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DEDICA  TION 


The  first  of  our  living  Statesmen  is  not  only  remarkable 

the  largeness  of  his  political  views  and  his  consummate 

5tery  of  details,  but  for  the  generous  confidence  with  which 

regards  the  working  classes  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 

his    untiring    energy    in  promoting    their    welfare.      He 

also   known  as  a  lover  of  the  beautiful    and  the  noble 

literature,   especially  as   exhibited  in   the  poetry  of   the 

3ic    ages.       A    popular    edition    of    Sir    Walter    Scott's 

:ms  has  therefore  a  double  right  to  the   sanction  of  his 

ae.     The  writer  of  the  following  Memoir  avails  himself  of 

privilege  which  has  been  accorded  him,  and  with  senti- 

ats  of  the  deepest  admiration  and  respect,  dedicates  this 

ik  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 


Vfrmiv  that  small  number  of  our  countrymen  who  have  been  known  and  admired 
throughout  the  civilized  world  during  this  century,  three  hold  a  place  of  un- 
rivalled pre-eminence, — WelUngton,  Scott,  and  Byron.     Each  of  the  ihree  king- 
doms claims  one  of  these  heroes;  but  although  Ireland  and  England  may  also 
point  to  something  distinguishably  national  in  the  genius  of  their  sons,  yet  it  will 
not  be  disputed  that  Scotland  is  far  more  exclusively  and  fully  represented  by 
Marmion  and  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  than  the  spirit  of  England  by  Childe 
Harold,  or  that  of  Ireland  by  the  Peninsular  campaigns.     We  read  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world  how  whole  nations  sprang  from,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of 
some  one  great  chief,  to  whom  a  more  than  human  rank  was  assigned  by  the  poetry 
and  the  gratitude  of  later  generations.    Doris  and  Ionia  were  personified  in  Ion 
and  Dorus.     It  appears  not  altogether  fanciful  to  think  similarly  of  Scott :  in 
the  phrase  employed  by  the  historians  of  Greece,  he  might  be  styled  the  eponymmts 
hero  of  Scotland.     He  sums  up,  or  seems  to  sum  up,  in  the  most  conspicuous 
manner,  those  leading  qualities  in  which  his  countrymen,  at  least  his  countrymen 
of  €AAf  differ  from  their  fellow  Britons.      No  one  human  being  can,  however, 
be  completely  the  representative  man   of  his  race,  and  some  points  may  be 
obsenred  in  Scott  which  do  not  altogether  reflect  the  national  image.     Yet,  on 
tbewhole,  Mr.  Carlyle's  estimate  will  probably  be  accepted  as  the  truth:  "No 
Sootchman  of  his  time  was  more  entirely  Scotch  than  Walter  Scott ;  the  good 
and  the  not  so  good,  which  all  Scotchmen  inherit,  ran  through  every  fibre  of  him." 
The  first  and  best  reason  for  attempting  the  sketch  of  a  poet's  life  is  to  throw 
IJC^t  upon  his  poetry.     In  the  case  of  Scott,  whose  verse  forms  only  the  earlier 
half  of  bis  writings,  such  a  sketch  would  in  strictness  end  with  his  forty-fifth 
year.    It  would  be  unpleasant,  however,  to  break  off  thus  :  and  the  story  of  his 
career,  even  if  he  had  not  been  author  of  ** Marmion"  and  "CHd  Mortality,"  is 
in  itself  one  of  the  most  interesting  which  we  possess.     An  eminently  good  and 
noifale-liearted  man,  tried  by  almost  equal  extremes  of  fortune,  and  victorious  over 
botii, — the  life  of  Scott  would  be  a  tragic  drama  in  the  fullest  sense,  moving  and 
tfifhing  le  at  once  through  pity,  and  love,  and  terror,  even  if  he  had  not  also,  in 
JBtUf  WKf%,  deserved  the  title  of  greatness.     The  aim  of  these  pages  will  hence 
be  toprcKiit  a  biogn^hy,  complete  in  its  main  points,  and  including  some  Temaxk<& 
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on  Scott*s  position  as  a  writer,  which  the  accompanying  narrative  will,  it  is  hoped, 
render  easily  intelligible. 

Scott's  life  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  periods  :  that  of  the  child 
and  the  youth  who  had  not  yet  found  where  his  strength  lay  (177X-1799) :  that  of 
his  poetry,  whether  edited  and  translated  by  him,  or  original  (1799-1814):  thft 
of  his  novels,  his  wealth  and  his  poverty  (1814-1832).    The  time  when  his  powen 
were  fiilly  matured,  and  his  happiest  years,  would  lie  about  midway  across  thev. 
second  and  third  of  these  periods ;  for  the  full  "  flower  of  his  life  "  was  fugitive  in . 
proportion  to  its  brilliancy.     A  perceptible  air  of  unity  marks  the  lives  of  mott  - 
poets.    The  character  and  circumstances  of  Scott,  on  the  contrary,  present  a  crowd  "' 
of  singular  contrasts ;  there  is  a  deep  underlying  harmony,  which  it  is  the  main 
object  of  this  sketch  to^trace,  but  at  first  sight  he  is  a  strikingly  complex  creature ; 
the  number  of  antitheses  about  him,  which  aid  in  making  him  so  representative 
a  Scotchman,  is  the  first  and  one  of  the  main  points  which  the  reader  should  bear 
in  mind.     An  antithesis  of  this  kind  meets  us  at  once  in  the  story ;  indeed,  pre> 
ceding  the  poet's  birth,  it  exercised  perhaps  the  most  marked  influence  amongilv 
the  circumstances  which  moulded  his  career.     Both  in  its  position  and  its  tm* 
ditions,  his  family  was  eminently  typical  of  much  that  we  associate  with  hk'i 
country.      Though  a  solicitor  of  moderate  means,  at  a  time  when  the  profMr 
sion  had  not  won  its  way  to  a  liberal  standing  in  popular  estimation,   ScotA  • 
father,  also  Walter,  reckoned  socially  as  of  "gentle  blood,"  in  virtue  less  of  bii 
high  character  than  of  his  Border  descent,  which  was  traced  through  the  Sco^ 
of  Harden  to  the  main   stem   (now  holding  the  ducal  honours  of  Buccl 
in  the  fourteenth  century.     The  coarse  plundering  life  of  this  and  other 
whose  restlessness  and  roving  warfare  were  long  the  misfortune  and  misery 
the  "Marches,"  has  received  from  Scott  all  the  tints  which  poetry  could 
over  an  age  softened  by  distance  ;  the  romance  which  it  had  in  his  eyes  may 
been  increased  by  the  curious  resemblance  which  the  energetic  anarchy  of 
Border  families  establishes  between  them  and  the  clans,  more  correctly  so 
of  the  Highlands  ;  yet,  if  we  turn  from  ballads  to  the  actual  story  of  the  from 
raids,  it  is  that  common  tale  of  unholy  ravage  and  murder  which  rather  des 
the  curse,  than  the  consecration  of  poetry.     Remark  also  that  the  fora5r8,  so 
in  the  poet's  eyes,  do  not  belong  to  the  warfare  for  the  independence  of  Scot 
that  they  had  very  little  political  colouring,  and  were,  in  fact,  picturesque  fragm< 
of  a  barbarous  time  maintained  long  after  date,  through  the  mutual  jealousy  of 
two  neighbour  kingdoms.     They  exhibit  the  law  of  hand  against  the  law  of  heai 
or,  again,  from  a  more  poetical  point  of  view,  they  may  be  regarded  as  bold  p; 
tests  in  favour  of  individuality,  against  the  monotonizing  character  of  civil 
and  peaceful  existence.     Like  much  that  we  shall  have  to  note  in  Scott's  a 
career,  the  border  clans  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  practical  anachronisms,  w] 
very  likeness  to  the  wild  Highlanders  of  the  north  placed  them  in  striking 
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trast  to  the  love  of  law  and  peaceful  thrift  which  lies  deep  in  the  Scottish  nature, 
and,  until  a  few  years  before  Scott*s  birth,  led  the  Lowlanders  to  regard  their 
Celtic  fellow-countrymen  with  a  contempt  and  hatred,  in  effacing  which  it  was 
the  noble  mission  of  his  own  genius  to  be  the  main  instrument. 

These  family  details  are  here  dwelt  on,  because  they  bear  upon  that  quality  which 
is  peculiar  to  Scott's  genius,  and  makes  at  once  its  strength  and  its  weakness.     It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  another  instance  of  a  mind  so  habitually  balanced 
between  the  real  and  the  unreal    There  have  been  those  who  had,  for  example, 
a  stronger  grasp  of  past  ages ;  but  they  have  either  comprehended  them  without 
regretting,  as  Hallam  and  Macaulay;  or  have  distinctly  preferred  them  and  adopted 
their  ways  of  thought     Poets,  again,  have  manifested  as  great  a  power  as  Scott  over 
the  actual  and  the  present,  as  Bums  and  Crabbe, — but  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
past :  or  have  chosen  their  subjects  in  the  past,  as  Dryden  in  his  Fables,  and  Byron  in 
bis  Plays, — but  theirs  was  a  simple  poetical  expedient,  not  a  sympathetic  revival  of 
former  times :  or  they  have  lived  in  an  ideal  world,  as  Shelley, — but  then  that  world 
was  their  own  creation,  and  entirely  absorbed  them :  or  they  have  believed  in  and 
reproduced  thdr  own  age,  together  with  one  long  anterior,  as  Milton, — but  then 
their  older  subject-matter  was  religion :  or,  in  another  way,  as  Shakespeare,  they 
have  recast  all  ages  in  their  own  mind ;  or  were  barely  conscious  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ages,  as  Chaucer  and  Dante.  But  it  will  strike  every  reader  how  decidedly 
Scott's  poetical  conception  of  the  past,  and  his  relations  to  the  present,  differ  from 
those  just  enumerated.     As  a  child  of  the  critical  eighteenth  century,  and  the  son 
of  a  shrewd  Scotch  solicitor,  Scott  was,  on  one  side,  a  bom  sceptic  in  romance, 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  Jacobitism, — as  a  cadet  of  the  Scotts  of  Harden,  and  a  man 
of  die  strongest  imaginative  temperament,  he  was  likewise  a  bom  believer.    Now, 
not  only  his  writings,  which  in  the  strictest  sense  reproduce  himself,  but  his  life 
and  diaracter,  present  a  continual  half-conscious  attempt  at  a  real  and  practical  com- 
pronuK  between  these  opposing  elements.     In  the  details,  what  struck  his  con- 
tempQcaries  was  plain  but  genial  common  sense ;  in  the  whole,  what  strikes  the 
later  student  is  the  predominance  of  the  poetical  impulse.     Whilst  the  peculiar 
bifnding  of  the  elements  is  what  gives  Scott  his  place  in  our  literature,  and 
leaden  him  singularly  interesting  as  a  man,   it  cannot  be  concealed  that  it 
cnried  certain  weaknesses  with  it :  he  had  les  difauts  de  ses  qualiih.     And  in 
.  flni  compromise  between  past  and  present,  romance  and  prose,  which  he  at* 
tempted,  bende  that  great  and  long  continued  error  which  ruined  his  worldly 
pratperity,   and  dispossessed  him  of  the  castle  of  his  dreams,  one  may  note 
'  iome  minor  inconsistencies,  which  have  exposed  him  to  censure  from  those  who 
'  <lid  not  obsenre  the  peculiarity  of  his  nature.     Thus,  although  naturally  one  of 
v  the  Boit  independent  of  men,  we  find  him  treating  the  Prince  Regent  with  an 
^  ilmcMt  tenrility  of  deference^  when  offered  the  Poet  Laureateship ;  although  a 
•i  Lowimd  Sooty  only  distantly  and  dimly  sharing  in  Highland  blood  CbkxoM^^^  \ 
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a  Campbell  ancestor  (the  dan,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  towards  which  \k 
writings  show  a  marked  dislike),  when  the  Prince,   then  George  IV,  vii^ledj 
Edinburgh,  Scott  gave  the  pageantry  of  the  reception  a  completely  Celtic  di^ 
racter, — forgetting  at  once  not  only  that  national  feud  between  Lowlander  mI: 
Highlander  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  set  forth  before  the  whole  wodt 
but  even  the  historical   proprieties   of  the   occasion.     He    appeared  faiiii«|fj 
in  Highland  dress,  whilst  the  heir  of  the  Hanoverian  line  wore  the  "  St 
tartan " !    Scott's  Border  sympathies,  again,  led  him  to  regard  the  profe 
of  arms  with  a  somewhat  extreme  admiration;    but  when  his  son  desires 
enter  the  army,  he  regrets  the  choice.     In  his  politics  we  observe  the 
uncertain  direction;   whilst  feeling  in   the    strongest   way  for  the   poor,   ol] 
by  nature  hostile  to  the  violence  and  unfairness  of  party,  we  find  him  ever 
anon  lowering  himself  to  the  petty  interests  of  the  Toryism  of  Edinburgh,  m\ 
abetting  the  coarse  repression  of  popular  spirit  which  discredited  the  Administiiij 
tions  of  the  time ;  and  then,  with  a  fitter  sense  of  his  vocation  in  life,  adc 
a  **so  much  for  politics — about  which,  after  all,  my  neighbours  the  Blc 
know  about  as  much  as  I  do "  (Lockhart's  "Life  of  Scott,"  iii :  209;  the 
of  1856,  in  ten  volumes,  is  that  quoted). — ^That  the  reader  may  undc 
the  kind  of  character  who  will  be  presented  to  him,  these  points  are  noted 
they  will  be  illustrated  by  the  details  which  follow.    But  is  not  Scott,  in  all 
antithetically  blended  nature,  shrewdness  in  details,  romance  in  the  wh< 
minor  inconsistencies,  with  a  general  unity  and  individuality  of  characters- 
perfect  t3rpe  of  the  common  sense  combined  with  the  ingenium  perfei 
Scotorum^  a  true  representative  of  the  great  race  amongst  which  it  was 
dearest  pride  of  his  heart  to  be  numbered  ? 
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"  Every  Scotchman,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  brief  Autobiography, 
a  pedigree."    We  need  not  trace  his  back  in  detail  beyond  his  great-grandfa 
the  staunch  old  Jacobite  known  as  BeardU^  who  died  in  1 729.     Beardie*s 
son,  Robert,  a  Whig,  drove  and  sold  the  cattle  which  had  been  the  plunder  of 
reiving  ancestors ;  at  other  times  farming  the  small  estate  of  Sandy-knowe  or  S 
holme,  midway  between  Melrose  and  Kelso.     By  marriage  with  a  Hali 
Robert  Scott  became  for  a  time  proprietor  of  Dryburgh  Abbey.     The 
son,  Walter,  bom  1729,  settled  in  Edinburgh  as  a  "Writer  to  the  Signet;" 
that  city,  after  the  loss  of  several  infants,   Walter,  third  son  of  six   chi 
who  survived,  was  bom,  August  15,  1771.     His  mother,  Anne  Rutherford, 
daughter  to  a  distinguished  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University,  and  a 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Swinton;  and  "joined  to  a  light  and  happy  tern 
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a  strong  turn  to  study  poetry  and  works  of  imagination."  Beyond  these 
tions,  little  is  known  of  Scott's  mother  to  support  the  popular  fancy  which 
es  filial  distinction  to  maternal  qualities ;  in  fact,  the  father,  a  man  of  fine 
ngular  disposition,  fills  a  far  larger  space  in  the  reminiscences  of  the  poet's 
'  years,  and  was,  long  after,  painted  by  him  with  loving  fidelity  in  *'  Red- 
et"  A  fever  in  infancy  rendered  Walter  lame  in  his  right  leg,  and  he  was 
or  recovery  to  his  grandfiither  Robert,  at  Sandy-knowe.  From  this  place, 
Scott  was  nursed  for  about  two  years,  dated  his  earliest  recollections.  Tales 
Jacobite  risings,  and  of  Border  life  and  its  heroes,  neither  as  yet  too  distant 
nuine  tradition,  were  soon  taught  him  ;  *'  Merrymen  all,"  he  says,  '*of  the 
Lsion  and  calling  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John ;"  and  one  can  imagine 
mantic  disguise  under  which  the  violent  deeds  of  *'auld  Watt  of  Harden" 
le  rest,  were  presented  by  family  pride  to  the  child  who  was  to  immortalize 
Visits  to  Bath  and  elsewhere  were  made  for  the  sake  of  Walter's  health, 
e  so  far  threw  off  the  weakness  of  limb  that,  until  the  early  decay  of  his 
tution,  it  hardly  disqualified  him  from  any  vigorous  exercise.  Scott's  lame- 
Ike  Bjrron's,  impelled  his  eager  and  courageous  disposition  to  a  more  than 
;e  display  of  physical  energy;  one  may  trace  to  it,  in  some  degree,  the  rather 
rained  emphasis  laid  by  Scott  on  field  sports  and  volunteer  drill  whilst  his 
th  lasted ;  excess  in  which,  not  improbably,  was  one  reason  why  he  found 
f  an  old  man  before  fifty ;  (1820,  vi :  269.)  Ingenious  excuses  are  never 
ig  to  give  the  body  more  than  its  due  share ;  and  when  there  is  activity  of 
dso,  as  in  Scott  and  Byron,  it  takes  its  revenge  in  premature  decay.  On 
her  hand,  the  boy's  lameness  had  a  nobler  result ;  giving  him  leisure  for 
e  range  of  reading, — miscellaneous  indeed,  but  lying  in  those  imaginative 
s,  the  air  of  which  strengthens  the  higher  nature  within  us.  He  entered 
runmar  School  of  Edinburgh  in  1778.  A  letter  written  by  a  gifted  lady 
Its  an  excellent  picture  of  the  child  as  he  was  at  six, — ^indeed,  of  Scott 
remained  through  life  : — **boy  for  ever,"  in  Shakespeare's  phrase,  with  the 
r  childhood  and  sensitiveness  of  genius. 

kst  night  supped  in  Mr.  Walter  Scott's.  He  has  the  most  extraordinary 
of  a  boy  I  ever  saw.  He  was  reading  a  poem  to  his  mother  when  I  went 
made  him  read  on  ;  it  was  the  description  of  a  shipwreck.  His  passion 
ith  the  storm.  He  lifted  his  eyes  and  hands.  There* s  the  mast  gone,  says 
o/i  it  goes  I — they  will  all  perish  I  After  his  agitation,  he  turns  to  me :  That 
miancholy;  I  had  better  read  you  something  more  amusing,  I  preferred  a 
hat,  and  asked  his  opinion  of  Milton  and  other  books  he  was  reading,  which 
ft  me  wonderfully.  .  .  .•  When  taken  to  bed  last  night,  he  told  his  aunt 
sd  tint  lady  [Mrs.  Cockbnm,  the  writer],  for  I  think  she  is  a  virtuoso  like 
\ — Dmr  Walter^  says  Aunt  Jenny,  what  is  a  virtuoso^ — DoiCt  ye  knowt 
ift  ^me  who  wishet  and  will  know  everything. " 
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Those  about  Scott  may  have  been  already  impressed,  like  Mrs.  Cockbum,  wi& 
his  mental  energy  and  determination  to  "  know  everything."     But  in  the  Ante* 
biography  he  adopts  another  tone,  which  reappears  in  his  later  letters.     He  wm 
conscious  that  industry  had  not  come  to  him  without  a  struggle.     About  one  of  b» 
brothers  he  remarks,  that  he  had  "  the  same  determined  indolence  that  marked  m  j 
all."     No  description  could,  at  first  sight,  appear  less  applicable  to  himselfl    If  I 
there  be  one  constant  attribute  of  real  genius,  it  is  vast  capacity  for  and  enjoy* 
ment  of  labour.     Genius  often  makes  us  ijgel  that  it  is  almost  synonymous  wilb  j 
patUtuCy  as  Buffon  and  Reynolds  called  it     And  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  ft  j 
man  of  genius  whose  recorded  works, — never  more  than  a  portion  of  the  mm^'j 
whole  work, — are  more  extensive  and  varied  than  Scott's.     He  had,  in  the  higbeH 
degree,  another  charming  quality,  often,  though  not  so  essentially  an  attribute  of  j 
intellectual  excellence — Modesty.     Hence,  throughout  his  life  he  undervalued  h]»  j 
self,  and  thought  little  of  his  own  energy.     Yet  v/c  cannot  doubt  that  this  "detf^  J 
mined  indolence,"  like  the  irritability  of  temper  which  he  so  subdued  that  to  ] 
suspected  its  existence,  was  a  real  element  in  his  nature.     At  school  (i778'l7S3X  { 
Scott's  zeal  for  study  is  inferior  to  the  ardour  of  Shelley;   he  takes  not  fl«  | 
slightest  interest  in  what  is  not  only  the  most  perfect,  but  the  most  essentiaQf  j 
"romantic"  of  literatures, — that  of  Greece  ;  even  in  Latin  going  only  fax  enoq^  j 
to  set  the  highest  value  upon  the  modem  verse  of  Buchanan,  and  after  him,  ot 
Lucan  and  Claudian.     He  was  satisfied  with  a  working  knowledge  of  Frend^  J 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.     Perhaps  the  family  failing  expended  itself  il 
confining  his  studies  to  the  circle  marked  out  by  strong  creative  impulse,  te 
history,  manners,  romances,  and  poetry  of  mediaeval  and  modem  Europe.     Looli*^ 
ing  back  now  at  the  result,  the  Poems  and  the  Novels,  one  is  inclined  to  say  tlm 
Scott  in  all  this  followed  the  imperious  promptings  of  nature.    This,  however,  IMN 
not  his  own  judgment.     He  regretted  nothing  more  bitterly  than  his  want  of  tlt^ 
severe  classical  training.    "  I  forgot  the  very  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,"  he  saK 
in  the  Autobiography  of  1 80S,  ''a  loss  never  to  be  repaired,  considering  what  tlMtj 
language  is,  and  who  they  were  who  employed  it  in  their  compositions."     Adtu 
again,  "  I  would  at  this  moment  give  half  the  reputation  I  have  had  the  gooiT^ 
fortune  to  acquire,  if  by  doing  so  I  could  rest  the  remaining  part  upon  a  soaall 
foundation."     Within  the  range  noticed,  however,  his  "appetite  for  books  m»  M 
ample  and  undiscriminating  as  it  was  indefatigable;  few  ever  read  so  much,**  Ig 
adds,  "or  to  so  little  purpose."     Spenser,  Tasso's  "Jerusalem"  in  the  FnjrliilSj 
"above  all.   Bishop  Percy's   Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,"  are  specified;  Mn 
although  throughout  his  life  Scott  exhibited  a  reluctance  to  employ  his  poweril|| 
mind  on  subjects  requiring  hard  thought,  and  was  disposed  to  defer  any  wqm 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  to  the  last,  yet  in  the  tnain  we  may  regard  til 
"  determined  indolence  "  as  absorbed  into  the  meditative  atmosphere  (if  we  Bflfl 
u<;e  the  word)  of  the  poetical  nature :  as  the  undersoil  whence  so  many  masterpleoill 
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ginative  writing  were  destined  to  grow.  There  is  a  strong  general  likeness 
(  point  between  Scott  and  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries  in  poetry* :  and 
yrds  in  which  Wordsworth  described  himself  would  have  borne  an  equal 
ition  to  his  friend  : — 

My  whole  life  I  have  lived  in  pleasant  thought^ 
As  if  life's  business  were  a  summer  mood. 

life,"  Scott  himself  says,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  hi« 
(Dec  27,  1825),  **  though  not  without  its  fits  of  waking  and  strong  exertion, 
en  a  sort  of  dream,  spent  in 

Chewing  the  cud  ofswoct  and  bitter  fancy. 

worn  a  wishing-cap,  the  power  of  which  has  been  to  divert  present  griefs 
rach  of  the  wand  of  imagination,  and  gild  over  the  future  by  prospects  more 
in  can  be  realized."  Scott's  character  was  essentially  formed  and  finished 
ly  youth,  and  these  words  may  be  considered  the  key  to  his  whole  career 
laracter.  Worldly  wisdpm,  love  of  social  rank,  passion  for  lands  and  goods  ; 
e  are  the  motives  by  which  it  has  been  often  assumed  that  he  was  guided, 
arlyle  even  appears  in  his  remarkable  Essay  to  regard  Scott  as  unentitled 
claim  of  greatness,  because  he  did  not  throw  his  strength  into  grasping 
oblems  of  modem  life  or  the  eternal  difficulties  of  human  thought, — and 
him  as  an  eminently  genial  and  healthy  man  of  the  world,  whose  writings 
-ather  pieces  of  skilful  and  rapid  manufacture  for  the  day,  than  likely  to 
"heirlooms  for  ever."  But  so  "antithetically  mixed"  was  hu; nature,  that 
same  time  he  was  in  the  spirit  hidden  away  with  poetry  and  the  past, 
oving  among  romantic  worlds  of  his  own  creation.  Viewed  from  one  side, 
as  printer  and  lawyer,  with  "a  thread  of  the  attorney  in  him,"  as  "laird" 
an  of  society,  appears  in  unromantic  contrast  to  most  of  his  "  brothers  in 
tal  verse:"  viewed  from  another,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  his 
iporaries  lived  the  life  of  the  poet  so  completely. 

rong  capacity  for  such  work  as  his  nature  secretly  preferred,  and  towards 
he  was  unconsciously  finding  his  way,  marks  the  boyhood  of  Scott.  This 
its  main  exercise  at  first  in  a  love  for  inventing  and  relating  marvellous  tales 
amounted  to  real  passion.  "  Whole  holidays  were  spent  in  this  pastime, 
continued  for  two  or  three  years,  and  had,  I  believe,  no  small  effect  in 
Dg  the  turn  of  my  imagination  to  the  chivalrous  and  romantic  in  poetry  and 
•  "He  used  to  interest  us,"  writes  a  lady  who  was  then  his  playmate,  " by 
us  the  visions,  as  he  called  them,  which  he  had  lying  alone.  .  .  .  Child  as 
I  cotild  not  help  being  highly  delighted  with  his  description  of  the  glories 
d  teen.   •   .   .   Recollecting  these  descriptions,"  of  which  w«  cannot  but 
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regret  that  she  preserved  no  memorial,  "  radiant  as  they  were,  I  have  often  thon^^ 
since,  that  there  must  have  been  a  bias  in  his  mind  to  superstition — the  marveUoos 
seemed  to  have  such  power  over  him,  though  the  mere  offspring  of  his  own 
imagination,  that  the  expression  of  his  face,  habitually  that  of  genuine  benevolence^ 
mingled  with  a  shrewd  innocent  humour,  changed  greatly  while  he  was  speaktm 
of  these  things,  and  showed  a  deep  intenseness  of  feeling,  as  if  he  were  awed  even 
by  his  own  recital"  Scott,  as  he  was  throughout  life,  is  again  before  us  in  this 
little  delineation  ;  the  kindness,  the  superstition,  the  shrewdness  :  and  one  already 
sees  "  Waverley"  and  "Lammermoor"  in  their  infancy. 

Meanwhile  that  other  element  of  poetry  which  is  only  second  in  Scott's  writingi 
to  the  picture  of  human  life, — the  natural  landscape, — began  to  assert  itsinflaenoe 
over  him.  Actors  were  thronging  fast  within  the  theatre  of  his  imagination;  the 
first  sketches  of  the  backgroimd  and  scenery  for  the  drama  were  now  supplied. 
From  a  visit  to  Kelso,  "  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most  romantic  village  ni 
Scotland,"  Scott  traced  his  earliest  consciousness  of  the  magic  of  Nature* 
Wordsworth's  passion  was  for 

the  Visions  of  the  hills 
And  Soab  of  lonely  places. 

The  passion  of  Scott  differed  from  this  through  the  leading  place  which  historical 
memories  held  in  his  heart.  "  The  romantic  feelings  which  I  have  described  as 
predominating  in  my  mind  gradually  rested  upon  and  associated  themselves  with 
the  grand  features  of  the  landscape  around  me ;  and  the  historical  incidents  or 
traditional  legends  connected  with  many  of  them  gave  to  my  admiration  a  sort 
of  intense  impression  of  reverence,  which  at  times  made  my  heart  feel  too  big  for 
its  bosom.  From  this  time  the  love  of  natural  beauty,  more  especially  whoi 
combined  with  ancient  ruins,  or  remains  of  our  fathers*  piety  or  splendour,  became 
with  me  an  insatiable  passion,  which  I  would  willingly  have  gratified  by  travelling 
over  half  the  globe."  Scott's  transfer  from  the  Edinburgh  High  School  to  die 
College  (1783- 1 786),  probably  gave  him  the  first  freedom  to  indulge  this  impulse 
within  bounds  which,  though  narrow  in  themselves,  were  of  inexhaustible  intereit 
to  his  sympathetic  imagination.  Without  "travelling  over  half  the  globe"  he 
could  create  a  realm  of  his  own,  sufficient  for  himself  and  for  his  readers.  It  Is 
astonishing  to  look  at  the  map,  and  observe  within  how  small  a  radius  from  Edin- 
burgh the  hundred  little  places  lie  which  he  has  made  familiar  names  throughout 
the  whole  civilized  world. — We  have  noticed  that  Scott's  father,  (with  himself  in 
youth,)  is  painted  in  "  Redgauntlet"  Nothing  was  ever  better  cond'asted  in  t 
romance  Chan  these  two  characters  ;  and  one  sees  that  the  real  Alan  Pairford  wH 
already  beginning  at  college  those  adventurous  wa3r8  which  may  have  made  die 
old  Writer  to  the  Signet  feel  that  the  vrild  moss-trooping  blood  of  Harden  wss 
once  more  at  work  within  the  veins  of  his  gallant  boy.     A  wise  oonfidence  left 
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irec  He  wandered  for  days  together  over  the  historical  sites  of  the 
rhood,  and  when  at  home,  in  lieu  of  devotion  to  the  prosaic  mysteries 
cottish  law,  was  able  to  please  his  £mcy  by  founding  that  collection  of 
songs  and  historical  relics  which  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  innocent 
»  of  his  after-years,  and  was  not  less  a  necessary  of  life  to  him  than  his 
f  rocks  and  minerals  is  to  the  geologist 

Dde  in  which  Scott  observed  Nature  is  strictly  parallel  to  his  representa- 
iman  life.  As  he  rarely  enters  into  the  depths  of  character,  preferring  to 
through  action,  and  painting  rather  the  great  general  features  of  an  age 
Uing  on  the  details  for  their  own  sake,  so  he  mainly  deals  with  the  land- 
vo  or  three  admirable  pictures  excepted.  Compare  his  descriptions  with 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  or  Shelley,  and  the  difference  in  regard  to  the  points 
I  be  felt  at  once.  Scott  was  aware  of  this.  "  I  was  unable, "  says  the  Auto- 
r,  "  with  the  eye  of  a  painter  to  dissect  the  various  parts  of  the  scene,  to 
nd  how  the  one  bore  upon  the  other.  ...  I  have  never,  indeed,  been 
)f  doing  this  with  precision  or  nicety."  A  curious  testimony  is  borne 
th  of  this  remark  by  Scott's  failure  (like  Goethe's)  to  master  even  the 
i  of  landscape  drawing.  "Even  the  humble  ambition,  which  I  long 
,  of  making  sketches  of  those  places  which  interested  mc,  from  a  defect  of 
hand  was  totally  ineffectual."  But  this  absence  of  power  over  landscape 
5  compensated  for  by  a  singularly  fine  perception  of  colour,  examples  of 
Lve  been  given  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  interesting  criticisms  on  Scott 
in  his  **  Modem  Painters."  Scott's  almost  total  want  of  ear  for  music 
amity  which  he  shared  with  a  large  number  of  great  poets ;  the  strong 
he  melody  in  words  and  the  harmonies  of  rhythm  appearing  to  leave  no 
heir  organization  for  inarticulate  music. 

—Heard  melodies  axe  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  tweeter ; 

all,  is  true  only  of  the  poet 

the  irresistible  impulse  which  directed  Scott's  reading  to  "  romantic"  and 
iterature,  to  story-telling,  and  to  country  wanderings,  he  was  seriously  im- 
illness  from  pursuing  his  college  studies.  And  by  the  time  the  Academical 
as  concluded,  the  passion  which  governed  his  youth,  and  perhaps 
oloured  the  complexion  of  his  fiiture  life,  had  already  fallen  upon  him. 
i  been  told  of  this  early  love  :  force  of  feeling,  and  force  to  repress  the 
«Iing,  are  two  of  the  principal  elements  in  Scott's  character;  he  undergoes 
a  pathetic  simplicity ;  he  suffers  in  silence.  From  what,  however,  we  can 
s  natural  to  read  in  the  "  love  that  never  found  his  earthly  close  "  the  true 
that  peculiar  shade  of  pensive  melancholy  which  runs  like  a  silver  thread 
imost  everything  he  wrote,  is  heard  as  a  "  far-off  Aeolian  note  "  in  all  his 
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poetry,  and  breaks  out  at  last  during  his  later  years  of  misfortune  with  stranger 
in  his  "Journal."     This  strong  passion  kept  him  safe  from  "the  ambush  of 
days,"  and  threw  over  his  whole  life  the  halo  of  a  singular  purity.    Meantime  tl 
result  was  probably  to  reconcile  him  to  work  for  his  livelihood,  and  even  p: 
for  following  his  father^s  profession  : — alien  from  Scott's  nature  as  a  conveya 
office  must  have  been.     He  was  bound  apprentice  for  four  years  (i  786-1 790). 
acquaintance  with  Scottish  law,  which  he  used  with  effect  in  some  of  his  n 
was  the  chief  fruit  of  this  apprenticeship  ;  for  we  can  hardly  reckon  as  a  gai 
half-introduction  to  business  habits  on  which  he  afterwards  relied  with  s( 
a  security.    It  was  not,  however,  as  a  "  Writer  to  the  Signet  "  that  Scott  fina! 
tered  the  law  (1792)  ;  having  been  turned  towards  the  more  liberal  career 
Advocate  by  the  influence  of  the  gently-born  intellectual  society  with  which  h 
became  familiar.    Burns,  of  whom  he  has  left  a  striking  description,  he  only  sav 
with  most  or  all  of  the  remaining  eminent  Scotchmen  of  the  time  he  was  acqus 
Clerk  of  Eldin,  Corehouse,  Jeffrey,  and  before  long  the  dearest  of  his  early  fr 
William  Erskine,  are  prominent  amongst  many  other  names  ;  for  men  lived  to 
then  after  the  most  social  fashion  in  Edinburgh  (that  excellent  feature  in  life 
is  lost  when  capital  cities  grow  large),  and  clubs  and  conviviality  of  all 
abounded.     This  was  a  brilliant  stage  in  Scott's  career ;  perhaps  the  most 
tially  happy :   love,  fearful   yet  warm  with  hope ;   open,   numerous,  and 
friendships ;  the  first  introduction  to  the  literature  most  congenial  to  his  i: 
that  of  Germany  ;  last,  not  least,  the  first  sight  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
regions,  the  romantic  manners  of  which  were  to  be  so  brightly  painted 
writings,  by  one  of  the  curious  contrasts  which  are  frequent  in  his  life,  he  e 
on  a  legal  visit  to  evict  certain  Maclarens ; — as  he  was  afterwards  the  fi 
carry  a  gig,  Mr.  Carlyle's  symbol  of  modem  "respectability,"  into  the  dep 
Liddesdale. 

This  district,  under  the  name  of  which  the  best  of  the  Scottish  M; 
are  apparently  included,  lay  within  view  of  Scott's  future  home,  and  was  th 
nursing-ground  of  his  genius.  Great  as  he  is  in  describing  scenes  from  S( 
histor)',  great  in  his  pictures  of  the  Highlands,  great  in  delineating  life  in 
burgh  or  Perth  or  Glasgow,  he  seems  to  move  with  the  largest  and  frees 
when  his  tale  or  song  is  of  the  Border.  For  several  successive  years  (1792- 
he  appears  to  have  made  excursions  thither,  (partially  under  the  excuse  o 
fessional  business, )  when  he  explored  the  wild  recesses,  and  observed  the  wild 
of  a  race  who  had  not  yet  been  civilized  into  uniformity ;  drinking  in  enjoym 
every  pore,  "  feeling  his  life,"  as  Wordsworth  says  of  the  child,  **  in  every  li 
and  as  the  friend  who  guided  him  through  the  land  truly  observed,  makitC  h 
a'  the  tinie.  This  friend,  Mr.  Shortreed,  was  of  no  small  value  to  Scott  A 
he  began  to  show  one  attribute  of  genius, — that  of  attracting  others  to  co-o 
with  him.    The  old  ballads,  in  collecting  which  he  was  assisted  by  Shoi 
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formed  the  basis  of  the  first  book  in  which  Scott  displayed  his  originahty  ;  and  we 
soon  after  find  that  he  gained  similar  aid  from  Dr.  Elliott,  Messrs.  Skene,  Ritson, 
Leyden,  and  finally  from  Mr.  Train,  who  provided  some  of  the  most  effective 
materials  for  the  Novels,  and  plays  an  important  though  hidden  part  through 
Scott's  life. 

This  was  the  time  when  the  shock  of  the  French  Revolution  recoiled  with  the 
greatest  force  upon  the  country.  England  had  joined  that  monarchical  alliance 
which  aimed  at  compelling  France  to  restore  the  order  of  things  lately  swept  away, 
which  had  succeeded  only  in  uniting  France  as  one  man  against  her  invaders,  and 
which  now,  in  turn,  feared  revenging  invasion  from  the  armies  of  the  Republic.  It. 
is  well  known  how  powerfully  and  diversely  the  stirring  politics  of  the  time  affected 
thinking  men  in  these  islands.  The  movement  which  was  inspiration  to  Words- 
worth, was  reaction  to  Scott  It  converted  the  poetical  Jacobitism  which  was 
part  of  his  imaginative  inheritance  from  older  days  into  a  fervent  Toryism.  This 
ardour  impelled  him  now  (1797)  to  take  the  lead  in  forming  a  body  of  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  for  which  the  political  creed  then  dominant  in  Scotland  afforded  him 
ready  followers.  Something  also  of  Scott*s  traditional  interest  in  matters  re- 
laling  to  war  blended  with  his  patriotic  energy;  and  even  the  wish  to  prove, 
despite  of  nature,  that  lameness  was  no  hindrance  to  physical  activity,  had  its  part 
in  the  rather  excessive  zeal  with  which  for  some  years  he  threw  himself  into  thfs 
mimic  and  (happUy)  bloodless  campaigning.  With  similar  fervency  he  entered  into 
the  politics  of  the  day.  But  politics,  like  poetry,  must  be  studied  as  an  art  with 
the  best  powers  of  the  mind,  if  a  man  is  to  reach  valid  conclusions,  or  show 
himself  a  practical  statesman ;  and  as  Scott,  throughout  his  career,  hardly  gave 
to  political  questions  more  than  the  leisure  moments  of  a  powerful  mind,  there  is 
no  reason  for  wonder  if  this  be  not  the  most  satisfactory  feature  in  his  life,  nor  one 
which  needs  detain  the  biographer.  Scott's  insight  failed  him  here ;  and,  as  with 
his  stndy  of  the  law,  the  only  valuable  fruit  of  the  years  devoted  to  cavalry  drill 
was  a  certain  accuracy, — contested  of  course  by  professional  critics, — in  his  doscrip* 
tions  of  warfare.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he  and  Gibbon  pleased  themselves  with 
finding  in  the  vividness  of  their  narratives  of  battle,  some  tangible  result  from 
months  wasted  in  camp.  Genius,  however,  returns  always  to  its  natural  track, 
and  abandons  imperfect  interests.  But  Scott  was  as  yet  totally  unaware  of  liis 
prriper  vocation.  Already  indeed  love  had  drawn  from  him  a  few  lines  of  ex- 
qalsitdj  tender  sadness  :  he  had  translated  the  ballad  "  Lenorc  "  from  the  German 
of  Biirger,  and  may  have  been  at  work  upon  Goethe's  early  drama  ''Goctz;'* 
.yet  he  almost  prided  himself  upon  conteiApt  of  literature  as  a  man's  work  in  life. 
Hov  ctngnlar  is  this  utter  self-unconsciousness  !  Here  was  the  man  who  was  to  j 
tarn  the  miilds  of  a  whole  nation  to  the  picturesque  and  romantic  side  of  poetry.  | 
.He  was  to  lertcn^  an  ideal  loyalty  to  the  later  Stuarts.  He  was  to  make  the  | 
'Middle  Ages  live  once  more.    But,  engrossed  as  he  was  at  this  time  by  fQt<^\^   ' 
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revolutions,  no  one  in  Edinburgh  could  have  known  less  than  the  youthful  Advo- 
cate of  the  change,  itself  hardly  less  than  a  revolution,  which  he  was  destined  to 
work  in  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  his  fellow-creatures. 


II 


We  now  approach  the  second  step  in  Scott's  life.  In  the  course  of  1796  tht 
long  dream  of  youthful  love  was  over.  Little  has  been  told,  perhaps  little  Wf 
divulged,  of  the  reasons  for  the  final  decision  ;  the  lines  above  alluded  to,  (diOK 
*'  To  a  Violet"  in  the  following  collection,)  cannot  be  r^arded  as  strict  evidence  ID 
tlie  facts ;  and  Scott's  stem  habit  of  repression  where  he  felt  most,  has  conoeekl^ 
from  us  not  only  what  he  was  compelled  to  bear,  but  how  he  bore  it  He  ''had Hi 
dark  hour"  during  a  solitary  ride  in  Perthshire ;  the  wise  sympathy  of  a  firiori. 
(afterwards  Countess  of  Purgstall)  was  some  little  aid  ;  but  the  wound  hkd 
inwardly,  and  the  evidence  appears  strong,  that,  like  all  passion  supprened  h 
deference  to  ideas  of  manliness  or  philosophy,  this  worked  in  him  with  a  teod 
fever.  However  these  things  may  have  been,  next  year  he  married  (Dec.  179})^ 
a  pretty  Mdlle.  Charpentier,  (daughter  to  a  French  lady,  one  of  the 
Emigrants,)  whom  he  met  and  wooed  at  the  little  watering-place,  Gilsland^ilj 
Cumberland  ; — a  village  which  he  afterwards  described  in  his  only  novel  of 
temporary  life,  the  tragic  "St  Ronan's  Well."  A  very  brief  acquaintance 
ceded  their  engagement ;  it  is  probable  that  the  congruity  of  sentiment  and 
between  them  was  comparatively  slight ;  and  at  the  distance  of  "  sixty  years  sii 
and  more,  it  may  be  allowable  to  add  that  although  attended  by  consic 
happiness,  faithful  attachment  on  his  wife's  part,  and  much  that  gave 
to  life,  this  marriage  does  not  appear  to  have  fully  satisfied  the  poetry 
nature. 

We  are  here  referring  to  that  more  hidden  and  more  sensitive  side  of 
which  it  is  the  fate, — not  altogether  the  happier  fate, — of  the  poet  to  live ; 
makes  the  difference  between  him  and  other  men ;  and  to  trace  which,  as  d( 
but  firmly  as  we  may,  is  the  essential  object  of  the  biographer.    But  it  is  not 
that  Scott  would  have  been  conscious  of  anything  incomplete  in  this  chapter  of  1 
story.     Not  only  did  he  find  the  substantial  blessings  of  home  in  his  marriage 
it  incidentally  led  him  to  the  felicity,  inferior  to  that  alone,  of  practically  discoi 
his  own  work  in  life.     He  now  (1798)  took  a  house  in  Castle  Street,  Edinl 
and  a  cottage  at  Lasswade,  within  the  north-eastern  end  of  Eskdale.     The  finti 
fot  his  attendance  at  the  bar,  where  he  **  swept  the  boards  of  the  Outer  H< 
waiting  for  briefs  which  rarely  came;  and  enjoying  to  the  full  the  cheery 
vivialities  and  frank  goodfellowship  of  his  town  friends.     Meantime,  his  heart  ^ 
gradually  withdrawn  to  Lasswade,  where  he  could  live  in  the  past  with 
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and  history;  where  the  old  Scottish  memories  to  which  Bums  himself  was  not 
attached  with  more  devoted  passion,  were  around  him ;  where,  also,  began  his 
friendship  with  the  chief  house  of  his  clan.  To  the  three  peers  who  bore  the 
title  of  Buccleuch  between  this  time  and  his  death,  especially  to  Charles,  fourth 
duke,  Scott  was  attracted  by  the  whole  force  of  his  nature  :  not  only  respecting  them 
with  feudal  deyotion  as  heads  of  his  blood  and  family,  but  loving  them  as  men  who 
sympathised  deeply  with  him  in  their  views  of  life,  religion,  politics,  relations  between 
rich  and  poor,  home-pursuits,  and  affections ;  and  who  systematically  used  great 
wealth  and  power  for  the  happiness  of  their  friends  and  dependants.  There  arc 
DO  pages  in  Scott's  life  more  pleasing  than  those  which  paint  his  intimacy  with 
this  truly  noble  fiimily  group ;  here  he  carried  out  with  the  greatest  success  his 
poetical  identification  between  the  old  world  and  the  new ;  and  to  him,  in  turn,  the 
family  name  owes  a  distinction  be3rond  that  of  Montmorency,  Dalberg,  or  Howard. 
Under  these  and  other  combining  influences  Scott  now  added  to  the  ancient  Border 
Ballads,  which  he  was  collecting,  his  own  original  poems, — some,  written  for  Lewis' 
Tola  of  Wonder^  based  on  German  sentiment ;  others  founded  upon  the  native 
iongs,  to  which  he  gave  a  wider  plan  with  consummate  taste.  He  printed  (1799) 
his  tianalation  from  Goethe's  play,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  Ellis,  Ritson, 
Heber,  and  others  of  that  excellent  band  of  scholars  by  whom  our  knowledge 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  placed  upon  a  sure  footing,  turned  resolutely  to  the 
I  study  of  mediaeval  imaginative  literature,  which  (1802)  issued  in  the  "Border 
'  '   Minstrelsy." 

This  book  marks  the  great  crisis  in  Scott^s  life.  Henceforth,  even  if  uncon- 
sciously to  himself^  his  real  work  is  literature.  The  publication  was  not  only  the 
first  that  made  his  name  known,  but  led  Scott  into  what  proved  the  most  serious 
bnsioess  transaction  of  his  life.  Many  years  before  he  had  made  friends  with 
James  Ballantyne,  a  young  man  of  whose  ability  and  disposition  he  thought  highly. 
Ballantyne  printed  the  "Minstrelsy;"  at  Scott's  advice  he  established  a  house  in 
EdinboTgh ;  and  by  1805  the  two  became  partners  in  trade.  Before  long,  taking 
a  yoanger  brother,  John,  into  the  concern,  they  added  a  publishing  house  to  the 
printing ;  and  Scott's  fortune  and  fall  were  in  due  time  the  result.  This  partnership 
is  on  all  accounts  the  least  agreeable  chapter  in  Scott's  life ;  it  is  only  of  interest 
now  as  Qlustmting  his  character.  The  essence  of  that  character  has  been  defined 
as  an  attempt  at  a  practical,  not  less  than  at  an  imaginative  compromise  between  * 
past  and  present, — between  prose  (one  might  almost  say)  and  poetry;  ideals 
realized  and  realities  idealized.  The  trade-partnership  fatally  partook  in  this 
perikNis  and  delicate  compromise.  Beside  the  final  loss  of  wealth  and  health, 
Soott's  memory  has  been  hence  exposed  to  some  misinterpretation.  In  face  of 
the  result,  and  the  clear  proofs  how  it  came  to  pass,  he  has  received  almost 
equal  honours  for  his  practical  sense  and  for  his  greatness  in  romantic 
Uteratnre.    Two  men,  in  &ct,  are  painted  in  the  one  Scott  of  the  "  Biograpliy  ;  " 
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the  able  man  of  the  world  in  his  office,  and  the  poet  in  his  study :  giving,  widi 
equal  mastery  and  ease,  an  hour  to  verse  and  an  hour  to  business,  and  appeaiiqg 
to  his  friends  meantime  as  the  Scottish  gentleman  of  property.  Now,  such  ^ 
compound  being  as  this  could  hardly  have  existed.  It  is  against  nature:  and,if 
the  estimate  here  given  be  correct,  there  is  no  nature  which  it  is  less  like  than 
Scott's.  Where  the  poetical  character  truly  exists,  it  always  predominates;  it 
cannot  put  off  the  poet  like  a  dress,  and  assume  the  lawyer  or  the  laird ;  it  *'  moveth 
altogether,  if  it  move  at  all."  This  point  must  be  insisted  on,  because  it  is  vittl 
to  understanding  the  man  and  his  work.  The  very  speciality  of  Scott  is,  not  tbat 
he  presented  the  ideal  gentleman  just  described,  who  wrote  poetry  and  novcb 
as  pastime,  and  entered  into  business  like  a  shrewd  Scotchman  who  knew  the 
worth  of  money,  but  that  he  valued  wealth  in  order  to  embody  in  visible  form  hii 
inner  world  of  romance,  and  lived  more  completely  within  the  circle  of  his  crea- 
tions than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  This  poetical  temperament  has  its  perils^ 
and  might  have  driven  a  less  healthy  nature  into  injurious  isolation  and  eccen- 
tricity. But,  as  a  man  of  eminently  sane  mind  and  genial  disposition,  and  fortified 
by  the  training  of  his  early  years,  Scott  had  not  to  go  out  of  tlie  world,  as  it 
were,  in  order  to  "idealize  realities.'*  The  common  duties  of  life  glowed  into 
romance  for  him ;  his  friends,  Lowland  and  Highland,  were  dear  not  only  ii 
themselves,  but  as  representatives  of  the  two  historical  races  of  the  land ;  \m 
estate,  when  he  bought  one,  was  rather  an  enclosure  of  ancient  associations,  i 
park  of  poetr}',  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  decorated  with  "  a  romance  in  stone 
and  lime,"  than  what  the  Lords  of  Harden  and  Bowhill  would  have  looked  on 
as  landed  property. 

The  picture  here  drawn,  although  different  from  the  estimate  often  taken  flf 
Scott,  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  his  writings,  and  of  the  copious  materials  con- 
tained in  the  Biography,  and  not  only  answers  to  what  we  read  of  his  sentimaill 
and  mode  of  thought,  conscious  or  unconscious,  but  can  alone  explain  how  he 
came  to  be  the  author  of  the  poems  and  the  novels.  Mr.  Lockhart  describes  him 
as  the  finished  man  of  the  world.  Mr.  Carlyle,  again,  seems  to  speak  of  him  •% 
in  the  main,  a  manufacturer  of  hasty  books  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  and 
a  landed  estate  to  rival  neighbouring  country-gentlemen.  Both  views  appear  to 
be  unintentionally  unjust  to  Scott,  and  discordant  with  his  recorded  character; 
and  both  fail  equally  to  explain  how  such  imaginative  writing  as  his  in  prose  and 
verse  had  any  room  to  come  into  being.  Some  great  artists,  we  read,  have  enjo3fcd 
the  possession  of  wealth.  Others  have  been  gratified  by  social  position.  But  ii 
what  art  has  the  love  of  money,  or  the  love  of  rank,  ever  been  the  root  of  master* 
pieces  ?  Who  has  moved  the  world  with  these  levers  ?  You  cannot  grow  poebf : 
without  the  poetical  soil.  If  at  first  sight  this  be  leas  visible  in  Scott  than  in 
like  Byron  or  Shelley,  may  not  the  reason  be,  not  that  the  nature  of  the  poet 
absent,  but  that  it  was  more  closely  and  curiously  combined  with  the  man  of 
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common  life  than  in  others  ?    The  writer,  at  least,  desires  to  submit  this  view  as 
the  possible  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 

Walter  Scott,  it  will  probably  be  agreed,  ranks  among  the  great  of  our  race, 
both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man ;  but  in  his  portrait,  as  in  every  true  portrait,  there 
are  shadows.  Some  weakness  is  blended  intimately  with  his  strength  ;  as  we  have 
noticed,  he  cannot  escape  "the  weak  side  of  his  gifts."  His  wish  was  certainly  to 
conceal  his  inner  or  poetical  mind  from  the  world.  Perhaps  he  sometimes  con- 
cealed it  from  himsdf  One  fallacy  hence  arising  (to  return  now  to  his  commercial 
affiuis),  was  an  overestimate  of  his  practical  powers.  "  From  beginning  to  end,  he 
piqued  himself  on  being  a  man  of  business.'*  Against  this  it  is  probably  enough  to 
set  the  fact,  that  the  books  of  his  house  were  never  fairly  balanced  till  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  his  creditors.  That  the  Ballantyne  brothers  had,  each  in  his  way, 
equally  vague  ideas  on  the  matter,  was  known  perfectly  to  Scott,  who  by  1812  found 
himself  involved  in  his  first  difficulties.  Then  the  vast  success  of  the  Novels  once 
more  floated  the  house :  but  although  the  partnership  was  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
mission ot  a  really  able  commercial  man.  Constable  the  publisher,  the  reckless 
spirit  which  his  adventurous  nature  brought  with  him,  combined  with  the  peculiar 
money-difficulties  of  1825,  only  hastened  the  concluding  bankruptcy  of  1 826.  These 
twenty  years  of  business,  unsound  from  the  outset,  have  supplied  materials  for  a 
long  dispute,  with  whom  the  fault  justly  rested.  But  enough  has  been  here  stated 
to  explain  the  general  case ;  we  need  not  go  further  into  a  matter  of  which,  with 
even  more  than  usual  truth,  one  might  say  that  both  sides  were  honestly  wrong,  and 
all,  partners  in  a  catastrophe  for  which  all  were  responsible.  The  so-called  men  of 
business  and  plain  commonsensey  as  we  daily  see,  were  not  one  atom  more  truly 
entitled  to  those  epithets  than  the  romantic  Poet  But, — what  had  the  "  Ariosto 
of  the  North  '*  to  do  in  concerns  like  this  ? 

A  probable  element  in  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  House  of  Ballantyne  and 
Company  was  the  fact  that  the  partner  with  capital  sedulously  concealed  himself 
irom  the  public.  The  news  that  Scott  was  one  of  the  firm  startled  the  world  far 
mme  than  the  news  that  he  was  the  sole  author  of  the  "  Waverley  Novels."  It  is 
obnons  in  how  many  wa3rs  this  concealment  must  have  hampered  business.  One 
reason  of  it  was  a  certain  pleasure  in  m3rstery,  inherent  in  Scott's  nature,  and 
displayed  also  when  "Triermain"  and  "Harold"  were  published.  The  wish 
wa%  that  both  of  these  poems  should  be  taken  for  the  work  of  his  friend  Erskine. 
In  case  of  the  Novels,  however,  the  desire  to  escape  the  nuisance  of  commonplace 
praise  and  face-flattery  was  a  further  inducement.  It  was  not  so  wise  a  motive  that 
oo-operated  to  prompt  the  commercial  incognito.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
he  would  have  been  led  to  avoid  this  by  natural  shrewdness,  and  "  the  thread 
of  die  attorney  in  him."  But  the  peculiarity  of  Scott  is  that  something  dream- 
like and  imaginative,  together  with  something  practical  and  prosaic,  unites  in 
all  die  more  important  phases  of  his  life ;  past  and  present,  romance  and  reality, 
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meet  in  him  at  once ;  he  is  in  the  world  and  not  in  it,  as  it  were,  at  the 
time;  he  is  almost  too  unselfconscious.  The  favourable  side  of  this  strangelf 
balanced  nature  has  been  already  mdicated ;  it  gave  us  in  his  Poems  and  Novds 
together  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  diversified  "spectacle  of  human  life* 
which  we  have  had  since  Shakespeare ;  it  gave  Scott  himself  many  yean  of  pme 
and  peculiar  happmess.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  failure,  after  long-contimied 
struggles,  of  his  material  prosperity,  and  (closely  connected  with  this)  the  nanov 
and  even  unjust  view  which  he  always  took,  or  rather,  took  always  in  public^  of 
literature  and  his  own  share  in  it  He  could  not  fully  work  out  his  ideal  of  ISSt, 
however  we  interpret  it ;  his  career  has  many  curious  inconsistencies.  There  k 
nothing  which  Mr.  Lockhart  notes  more  pointedly  than  Scott's  aversion  from  what 
is  called  "  literature  as  a  profession.*'  He  endorses  with  approval,  as  Scott's  own 
view,  the  words  of  a  friend,  who  wrote  in  1799  to  encourage  him  in  persevetanoe 
at  the  bar,  "  I  rather  think  men  of  business  have  produced  as  good  poetry  in  their 
by-hours  as  the  professed  regulars : "  an  assertion  of  which  (it  need  haidly  be 
added)  the  writer  does  not  furnish  any  proofl  To  the  same  effect  it  is  added 
(181 5)  "that  Scott  never  considered  any  amount  of  literary  distinction  as  entitled 
to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with  mastery  in  the  higher  departments  of 
practical  life.  To  have  done  things  worthy  to  be  written,  was  in  his  eyes  a 
dignity  to  which  no  man  made  any  approach,  who  had  only  written  things  worthy 
to  be  read ; "  and  the  steam-eng^ine,  safety-lamp,  and  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  are  presently  named  as  examples. 

There  csm  be  no  doubt  that  the  biographer  has  here  truly  reported,  not  mere^ 
what  he  admired  Scott  for  thinking,  but  Scott's  own  conscious  idea  regardiiy 
his  life.  And  if  this  had  been  the  whole  truth,  there  can  equally  be  no  doubt  thit 
we  should  never  have  had  a  **  Marmion  "  or  a  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor."  Indeed 
except  as  the  opinion  of  so  distinguished  a  man  as  Scott,  it  would  hardly  desene 
examination.  For  what  human  being  would  seriously  pretend  to  compare  with 
each  other  things  so  generically  different  as  a  battle,  a  scientific  invention,  and  a 
song?  In  what  balances  should  we  weigh  "Othello"  and  Trafalgar,  the  coi^ 
mcrcial  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  "  The  Advancement  of  Learning," — or  decide 
which  has  been  of  most  value  to  England  ?  How  is  the  one  less  a  "  deed  "  diiB 
the  other  ?  Scott's  profound  modesty  as  to  his  own  genius  was  undoubtedly  one 
motive  in  his  estimate  of  literature ;  but  even  this  could  not  have  blinded  so  sensible 
a  man  to  its  untenability,  had  he  not  been  swayed  by  something  of  that  instinct  fcr 
living  an  old-world  life  in  the  present,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  his  character.  We 
have  here  one  of  his  practical  anachronisms.  He  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  tin 
Minstrel  of  the  "Lay"  at  Newark;  he  leans  to  the  time  when  hands  weit 
more  honoured,  at  least  more  powerful,  than  brains ;  he  wavers  in  the  delicill 
compromise  which  was  to  have  united  the  spirit  of  Scott  of  Harden  and  Scott  ef 
Abbotsford.     A  similar  sentiment  governs  his  aversion  from  "  literature  as  a  \K» 
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Much  might  be  said  for  and  against  this  feeling ;  yet  it  is  hardly  more 
dsmith,  Southey,  or  Thackeray,  that  they  made  letters  their  profession, 
iter  Scott  Few  men  whose  work  can  be  properly  classed  as  literature 
a  so  much  or  so  continuously;  none,  probably,  have  earned  more  by  their 
What  he  actually  was  as  a  man  of  business,  meanwhile,  is  recorded  in 
iThat  he  was  as  a  lawyer  has  been  described  by  himself.  "  My  pro- 
I"  (by  1800)  *'came  to  stand  nearly  upon  the  footing  which  honest 
isoled  himself  on  having  established  with  Mistress  Ann  Page,  There  was 
'/e  between  us  at  the  beginning,  and  it  pleased  Heaven  to  decrease  it  on 
naintance"  In  &ct,  at  the  point  where  we  left  the  narrative,  Scott, 
iched  by  his  marriage,  was  about  to  obtain  the  Sheriff-deputeship  of 
: ;  and  soon  after  (1806)  he  left  the  bar  for  a  Clerkship  of  Session; — 
h  together  gave  him  a  good  income,  and  had  the  additional  advantage 
at,  except  a  certain  amount  of  attendance  and  of  rapid  and  accurate 
>,  were  almost  nominal  The  criticism  to  which  these  pleasant  places 
re  exposed  Scott  firom  those  who  did  not  share  in  his  political  devotion 
;e  of  Dundas,  then  paramount  in  Scotland,  was  unfair ;  but  one  cannot 
is  entitled  to  more  than  the  praise  of  prudence  for  obtaining  ease  and 
bis  ancient  and  easy  method  : 

Deus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit ! 

t,  before  the  salaiy  from  the  clerkship,  held  at  first  in  reversion,  fell 
t  of  Scott's  works  was  already  beginning,  both  directly  in  itself  and 
irough  his  partnership  with  the  Ballantynes,  to  surpass,  as  it  before 
!d  to  comparative  insignificance,  any  sources  of  revenue, — except  those 
lus  derived  firom  the  "profession  of  literature." 

however,  has  been  said  on  Scott's  practical,  though  morally  blameless, 
vf  in  this  section  of  his  career.  Important  as  the  matter  of  income 
ny  years  to  his  healthy  enjo3rment  of  existence,  and  at  last  in  giving 
to  his  writing,  its  real  importance  lies  in  that  to  which  we  gladly  turn, 
ras  thus  enabled  to  live  the  life  for  which  he  had  been  planned  by 
5  not  what  is  most  desirable  for  man  contained  in  this,  when  "  Nature's 
happens  to  be  such  as  she  marked  out  for  Scott  ?  There  are  several  types 
Ife,  some  of  which  may  be  loftier  or  more  striking  than  his ;  yet  we  do 
r  he  could  have  done  his  peculiar  work  otherwise.  One  of  the  masters 
tiest  human  knowledge, — the  science  of  man's  nature,— defined  the 
>f  life  as  "  the  serene  exercise  of  thought "  (we  must  thus  paraphrase 
rd  Theoria)y  "  in  a  state  of  independence,  and  leisure,  and  security  so 
I  may  attain  it,  together  with  a  complete  measure  of  his  days ;  for 
x>mplete  can  enter  into  blessedness.  Such  a  life,"  he  however  adds, 
e  in  itself  above  the  height  of  humanity."     Perhaps  WordswoTiiK 
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approached  this  ideal  nearer  than  any  distinguished  man  of  Scott's  generation,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  features  in  which  Scott  fell  short ;  yet  on  the  wholes  if  the  citi* 
mate  here  taken  be  just,  he  also  was  not  &r  from  the  lofty  standard  of  Aristotle: 

We  return  to  trace  Scott's  career ;  fortunate,  if  we  have  truly  and  distincdy 
traced  what  manner  of  man  he  was ;  for  it  is  only  if  we  feel  this,  that  Mr.  Lodkr 
hart's  detailed  narrative  of  his  life,  the  interest  of  which  cannot  be  transferred  to 
an  abridgment,  gains  its  fullest  charm  and  significance.  Some  contempomy 
poets  now  became  friends  of  Scott ;  he  had  only  seen  Bums  as  a  boy,  and  it  ii 
curious  that,  closely  as  their  lines  met  in  some  points,  Bums  has  left  no  sign  of  ift' 
fluence  on  Scott's  writings.  A  greater  effect  was  produced  by  his  intercourse  widi ' 
Wordsworth,  whose  elevation  and  simplicity  of  mind  impressed  Scott  widi  t 
sense  of  his  predominance,  not  the  less  striking  because  it  was  not  consdoni^ 
avowed.  The  same  tadt  recognition  is  traceable  in  Byron ;  one  seems  also  tft 
find  it  among  all  Wordsworth's  contemporaries  in  verse ;  they  know  that  he  is  die 
head  of  the  fiunily.  "Differing  from  him  in  very  many  points  of  taste,"  writes  Soott 
in  1820,  "I  do  not  know  a  man  more  to  be  venerated  for  uprightness  of  heart  and 
loftiness  of  genius."  Wordsworth,  in  turn,  has  recorded  his  estimate  of  Scott's  power 
as  a  poet  in  some  memorable  verses,  his  feeling  for  the  man  in  an  early  letter: 
"  Your  sincere  friend,  for  such  I  will  call  myself^  though  slow  to  use  a  word  of  sodi 
solemn  meaning  to  any  one :"  (ii :  167.) — Scott  had  for  some  years  been  Sheriff  ef 
Selkirkshire  ;  and  that  he  might  live  within  the  district  he  now  (1804)  moved  tft 
Ashestiel,  a  single  house  within  the  old  Ettrick  Forest,  upon  the  banks  of  Twee4 
not  much  above  its  Junction  with  Yarrow.  "  The  river  itself  is  separated  from  the 
high  bank  on  which  the  house  stands  only  by  a  narrow  meadow  of  the  richest  n^ 
dure.  Opposite,  and  all  around,  are  the  green  hills.  The  valley  there  is  nanoiri 
and  the  aspect  in  every  direction  is  that  of  perfect  pastoral  repose."  "  Not  ecpA 
in  picturesque  beauty  to  the  banks  of  Clyde,"  says  Scott  himself,  "but  so  seques- 
tered, so  simple,  and  so  solitary,  that  it  seems  just  to  have  beauty  enough  to  deii(^ 
its  inhabitants."  And  again,  as  a  crowning  recommendation,  he  describes  Adiei" 
tiel  to  his  friend  the  distinguished  antiquary,  Mr.  G.  Ellis :  "  In  the  very  centre  of 
the  ancient  Reged,"  otherwise  known  as  the  Scoto-British  realm  of  Strathdjdfc 
These  passages  are  extracted,  because  the  general  descriptions  apply  also  to  tibe 
scenery  of  Abbotsford,  except  that  the  landscape  is  there  wider,  and  more  bai% 
and  because  they  indicate  one  dominant  motive  in  Scott's  mind.  The  presence  of 
ancient  national  associations  was  precisely  the  point  which  determined  his  duQice- 
of  property :  the  genius  loci  which,  with  an  overpowering  influence,  bound  him  dl 
his  life  to  the  Border,  and  led  him  there  from  Italy  to  die. 

By  this  time,  through  study,  the  collection  of  traditions,  experience  of  men  \S^ 
or  low  in  rank,  solitary  thought  and  imaginative  vision,  almost  all  the  materials  M 
which  Scott  was  to  work  were  ready.  When  the  first  fruits  of  this  long  preparatfap 
appeared  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstiel "  {1805),  its  success  was  not  less  surpiMigf 
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>  the  author  than  to  the  public.     Begun  as  a  ballad  on  a  large  scale  to  please 

ady  Dalkeith,  gradually  moulded  into  a  metrical  romance,  or  "  Waverley  Novel " 

I  verse,  and  interspersed  with  those  allusive  transitional  pieces  which  no  other 

^i^Iish  poet  has  managed  so  gracefully,  binding  past  and  present  together  in  one, 

cott  had  here  unconsciously  put  his  ideal  of  life  into  form,  and  fairly  "found  him- 

ilf."     **  Marmion,"  the  most  poweriul  of  the  poems,  followed  in  1808;  when  also 

cott  published  an  elaborate  edition  of  Dryden.     Some  similar  work  in  the  way  of 

cilful  editing  or  compiling  he  almost  always  had  on  hand ;  he  did  as  much  thus 

)r  students  as  if  he  had  not,  at  the  same  time,  been  the  Scott  who,  in  Words- 

xnth's  phrase,  was  " the  whole  world*s  darling."     "  Labour,"  he  said  himself,  "is 

bsolutely  the  charter  by  which  we  hold  existence."    Great  regularity,  with  perfect 

rder  and  neatness  in  the  arrangements  of  his  library,  assisted  him  in  accom- 

Itshing  so  much.     Rising  at  six,  he  "  broke  the  neck  of  the  day's  work  "  before 

reakfast :  soon  after  noon,  he  was  on  his  horse;  outdoor  employment  and  conver- 

ition  completed  the  day ;  but  though  study  was  not  resumed,  the  eye  and  the 

lind  of  such  a  man  were  never  idle.     He  knew  when  he  had  finished  his  work  ; 

at  his  best  into  it,  and  had  done:  was  in  good-humour  with  ail  his  tasks,  and 

lought  little  of  them  when  finished.     So  curiously  had  the  "  determined  indo- 

nce  "  of  his  nature  been  conquered  by  the  imperious  force  of  creative  imagination! 

uring  the  next  year  or  two  we  find  him  planning  the  "  Quarterly  Review ;"  active 

encouraging  Mr.  H.  Siddons  and  a  younger  theatrical  friend,  Mr.  D.  Terry,  on  the 

ge ;  active  also  in  his  interest  in  the  war  against  Napoleon,  and  (less  felicitously) 

-aged  in  local  politics;  then,  publishing  the  "Lady  of  the   Lake."     "Don 

lerick,"  unsuccessful  in  its  attempt  to  blend  the  past  history  of  Spain  with  the 

rests  of  the  Peninsuhir  War,  followed  {181 1) ;  "Triermain,"  and  "Rokeby," 

scene  of  which  is  lain  within  the  lands  of  the  most  talued  friend  of  Scott's 

!le  life,  Mr.  Morritt,  in  1813  :  the  "Lord  of  the  Isles"  (1815)  and  "Harold" 

')  complete  the  list  of  Poems. 

ne  general  remarks  on  Scott's  style  as  a  writer  have  been  reserved  for  the  notice 

Novels.     These  have  naturally  overshadowed  his  fame  as  a  poet ;  they  are 

angularly  and  strikingly  original — more  unique  in  literature ;  and  the  form  of 

)se  story,  admitting  readily  of  narrative  details,  and  allowing  the  author  to 

remote  allusions  as  he  advances,  was  more  capable  of  giving  free  play  for 

tastes  and  materials,  than  poetry,  however  irregular  in  its  structure.    Hence 

tot  make  himself  quite  so  much  at  home  in  his  Poems.    Perhaps  they  depend 

K>  much  on  archaeology ;  the  ancient  manners,  dresses,  and  customs  painted 

Uly  compete  in  interest  with  the  delineation  of  human  character ;  those 

IS  scenes  from  common  life  which  are  true  in  all  ages,  or  those  sketches 

mporary  manners,   which    Scott   has    employed   with    such   skill    and 

counterpoise  the  antiquarian  element  in  the  Novels,  could  hardly  find  a 

rerse.     He  has  indeed  'nvcn  us  something  of  this  kind  in  the  beautiful 
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Introductions  to  the  "  Lay"  and  "  Marmion,"  and,  less  successfully,  though  even 
here  with  much  grace,  in  "  Triermain ; "  but  they  are  not  wrought  up  into  a 
whole;  they  do  not  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  poem.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  metrical  descriptions  of  scenery,  if  not  more  picturesque  and  vivid  than 
those  of  the  romances,  tell  more  forcibly;  they  also  relieve  the  narrative^  by 
allowing  the  writer's  own  thoughts  and  interests  to  touch  our  hearts :  an  expedient 
used  by  Scott  with  singular  skill.  The  "  Exlinburgh  "  of  "  Marmion  "  is  a  splendid 
example ;  but  others  are  scattered  through  the  less  familiarly  known  poems,  whid^ 
it  is  hoped,  will  in  this  edition  find  a  fresh  circle  of  readers,  who  are  little  likely  to 
r^et  the  study. 

Scott's  incompleteness  of  style,  which  is  more  injurious  to  poetry  than  to  prote^ 
his  "careless  glance  and  reckless  rhyme,"  have  been  alleged  by  a  great  writer  of 
our  time  as  one  reason  why  he  is  now  less  popular  as  a  poet  than  he  was  in  his  own 
day,  when  from  two  to  three  thousand  copies  of  his  metrical  romances  were  yeariy 
sold.  Beside  these  faults,  which  are  visible  almost  everywhere,  the  chaige  that  he 
wants  depth  and  penetrative  insight,  has  been  often  brought  He  does  not  "wrestle 
with  the  mystery  of  existence,"  it  is  said  ;  he  does  not  try  to  solve  the  problems  of 
human  life.  Scott,  could  he  have  foreseen  this  criticism,  would  probably  not  have  been 
very  careful  to  answer  it.  He  might  have  allowed  its  correctness,  and  said  that  one 
man  might  have  this  work  to  do,  but  his  was  another.  High  and  enduring  pleasore^ 
however  conveyed,  is  the  end  of  poetry.  "  Othello  "  gives  this  by  its  profound  dis- 
play of  tragic  passion.  "  Paradise  Lost "  gives  it  by  its  religious  sublimity :  "  Childe 
Harold"  by  its  meditative  picturesqueness :  the  "  Lay"  by  its  brilliant  delineation  of 
ancient  life  and  manners.  These  are  but  scanty  samples  of  the  vast  range  of  poetry. 
In  that  house  are  many  mansions.  All  poets  may  be  seers  and  teachers ;  but  some 
teach  directly,  others  by  a  less  ostensible  and  larger  process.  Scott  never  lays  hnie 
the  workings  of  his  mind,  like  Goethe  or  Shelley ;  he  does  not  draw  out  the  monl 
of  the  landscape,  like  Wordsworth ;  rather,  after  the  feshion  of  Homer  and  the 
writers  of  the  ages  before  criticism,  he  presents  a  scene,  and  leaves  it  to  work  ill 
own  effect  on  the  reader.  His  most  perfect  and  lovely  poems,  the  short  songs  whidk 
occur  scattered  through  the  metrical  or  the  prose  narratives,  are  excellent  instancob 
He  is  the  most  unselfconsdous  of  our  modem  poets;  perhaps,  of  all  our  poets;  tbe 
difference  in  this  respect  between  him  and  his  friends  Byron  and  Wordsworth  is  like 
a  difference  of  centuries.  If  they  give  us  the  inner  spirit  of  modem  life,  or  of  natnr^ 
enter  into  our  perplexities,  or  probe  our  deeper  passions,  Scott  has  a  dramitic 
faculty  not  less  delightful  and  precious.  He  hence  attained  eminent  success  in  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  difficult  aims  of  Poetry, — sustained  vigour,  cleamessi  aai 
interest  in  narration.  If  we  reckon  up  the  poets  of  the  world,  we  may  be  surprfeeft 
to  find  how  very  few  (dramatists  not  included)  have  accomplished  this,  and  ittff 
be  hence  led  to  estimate  Scott's  rank  in  his  art  more  justly.  One  looks  thraq^ 
the  English  poetry  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  in  vain,  unless  it  be  hereadl 
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there  Indicated  in  Keats,  for  such  a  power  of  vividly  throwing  himself  into  others 
as  that  of  Scott  His  contemporaries,  Crabbe  excepted,  paint  emotions.  He 
paints  men  when  strongly  moved.  They  draw  the  moral ;  but  he  can  invent  the 
fable.  It  would  be  rash  to  try  to  strike  a  balance  between  men,  each  so  great  in 
his  own  way ;  the  picture  of  one  could  not  be  painted  with  the  other's  palette ; 
all  are  fizst-rate  in  their  kind  ;  and  every  reader  can  choose  the  style  which  gives 
him  the  highest,  healthiest,  and  most  lasting  pleasure. 

It  is,  however,  only  by  considering  Scott  in  relation  to  his  own  age  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  formed  himself,  that  we  can  reach  a  full  estimate  of  him 
as  a  poet.  This  mode  of  viewing  a  man,  it  is  true,  has  been  sometimes  pressed 
too  far.  Genius,  in  one  sense  the  child  of  its  century,  in  another  is  its  father. 
Circnmstances  explain  much :  but  they  do  not  account  for  it  The  individuality  of 
the  poet  will  always  be  the  central  point  in  him ;  there  is  an  element  in  the  soid 
insoluble  to  the  most  scientific  analysis  of  a  man's  surroundings.  But  much  light  is 
undoubtedly  gained  by  examining  them.  Scott  received  early,  as  we  have  seen,  his 
direction  in  literature.  Coming  at  the  close  of  an  age  of  criticism,  he  inaugurated 
an  age  of  revival  and  of  creation.  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  there  was  some- 
thii^  of  reaction  in  this.  Love  of  the  ballads  of  Scotland,  of  mediaeval  legends, 
of  German  romantic  poetry,  had  unconsciously  impressed  his  style  upon  him  before 
18001  Already  his  passion  was  to  describe  wild  and  adventurous  characters,  to 
drlineate  the  natural  landscape,  to  seek  the  persons  of  his  drama  in  feudal  times 
or  in  the  common  life  around  him.  The  weighty  satire  of  Dryden  or  Johnson, 
the  cultivated  world  of  Pope,  the  classical  finish  of  Gray,  although  admired  for 
their  own  merits,  had  no  share  in  his  heart  of  hearts.  The  friend  of  Dr.  Blacklock, 
the  child  of  the  Edinburgh  of  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  he  was  a  "  bom  romantic  " 
without  knowing  it.  Beyond  any  one  he  is  the  discoverer  or  creator  of  the 
"modem  style.*'  How  much  is  implied  in  this!  ...  It  is  true  that  by  1805 
two  other  great  leaders  had  already  begun  their  career.  Coleridge's  fragment 
of  "Christabd"  was  known  to  Scott,  and  influenced  him  in  the  "Lay." 
Wordsworth  had  published  some  of  the  most  charming  of  his  lyrics.  But 
these  men  had  as  3ret  produced  little  effect,  and  the  new  faith  nowhere  found 
fewer  believers  than  in  Eldinburgh ;  where,  partly  through  the  reluctance  of 
the  ordinary  mind  to  accept  originality,  in  part  through  the  intense  conser\'atism 
of  literature,  poets  who  now  rank  among  the  glories  of  England  were  treated 
as  heretics  with  idle  condemnation.  It  was  some  time  before  Scott  could  raise 
himself  above  this  atmosphere,  and  say  of  the  leading  critic  of  the  time,  "  Our 
very  ideas  of  what  is  poetry  differ  so  widely,  that  we  rarely  talk  upon  these 
tak^fOdOL  There  is  something  in  Mr.  Jeffrey's  mode  of  reasoning  that  leads  me 
greatly  to  doubt  whether  he  really  has  any  feeling  of  poetical  genius."  Few 
peopk  are  now  likely  to  dispute  this  estimate  ;  and  no  one  did  more  to  discredit 
the  nairow  criticism  prevalent  sixty  years  since  than  Scott.     If  Lord  McvcavxU^'^  \ 
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opinion  be  correct,  that  Byron's  poetry  served  to  introduce  and  to  popularize 
Wordsworth's,  Scott's  even  more  decidedly  cleared  the  way  for  "Childe  Harold** 
and  the  "Giaour."  Indeed,  much  in  Byron  is  modelled  upon  the  older  poet, 
to  whom  he  always  looked  up  with  a  respectful  affection  which  makes  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  in  his  own  chequered  story.  *'Of  all  men  Scott  is  the  most  open, 
the  most  honourable,  the  most  amiable.  ** 

With  the  proceeds  of  **  Rokeby  "  Scott  made  himself  master  of  a  cottage  then 
called  Clarty  Hole,  but  soon  characteristically  renamed  Abbotsford,  close  to  the 
Tweed,  about  midway  between  Melrose,  Ashestiel,  and  Selkirk.  Bare  and 
essentially  unimproveable  is  most  of  the  land  hereabout :  Scott  did  something 
for  it  by  planting, — the  favourite  outdoor  employment  of  his  middle  life  ;  yet  to 
an  English  eye  the  trees  have  a  poor,  sad,  nay  (what  from  his  work  one  did  not 
expect),  even  a  formal  and  impicturesque,  air ;  the  wider  views  over  the  Border 
are  rather  desolate  than  impressive ;  there  is  neither  the  sweet  '*  pastoral  melan- 
choly "  of  Yarrow,  nor  the  verdure  and  richness  of  Melrose.  But  to  the  inner  eye 
of  the  poet  this  region  displayed  scenes  more  lovely  than  Sorrento,  more  romantic 
than  Monte  Rosa.  There  was  the  Roman  way  to  the  ford  by  the  house,  the 
**  Catrail "  which  had  bounded 

Reged  wide 
And  hxc  Strath-Clyde ; 

the  glen  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  famous  in  fairy  tradition ;  the  haunted  ruins  of 
Boldside;  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Melrose,  the  last  great  clan-fight  of  the 
Borders ; — Melrose  visible  eastward,  the  Eildon  Hills  cleft  into  their  picturesque 
serration  by  Michael  Scott,  south  ;  Tweed  flowing  below  the  house  and  audible  in 
it  with  its  silver  ripple  ....  Some  ambition  to  found  a  line  of  "  Scotts  of  Abbots* 
ford,"  fated  not  to  be  fulfilled  ;  even  some  fancy  less  worthy  of  a  great  mind,  to 
be  himself  a  lord  of  acres,  may  have  influenced  him  when  he  laid  out  so  much 
money  and  energy  on  the  lands  of  Abbotsford,  and  on  the  endless  antiquariaii 
details  of  the  house  which  he  built  there.  Yet  many  phrases  in  his  writings,  and, 
far  more,  what  we  know  of  Scott's  nature  through  life,  afford  convincing  prooft 
that  the  possessions  he  really  and  veritably  sought  for  were  these  memories  of  the 
past :  these  relics  of  that  ancient  Scotland  for  which  he  felt,  "  like  a  lover  or  4 
child,"  with  a  rare  and  noble  passion.  Abbotsford,  with  its  Gothic  architecture,—- 
tasteful  and  poetically-imagined,  if,  to  our  more  trained  eyes,  imperfect  in  laaxef 
particulars — its  armour  and  stained  glass  and  carved  oak,  its  library  of  precioQ| 
mediaeval  lore,  poetry  and  history,  its  museum  of  little  things  consecrated  by  gietl 
remembrances,  to  Scott  was  a  place  where  actual  life  was  beantified  by  the  ideal 
of  his  imagination,  a  Waverley  romance  realized  in  stone,  a  castle  of  his  waking 
dreams, — and  held,  also,  as  it  proved,  like  those  he  sung  of,  rather  by  some 
fanciful  and  fairy  tenure  than  by  matter-of-fact  possession.  The  gray  mass  of 
Abbotsford,  with  its  sombre  plantations,  is  not  more  enriched  and  glorified  i| 
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lovely  drawing,  than  the  lordship  of  these  barren  acres  was  to  Scott  by 
oiinating  poet  within  him. 

.  Scott  was  one  of  a  cheerful  company  who  coasted  round  Scotland  in 
ngaged  upon  lighthouse  business,  touching  at  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys, 
sles,  and  north  of  Ireland.  A  pleasant  journal  records  the  incidents 
p,  saddened  at  the  close  by  the  death  of  a  dear  friend,  the  Duchess  of 
.  It  is  a  curious  pomt  of  Ukeness  between  Scott  and  Goethe  that, 
ig  poets  eminently  interested  in  seeing  men,  and  cities,  and  wild 
id  both  also  personally  independent,  yet  the  journeys  of  both  were 
y  limited  Goethe  never  saw  London,  Paris,  or  Vienna.  Except 
ip  in  1 810,  Scott  made  but  this  one  visit  to  the  North  and  West  of 
and  hardly  knew  more  of  England  than  lay  between  Berwick  and 
The  world  must  have  lost  much  by  this ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
I  guided  by  a  true  instinct,  and  feared  lest  the  amount  and  vividness  of 
ssions  which  would  have  poured  in  upon  them  might  be  overpoweruig 
!  exercise  of  their  genius. 

1  exultation  natural  to  him,  Scott  now  witnessed  the  first  fall  of  Napoleon, 
ompleted  his  valuable  edition  of  Swift's  works.  But  the  year  is  most 
e  to  his  biographer  through  that  event  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
h  in  Scott's  life, — the  publication  of  "Waverley.' 


Ill 


the  period  here  closed,  powerful  rivals  in  poetry  had  risen  to  divide 
iarity  of  Scott  Byron  had  carried  the  manner  of  his  tales  into 
donate  scenes  of  life.  Crabbe  had  enlarged  that  gallery  of  human 
which,  if  wanting  in  beauty,  in  originality  and  number  stands  alone 
he  poems  of  the  time.  The  allegiance  of  those  lovers  of  the  inmost 
X)ctry  who  give  the  law  to  the  next  generation  had  been  secured  by 
th.  The  brilliant  dawn  of  Shelley  was  breaking  on  a  yet  unconscious 
)ur  modem  school  had  passed  the  circle  within  which  Scott  had  once 
chief  magician.  He  felt  this  ;  and,  never  strictly  a  believer  in  his  own 
id  already  set  himself  to  put  into  the  prose  form  which  suited  it  best 
le  vast  material  which  he  had  gathered  ;  beginning  with  the  last  greatly 
event  in  Scottish  history.  "  Waverley,"  commenced  in  1805  (whence 
I  title  "  Sixty  Years  Since"),  taken  up  in  1810,  was  completed  now,  and 
in  July  1 8 14.  The  last  two  volumes  were  written  within  three  weeks  of 
ler  of  excitement,  a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Lockhart  tells  a  very  striking  anec- 
172,3).  From  motives  already  touched  on,  Scott  carefully  concealed 
ship ;  and  although  long  before  his  name  was  announced  (1827]  little 
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doubt  remained  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  men,  this  first  novel  wanted  the  impulse 
of  his  already  acquired  fame :  yet  the  blow  went  home,  the  success  was  immediate, 
and  the  writer  had  once  more  "found  himself*  in  literature. 

A  few  more  dates  will  mark,  in  a  general  way,  the  course  of  the  writez's  genius 
in  this  field.  " Guy  Mannering"  appeared  in  1815  ;  "  The  Antiquary"  and  "Old 
Mortality"  next  year;  "The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  1818;  "Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor"  and  "Ivanhoe,"  1819 ;  "Kenilworth"  and  "The  Pirate,"  1821 ;  "St 
Ronan's  Well,"  1823  ;  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  1828.  These  may  be  considered 
the  typical  works  of  the  series  ;  though  there  is  hardly  one  which  does  not  display 
the  wonderful  versatility  of  their  author.  Take  even  the  feeblest  of  the  "  Wavcrley 
Novels,"  when  shall  we  see  the  like  again,  in  this  style  of  romance  ? — Goethe  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  Scott  as  the  "greatest  writer  of  his  time,"  as  unique  and  un- 
equalled. When  asked  to  put  his  views  on  paper,  he  replied  with  the  remark  which 
he  made  also  upon  Shakespeare,  Scott's  art  was  so  high,  that  it  was  hard  to  attempt 
giving  a  formal  opinion  on  it  But  a  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  relation  borne 
by  the  Novels  to  the  author's  character.  Putting  aside  those  written  in  depressed 
spirits  and  failing  health,  the  inequality  of  merit  in  the  remainder  appears  almost 
exactly  proportioned,  not  to  their  date,  but  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  founded 
on  Scottish  life  during  the  century  preceding  1771.  In  this  leading  characteristic 
they  are  the  absolute  reproduction  of  the  writer's  own  habitual  thoughts  and  interests^ 
Once  more,  we  find  in  them  a  practical  compromise  between  past  and  present 
We  have  had  no  writer  whose  own  country  was  more  completely  his  inspiration.  But 
he  is  inspired  by  the  "  ain  countree"  he  had  seen,  or  heard  of  from  those  who  were 
old  during  his  youth.  As  he  recedes  from  Scotland  and  from  "  sixty  years  since," 
his  strength  progressively  declines.  What  we  see  as  the  series  advances,  are  not  so 
much  signs  that  he  had  exhausted  himself)  as  symptoms  that  he  had  exhausted  the 
great  situations  of  the  century  before  his  own  birth;  and  "St  Ronan's  Well** 
remains  the  solitary  proof  that,  had  events  encouraged  Scott  to  throw  himself 
frankly  into  contemporary  life,  he  might  (in  the  writer's  judgment)  have  been  first 
of  the  English  novelists  here,  as  he  indisputably  is  in  the  romance  of  the  past 

It  has  been  observed  that  one  of  the  curious  contrasts  which  make  up  that  com- 
plex creature,  Walter  Scott,  is  the  strong  attraction  which  drew  him,  as  a  Low* 
lander  the  bom  natural  antagonist  of  the  Gael,  to  the  Highland  people.  Looking 
back  on  the  Celtic  clans  as  we  happily  may,  as  a  thing  of  the  fax  past,  softened  by 
distance,  coloured  by  the  finest  tints  of  poetry,  and  with  that  background  of  noble 
scenery  which  has  afforded  to  many  of  us  such  pure  and  lofty  pleasure,  we  can- 
not conceive  without  a  painful  effort  that  within  a  few  years  of  Scott's  own  biidt 
the  Highlander  had  been  to  the  Lowlander  much  what  the  Hindoo, — the  Afghan 
or  Mahratta  at  legist, — is  at  present  to  the  Englishman.  All  that  we  admire  in  tlift 
Gael  had  been  to  the  Scot  proper  the  source  of  contempt  and  of  repugnance.  S«db 
a  feeling  is  one  of  the  worst  instincts  of  human  nature ;  it  is  an  unmistakeable  part  of 
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the  bniteaRimal  within  us;  more  than  any  other  cause,  the  hatred  of  race  to  race  has 
hampered  the  progress  of  man.  There  is  also  no  feeling  which  is  more  persistent 
and  obstinate.  But  it  has  been  entirely  conquered  in  case  of  the  Saxon  and  the  Gael 
Now  this  vast  and  salutary  change  in  national  opinion  is  directly  due  to  ScotL 
Something  of  the  kind  might  possibly  liave  come  with  time ;  but  he,  in  fact,  was 
the  man  whose  lot  was  to  accomplish  it  This  may  be  regarded,  on  the  whole, 
is  his  greatest  achievement  He  imited  the  sympathies  of  two  hostile  races  by  tlie 
sheer  force  of  genius.  He  healed  the  bitterness  of  centuries.  Scott  did  much  in 
idealizing,  as  poetry  should,  the  common  life  of  his  contemporaries.  He  equally 
did  mach  in  rendering  the  past  history,  and  the  history  of  other  countries  in  which 
Scotchmen  played  a  conspicuous  part,  real  to  us.  But  it  is  hardly  a  figure  of 
speech  to  say,  that  he  created  the  Celtic  Highlands  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civi- 
lized world. 

If  this  be  not  first-rate  power,  it  may  be  asked  where  we  are  to  find  it     The 

admirable  spirit  and  picturesqueness  of  Scott's  poems  and  novels  carry  us  along 

with  them  so  rapidly,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  weaknesses  and  inequalities  of 

his  work  are  so  borne  upon  the  surface,  that  we  do  not  always  feel  how  unique 

they  are  in  literature.     Scott  is  often  inaccurate  in  historical  painting,  and  puts 

modem  feeling  into  the  past     He  was  not  called  upon,  as  we  have  noticed,  to 

represent  mental  struggles,  but  the  element  of  original  thought  is  deficient  in  his 

creations.     "Scott*s,"  says  an  able  critic,    "is  a  healthy  and  genial  world  of 

reflection,  but  it  wants  the  charm  of  delicate  exactitude  ;  wc  miss  the  consecrating 

power : "    {NcUwnal  Rtvieao^  April,   1858).      He  is  altogether  inferior   to   Miss 

Austen  in  describing  the  finer  elements  of  the  womanly  nature ;  we  rarely  know 

how  the  heroine  feels;  the  author  paints  love  powerfully  in  its  effects  and  its 

dominatiog  influence ;  he  does  not  lead  us  to  "  the  inmost  enchanted  fountain  "  of 

!  the  heart     In  czeating  types  of  actual  human  life  Scott  is  perhaps  surpassed  by 

■    Crabbe ;  he  does  not  analyse  character,  or  delineate  it  in  its  depths,  but  exhibits 

:   ihe  man  rather  by  speech  and  action  ;  he  is  "  extensive  "  rather  than  *'  intensive  ;" 

I   has  more  of  Chaucer  in  him  than  of  Goethe ;   yet,  if  we  look  at  the  variety 

and  richness  of  his  gallery,  at  his  command  over  pathos  and  terror,  the  laughter 

i   and  the  tears,  at  the  many  large  interests  beside  those  of  romance  wliich  he 

realizes  to  us,  at  the  way  in  which  he  paints  the  whole  life  of  men,  not  their 

I    hnmouxi  or  passions  alone,  at  his  unfailing  wholesomeness  and  freshness,  like 

the  fea  and  air  and  great  elementary  forces  of  Nature,  it  may  be  pronounced 

a  just  estimate  which, — ^without  trying  to  measure  the  space  which  separates  tlicse 

!   stan^ — places  Scott  second  in  our  creative  or  imaginative  literature  to  Shake- 

ipeure.    •*  All  is  great  in  the  Waverley  Novels, ''said  Goethe  in  1S31,  "material, 

effect,  characters,  execution.'*    Astronomers  tell  us  that  there  are  no  fixed  points 

I  m  die  heavens,  and  that  earth  and  sun  momentarily  shifl  their  bearings.     An 

amlqgoitt  displacement  may  be  preparing  for  the  loftiest  glories  of  the  human 

I -_ '. \ 
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intellect ;  Homer  may  become  dim,  and  Shakespeare  too  distant.  Perhaps  the 
sanie  fate  is  destined  for  Scott  But  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  this,  or 
try  to  predict  the  time  when  men  will  no  longer  be  impressed  by  the  vividness  of 
"  Waverley,"  or  the  pathos  of  "  Lammermoor." 

The  leading  idea  of  this  sketch  of  Scott's  character  is,  that,  under  the  disguise  of 
worldly  sense  and  shrewdness,  the  poetical  nature  predominated  in  his  life.  In 
regard  to  his  conduct  and  career,  this  point  has  perhaps  been  sufficiently  illustrated. 
Looking  at  him  now  as  an  imaginative  writer ;  from  many  causes,  amongst  which 
modesty  and  pride  played  an  equal  part,  he  has  told  us  little  of  his  own  mind. 
Compared  with  Byron*s  (»ee  the  correspondence  between  them, — iii :  394),  Scott's 
letters  are  superficial;  until  misfortune  unveiled  him  to  himself,  there  are  no 
"  Confessions "  in  his  journal.  Then  we  find,  what  discerning  friends  had  long 
noticed,  that  the  strong  man  had  carried  with  him  through  life  the  sensitiveness  of 
his  childhood.  One,  to  whose  papers  in  Frase^s  Magazine  (1835-6)  this  sketch  is 
indebted  for  some  observations  not  found  elsewhere,  remarks  that  Scott  was  of^en 
subject  to  fits  of  abstraction,  when  he  would  be  so  completely  absorbed  in  thick- 
coming  foncies,  that  he  became  unconscious  where  he  was,  or  what  he  was  writing. 
Scott's  stem  repression  and  strong  wish  to  do  before  the  world  only  what  the  world 
does,  render  these  points  at  once  more  hard  to  trace,  and  more  significant  The 
emotion  of  such  a  character  is  deep  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  which  it  meets  from 
the  other  elements.  The  fervour  which  melted  Scott  would  have  consumed  a  less 
jpowerfiil  nature.  When  among  scenes  of  wild  Nature  he  was  so  rapt  and  excited 
that  his  friends  felt  it  the  wisest  and  kindest  thing  '*  to  leave  him  to  himself" 
(iv :  181).  This  was  in  the  height  of  his  vigour  and  assumed  stoicism.  Later  on,  but 
some  time  before  decline  had  seized  him,  he  Mrrites,  "  The  beauty  of  the  evening,  the 
sighing  of  the  summer  breeze,  bring  the  tears  into  my  eyes  not  unpleasantly : "  or 
again,  "I  spent  the  day  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  the  woods,  idly  stirred  by 
the  succession  of  a  thousand  vague  thoughts  and  fears,  the  gay  strangely  mingled 
with  those  of  dismal  melancholy ;  tears  which  seemed  ready  to  flow  unbidden ; 
smiles  which  approached  to  those  of  insanity."  And  then  he  adds,  "I  scribbled 
some  verses,  or  rather,  composed  them  in  my  memory."  If  the  one  eminent  English 
critic  who  has  expressed  a  formal  judgment  upon  Scott  as  a  writer,  had  not  insisted 
chiefly  upon  the  rapidity  of  his  writings,  treating  them  as  superficial  and  transient 
in  interest,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point ;  it  really  11 
no  more  than  that  imagination  is  never  displayed  but  by  a  man  of  imaginative 
mind ;  that  poetry  can  be  written  only  by  a  poet  But  even  the  charge  of  over- 
haste  appears  to  be  pressed  by  Mr.  Carlyle  too  far.  Scott's  idea  of  poetical  style,  it 
must  be  allowed,  errs  upon  the  side  of  spontaneous  impulse ;  he  would  rather  be  nn* 
finished  than  overfinished,  preferred  vigour  to  refinement,  and  aimed  at  the  qualitiei 
he  admired  in  Dryden,  "  perpetual  animation  and  elasticity  of  thought ; "  did  no! 
make  the  most  of  his  admirable  materials ;  atoned  for  the  random  and  the  recklea 
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by  pictnresqueness  and  movemeat  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  atoned  for  in  perfect 
I  work ;  "  incompleteness  cannot  enter  into  it ; "  the  rival  forces,  as  in  Nature, 
I  balance  each  other.  In  a  word,  Scott's  was  the  Gothic  mind  throughout,  not  the 
Greek  ;  he  wants  that  indefinable  air  of  distinction  which  even  the  lesser  ancient 
i  anthois  have ;  no  writer  of  such  power  has  furnished  fewer  quotations ;  "  he 
I  osed  the  first  sufficient  words  which  came  uppermost ; "  he  does  not  bring  his 
I  idea  to  a  consummate  expression,  such  as  incorporates  itself  within  the  memory ; 
'  thought  and  the  phrase,  matter  and  spirit,  rarely  seem  to  form  one  indivisible 
^  whole.  It  is  in  this  quarter  that  he  is  perhaps  most  in  danger  from  the  hand  of 
I  Time.  To  say  that  such  was  Scott's  nature,  and  that  he  did  best  to  follow  it, 
I  whether  in  his  genius  or  in  his  life,  would  be  to  assume  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  the  peculiar  attribute  of  genius,  its  capacity  for  improvement.  Yet 
I  we  must  not  conclude  that  his  writing  cost  him  little ;  it  should  be  remembered 
I  that  he  hardly  touched  original  work  till  he  was  of  mature  age,  and  had  collected 
'  vast  stores ;  he  is  like  the  musician  who  plays  the  most  difficult  piece  at  sight,  as 
:  the  reward  and  the  result  of  years  of  practice.  **  What  infinite  diligence  in  the 
preparatory  studies ;  what  truth  of  detail  in  the  execution,"  said  Goethe.  The 
with  which  Scott  actually  composed,  in  fact,  consumed  him ;  the  fire  of 
destroyed  the  conductor.  When  we  read  that  '*  Guy  Mannering "  was 
completed  within  six  weeks,  we  may  say,  ''These  things  were  his  paralysis.'' 
Nothing  came  to  Scott  "  in  ais  sleep."  "  I  will  avoid,"  he  says,  in  one  of  the 
few  letters  where  he  speaks  out,  "  any  occupation  so  laborious  and  agitating,  as 
poetry  must  be  to  be  worth  anything"  (vi :  400). 

The  one  of  all  Scott's  writings  which  has  the  highest  qualities  of  pathos  and  of 

unitY, — the  one  which,  on  the  whole,  may  be  called  his  greatest  and  most  poetical, 

affords  the  dearest  example  of  what  this  essay  aims  most  at  proving,  the  dominant 

intensity  of  the  imaginative  element  in  Scott    He  dictated  the  "  Bride  of  Lammer- 

moor"  while  recovering  firom  very  severe  illness  (1819) :  but  on  regaining  health, 

"when  it  was  first  put  into  his  hands  in  a  complete  form,  he  did  not  recollect  one 

single  incident,  character,  or  conversation  it  contained. "   Of  all  that  we  know  about 

Scott,  this  incident  is  the  most  remarkable,  especially  if  we  recall  the  conspicuous 

sanity  of  his  temperament ;  it  casts  the  deepest  light  upon  his  nature  ;  it  shows 

howy  when  he  wrote  most  powerfully,  he  was  so  inspired  and  penetrated  by 

siib|ect  that  it  flowed  from  him  as  if  by  a  kind  of  rapture  or  possession  ;  it 

one  ready  to  say  that,  when  least  himself,  he  was  most  himself. 

But  many  pages  might  be  given  to  the  criticism  of  Scott  as  a  writer.     It  is  time 

tint  we  ihonld  resume  his  life,  and  try  to  complete  the  picture  of  his  character. 

Soott  hid  once  or  twice  visited  London  in  his  earlier  da3rs,  when  he  was  known 

namly  as  an  antiquarian  ;  in  181 5  he  was  received  there  "  with  all  the  honours." 

"Waverleyi"  everywhere  recognized  as  his,  put  him  at  the  head  of  our  imaginative 

piQie ;  u  a  poet,  he  was  seocmd  in  popularity  to  Byron  alone.    ByTOtC^  V^Y"^  \ 
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attack  upon  him  in  the  "  Elnglish  Bards ''  had  been  long  forgottto ;  forgiveness  it 
had  never  needed  from  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  Scott's  temper,  who  had  laughed, 
praised  the  writer's  power,  and  added  only,  "  spleen  and  gall  are  disastrous  materials 
to  work  with  for  any  length  of  time. "  These  two  great  men  now  met,  each  with  equal 
esteem  for  the  gifts  of  the  other ;  and  Scott  sought  Byron's  friendship  with  that  alacrity 
of  warm  admiration  for  force  of  mind  and  character  which  marks  him  through 
life,  and  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  genius.  Soon  after  came  the  final  '*  Hundred 
Days  "  of  Napoleon ;  Scott  was  among  the  first  to  visit  the  scenes  of  the  campaign, 
and  he  found  at  Paris, — ^then  a  city  representative  of  everything  except  France, — 
a  renewal  of  his  English  popularity  from  the  politicians  and  soldiers  of  the  *'  allied 
armies."  Some  animated  letters,  and  an  Ode  on  Waterloo  (not  equal  to  the 
occasion),  were  the  fruit  of  this  journey.  Now  followed  several  years  of  a  splen- 
did, and,  on  the  whole,  a  singularly  well-enjoyed  prosperity.  **What  series,"  says 
Mr.  Carlyle,  *' followed  out  of  Waverley,  and  how  and  with  what  result,  is  known  to 
all  men ;  was  witnessed  and  watched  with  a  kind  of  rapt  astonishment  by  alL 
Walter  Scott  became  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet,  of  Abbotsford  (1820} ;  on  whom 
Fortune  seemed  to  pour  her  whole  cornucopia  of  wealth,  honour,  and  worldly 
good ;  the  favourite  of  Princes  and  of  Peasants,  and  all  intermediate  men."  That 
there  was  another  and  a  more  poetical  side  to  the  "wealth  and  worldly  good"  in 
Scott's  mind  has  been  already  noticed  ;  Abbotsford,  with  its  relics  and  historical 
territory ;  its  visitors  from  all  lands,  including  many  of  the  best  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  its  happy  life  among  friends  of  equal  age,  and  children  fast  growing  up 
to  be  friends  (two  sons  and  two  daughters),  and  healthy  pleasures  in  forest  and 
moor ;  and  now  at  last,  full  enjoyment  of  the  creative  power,  "the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine," — ^was  a  realized  romance  to  Scott,  the  past  living  again  in  the 
present,  common  existence  enriched  and  beautified  by  poetry.  Mr.  Lockhart 
here  gives  several  pleasing  and  brilliant  pictures  of  his  father-in-law's  life  in  town 
and  country ;  a  day  at  Abbotsford  and  a  dinner  at  Ballantyne's  are  hardly  inferior 
to  scenes  in  the  **  Antiquary  "  or  "  Rob  Roy  "  in  vividness. 

These  descriptions  would  suffer  by  abridgment ;  in  place  of  them,  let  us  try  and 
form  some  image  of  the  man.  The  first  impression  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a 
stalwart  Liddesdale  farmer,  shrewd  and  quiet ;  the  figure  of  good  height,  the 
forehead  lofly,  tiiough  not  to  the  exaggerated  measure  of  the  bust  ;  complexion 
ruddy ;  features  massive,  and  inclining  to  heaviness.  When  he  spoke,  this  rather 
inanimate  sdr  kindled  into  brilliant  life  in  his  eye  and  mouth,  equally  capable  of 
expressing  humour  or  pathos,  and  produced  a  greater  effect  by  the  force  of  con* 
trast.  The  mutability  of  his  features  is  noted  throughout  his  life,  and  must  have 
tried  beyond  their  powers  the  artists  who  attempted  his  portrait  Whether  throq|^ 
the  early  fever  and  its  lameness,  or  some  excess  in  field-sports  and  genial  liviii|^ 
or  the  corrosion  of  a  mind  that  never  left  him  at  leisure  to  "do  nothing,"  or 
through  all  caases  combine^  when  little  over  fifty  he  had  already  the  look  of  A 
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"gmllant  old  gentleman  ;"  and  the  sense  of  premature  old  age  is  written  on  every 
leaf  of  his  later  journals.  "  I  think  I  shall  not  live  to  the  usual  verge  of  human 
CTitfenrr ;  I  shall  never  see  the  threescore  and  ten."  Yet  Scott  preserved  the 
spirit  of  his  youth,  and  to  the  last  was  characteristically  unwilling  to  allow  him- 
self beaten,  even  in  climbing  a  slope  without  assistance.  In  these  external 
details  one  reads  the  man;  Scott,  with  his  many  contrasts  and  antitheses  of 
diqxmtioii,  was  eminently  made  "all  of  a  piece.'*  This  harmony  of  nature 
was  not  less  shown  in  his  conversation,  which  left  the  sense  of  quiet  power, 
iiieshaiistible  variety  of  anecdote,  study  of  human  character,  and  wealth  of  the 
vdl-stored  memory,  rather  than  of  brilliancy.  "He  did  not  affect  sayings;  the 
points  and  sententious  turns,  which  are  easily  caught  up,  were  not  natural  to  him. 
The  great  charm  of  his  table-talk  was  in  the  sweetness  and  abandon  with  which 
it  ilowcdlt  always  guided  by  good  sense  and  taste ;  the  warm  and  unstudied 
doqnenoe  with  which  he  expressed  rather  sentiments  than  opinions ;  and  tl  e 
liveUnen  and  force  with  which  he  narrated  and  described."  Abbotsford  was  a 
centre  of  life  and  society  in  its  brightest,  most  enjoyable,  and  most  cultivated  form, 
miqiie  in  England,  and  which  unhappily  has  never  found  a  rivaL  No  house,  except 
it  were  Voltaire^s  at  Femey,  is  reputed  to  have  been  equally  thronged.  Scott  s 
hospitality  and  kindliness  were  unlimited ;  he  had  the  open  nature  which  is  the 
most  cfaanning  of  all  charms ;  was  wholly  free  from  the  folly  of  fastidiousness ; 
kad  real  dignity,  and  hence  never  '*  stood  upon  it ; "  talked  to  all  he  met,  and 
lifed  as  friend  with  friend  among  his  servants  and  followers.  "Sir  Walter 
speaks  to  every  man,'*  one  of  them  said,  "as  if  they  were  blood-relations." 
\  Let  US  complete  the  picture  in  his  own  words  ;  they  give  us  the  two  contrasting 
sda  of  htt  character.  "  Few  men  have  enjoyed  society  more,  or  been  bored^  as 
it  is  called,  less,  by  the  company  of  tiresome  people.  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
any  one^  oat  of  whom  I  could  not  extract  amusement  or  edification.  Still,  how* 
I  ever,  from  the  earliest  time  I  can  remember,  I  preferred  the  pleasure  of  being 
'  alone  to  wishing  for  visitors." — Need  it  be  added  that  he  was  fond  of  the  company 
of  youth,  and  delighted  as  a  mother  in  his  children's  presence  ?  The  letters  to  his 
ddest  son's  yoong  wife  are  the  most  attractive  and  graceful  in  the  series. 

Oar  sketchy  inevitably  incomplete,  must  not  be  concluded  without  some  note  of 

Scottfs taste  and  feeling  towards  literature.     This,  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  "engrossed 

&e  greater  part  of  his  interest  and  reflection."    Beside  his  original  works,  and  the 

I  volominons  editions  of  Swift  and  Dryden,  Scott  edited  or  superintended  as  many 

.  ifl|irints  ss  would  have  made  the  fame  of  an  ordinary  antiquarian.     His  own  taste 

led  him  by  preference  to  our  older  poets.     With  Shakespeare  his  novels 

ft  dose  ftmiliarity.    Scott's  admiration  for  Dryden  is  expressed  in  the  Life  pre- 

find  to  bis  edidon :  that  which  he  felt  for  Johnson's  two  "  Satires  "  was  little  inferior. 

-  He  depknoi  in  nature  life,  his  ignorance  of  the  Greek  literature ;  of  the  Latin  he 

'  bid  no  Jnt'W^y  knowledge  \  nor  does  his  early  interest  in  Goethe^ ' '  my  old  mastec  "    I 
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appear  to  have  been  followed  \^  the  appreciation  of  those  works  compared  with 
which  "Goetz*'  was  but  crude  and  feeble.  Dante,  who  represents  rather  the 
Roman  than  the  Gothic  mediaevalism,  he  did  not  admire ;  finding  hhn  **  obscure 
and  difficult,"  and  remaining  even  seemingly  ignorant  till  the  year  of  his  death  that 
his  own  ancestor,  Michael  Scott,  had  found  a  place  far  down  in  Hell,  where  he  is 
lodged  by  Dante  in  company  of  Amphiaraus,  Teiresias,  and  other  reputed  sorcerers 
In  obedience  not  only  to  his  own  taste,  but  to  a  traditional  fame  now  greatly  faded, 
Scott  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  through  the  **  Orlando  "  of  Artosto  yearly.  The 
judgments  preserved  on  modem  English  poetry  are  few  and  uncritical  In  an  undated 
conversation  he  spoke  of  himself  and  of  Campbell  as  much  inferior  to  Bums ;  and 
ranked  Miss  Joanna  Baillie  far  above  each.  He  even  couples  her  with  Shakespeace 
in  one  of  the  *'  Introductions ''  to  Marmion.  But  Scott^s  impressions  fluctuated. 
Thus  he  knew  no  man  (1820)  **  more  to  be  venerated  "  than  Wordsworth  for 
"loftiness  of  genius:"  again,  he  "always  reckoned  Bums  and  Byron  the  most 
genuine  poetical  geniuses  of  my  time,  and  half  a  century  before  me  :"  (1826; : — an 
opinion  founded  on  that  predominance  of  the  impulsive  character  in  them,  which 
was  the  inspiration  of  his  own  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  Scott  more  than  once 
expresses  deep  admiration  for  Miss  Austen ;  the  most  unlike  himself  in  style,  if 
second  only  to  him  in  genius,  among  all  the  novelists  of  the  time.  '*  This  young 
lady  had  a  talent  for  describing  the  involvements  and  feelings  and  characters  of 
ordinary  life,  which  is  to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with." 

After  "Ivanhoe,"  published  1819,  the  sale  of  Scott's  novels  in  some  d^;ree 
declined :  a  fact  of  which  his  partners  in  commerce  never  informed  him.  To  this 
reticence,  ultimately  as  unwise  for  themselves  as  for  him,  the  negligences  which 
grew  upon  Scott  as  a  writer  may  be  partly  due.  But  to  all  eyes  he  increased  in 
£une  and  wealth ;  was  caressed  and  courted  as  kings  have  seldom  been,  but  without 
any  taint  to  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  his  nature ;  and  reached  perhaps  the 
height  of  his  visible  popularity  with  his  fellow-creatures  on  his  triumphal  progress 
through  Ireland  in  1825. — ^This  was  a  year  dark  with  panic  and  commercial  ruin ; 
Scott's  firm,  which  had  been  always  insecure  and  carelessly  conducted,  soon  felt 
the  shock.  The  poet,  perhaps  the  least  unbusinesslike  member  of  the  house,  must 
have  gradually  withdrawn  from  active  superintendence ;  and  the  clearest  knowledge 
he  ever  obtained  of  his  own  affairs  was  when  his  bankmptcy,  early  in  1826,  had 
been  declared.  The  trying  circumstances  of  the  time  stood  for  much  in  this  failure^ 
and  Scott  might  have  accepted  it  without  discredit :  but  the  shock  roused  all  the 
determination  in  one  of  the  most  determined  of  men,  and  he  resolved  to  pay  the 
debt  in  full,  and  save  by  his  own  single-handed  exertions  what  might  be  saved 
of  his  beloved  Abbotsford  for  his  family.  "  Scott's  heart  clung  to  the  place  he 
had  created.  There  is  scarce  a  tree  on  it  that  does  not  owe  its  being  to  me**  Hii 
creditors  consented ;  and  the  "  Life  of  Napoleon,"  with  the  last  volumes  of  the 
"  Waverley  "  series,  were  among  the  results  of  this  decision. 
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Hitherto  somethiog  had  heen  left  to  complete  SlB^s  character.  lie  had  still  to 
prove  his  complete  fidelity  to  his  vocation  in  literature.  He  had  to  give  the  far 
more  arduous  proof  that  he  could  bear  evil  fortime  in  exchange  for  unusual  good. 
l^e  caimot  choose  the  date  of  our  own  trials.  Scott's  came  upon  him,  not  as  with 
most  men  of  genius,  at  their  first  experience  of  life,  during  the  strength  of  youth, 
bat  after  years  of  romantic  success,  and  when  the  approaches  of  mortal  disease  had 
abcady  enfeebled  the  powers  of  endurance.  In  the  eye  of  the  world,  — perhaps 
ia  the  eye  of  the  philosopher, — ^it  might  have  been  the  wiser  part  to  let  thl::^ 
tike  their  course,  submit,  and  decline  a  struggle  of  no  doubtful  issue  to  his  own 
health  and  life.  But,  if  these  pages  present  a  true  picture,  all  this  was  simply  im- 
posnble  to  Scott.  It  would  have  been  to  break  with  what  lay  deepest  and  broadest 
in  him, — the  nature  of  the  poet  Accepting  then  his  decision  as  that  which  alone 
he  could  adopt,  the  record  of  these  later  years,  as  told  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  and 
illnstrated  by  Scott's  journal,  gives  to  his  character  the  completeness  of  poetical 
mity.  It  is  the  fifth  act  in  the  drama  of  his  life  ;  it  dis]>bys  how  the  hero  met 
I  the  catastrophe,  and  overcame  it,  and  rested  at  last  from  his  labours.  The 
words  of  an  aged  uncle,  who  did  not  live  to  see  the  evil  day,  were  never  more 
ccMDpletely  borne  out  than  now  :  "  God  bless  thee,  Walicr,  my  man  !  Thou 
hist  risen  to  be  great,  but  thou  wast  always  good."  It  must  have  been  with 
ao  little  effort  that  he  reappeared  in  the  capital  of  which  he  had  for  many 
yean  been  beyond  comparison  the  most  distinguished  inhabitant  **  I  went  to 
the  Court  for  the  first  time  to-day,"  Jan.  24, 1826,  "  and,  like  the  man  with  the  large 
OQie^  thought  everybody  was  thinking  of  me  and  my  mishaps.  Most  were,  un- 
doobcedly,  and  all  rather  regrettingly  ;  some  obviously  affected."  Though  deeply 
Boved  by  the  sympathy  shown  with  him,  he  did  not  hold  up  his  head  until  some 
punphlets  which  he  published  upon  a  Scottish  commercial  question  had  succeeded. 
Then  he  writes,  "  People  will  not  dare  talk  of  me  as  an  object  of  pity  ; — no  more 
tMr-wutnningy  But  adversity  now  came  in  no  measured  proportions  ;  the  cup  was 
fiHed,  and  ran  over.  Poverty  was  not  the  only  or  the  worst  evil  of  the  year.  One 
MQ  was  absent  in  the  army,  the  second  for  his  education  ;  the  care  of  a  sickly  and 
Bnch-loved  grandchild  detained  the  eldest  daughter ;  and  Scott,  leaving  his  wife  ill 
beyond  hope  at  Abbotsford,  was  compelled  to  set  himself  to  solitary  labour  within 
I  Bunyw  lodging  at  Edinburgh.  Soon  a  few  pages  in  his  journal,  fearful  in 
the  pathetic  struggle  which  they  betray,  tell  us  of  the  irremediable  loss.  Yet 
thra^gboat  the  whole  Scott  maintains  that  noble  and  submissive  courage  with 
vUch,  years  before  the  time  of  calamity,  he  had  looked  forward  to  the  unseen 
iitire;  whatever  pain  or  misfortune  might  be  in  store,  **  I  am  already  a  sufficient 
<leUor  to  the  bounty  of  Providence  to  be  resigned  to  it." 

This  lesigiiatioi)  bore  its  fruits :  and  a  kind  of  after-summer  of  mild  and  peaceful 
ndianoe^ — cheered  by  the  fidelity  of  friends  and  tlie  love  of  children,  relieves  the 
hodOy  infinnities  and  painful  task-work  of  Scott's  old  age.    At  this  time  occurred 
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an  interchange  of  interesting' letters  between  him  and  Goethe.  .  Scott  gives  a 
characteristic  sketch  of  his  ow.n  position  :  "  My  eldest  son  has  a  troop  of  Hussars; 
my  youngest  has  just  been  made  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Oxford.  God  having  been 
pleased  to  deprive  me  of  their  mother,  my  youngest  daughter  keeps  my  household 
in  order,  my  eldest  being  married,"  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  "and  having  a  family  of  her 
own.  Such  are  the  domestic  circumstances  of  the  person  you  so  kindly  enquired 
after :  for  the  rest,  I  have  enough  to  live  on  in  the  way  I  like,  notwithstanding 
some  very  heavy  losses  :  and  I  have  a  stately  antique  chateau  (modem  antique),  to 
which  any  friend  of  Baron  von  Goethe  will  be  at  all  times  most  welcome, 
with  an  entrance-hall  filled  with  armour,  which  might  have  become  Jaxthausen,** 
the  castle  in  Goethe's  GoetZj  "itself,  and  a  gigantic  bloodhound  to  guard  the 
entrance." 

After  a  visit  to  London,  where  he  was  received  by  the  best  men  of  the  time 
with  affectionate  respect,''and  a  short  excursion  to  Paris,  he  completed  the  **  Life 
-of  Napoleon"  in  1827.  A  crowd  of  other  volumes  followed  this  massive  work, 
amongst  which  the  **  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft "  (1830),  written 
under  the  pressure  of  imminent  illness,  are  only  suSicient  to  give  an  idea  how  that 
curious  subject,  for  which  he  had  made  large  preparations,  would  have  been 
treated  by  Scott  in  his  better  days.  There  was  much  in  him  of  Michael  Scott,  the 
magician ;  much  also  of  Reginald  Scott,  the  courageous  advocate  of  reason  and 
humanity  in  a  superstitious  age.  Half  shrewdness,  half  or  more  than  half  belief^ 
— the  poise  of  his  mind  between  the  romantic  and  the  critical,  eminently  fitted  him 
to  write  impressively  on  witchcraft  and  ghostly  legends.  Perhaps  no  single  point 
is  managed  with  more  supreme  skill  in  the  "  Novels."  Let  us  add  that,  beside  all 
these  labours,  his  warm  liberality  of  heart  led  him  to  give  others  freely  that  assistance 
with  his  pen  which  his  purse  could  no  longer  supply.  Already  he  had  cleared  off  a 
vast  load  of  debt,  when  Nature,  on  whom,  between  physical  and  mental  exertion, 
he  had  pressed  hard  since  youth,  avenged  herself  by  serious  strokes  of  paralysis  in 
1830  and  1831.  "  Such  a  shaking  hands  with  Death,"  he  said,  "is  formidable." 
Scott  resigned  his  legal  office ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  those  about  him  tried  to 
enforce  the  quiet  of  mind  which  was  essential  to  Euthanasia,  if  not  to  life.  No 
longer  master  of  the  creative  imagination,  the  power  which  had  long  obeyed  his 
bidding  now  compelled  him  as  a  slave ;  and  do  what  his  friends  could  to  restrain 
him,  more  than  one  of  the  novels  was  produced  within  these  months  of  decay.  At 
length  he  was  persuaded  to  try  the  southern  climate.  A  final  gleam  of  the  Scott  of 
younger  years  broke  forth  for  one  moment  when  Wordsworth  came  (Sept  22, 
1831)  to  bid  him  iarewelL  For  the  last  time  the  two  great  poets  who,  while  fol- 
lowing the  different  paths  which  led  both  to  masterworks,  appreciated  each  other 
with  the  deep  sympathy  of  genius,  together  traversed  the  vale  of  Yarrow.  This  day 
was  commemorated  by  Wordsworth  in  one  of  the  finest  occasional  poems  in  our 
language.    A  serene  beauty  characterizes  the  Yarrow  RevUiUfL    Perhaps  Wordt* 
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ooked  on  the  scene  with  less  saddened  eyes  than  Scott ;  perhaps  both 
xxl  and  gifted  men  were  raised  above  the  inevitable  and  transient  ills 
ly  the  sight  of  nature,  and  the  warmth  of  friendship  ;  by  the  conscience 
br  them  more  than  for  most,  was  without  reproof ;  by  the  peace  which 
id  understanding. 

—No  public  and  no  private  care 

The  freebora  mind  enthralling; 
We  made  a  day  of  happy  hours. 

Our  happy  days  recalling. 
And  if»  as  Yarrow  through  the  woods- 

And  down  the  meadow  ranging, 
Did  meet  us  with  unalter'd  iace 

Though  we  were  changed  and  changing ; 
If  then  some  natural  shadows  spread 

Our  inward  prospect  over, 
The  soul's  deep  valley  was  not  slow 

Its  brightness  to  recover. 

«]  vessel,  with  a  sense  of  propriety  rarely  shown,  was  provided  for  Scott* 
led  in  October  for  the  Mediterranean.  Malta,  Naples,  and  Rome,  mark 
xasive  steps  downward  of  his  mind  and  body.  Despite  many  manly  and 
efibrts  to  see  and  enjoy,  these  scenes,  which  would  once  have  moved  him 
ly,  now  passed  with  slighter  remark ;  almost  all  that  struck  him  were 
Donected  with  mediaeval  and  Scottish  history.  The  Knights  of  Malta,  the 
d  relics  at  La  Cava,  the  bandits  of  Calabria,  the  Orsini  castle  of  Bracdano, 
iinal  of  York's  villa,  the  tomb  of  the  last  Stuarts  in  St  Peter's,— they  read 
aunmary  of  the  life  which  was  well-nigh  over;  they  resume  many  of  his 
interests.     But  they  came  too  late. 

—Nature's  loveliest  looks. 
Art's  noblest  relics,  history's  rich  bequests, 
Fail'd  to  reanimate  and  but  feebly  cheer'd 
The  whole  world's  Darling. 


of  Goethe's  death  had  been  lately  brought.  Scott's  impatience  re- 
I:  ''He  at  least  ^d  at  home !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  Let  us  to  Abbotsford." 
\g  across  Europe,  but  overtaken  again  by  the  disease  as  he  went,  he  reached 
1  as  if  only  to  die  (June,  1832).  Much  public  sympathy  was  roused  by  the 
sice ;  the  Royal  family  made  daily  enquiries  ;  "  Do  you  know  if  this  is  the 
rherc  he  is  lying?"  was  the  question  of  labourers  collected  in  it;— but  of  all 
9tt  was  unconscious ;  barely  rousing  himself  for  a  moment  from  stupor 
riends  and  children  approached  him.  Then  the  one  passion  which  had 
1  all  others  compelled  its  way,  and  he  was  borne  back  to  draw  his  last  breath 
Dtsfofd.    Scott  lay  as  if  insensible  in  the  carriage ;  "but  as  we  descended 


the  vale  of  Gala  he  began  to  gaze  about  him,  and  by  d^;rees  it  was  obvious  that 
he  was  recognizing  the  features  of  that  familiar  landscape.  Presently  he  murmured 
a  name  or  two — Gala  Water ^  surely^  Buckholm^  Torwoodlee,  As  we  rounded  the 
hill,  and^e  outline  of  the  Eildons  burst  on  him,  he  became  greatly  excited ;  and 
when,  turning  himself  on  the  couch,  his  eye  caught  at  length  his  own  towers,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  he  sprang  up  with  a  Cry  of  delight." 

For  a  few  days,  home,  Abbotsford,  Scotland,  wrought  on  Scott  so  powerfully 
that  they  seemed  capable  of  a  cure  which  would  have  been  hardly  less  than  miracu- 
lous. "I  have  seen  much,"  he  kept  saying,  as  they  wheeled  him  through  the 
rooms,  "but  nothing  like  my  ain  house — give  me  one  turn  more."  At  last  he 
begged  to  be  replaced  in  his  study.  "  Now  give  me  my  pen,  and  leave  me  for  a 
little  to  myself."  But  the  pen  dropped  from  his  fingers.  "He  sank  back,  silent 
tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks  ;  but  composing  himself  by  and  by,  motioned  to  me 
to  wheel  him  out  of  doors  again."  They  thought  he  then  slept.  "When  he  was 
awaking,  Laidlaw,"  one  of  the  many  friends  who  were  like  brothers  to  him,  "  said  to 
me.  Sir  IValter  has  had  a  little  repose.  No^  Willie,  said  he,  fw  repose  for  Sir  Walter 
btU  in  the  graved 

After  this  it  was  a  gradual  descent  to  the  rest  which  remained  for  him.  Of  all  the 
many  gifts  that  had  formed  the  character  of  Walter  Scott,  but  one  was  now 
recognizeable  through  the  gathering  mist  of  death  ;  that  inexhaustible  affectionate- 
ness  and  thought  for  others  which  had  been  the  grace  of  his  life.  The  intensity 
of  love  in  him  had  throughout  equalled  the  intensity  of  imagination ;  the  most 
unselfconscious  of  our  poets,  he  was  perhaps  also,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
most  unselfish.  Scott,  with  his  marked  manliness  of  temperament,  possessed  in 
equal  measure  the  best  of  the  qualities  which  are  often  called  femmine.  "  For  the 
least  chill  on  the  affection  of  any  one  dear  to  him,  he  had  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
maiden. "  Warmth  of  heart  and  frankness  of  love  were  the  very  centre  of  his  nature ; 
and  to  the  centre,  life,  struggling  hard,  had  now  retreated.  At  the  final  moment, 
when  the  sudden  lightening  of  death  came  upon  him,  and  he  took  an  affecting  fare- 
well of  Mr.  Lockhart,  it  was  proposed  to  fetch  his  daughters.  "  Shall  I  send  for 
Sophia  and  Anne?"  "No,"  said  he,  "do  not  disturb  them.  Poor  souls!  I  know 
they  were  up  all  night.  God  bless  you  alL"  These  were  his  last  words.  On  the  2  ist 
of  September,  1832,  the  end  arrived  with  the  gentleness  of  sleep,  in  the  presence 
of  all  his  children.  "  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  so  warm  that  every  window  was  wide 
open,  and  so  perfectly  still  that  the  sound  of  all  others  most  delicious  to  his  ear, 
the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly  audible  as  we  knelt 
around  the  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes." 

Scott  was  laid  by  his  wife  within  a  family  grave  among  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh 
Abbey,  in  the  centre  of  the  obscure  Border  province  where  he  was  most  at  home, 
and  which  his  genius  has  made  a  region  more  familiar  than  the  places  that  they 
have  themselves  seen,  to  children  bom  in  America  and  Australia.    As,  looking 
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o  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  one  thinks  of  thein  surrounded  hy  the  beings  to 
they  have  given  a  mysterious  life,  so  Scott  also  lies  among  the  real  though 
wj  world  of  his  own  creation.  This,  and  the  memory  of  his  great-heartedness^ 
t  he  has  left  us.  Travellers  from  all  lands  still  throng  to  visit  the  scenery  of 
ghbourhood,  the  hillsides  he  planted,  the  garden  he  laid  out,  the  house  filled 
lie  relics  sanctified  in  his  eyes  by  the  love  of  poetry  and  of  Scotland.  To 
lat  house  he  fought  and  suffered.  13ut  it  was  never  tenanted  by  his  family ; 
ids  there  like  the  castle  of  a  dream ;  as  if  ready  for  the  master*s  return, 
lent  meanwhile  and  uncheered  by  life.  His  children  have  been  long 
ed  to  their  rest ;  the  lands  which  he  bought  at  the  price  of  genius  have 
to  another  race  ;  and  one  young  girl,  the  child  of  his  daughter's  daughter, 
reserves  alone  the  blood  of  Walter  Scott  of  Abbotsford. 


F.  T.  Palgravb 
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A  POEM. 


IN  SIX  CANTOS, 


Dum  rel€go^  scripsisse  pudd  ;  quia  plurima  cerno^ 
Me  qitoque^  quifeci^  judice^  digna  lini. 


TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


CHARLES,    EARL    OF   DALKEITH, 


THIS  POEM  IS  INSCRIBED 


BV  THE  AUTHOR. 


\ 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


'Hie  Poem  now  offered  to  the  Public^  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  customs  and 
manners  which  anciently  prevailed  on  the  Borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  The 
inhabitants,  living  in  a  state  partly  pastoral  and  partly  warlike,  and  combining 
habits  of  constant  depredation  with  the  influence  of  a  rude  spirit  of  chivalry,  were 
often  engaged  in  scenes  highly  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament.  As  the  description  of 
scenery  and  manners  was  more  the  object  of  the  Author  than  a  combined  and  regular 
narrative,  the  plan  of  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romance  tvcu  adopted,  which  allows 
greater  latitude,  in  this  respect,  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  rtgular 
Poem,  The  same  model  offered  other  facilities,  as  it  permits  an  occasional  alteration 
of  measure,  which,  in  some  degree,  authorises  the  change  of  rhythm  in  the  text.  The 
machinery,  also,  adopted  from  popular  bdief,  would  have  seemed  puerile  in  a  Poem 
which  did  not  partake  of  the  rudeness  of  the  old  Bcdlad,  or  Metrical  Romance, 

For  these  reasons,  the  Poem  zoos  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  Minstrel, 
the  last  of  the  race,  who,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  survived  the  Revolution,  might  have 
caught  somewhat  of  the  refinement  of  modem  poetry,  without  losing  the  simplicity 
of  his  original  mbdel.  The  date  of  the  Tale  itsdfis  about  Vie  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  most  of  the  personages  actually  flourished.  The  time  occupied  in  the 
action  is  Three  Nights  and  Three  Days^ 
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CULIAR  interest  attaches  to  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  not  only  as 
:  disclosure  of  the  poet's  powers,  but  as  that,  among  all  his  works,  which  is 
i  most  closely  identified  with  his  personal  career  and  character.  Even  if 
id  not  himself  told  us,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  various  influences 
which  he   comjx)sed  this  poem.     His  grandmother,  in  whose  youth  the 

raids  were  still  matters  of  comparatively  recent  tradition,  used  to  amuse 
th  many  a  tale  of  Watt  of  Harden,  Wight  Willie  of  Aikwood,  Jamie 
of  the  fair  Dodhead,  and  other  Moss-trooping  heroes.  This  prepared  his 
)r  the  deep  impression  which  was  made  on  it,  when  he  was  about  twelve 
)ld,  by  Percy's  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry."  It  was  under  a  large 
s-tree  in  his  aunt's  garden  at  Kelso  that  he  first  read  them,  forgetting  even 
ler-hour  in  his  enjoyment  of  this  new  treasure.  "  To  read  and  to  remember 
:his  instance,"  he  says,  "the  same  thing,  and  henceforth  I  overwhelmed  my 
illows,  and  all  who  would  hearken  to  me,  with  tragical  recitations  from  the 

of  Bishop  Percy.  The  first  time,  too,  I  could  scrape  a  few  shillings 
r,  which  were  not  common  occurrences  with  me,  I  bought  unto  myself  a 
f  these  beloved  volumes ;  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  read  a  book  half  so 
tly,  or  with  half  the  enthusiasm." 

le  compilation  of  his  own  Border  Minstrelsy  he  followed  the  impulse  thus 
;  and  when,  after  having  for  some  years  dabbled  in  poetry,  he  aspired  to 
lish  himself  by  something  higher  than  mere  translations  or  occasional 
his  partiality  for  the  Border  legends  governed  his  choice  of  a  subject  as  well 
style  of  treatment.  He  hesitated  for  a  while  as  to  the  particular  story  he 
illustrate,  but  all  those  he  thought  of  belonged  to  the  same  class.  At  one 
»  contemplated  "  a  Border  ballad,  in  the  comic  manner,"  founded  on  his 
r's  (Sir  William  Scott,  of  Harden)  marriage  with  ugly  Meg^  Murray,  as 
irnative  of  being  hanged  by  his  father-in-law.  But  finally  he  decided  on 
lance  of  Bonier  chivalry,  in  a  light-horseman  sort  of  stanza."  Having,  at 
uest  of  the  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  undertaken  a  ballad  about  the  adventures 
)wnie  or  goblin,  called  Gilpin  Homer,  he  was  discouraged  in  the  attempt 

apparent  coldness  with  which  his  two  friends,  Erskinc  and  Cranstoun, 

I  to  the  first  stanzas,   and   abandoned  the   idea   till    tempted    to  resume 

earning  that,  on  second  thoughts,  his  critics  had  formed  a  more  favour- 

)inion  of  the  effort.     He  applied  himself  to  the  work  as  an  amusement 

his  enforced  leisure,  when  disabled  by  the  kick  of  a  horse  at  veomanry 

Portobcllo  Sands.  As  soon  as  he  got  into  the  vein,  he  dashed  it  off  at 
e  of  alx)ut  a  canto  a  week.     The  goblin  page  sank  into  a  mere  minor 

as  the  poem  grew  upon  his  hands.  The  metre  was  borrowed  from 
ge's  "  Lady  Christabel."  The  beautiful  freedom  and  variety  of  this  metre 
ppreciated  all  the  more,  because  it  enabled  him  to  introduce  much  of  the 
id  phraseology  of  the  old  minstrels.    The  ballad  measure  m  (\vl«lVx9J^S  '«Va'^ 
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at  first  naturally  suggested  itself,  was  set  aside  as  too  hackneyed  and  wearisome 
for  a  composition  of  any  length.  Against  the  measured  short  line,  or  octo-sylJabic 
verse,  there  was  the  objection  of  the  "  fatal  facility,"  to  use  Scott's  own  phrase, 
with  which  it  was  written,  the  temptation  it  offered  to  mere  verbiage,  and  its 
monotonous  and  namby-pamby  effect  Shakespeare  had  laughed  at  it  as  the 
"  butter- woman's  rate  to  market,"  and  the  "very  false  gallop  of  verses,"  and 
Scott  felt  that  his  muse  demanded  a  more  stirring  and  varied  measure.  "  Chris- 
tabel"  was  not  published  till  i8i6  ;  but  a  year  or  two  before  Scott  began  the 
"  Lay "  he  had  heard  Sir  John  Stoddart  recite  some  parts  of  it,  which  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  mind.  He  saw  that  Coleridge  had  rcmedieii  all  the 
defects  of  the  octo-syllabic  measure,  by  freeing  it  frOm  its  rigid  formality,  and 
dividing  it  by  time  instead  of  syllables  ;  by  the  beat  of  four,  as  l^igh  Hunt 
remarks,  into  which  you  might  get  as  many  syllables  as  you  could,  instead  of 
allotting  eight  syllables  to  the  poor  time,  whatever  it  might  have  to  say,  varying 
it  further  with  alternate  rhymes  and  stanzas,  with  rests  and  omissions,  precisely 
analogous  to  those  in  music.  The  old  bard  himself  was  an  afterthought.  He 
V  as  introduced  as  a  sort  of  "  pitch-pipe  "  to  indicate  the  tone  and  character 
of  the  composition. 

In  the  poem  the  reader  will  find  a  romantic  picture  of  the  Borderers,  in  the  best 
aspect  of  their  character.  Their  name,  like  that  of  the  kindred  rovers  of  the  sea, 
is  "linked  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes."  Scott  has  brought  out  the 
solitary  \'irtue — dauntless  bravery — into  the  foreground,  and  has  thrown  the 
crimes  into  the  shade.  Here  we  may  offer  some  prosaic  observations  on 
their  real  character.  At  first  national  feuds  lent  a  justification  to  the  Border 
raids.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism  that  the  men  on  each  side  of  the 
Cheviots  harried  one  another's  homes,  and  drove  off  one  another's  cattle.  The 
instinct  of  hostility  survived  long  after  the  two  countries  were  at  peace,  and 
was  quickened  by  the  love  of  plunder.  At  the  period  of  the  following  tale, 
they  had  degenerated  into  mere  robbers,  whom  the  nilers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Border  alike  denounced.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that  they  had 
inherited  the  traditions  of  rapine  which  they  sought  to  perpetuate  ;  that  what 
philosophers  now  call  the  doctrine  of  "  continuity  "  was  responsible  for  much  of 
their  wild  temper  ;  and  that  the  savage  habits  which  had  been  transmitted  through 
generations  were  not  readily  uprooted  : — 

"  There  ncTcr  was  a  time  on  the  March  partes, 
Sen  the  Douglas  and  the  Percy  met, 
But  yt  was  marvell  yt  the  redde  blude  roune  not 
As  the  rane  does  in  the  street." 

Nursed  with  such  a  lullaby,  it  seemed  to  these  wild  Borderers  only  a  law  of 
nature  that  Scots  and  English  should  prey  upon  each  other,  and  this  ferocious 
spirit  soon  expanded  into  an  impartial  appetite  for  plunder,  and  general  anta- 
gonism to  society.  And  so  it  came  about  that  a  Scott  learned  to  have  as  little 
compunction  in  "  lighting  to  bed  "  a  Kerr  as  a  Grrcme.  They  had  their  own 
domestic  raids  and  blood-feuds  or  disputes  as  over  the  Border.  It  was,  in 
truth,  a  restless,  cniel,  wild-beast  kind  of  existence,  that  called  forth  all  the  worst 
passions,  and  could  have  been  bearable  only  through  a  brutish  insensibility  and 
indifference  to  danger.  They  carrie<l  their  life  in  their  hands,  nnd  none  could 
tell  whether  to  a  week's  end  he  could  call  his  kine  his  own.  "  Tliey  arc  like  to 
Job,"  saj's  Fuller,  quaintly,  **not  in  piety  and  patience,  but  in  sudden  plenty 
and  poverty ;  sometimes  having  flocks  and  herds  in  the  morning,  none  at  night, 
and  perchance  many  acrain  next  day. "  It  was  with  some  surprise,  in  the  midst  of 
vexation,  thr^t  Watt  Tinlinn  reflected  that  his  little  lonely  tower  had   not  been 
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ed  for  a  year  and  more  ;  and  the  old  song  tells  llie  couimon  experience  for 
:h  every  borderer  had  to  be  prepared  : — 

"  Last  night  I  saw  a  sorry  sight — 
Nought  left  me  o'  four- and -twenty  guide  ousen  and  kyc ; 
My  weei-ridden  gelding,  and  a  wliite  grey, 
But  a  toom  byre  and  a  wide, 
And  the  twelve  nogs  un  ilka  side. 

Fy,  lads  !  shout  a'  a*  a*  a'  a* 

^ly  gear 's  a'  gane." 

jligion,  of  course,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term,  was  hardly  to  be  looked 
a  such  a  class.  "They  come  to  church,"  says  Fuller,  "as  seldom  as  the 
of  February  comos  into  the  calendar."  Yet  they  were  not  without  their 
rstitions;  and,  however  wanting  in  real  piety,  could  patter  an  Ave  Maria 
finger  their  beads  as  they  rode  to  a  plundering  foray.  Their  sense  of  honour 
i  hardly  have  been  very  strong,  and  was  certainly  exceptional.  But  they  had, 
ist,  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  hospitality,  and  the  protection  which  a  host 
to  his  guest.  Even  the  author  of  the  "  Worthies  "  owns  that  "  indeed,  if 
promise  safely  to  conduct  a  traveller,  they  will  perform  it  with  the  fidelity 
Turkish  Janizary;  otherwise,  woe  be  to  him  that  falleth  into  their  quarters, 
ey  are,"  he  adds,  "a  nest  of  hornets;  strike  one,  and  stir  all  of  them  about 
ears.  .  .  .  Yet  these  Moss-troopers,  if  possibly  they  could  procure  the 
3n  for  a  condemned  person  of  their  company,  would  advance  great  sums  out 
eir  common  stock,  who,  in  such  a  case,  cast  in  their  lots  among  themselves  ; 
ill  have  one  purse."  So  that,  in  spite  of  their  domestic  differences,  there  was 
t  of  union  amongst  them.  The  term  Moss-troopers  is  evidently  derived  from 
losses  among  which  they  lived,  and  the  companies  in  which  they  went  about 
ing.  It  was  owing  mainly  to  the  vigorous  measures  of  Belted  VVill,  Earl  of 
sle,  that  the  raiders  were  put  down.  The  last  public  mention  of  Moss- 
ers  occurs  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  century,  when  many  ordinances 
irliament  were  directed  against  them. 

e  region  in  which  the  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid  was  as  familiar  and  dear  to 
:  as  the  legends  with  which  it  is  associated.  Ilis  first  consciousness  of 
;nce  dated,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  from  Sandy  Knowe.  In  early  manhood 
-aid"  into  Liddesdale  was  the  favourite  object  of  a  vacation  ramble.  At 
stiel  he  spent  the  first  happy  years  of  wedlock  :  in  Abbotsford  he  sought 
alize  one  of  the  great  ambitions  of  his  life ;  and  Dryburgh  incloses  his 
ins.  The  Border  Union  Railway  now  traverses  the  district  from  Carlisle  to 
Ick,  and  modem  cultivation  has  somewhat  softened  and  enriched  the  aspect 
le  landscape.  The  old  peels  and  Border  strongholds  have  been  gradually 
bling  away.  Hawick,  Selkirk,  and  Galashiels  have  risen  into  populous  and 
shing  towns,  the  seats  of  an  important  industry.  Agriculture,  though  still 
y  pastoral,  has  encroached  on  many  a  hill-side,  bogs  have  been  drained,  and 
iclds  opened  up.     The  mockery  of  the  line — 

"  Rich  was  the  soil  had  purple  heath  been  grain,** 

ost  most  of  its  force,  and  the  farmers  of  Liddesdale  can  now  give  a  better 
int  of  their  lands  than  the  gudeman  of  Charlicshope — "  There's  mair  hares 
sheep  on  my  farm ;  and  for  the  moor-fowl  and  the  grey-fowl,  they  lie  as 
as  doos  in  a  dooket."  But  in  Scott's  time  the  country  was  much  the  same 
the  days  of  the  Moss-troopers.  The  people  had  outlived  the  old  Border 
ions  of  raids  and  robberies,  yet  in  the  seclusion  of  their  valleys  they 
rved  many  of  the  rough  reckless  manners  of  their  ancestors.  Scott  has 
2d  them,   in  "Guy  Mannering,"  much  as  they  lived  under  his  own  eyes. 
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The  wildness  of  the  region,  even  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  incidents  of  one  of  the  poet*s  raids.  His  gig  was  the  first  wheeled 
■carriage  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Liddesdale.  There  was  no  inn  or  public- 
house  of  any  kind  in  the  whole  valley,  which  was  accessible  only  through  a 
succession  of  tremendous  morasses.  "  In  the  course  of  our  grand  tour,  besides 
the  risks  of  swamping  and  breaking  our  necks,  we  encountered  the  formidable 
hardships  of  sleepmg  upon  peat-stacks,  and  eating  mutton  slain  by  no  common 
butcher,  but  deprived  of  life  by  the  judgment  of  G<S,  as  a  coroner's  inquest  would 
express  themselves."  Scott  used  to  boast  of  being  sheriff  of  the  "  cairn  and  the 
scaur,"  and  that  he  had  strolled  through  the  wild  glens  of  Liddesdale  '*so  often 
and  so  long,  that  he  might  say  he  had  a  home  in  every  farmhouse." 

The  scenery  of  the  Scottish  borderland  can  lay  claim  to  little  grandeur.     The 
hills  are  too  bare  to  be  beautiful,  and  too  low  to  be  very  impressive.     Still  the 
wide  tracts  of  black  moss,  the  grey  swells  of  moor  rising  into  brown,  round-backed 
hills,  with  here  and  there  a  stately  cliff  of  sterner  aspect,  and  the  green  pastures  of 
the  quiet  glens,  are  not  without  their  charm,  in  spile  of  the  general  bare  and  treeless 
character  of  the  landscape,  which  is  at  first  apt  to  disappoint  the  visitor  from  the 
South.     Washington  Irving  spoke  of  this  disappointment  to  his  host  at  Abbots- 
ford.     "  Scott  hummed  for  a  moment  to  himself,  and  looked  grave.     *  It  may  be 
pertinacity,*  he  said  at  leneth ;  *  but  to  my  eye,  these  grey  hills  and  all  this  wild 
border  country  have  beauties  peculiar  to  themselves.     I  like  the  very  nakedness  of 
the  land  ;  it  has  something  bold,  stem,  and  solitary  about  it.     When  I  have  been 
for  some  time  in  the  rich  scenery  about  Edinburgh,  which  is  like  ornamented 
garden  land,  I  begin  to  wish  myself  back  again  among  my  own  honest  grey  hills  ; 
and  if  I  did  not  see  the  heather  at  least  once  a  year,  /  think  I  should  dU  / '     The 
last  words  were  said  with  an  honest  warmth,  accompanied  by  a  thump  on  the 
ground  with  his  staff,   by  way  of  emphasis,  that  showed  his  heart  was  in  his 
speech."    That  Scott  was  quite  sensible  to  the  sort  of  melancholy  awe  inspired 
by  some  of  the  more  savage  parts  of  the  country  is  shown  (if  other  proof  were  not 
abundant  in  his  poems  and  novels)  in  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters.     Speaking  of 
the  view  from  the  top  of  Minchmoor,  he   says: — "I   assure  you  I  have  felt 
really  oppressed  with  a  sort  of  fearful  loneliness  when  looking  around  the  naked 
towering  ridges  of  desolale  barrenness  which  is  all  the  eye  takes  in  from  the  top 
of  such  a  mountain,  the  patches  of  cultivation  being  hidden  in  the  little  glens,  or 
only  appearing  to  make  one  feel  how  feeble  and  ineffectual  man  has  been  to 
contend  with  me  genius  of  the  soil.     It  is  in  such  a  scene  that  the  unknown  and 
gifted  author  of  *  Albonia  *  places  the  superstition  which  consists  in  hearing  the 
noise  of  a  '  chase,  the  baying  of  the  hounds,  the  throttling  sobs  of  the  deer,  the 
wild  halloos  of  the  huntsmen,  and  the 

"  •  Hoof  thick  beating  on  the  hoHow  hill.* 

I  have  often  repeated  his  verses  with  some  sensations  of  awe  in  this  place."  As 
far  as  his  own  estate  was  concerned,  he  did  much  by  his  plantations  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  the  land,  and  his  precept  and  example  also  nelped  to  make  planting 
fashionable  among  his  neighbours. 

Of  Scott's  power  of  word-painting  there  is,  no  doubt,  more  abundant  and 
striking  evidence  in  his  later  poems  ;  but  the  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  in  the 
"  Lay"  are  not  only  very  effective,  but  illustrate  that  pecuHar  perception  of  colour 
rather  than  form  which  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  very  suggestive  criticism  of 
Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  "  Modem  Painters."  Analysing  the  description  of  Edinburgh, 
in  "  Marmion,"  he  shows  there  is  hardly  any  form,  only  smoke  and  colour  in  the 
picture.     "  Observe,"  he  says,  "  the  only  hints  at  form  given  throughout  arc  in 
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die  somewhat  vague  words,  *  ridgy,  massy,  close,  and  high, '  the  whole  being  still 
more  obscured  by  modem  mystery  in  its  most  tangible  form  of  smoke.  But  the 
colours  are  all  definite :  note  the  rainbow  band  of  them — gloomy  or  dusky  red, 
table  (pure  black),  amethyst  (pure  purpleX  green  and  gold — in  a  noble  chord 
tfaiDUghoat."  Elsewhere  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  "  In  consequence  of  his  unselfishness 
I  and  humility,  Scott's  enjoyment  of  Nature  is  incomparably  greater  than  any  other 
|i  '  poet  I  know.  All  the  rest  carry  their  cares  to  her,  and  begin  maundering  in 
f  j  oer  ears  about  their  own  affairs.  But  with  Scott  the  love  is  entirely  humble 
I  !  and  unselfish.  '  I,  Scott,  am  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing :  but  these  crags, 
>!  {  and  heaths,  and  clouds,  how  great  are  they,  how  lovely,  how  for  ever  to  be 
beloved,  only  for  their  own  silent  thoughtless  sake  ! '  *' 

Without  attempting  any  detailed  topographical  illustration  of  the  poem,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  notice  some  of  the  spots  of  chief  interest  which  are  referred  to. 
Newark  Castle,  where  the  old  minstrel  is  supposed  to  chant  his  tale  before  the 
duchess,  stands  in  ruins  in  its  "birchen  bower"  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yarrow — a  large  square  tower,  dismantled  and  unroofed,  vnih  crumbling  outer 
wall  and  turrets.  It  was  built  by  James  II.  for  a  hunting  seat,  afterwards 
belonged  to  the  outlaw  Murray,  and  has  long  been  a  possession,  as  it  still  is,  of  the 
house  of  Buccleuch.  Newark  Castle,  where  the  imaginary  minstrel  poured  forth 
his  song,  is  included  within  the  grounds  of  Bowhill,  the  favourite  scat  of  another 
lair  duchess,  at  whose  request,  when  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  Scott  commenced  the 
poem  which  developed  into  the  Lay.  He  accordingly,  says  Lockhart,  **  shadows 
out  his  own  beautiful  friend  in  the  person  of  her  lord's  ancestor,  the  last  of  the 
original  stock  of  that  great  house;  himself,  the  favoured  inmate  of  Bowhill,  intro- 
duced certainly  to  the  familiarity  of  that  circle  by  his  devotion  to  the  poetry  of  a 
hy-past  age,  in  that  of  an  aged  minstrel  seeking  shelter  at  the  gate  of  Newark." 
Thu  is  the  point  of  many  arch  allusions  in  the  poem.  There  is  also  a  personal 
interest  in  tne  closing  lines,  which  refer,  it  is  believed,  to  the  day-dream  of  Ashestiel 
— the  purchase  of  a  modest  mountain  farm  in  that  neighbourhood  :  "  a  hundred 
acres,  two  spare  bed-rooms,  with  dressing-rooms,  each  of  which  will  on  a  pinch 
have  a  couch-bed  "—a  dream  which  afterwards  grew  into  the  ambitious  scheme  of 
Abbotsford.  Lockhart  deems  it,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  greatest  misfortune  of 
Scott's  life  that  the  original  vision  was  not  realized  ;  but  "  the  success  of  the  poem 
itself  '  changed  the  spirit  of  his  dream. '  "  Ashestiel,  where  the  Lay  was  partly 
written,  lies  at  the  foot  of  Minchmoor,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed. 

Branksome  Tower  still  overlooks  the  Langholm  Road,  on  the  left  Imnk  of  the  Te- 
▼iot,  between  two  and  three  miles  above  Hawick.  Various  alterations  have  gradually 
reduced  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  and  one  square  tower  of  massive  thickness 
is  the  only  part  of  the  original  structure  which  now  remains.  In  the  rest  of  the 
edifice  the  castellated  style  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  old  stronghold  presents, 
with  the  exception  of  the  towers  referred  to,  the  appearance  of  a  handsome  modem 
mansion.  Tne  extent  of  the  old  castle  can  still,  however,  be  traced  by  some 
▼estiges  of  its  foundation.  Its  situation  on  a  steep  bank,  surrounded  by  the 
Teviot,  and  flanked  by  a  deep  ravine,  naturally  added  to  its  strength.  The  present 
hunting  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  in  this  quarter  is  at  Langholm  Lodge. 
Branksome  is  celebrated  in  a  song  of  Alan  Ramsay's — 

"  As  I  cam'  in  by  Teviot  side," 

as  well  as  in  the  Lay.    About  half  a  mile  nearer  Hawick,  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
river  from  Branksome,  is  the  peel  of  Goldielands,  in  tolerably  good  preservation. 

Harden  Castle,  another  relic  of  the  same  period,  and  the  cradle  of  the  poet's 
anoestiy,  stands  not  far  off  on  the  bank  of  Borthwick  Water,  which  here  \oins 
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the  Tcviot.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  number  of  hares  which  used  to  frequent 
the  place  (Harden — the  ravine  of  hares),  and  is  a  deep,  dark,  narrow  glen,  threaded 
by  a  little  mountain  streamlet.  The  castle  is  perched  on  the  top  of  the  steep  bank, 
and  Leyden  (Scott's  friend),  in  one  of  his  poems,  thus  describes  the  situation  : — 

"  Where  Bortha  hoarse,  that  loads  the  meads  widi  sand, 
RoiU  her  red  tide  to  Teviot'i»  western  strand, 
Throui^h  slaty  hills,  whose  sides  are  shogged  with  thorn. 
Where  :>prings  in  scattered  tufts  the  dark-green  com, 
Towers  wood-girt  Harden  far  above  the  vale, 
And  clouds  of  ravens  o'er  the  turrets  sail." 

The  family  of  Harden  is  a  cadet  branch  of  the  house  of  Buccleuch,  and  the 
heraldic  allusion  in  the  poem  is  to  the  fact  that  the  Scotts  of  Harden  bear  their 
arms  upon  the  field,  while  the  Scotts  of  Buccleuch  exhibit  them  on  the  bend 
dexier,  which  they  adopted  when  the  estate  of  Murdiestone  came  by  marriage. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Scotts  of  Harden  was  one  Walter,  who  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was  a  great  freebooter,  and  used  to  bring  his 
spoil  to  the  castle  on  the  cliff.  His  wife  was  Mary  Scott,  the  Flower  of  Yarrow 
(one  of  the  Scotts  of  Dryhope),  and  it  is  of  her  the  well-known  story  is  told  of  the 
production  of  a  pair  of  clean  spurs  at  dinner-time,  in  a  covered  dish,  as  a  hint  of 
the  want  of  provisions,  and  of  the  way  to  get  them.  Notwithstanding  his 
marauding  life  Walter  seems  to  have  prospered.  He  had  a  large  estate,  which 
was  divided  among  his  five  sons.  A  numoer  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Border 
songs  are  attributed  by  tradition  to  an  infant  whom  he  carried  off  in  a  raid,  and 
whom  his  kind-hearted  wife  cherished  as  one  of  her  own  children.  As  illustrative 
of  the  temper  of  this  rough  old  chief.  Sir  Walter  tells  a  characteristic  anecdote  in 
one  of  the  notes  of  the  Minstrelsy.  "  Upon  one  occasion,  when  the  village  herd 
was  driving  out  the  cattle  to  pasture,  the  old  laird  heard  him  call  loudly  to  drive 
out  Harden's  cow.  *  Harden's  cow  !*  echoed  the  affronted  chief;  *  is  it  come  to 
that  pass  ?  By  my  faith,  they  shall  soon  say  Harden's  kye '  (cows).  Accordingly 
he  sounded  his  bugle,  set  out  with  his  followers,  and  next  day  returned  with 
a  bow  of  kye  and  a  lassetCd  (brindled)  btdl.  On  his  return  with  this  gallant  prey 
he  passed  a  very  large  haystack.  It  occurred  to  the  provident  laird  that  this 
would  be  extremely  convenient  to  fodder  his  new  stock  of^  cattle ;  but,  as  no  means 
of  transporting  it  were  obvious,  he  was  fain  to  take  leave  of  it  with  the  apostrophe, 
now  become  proverbial,  *  By  my  saul,  had  ye  but  four  feet,  ye  should  not  stand 
lang  there  ! '  In  short,  as  Froissart  says  of  a  similar  class  of  feudal  robbers, 
nothing  came  amiss  to  them  that  was  not  too  heavy  or  too  hot*'  It  was  Auld 
Wat's  eldest  son.  Sir  William  Scott,  who  was  saved  from  being  hanged  for  par- 
ticipation in  a  foray  on  the  lands  of  Sir  Gibson  Murray,  of  Elibank,  by  the 
captor's  prudent  wife  suggesting  that  it  was  a  pity  to  sacrifice  a  young  man 
of  good  estate  when  they  might  marry  him  to  one  of  their  three  daughters,  a 
proposal  to  which  it  did  not,  under  the  circumstances,  require  much  argument  to 
reconcile  young  Harden.  Beardie  (so  called  from  the  long  beard  he  wore  m 
mourning  for  the  execution  of  Charles  I.),  the  poet's  great-grandfather,  was  the 
grandson  of  Sir  William  Scott. 

Hawick  spreads  itself  on  both  sides  of  the  Slitterick,  a  tributary  of  the 
Teviot,  into  which  it  falls  just  below  the  town.  Having  survived  repeated 
burnings  during  the  heat  of  Border  warfare,  part  of  the  Tower-inn  represents,  it  is 
said,  the  only  building  which  was  not  consumed  in  the  great  blaze  of  1570. 
Hawick  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  "  tweed  **  manufactories  of  Scotland.  It  has  a 
rapidly  growing  population,  already  over  8,000,  and  is  continually  being  enriched 
with  new  mills.  Minto  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Minto— open  daily,  except 
Sunday — perched  on  a  height,  between  Hawick  and  Selkirk,  commands  a  fine 
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linr,  and  is  noted  fur  its  magnificent  library.     Minto  Craj^s,  close  at  hand,  are  a 

:  romanlic  series  of  cliffs  rtsinj»  suddenly  above  the  Vale  of  'leviot.   A  small  |jl?itiorm 

I  CD  a  projecting  crag  is  known  as  Barnhiirs  Hed,  from  a  fani«)us  outlaw  and  robber, 

who  lived  in  a  strong  tower  beneath  the  rocks,  of  which  there  are  some  votif^es,  as 

•ell  as  of  another  old  peel  on  the  summit  of  the  hei^jhts.     Of  M chose  a  sufficient 

account  is  given  m  the  poem  and  notes.   Ruskin  is  very  anjjry  witli  Scott,  beciuse, 

itTcfcncinjj  it  as  he  did,   **  he  yet  casts  one  of  its  jiiscinas,  ])uts  a  mcnlern  steel 

j  jnte   into    it,  and  makes   it   his  fire-place."     Kouncied  in   1136,  by   David   I. 

ivhose  liberality  in  endowing  churches  wrung  from  his  successor  the  moan  that 

he  was  "a  sore  saint  for  the  crown'*),   the  abbey  was  finihhed  ten  years  later, 

lad  was    peopled  with  monks  from  Yorkshire,   who,   althou«;h  of  the  reformed 

order,  calleil  Cistercians —the  first  of  the  class  seen  north  of  the  Tweed — appear 

vxm  to  have  degenerated  uito  tlie  traditional  monkish  sensuality,  if  we  may  truat 

the  jeering  verse — 

*'  The  monks  of  Melrose  made  gudc  kail 
On  Fridays  when  ihcy  fastuJ, 
Nor  wanted  they  Ku«le  beof  .iirl  ;»!•.*, 
As  long  '>  their  nci^hbouni'  lasted.  ' 

The  abbey  was  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1322,  rebuilt  by  Ri»bert  Bruce,  cruelly 
defaced  at  tlie  Reformation,  but  stiil  remains  one  of  the  noblcbl  and  \\\k»\  interesting 
spedmens  of  Gothic  sculpture  and  architecture  in  Scotland.  The  stone  of  which 
it  is  built,  though  exposed  to  the  weather  for  so  many  ages,  retains  j)erfcct  sharj)- 
aess,  so  that  even  the  most  minute  ornaments  .seem  as  entire  as  when  newly 
wrought.  Tlie  Abbey  is  tlie  theme  of  a  poem  by  Arthur  Ilallam,  who  dwells 
especially  on  its  resistance  to  decay,  and  covets  a  similar  tardy  waning,  till  looking 
00  ih£  serene,  thoughtful  figure  of  the  bard  of  Abbotsford,  he 

**  Knew  that  awelevs  intellect 

Haih  power  ui>on  the  ways  of  fate, 

And  works  through  time  and  space  unchcck'd. 

That  minstrel  of  old  chivalry. 

In  the  c(»ld  Krave  must  come  to  lie. 

But  his  transmitted  thouj^hts  have  part 

In  the  collective  mind,  and  never  shall  depart." 

Although  Abbotsford  has  a  greater  attachment  for  the  traveller  than  any  other 
»pot  in  the  district — not  even,  jierhaps,   excepting  Melrose  itself    it  is  apt  to  be  a 

.  disappointment.  It  is  a  very  indifferent  building  in  an  architectural  point  of  view ; 
defective  in  Lnste  and  poor  in  effect.    It  wants  elevation,  and,  above  all,  repose :  the 

I  eye  is  vexed  by  the  comf)ose4l  medley  of  style,  and  by  the  rcstle.^s  j)retentious  effect 
to  cram  a  vast  deal  into  a  limited  space.  Most  of  the  pictures  help  to  encourage 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  mansion,  and  when  the  stranger 
lees  the  reality  it  falls  far  short  of  his  expectations.  For  its  own  sake  it  would  not 
be  worth  the  while  of  turning  out  of  one's  road  to  look  at  it.  To  tlie  as>ociaiit)ns 
connected  with  it  alone,  is  due  the  interest  of  the  place.  It  should  be  visited  in 
the  spirit  of  a  pilgrimage,  and  to  those  who  know  the  sad,  romantic  story  of  its 

1  creation  and  consequences,  there  is  a  touching  interest  in  every  relic  antl  every 
chamber.  How  the  dreams  about  the  cottage  expanded  into  the  ambition  of  a 
cattle  is  well  known,  as  well  as  its  disastrous  end  ;  the  crushing  load  of  debt,  the 
dtsperate  struggle  to  redeem  it,  the  over-strained  and  shattered  mind.  Between 
the  Clarty  Hole  when  Scott  first  furnished  it — "the  naked  moor,  a  few  turnip- 
fieldi  painfully  reclaimed  from  it,  a  Scotch  cottage  and  farm -yard,  and  some 
Scotch  firs" — and  the  richly  wooded  domain,  with  its  turretctl  chateau,  into  which 
it  was  gradually  converted,  there  was  a  wide  contrast.  Whatever  mav  be  thought 
*iihKuo\tMCf  the  surrounding  plantations  were  a  noble  work,  and  justify  the  poet's 
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enthusiasm  for  the  work.  A  public  road  divides  the  mansion  and  p'.easaunce  from 
the  main  body  of  the  park  and  wood.  The  house  stands  near  the  edge  of  the 
wooded  bank,  sloping  down  towanls  the  Tweed.  A  pious  pride  has  been  taken 
in  preserving  the  whole  building  as  it  was  in  Scott's  time.  The  armour  and 
weapons  of  all  kinds  are  all  in  their  old  array ;  the  same  pictures  hang  on  the 
walls ;  the  books  are  ranged  in  the  order  familiar  to  the  master's  hand ;  and  even 
the  lounging-coat,  the  hat,  walking-shoes,  and  staff  are  ready  in  their  places. 
Passing  through  a  porch,  you  enter  the  hall,  which,  with  its  stained  glass,  trophies 
of  armour,  blazonry  of  Border  heroes,  "  who  keepit  the  marchys  of  Scotland  in 
the  auld  time  for  the  kinge,"  and  lozenge  pavement  of  black  and  white  marble,  is 
the  finest  part  of  the  house.  A  narrow,  low-arched  room,  running  quite  across 
the  building,  and  filled  with  more  armour  and  other  curiosities,  leads  to  the 
drawing-room  on  one  side,  and  the  dining-room  on  the  other.  The  latter  is  a 
handsome  chamber,  with  a  low,  richly-carved  roof  of  dark  oak,  spacious  bow- 
window,  and  numerous  valuable  and  interesting  pictures,  such  as  the  head  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  a  charger,  painted  by  Amias  Cawood  the  day  after  her 
decapitation ;  portraits  of  old  "  Beardie,"  Lucy  Walters,  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, 
to  whom  the  Minstrel  is  supposed  to  chant  his  Lay,  &c.  The  drawing-room  is 
panelled  with  cedar,  and  fitted  with  antique  ebony  furniture,  quaint,  richly  carved 
cabinets  and  precious  china  ware.  In  a  pleasant  breakfast-room,  overlooking  the 
river,  there  are  some  good  pictures  by  Turner,  Thomson  of  Duddingstone,  and 
others.  The  library  is  the  largest  room  of  the  house.  Some  70,000  vols,  crowd 
its  shelves.  From  this  opens  Sir  Walter's  private  study — a  snug  little  chamber, 
with  no  furniture,  except  a  small  writing-table,  a  plain  arm-chair,  covered  with 
black  leather,  and  another  smaller  chair — clearly  indicating  it  as  a  place  for  work, 
not  company.  There  are  a  few  books  on  each  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  a  sort  of 
supplemental  library  in  a  gallery  which  runs  round  three  sides  of  the  room.  In  a 
closet  are  preserved,  under  a  glass  case,  the  clothes  Sir  Walter  wore  just  before  his 
death — a  broad-skirted  green  coat,  with  large  buttons,  plaid  trousers,  heavy  shoes, 
broad-brimmed  hat,  and  stout  walking-stick.  The  relics  set  one  thinking  of  the 
old  man's  last  days  in  the  house  of  which  he  was  so  proud,  the  kindly  placid  figure 
wheeled  about,  with  all  the  dogs  round  him,  in  a  chair,  up  and  down  the  hall  and 
library,  saying,  "  Ah,  I've  seen  much,  but  nothing  like  my  ain  house — give  me 
one  turn  more."  Much  of  the  decoration  of  the  house  is  of  ancient  design,  some 
borrowed  from  Melrose,  some  from  Dumfermline,  Linlithgow,  and  Roslin.  Even 
portions  of  various  old  edifices  are  worked  into  the  building.  Within  the  estate 
is  the  sce.ie  of  the  last  great  clan  battle  of  the  Borders,  that  fought  in  1526  between 
the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Home,  backed  the  former  bv  the  Kens,  and  the  other  by 
Buccleuch.  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  Q.C.  who  married  Scott  a  granddaughter,  has  inherited 
the  property. 

The  success  of  the  Lay  was  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  Scott's 
most  enthusiastic  admirers.  In  the  preface  of  1830.  he  himself  estimated  the  sale 
at  upwards  of  30,000  copies;  but  Lockhart  tells  us  that  this  was  an  under- 
estimate, and  that  in  twenty-five  years  no  fewer  than  44,000  copies  had  been 
disposed  of — an  event  with  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  British  poetry.  The 
first  edition,  a  magnificent  quarto,  of  which  750  copies  were  printed,  was  quickly 
exhausted ;  eleven  octavo  editions,  a  small  quarto,  and  a  foolscap  edition  followed 
in  rapid  succession. 


THE  LAY   OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


way    was    long,    the    wind  was 
cold, 

instrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 
ther'd  cheek,  and  tresses  grey, 
I  to  have  known  a  better  day ; 
irp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
irried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
St  of  all  the  Bards  was  he, 
ung  of  Border  chivalry ; 
•elladay  !  their  date  was  fled, 
neful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 
e,  neglected  and  oppress'd 
I  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 
>re  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 
roU'd,  light  as  lark  at  mom  ; 
iger  courted  and  caress' d, 
Dflaced  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 
ur'd,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 
ipremeditated  lay  : 
mes  were  changed,  old  manners 
gone; 

nger  fill'd  the  Stuarts'  throne  ; 
igots  of  the  iron  time 
allM  his  harmless  art  a  crime, 
idering  Harper,  scom'd  and  poor, 
gg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  door, 
jned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
arp,  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

pass'd  where  Newark's  stately 

tower 

out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower : 
[instrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye — 
mbler  resting-place  was  nigh  : 
tiesitating  step  at  last, 
nbattled  portal  arch  he  pass'd, 
;  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
ft  roU'd  back  the  tide  of  war, 
ver  closed  the  iron  door 
;t  the  desolate  and  poor. 


The  Duchess  *  mark'd  his  weary  pace. 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face. 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell, 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well : 
For  she  had  known  adversity. 
Though  bom  in  such  a  high  degree ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom. 
Had    wept    o'er    Monmouth's    bloody 
tomb  ! 

When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied, 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride  ;' 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon. 
Of  good  Earl  Francis,  +  dead  and  gone, 
And  of  Earl  Walter,  t  rest  him,  God  1  , 
A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode  ; 
And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew, 
Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleuch  : 
And,  would  the  noble  Duchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain. 
Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though 

weak. 
He  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak, 
That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear, 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd ; 
The  Aged  Minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  when  he  reach'd  the  room  of  state. 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate. 
Perchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied : 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried, 

*  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Mon- 
mouth,  representative  of  the  ancient  Lords  of 
Buccleuch,  and  widow  of  the  unfortunate 
James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  beheaded 
in  1685. 

t  Francis  Scott,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  (ather  of 
the  Duchess. 

X  Walter,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  grandfather  of 
the  Duchess,  and  a  celebrated  warrior. 
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[canto 


His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease, 

Which  marks  security  to  please ; 

And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 

Came  wildering  o  er  his  aged  brain — 

He  tried  to  time  his  harp  in  vain ! 

The  pitying  Duchess  praised  its  chime, 

And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time. 

Till  every  string's  according  glee 

Was  blended  into  harmony. 

And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 

He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain. 

He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 

It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls. 

But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls  ; 

He  had  play'd  it  to  King  Charles  the 

good, 
When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood  ; 
And  much  he  wish'd,  yet  fear'd,  to  try 


The  long-foi^otten  melody. 
Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  stray'd, 
And  an  unceriam  warblmg  made, 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  caught  the  measure  ^mXA^ 
The  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  smiled  ; 
And  lighten'd  up  his  faded  eye. 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy  ! 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along : 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot. 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot: 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost, 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost; 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void, 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied : 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
'T  was  thus  the  Latest  Minstrel  sung. 


CANTO  FIRST. 


The    feast    was    over   in    Branksome 

tower.  * 
And  the  Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret 

bower ; 
Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word 

and  by  spell. 
Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell — 
Jesu  Maria,  shield  us  well ! 
No  living  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone, 
Had  dared  lo  cross  the  tliresliold  stone. 

II. 

The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse 
all; 

Knight,    and    page,    and    household 
squire, 
Loiter'd  through  the  lofty  hall, 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire : 
The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 

Lay  stretch'd  upon  the  rushy  floor. 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race, 

From  Teviot-stone  to  Eskdale-moor. 

•  See  "  NoTKS  to  the  Lav  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  "  in  the  Appendix. 


III. 

Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 

Hung  their    shields    in    Branksome 
Hall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 

Brouglit  them  their  steeds  lo  boweir 
from  stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited,  duteous,  on  them  all  : 
They  were  all  knights   of    metal 
true. 

Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 

IV. 

Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel, 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  lieel : 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bri-ht. 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night  : 

They  lay  down  to  rest, 

With  corslet  laced, 
Pillow'd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard  ; 

They  carv'd  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through 
the  helmet  barr'd. 
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V. 


aires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men, 
1  the  beck  of  the  warders  tf*n ; 
steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight, 
saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 
i  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow, 
itli  Jedwood-axe  at  saddle-bow ; 
ired  more  fed  free  in  stall  : — 
'as  the  custom  of  Branksome  HalL 

VI. 

o  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight  ? 
A-atch  these  warriors,  arm'd,  by 
night  ? — 

Hratch,  to  hear  the  blood-hound 
bavinjr : 

cratch,  to  hear  the  war-horn  bray- 
ing: 

St.  George's  red  cross  streaming, 
the  midnij;ht  beacon  gleaming : 
vatch,  against  Southern  force  and 
guile, 

Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's 
powers, 

^aten  Branksome's  lordly  towers, 
A'^arkworth,  or  Naworth,  or  merry 
Carlisle. 

VII. 

the  custom  of  Branksome  I  fall.  — 
ly  a  valiant  knight  is  here  ; 
,  the  chieftain  of  them  all, 
'ord  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall, 
eside  his  broken  spear. 
Is  long  shall  tell, 
V  I^rd  Walter  fell  ! 
^  startled  buri^hcrs  fled,  afar, 
furies  of  the  Border  war  ; 
m  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin  * 

lances    gleam,    and     falchions 
redden, 

heard  the  slop:an's'f'  deadly  yell — 
a  theChief  of  Branksome  fell. 

viir. 

ety  the  discord  heal, 
tanch  the  death-feud's  enmity  ? 
hristian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal, 
love  of  blessed  charity  ? 

nburgh. 

:  war-cry  or  gathering  word  of  a  Border 


No  !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine. 

In  mutual  pilgrimage,  they  drew  ; 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs,  their  own  red  falchions 
slew : 
xWhile  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Carr, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughter'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar, 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 


IX. 

In  sorrow  o'er  Lx)rd  Walter's  bier 

The  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 
And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear, 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent: 
But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  Ladye  dropp'd  nor  flower  nor  tear! 
Vengeance,deep-brooding  o'er  the  slain, 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  woe  ; 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain, 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow ; 
Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  clan. 

Her  son  lisp'd  from  the  nurse's  knee — 
**  And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man. 

My  father's  death  revenged  shall  be! '* 
Then  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek. 

X. 

All  loose  her  negligent  attire. 

All  loose  her  golden  hair, 
Hung  Margaret  o'er  her  slaughter'd  sire, 

And  wept  in  wild  despair, 
But  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 

Had  filial  grief  supplied  ; 
For  hopeless  love,  and  anxious  fear, 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tide  : 
Nor  in  her  mother's  alter'd  eye 
Dared  she  to  look  for  sympathy. 
Her  lover,  'gainst  her  father's  clan, 

With  Carr  in  arms  had  stood, 
When  Mathouse-bum  to  Melrose  itin 

All  purple  with  their  blood  ; 
And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread, 
Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  should  wed, 
Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

XI. 

Of  noble  race  the  Ladye  came. 
Her  father  was  a  clerk  of  fame, 
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ICANTC 


Of  Bethune's  line  of  Picardie  : 
^He  learned  the  art  that  none  may  name, 

In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea. 
Men  said,  he  changed  his  mortal  frame, 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery ; 
For  when,  in  studious  mood  he  paced 

St.  Andrew's  cloister'd  hall, 
*>His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 
Upon  the  sunny  wafi ! 

XII. 

And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow. 

He  taught  that  Ladye  fair, 
Till  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 

The  viewless  forms  of  air. 
And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower, 
In  old  Lord  David's  western  tower. 
And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound, 
That  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round. 
Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide, 
That  chafes  against  the  scaur's  red  side? 
Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  oaks  ? 
Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks  ? 
What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound. 
That  moans  old  Branksome's   turrets 
round? 

XIII. 

At  the  sullen,  moaning  sound, 

The  ban-dogs  bay  and  howl ; 
And, from  the  turrets  round, 

Loud  whoops  the  startled  owl. 
In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 

Swore  that  a  storm  was  near. 
And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night ; 

But  the  night  was  still  and  clear ! 

xrv. 

From  the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide, 
Chafing  with  the  mountain's  side. 
From  the  groan  of  the  wind-swung  oak. 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock, 
From  the  voice  of  the  coming  storm, 

The  Ladye  knew  it  well  I 
It  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Flood  that  spoke. 

And  he  called  on  the  Spirit  of  the  FeU. 

XV. 

RIVER   SPIRIT. 

•♦Sleep^st  thou,  brother?"— 


MOUNTAIN   SPIRIT. 

—  "  Brother,  nay — 
On  my  hills  the  moonbeams  play. 
From  Craik-cross  to  Skelfhill-pen, 
By  every  rill,  in  every  glen. 

Merry  elves  their  morris  pacing. 

To  aerial  minstrelsy, 
Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracing. 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 
Up,  and  mark  their  nimble  feet ! 
Up,  and  list  their  music  sweet ! " — 

XVI. 
RIVER  SPIRIT. 

"  Tears  of  an  imprisoned  maiden 
Mix  with  my  polluted  stream ; 

Margaret  of  Branksome,  sorrow-laden. 
Mourns  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam. 

Tell  me,  thou,  who  view'st  the  stars. 

When  shall  cease  these  feudal  jars  ? 

What  shall  be  the  maiden's  fate  ? 

Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate  ?" — 

XVII. 
MOUNTAIN   SPIRIT. 

"  Arthur's  slow  wain  his  course  doth  roll. 
In  utter  darkness,  round  the  pole ; 
The  Northern  Bear  lowers  black  and 

grim ; 
Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim  ; 
Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far, 
Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star ; 

111  may  I  read  their  high  decree  ! 
But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  shower 
On  Teviot's  tide,  and  Branksome's  tower, 

Till  pride  be  quell'd,  and  love  be  free." 

XVIII. 

The  unearthly  voices  ceast. 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  still ;  ' 
It  died  on  the  river's  breast. 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

The  sound  still  floated  near  ; 
For  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  bower, 

And  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  ear. 
She  raised  her  stately  head, 

And   her  heart  throbb'd  high  with 
pride : — 
"  Your  mountains  shall  bend. 
And  your  streams  ascend, 

Ere  Margaret  be  our  foeman's  bride !" 
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XIX. 

ht  the  lofty  hall, 

I  bold  retainer  lay, 

d  din,  among  them  all, 

ed  his  infant  play. 

rooper,  the  boy 

I  of  a  spear  bestrode, 

all  right  merrily, 

'  rode. 

nights,  in  arms  grown 

clic  gambols  bore, 
ts,  of  rugged  mould, 
1  as  the  steel  they  wore. 
Tiors  prophesied, 
s  boy,  in  future  war. 
Unicorn's  pride, 
cent  and  the  Star. 

XX. 

>t  he  r  purpose  high, 

and  no  more ; 

ed  with  a  mother's  eye, 

at  the  arched  door: 
I  the  armed  train, 

William  of  Deloraine. 

XXI. 

•oping  Scott  was  he. 
Border  lance  by  knee  ; 
sands,  through  Tarras 

ew  the  paths  to  cross  ; 
y  desperate  bounds, 
:y's  best  blood-hounds; 
el,  fords  were  none, 
le  them,  one  by  one  ; 
s  time  or  tide, 
Vy  or  July's  pride ; 
s  tide  or  time, 
jht,  or  matin  prime  : 
and  stout  of  hand, 
rev  from  Cumberland  ; 
wed  had  he  been, 
King,    and    Scotland's 


XXII. 

Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
he  wightest  steed  ; 


Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride. 
Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweedside ; 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  Monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 
Greet  the  Father  well  from  me  ; 

Say  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 
And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee, 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb  : 
For  this  will  be  St.  Michael's  night. 
And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is 

bright ; 
And  the  Cross,  of  bloody  red, 
W'll  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty 
dead. 

XXIII. 

"  What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep, 

Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep  : 

Be  it  scroll,  or  be  it  book, 

Into  it.  Knight,  thou  must  not  look  ; 

If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn  ! 

Better  hadst  thou  ne'er  been  bom  ! " — 

XXIV. 

"O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-grey 
steed. 

Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear ; 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  Warrior  'gan  say, 

"  Again  will  I  be  here  : 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be 
done. 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me  ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

Wer't  my  neck -verse  at  Hairibefi." 

XXV. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast, 
And  soon  the  steep  descent  he  past. 
Soon  cross'd  the  sounding  barbican,* 
And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode, 
Green  hazels  o'er  his  basnet  nod  ; 
He  pass'd  the  Peelt  of  Goldiland, 
And  cross'd    old  Borthwick's  roaring 

strand  ; 
Dimly  he  view'd  the  Moat-hill's  mound. 
Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round; 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light ; 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night ; 

*  Barbican,  the  defence  of  an  outer  gate  of  a 
feudal  castle.  ^ 

t  Ffel,  a  Border  tower. 
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And  soon  he  spurr'd  his  courser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean. 

XXVI. 

The    clattering    hoofs    the    watchmen 

mark  : — 
"  Stand,  ho!  thou  courier  of  the  dark." — 
"  For  Branksome,  ho  ! "  the  knight  re- 

join'd. 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind, 
lie  tum'd  him  now  from  Teviotside, 

And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill. 
Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride, 
And  gained  the  moor  at  Horsliehill ; 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay, 
For  many  a  mile,  the  Roman  way.* 

XXVII. 

A  moment  now  lie  slack'd  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed ; 
Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet-band. 
And  loosen'd  in  the  sheath  his  brand, 
On  Minto-crags  the  moonbeams  glint. 
Where  Barnhill  hew*d  his  bed  of  flint ; 
Who  flung  his  outlaw'd  limbs  to  rest. 
Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest, 
Mid  clifls,  from  whence  his  eagle  eye 
For  many  a  league  his  prey  could  spy ; 
Cliffs,  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne, 
The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn  ; 
Cliffs,  which,  for  many  a  later  year. 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear, 
When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the 

grove. 
Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love  ! 

XXVIII. 

Unchallenged,  thence  passed  Deloraine, 
To  ancient  Riddel's  fair  domain. 

Where  Aill,  from  mountains  freed, 
Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come ; 
Each  wave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam, 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  vain  !  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad. 
Might  bar  the  bold  moss-trooper  s  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low. 
And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddlebow; 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween. 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen  ; 

•  An  ancient  Roman  road,  crossing  through 
l>art  of  Roxburghshire. 


For  he  was  barded*  from  counter  to  tail. 
And  the  rider  was  armed  complete  in 

mail ; 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stemm'd  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 
The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say. 
Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray  ; 
Yet,    through    good    heart,    and    Our 

Ladye's  grace. 
At  length  he  gained  the  landing  place. 

XXX. 

Now  Bowden  Moor  the  march-man  won, 

And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head, 
As  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon  ;  + 
For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red 
Of  that  unhallow'd  mom  arose, 
When  first  the  Scott  and  Carr  were  foes ; 
When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray. 
Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day, 
When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van, 
Bore  down  Buccleuch's  retiring  clan. 
Till  gallant  Cessford's  heart-blood  dear 
Reek'd  on  dark  Elliot's  Border  spear. 

XXXI. 

In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fast. 

And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past ; 

And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan. 

Old  Melros'  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran, 

Like  some  tall  rock  with  lichens  grey, 

Seem'd  dimly  huge,  the  dark  Abbaye. 

When  Hawick  he  pass'd,  had  curfew 

run^, 
Now  midnight  lauds  J  were  in  Melrose 

sung. 
The  sound,  upon  the  fitful  gale, 
In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fail. 
Like  that  ^^nld  harp,  whose  magic  tone 
Is  waken'd  by  the  winds  alone. 
But  when    Melrose   he  reach'd,   'twas 

silence  all ; 
He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall, 
sAnd  sought  the  convent's  lonely  wall. 


HrRE  paused  the  harp;  and  with  its  swell 
The  Master's  fire  and  courage  fell ; 

•  Warded,  or  barbed.— applied  to  a  hors« 
accoutred  with  defensive  armour. 

t  An  ancient  scat  of  the  Rerrs  of  Cessford, 
now  demolished. 

t  Laud*,  the  midnight  service  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 
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Dejectedly,  and  low,  he  bow'd. 
And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd. 
He  scem'd  to  seek,  in  every  eye. 
If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy ; 
And,  difndent  of  present  praise, 
Somewhat  he  spote  of  former  days. 
And  how  old  age,  and  wand'ring  long. 
Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some  wrong. 
The  Duchess  and  her  daughters  fair, 
And  every  gentle  lady  there, 
Each  after  each,  in  due  degree. 
Gave  praises  to  his  melody  ; 
His  hand  was  true,  his  voice  was  clear, 
And  much  they  longed  the  rest  to  hear, 
Elncouraged  thus,  the  Aged  Man, 
After  meet  rest,  again  began, 

CANTO  SECOND. 
I. 

If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day, 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  grey. 
\Vhen  the  broken  arches  arc  black  in 

night. 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white; 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower ; 
WHien  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately. 
Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory  ; 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live 

and  die  ; 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead 

man's  grave, 
Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while — 
^Then  view  St  David's  ruin'd  pile ; 
And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  ! 

H. 

Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there  : 
Little  reck'd  he  of  the  scene  so  fair ; 
With  dagger's  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strong. 
He  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  full  long. 
The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate — 
"Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so 

late  ?  "— 
"  From  Branksome  I."  the  warrior  cried  ; 
And  straight  the  ticket  open'd  wide  : 


For  Branksome's  Chiefs  hod  in  battle 
stood. 
To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose  ; 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 
Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  souls* 
repose. 

Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said ; 
The  porter  bent  his  humble  head  ; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod. 
And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod ; 
The  arched  cloister,  far  and  wide, 
Rang  to  the  warrior's  clanking  stride, 
Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest. 
He  enter'd  the  cell  of  the  ancient  pries^ 
And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle,* 
To  hail  tlie  Monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 

IV. 

"  The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee 
by  me ; 

Says,  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 
And  that  to-night  I  shall  watch  with  thee^ 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb." — 
From  sackcloth  couch  the  monk  arose. 

With  toil  his  stiffen *d  limbs  he  rear'd  ; 
A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 

On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 

V. 

And  strangely  on  the  knight  look'd  he. 
And  his  blue  eyes  gleam'd  wild  and 
wide ; 
"  And  darest  thou.  Warrior!  seek  to  see 
What  heaven  and  hell  alike  would 
hide? 
My  breast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent. 
With  shirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of 
thorn  ; 
For  threescore  years,  in  penance  spent. 
My   knees   those  flinty  stones  have 
worn ; 
Yet  all  too  little  to  atone 
Yoi   knowing   what   should   ne'er   be 
known. 
Would'st  thou  thy  every  future  year 
In  ceaseless  prayer  and   penance 
drie. 
Yet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear — 
Then,  daring  Warrior,  follow  me  1  "— 
*  Aventayle,  visor  of  the  helmet 
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VI. 

"  Penance,  father,  will  I  none  ; 
Prayer  know  I  hardly  one  ; 
For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry, 
Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 
When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray. 
Other  prayer  can  I  none  ; 
So  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be 
gone." — 

VII. 

Again  on  the  Knight  look'd  the  Church- 
man old, 
And  again  he  sighed  heavily ; 

For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold, 
And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy, 

And  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were 
long  since  by, 

"When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  his 
courage  was  high  : — 

Now,  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way. 

Where,  cloister'd  round,  the  garden  lay  ; 

The  pillar'd  arches  were  over  their  head. 

And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of 
the  dead. 

viir. 

Spreading  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright, 
Glisten'd  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Nor  herb,  nor  floweret,  glisten'd  there, 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister-arches  as 
fair. 
The  Monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely 
moon. 
Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth ; 
And   red  and  bright  the  streamers 
light 
Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north. 
So  had  he  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 
The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons 
start ; 
Sudden  the  flying  jennet  wheel. 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart. 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so 

bright. 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern 
light. 

IX. 

By  a  steel-clenched  postern  door. 
They  enter'd  now  the  chancel  tall ; 

The  darken'd  roof  rose  high  aloof 
On  pillars  lofty  and  light  and  small : 


The  key-stone,  that  lock'd  each  ribbed 

aisle. 
Was  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre-feuille  ; 
The  corbells*  were  carved  grotesque  and 

grim  ; 
And  the  pillars,  with  cluster'd  shafts  so 

trim, 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourish'd 

around, 
SeemM  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands 

had  bound. 

X. 

Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner  riven, 
Shook  to  the  cold  night-wind  of  heaven, 

Around  the  screened  altar's  pale  ; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  bum, 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 

\0  gallant  Chief  of  Otterbume  ! 

X    And  thine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddes- 
dale! 
O  fading  honours  of  the  dead  ! 
O  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  I 

XI. 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Throuf^h  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  loliaged  tracery  combined  ; 
Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fairy's 

hand 
*Twixt  poplars  straight  the  o^ier  wand, 
In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined  ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work 

was  done. 
And  changed   the  willow -wreaths  to 

stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Show'd  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a 

saint, 
Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished, 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  moonbeam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane. 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody 

stain. 

Xii. 

They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stcne, 
(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below  ;) 

*  Corbells,  the  projections  from  which  the 
arches  spring,  usually  cut  in  a  fantastic  face  or 
mask. 
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Thus  spoke  the  Monk,  in  solemn  tone : — 

••  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  woe ; 
For  Paynim  countries  I  have  trod, 
And  fought  beneath  the  Cross  of  God  : 
Now,   strange   to  my  eyes  thine  arms 

appear, 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to 

my  ear. 

XIII. 

•*  In  these  far  dimes  it  was  my  lot 
iTo  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott ; 

A  Wizard,  of  such  dreaded  fame, 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave. 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave, 
I     The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame ! 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me ; 
And,  Warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
*The  words  that  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  three, 
And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of 
5rtone. 
But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin  ; 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my 
heart  within, 
A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 

XIV. 

"  When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  bed, 
His  conscience  was  awakened  : 
He  bethought  him  of  his  sinful  deed. 
And  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with 

speed, 
I  was  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose. 
But  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 
The  words  may  not  again  be  said. 
That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid  ; 
They  would  rend  this  Abbaye's  massy 

nave. 
And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 

•*  I  swore  to  bury  his  Mighty  Book, 
That  never  mortal  might  therein  look  : 
And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid, 
Save  at  his  Chief  of  Branksome's  need  : 
And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o'er, 
Again  the  volume  to  restore. 
I  buried  him  on  St.  Michael's  night, 
When  the  bell  toll'd  one,  and  the  moon 

was  bright. 
And  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead. 
When   the   floor  of  the  chancel   was 

stained  red. 


That  his  patron's  cross  might  over  him 

wave. 
And  scare  the  hcnds  from  the  Wizard's 

grave. 

XVI. 

"  It  was  a  night  of  woe  and  dread. 
When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid  ! 
Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  pass'd. 
The  banners  waved  without  a  blast," — 
—  Still  spoke  the  Monk,  when  the  bell 

toll'd  one  !— 
I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 
Than  William  of  Deloraine,    good  at 

need. 
Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed  ; 
Yet  somewhat  was  he  chill'd  with  dread. 
And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

XVII. 

"  Lo,  Warrior  I  now  the  Cross  of  Red      ! 

Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead  ; 

Within  it  burns  a  wondrous  light. 

To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night. 

That  lamp  shall  burn  unquenchably, 

Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be." — 

Slow  moved  the  Monk  to  the  broad  flag- 
stone. 

Which  the  bloody  Cross  was  traced  upon: 

He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook  ; 

An  iron  bar  the  Warrior  took  ; 

And  the  Monk  made  a  sign  with  his 
wither'd  hand, 

The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVIII. 

With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went ; 
His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grave-stone 

bent ; 
With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain. 
Till  the  toil -drops  fell  from  his  brows, 

like  rain. 
It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength. 
That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 
I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 
Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roof. 
And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof ! 
No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright : 
It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light, 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Show'd  the  Monk's  cowl,  and  visage  pale, 
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Danced  on  the  dark-brow'd  Warrior's 
mail, 
And  kiss*d  his  waving  plume. 

XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  Wizard  lay, 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoarv  beard  in  silver  roU'd, 
He  seem  d  some  seventy  winters  old  ; 
A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  round, 
With    a    wrought    Spanish    baldric 
bound, 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea  : 
His  left  hand  held  his  Book  of  Might ; 
A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 
The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his 
knee  : 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look, 
At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook, 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  face  : 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace. 

•     XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 
Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain, 
And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain. 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe ; 
Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own*d  ; 
His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam 
round. 

When  this  strange  scene  of  death  he 
saw. 
Bewilder'd  and  unnerv'd  he  stood. 
And  the  priest  pray'd  fervently  and  loud : 
With  eyes  averted  prayed  he  ; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  jBee, 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXI. 

And  when  the  priest  his  death-prayer 

had  pray'd, 
Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said  : — 
**  Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  to  do, 
Or,    Warrior,  we  may  dearly  rue  ; 
For  those,  thou  may'st  not  look  upon. 
Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning 

stone  !*' 
Then   Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 
From  the  cold  hand  the  Mighty  Book, 
With  iron  clasp'd,  and  with  iron  bound  : 
He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man 

irown'd ; 


.' 


But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light, 
Perchance,   had   dazzled   the    warrior's 
sight. 

XXII. 

When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb. 
The  night  return'd  in  double  gloom  : 
For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the 

stars  were  few  ; 
And,  as  the  Knight  and  Priest  withdrew. 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain. 
They  hardly  might  the  postern  gain. 
'Tis   said,   as   through   the  aisles   they 

pass'd. 
They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blast ; 
And  through  the  cloister-galleries  small. 
Which  at  mid-height  thread  the  chancel 

wall. 
Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  ran. 
And  voices  unlike  me  voice  of  man  ; 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday. 
Because  these  spells  were  brought  to  day. 
I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

XXllI. 

"  Now,  hie  thee  hence,"  the  Father  said, 
"  And  when  we  are  on  death-bed  laid, 
O  may  oiur  dear  Ladye,  and  sweet  St. 

John, 
Forgive  our  souls  for  the  deed  we  have 
done ! " 
The  Monk  return'd  him  to  his  cell, 
And  many   a  prayer  and  penance 
sped ; 
W^hen  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide 

bell— 
The  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle  was 
dead  ! 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid. 
With  hands  clasp'd  fast,  as  if  still  he 
pray'd. 

XXIV. 

The    Knight    breathed    free    in    the 

morning  wind, 
And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find  : 
He  was  glad  when  he  pass'd  the  tomb- 
stones grey. 
Which  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye  ; 
For  the  mystic  Book,  to  his  bosom  prest. 
Felt  like  a  load  upon  his  breast; 
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And  his  joints,   with   nerves  of   iron 

twin'd. 
Shook,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 
Full  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day, 
Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  grey  ; 
He  jo/d  to  see  the  cheerful  light. 
And  he  said  Ave  Mary,  as  well  as  he 

might. 

XXV. 

The  snn  had  brighten'd  Cheviot  grey. 

The  sun  had  brightened  the  Carter's  * 
side; 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  dav 

Smiled  Branksome  towers  anaTeviot's 
tide. 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale, 

And  waken*d  every  flower  that  blows ; 
And  peeped  forth  the  violet  pale, 

And  spread  her  breast  the  mountain 
rose. 
And  lovelier  than  the  rose  so  red. 

Yet  paler  than  the  violet  pale, 
She  early  left  her  sleepless  bed, 

The  Surest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

XXVL 

Why  does  fair  Margaret  so  early  awake. 

And  don  her  kirtle  so  hastilie  ; 
And  the  silken  knots,  which  in  hurry 
the  would  make. 
Why  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie ; 
Why  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  around. 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair  ; 
And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  blood- 
hound. 
As  she  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair ; 
And,  though  she  passes  the  postern  alone, 
Why    is    not    the    watchman's    bugle 
blown? 

xxvir. 

The  Ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread, 
I>est  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread ; 
The  Ladye  caresses  the  rough  blood- 

hotmd. 
Lest  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle 

round ; 
The  watchman's  bugle  is  not  blown. 
For  he  was  her  foster-father's  son ; 

*  A  niountain  on  the  Border  of  England, 
above  Jedburi^ 


And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood 

at  dawn  of  light, 
To  meet  Baron  Henry,  her  own  true 

knight. 

XXVIII. 

The  Knight  and  Ladye  fair  are  met. 
And  under  the  hawthorn's  boughs  are 

set. 
A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 
To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green. 
He  was  stately,  and  young,  aiid  tall ; 
Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall : 
And  she,  wlien  love,  scarce  told,  scarce 

hid, 
Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red  ; 
When  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 
Against  the  silken  ribbon  prest ; 
When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told, 
Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold — 
Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair. 
With   Margaret   of   Branksome    might 

compare  I 

XXIX. 

And  now,  fair  dames,  methinks  I  see 

You  listen  to  my  minstrelsy  ; 

Your  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw. 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow : 

Ye  ween  to  near  a  melting  tale. 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale  ; 

And  how  the  Knij;ht,  with  tender  fire, 
To  paint  his  faithful  passion  strove ; 

Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire. 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love  ; 
And  how  she  blush'd  and  how  she  sigh'd. 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied, 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid  ; — 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay'd, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should 
be. 

XXX. 

Alas  !  fair  dames,  your  hopes  are  vain  I 
My  harp  has  lost  the  enchanting  strain ; 

Its  lightness  would  ray  age  reprove : 
My  hairs  are  grey,  my  limbs  are  old. 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold : 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 
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XXXI. 

Beneath  an  oak,  moss'd  o*er  by  eld. 
The  Baron's  Dwarf  his  courser  held, 

And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear : 
Thai  Dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man, 
If  the  tales  were  true  that  of  him  ran 

Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 
'Twas  said,  when  the  Baron  a-hunting 

rode 
Through  Reedsdale*s  glens,  but  rarely 

trode. 
He  heard  a  voice  cry,   "  Lost !  lost ! 

lost!" 
And,  like  tennis-ball  by  racket  toss*d, 

A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  three. 
Made  from  the  gorse  this  elfin  shape, 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape. 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun's  knee. 
Lord   Cranstoun  was  some   whit  dis- 

may'd  ; 
'Tis  said  that  five  good  miles  he  rade, 

To  rid  him  of  his  company ; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  Dwarf 

ran  four, 
And  the  Dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle 

door. 

XXXII. 

Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said  : 
This  elvish  Dwarf  with  the  Baron  staid : 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke. 
Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock  : 
And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  toss'd. 
And  often  mutter'd  "  Lost !  lost !  lost ! " 
He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie. 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he : 
And  he  of  his  service  was  full  fain  ; 
For  once  he  had  been  ta'en  or  slain. 

An  it  had  not  been  for  his  ministry. 
All  between  Home  and  Hermitage, 
Talk'd  of  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin-Page. 

XXXIII. 

For  the  Baron  went  on  pilgrimage, 
And  took  with  him  this  elvish  Page, 

To  Mary's  Chapel  of  the  Lowes : 
For  there,  beside  our  Ladye's  lake, 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make, 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
But  the  Ladye>  of  Branksome  gathered 
a  band 


Of  the   best   that   would  ride  at  her 
command  : 
The  trysting-place  was  Newark  Lee. 

Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain. 

And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestane, 

And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine ; 
They  were  three  hundred  spears  and 
three. 

Through     Douglas-bum,     up    Yarrow 
stream. 

Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleam. 

They  came  to  St  Mary's  lake  ere  day  ; 

But  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  Baron 
away. 

They  bum'd  the  chaj>el  for  very  rage. 

And  cursed  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin- 
Page. 

XXXIV. 

And  now,  in  Branksomc's  good  green- 
wood. 
As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood. 
The  Baron's  courser  pricks  his  ears, 
As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears. 
The  Dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm  on 

high. 
And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly : 
No  time  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 
Fair  Margaret  through  the  hazel -grove, 
Flew  like  the  startled  cushat-dove  :  * 
The  Dwarf  the  stirrup  held  and  rein  ; 
Vaulted  the  Knight  on  his  steed  amain, 
And,   pondering   deep   that  morning's 

scene. 
Rode  eastward  through  the  hawthorns 
green. 

While  thus  he  pour'd  the  lengthened 

tale, 
TTie  Minstrel's  voice  began  to  fail : 
Full  slyly  smiled  the  observant  page, 
And  gave  the  wither'd  hand  of  age 
A  goblet,  crown'd  with  mighty  wine, 
The  blood  of  Velez'  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  high. 
And,  while  the  big  drop  fill'd  his  eye, 
Pray'd  God  to  bless  the  Duchess  long. 
And  all  who  cheerM  a  son  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously, 

•  Wood-pigeon. 
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The  precious  juice  the  Minstrel  quaff'd; 
And  he,  emboldenM  by  the  draught, 
Look'd  gaily  back  to  them,  and  laugh'd. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Swelled  his  old  veins,  and  cheer'd  his 

soul ; 
A  lighter,  livelier  prelude  ran, 
Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 

CANTO  THIRD. 

I. 

And  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  old, 
And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold, 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled. 
And  my  poor  wit  her' d  heart  was  dead, 

And  that  I  might  not  sing  of  love  %— 
How  could  I,  to  the  dearest  theme 
That  ever  warm'd  a  minstrel's  dream, 

So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove  ! 
How  could  I  name  love's  very  name, 
Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame  I 

II. 

In  peace,  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed ; 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed ; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen  ; 
In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 
Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above  ; 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

III. 

So  thought  Lord  Cranstoun,  as  I  ween. 
While,  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene. 
He  rode  through  Branksome's  hawthorn 
green. 
But  the  Page  shouted  wild  and  shrill. 
And  scarce  his  helmet  could  he  don, 
When  downward  from  the  shady  hill 
A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 
That  warrior's  steed,  so  dapple-grey, 
Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splash'd  with 
clay; 
His  armour  red  with  many  a  stain  : 
He  seem'd  in  such  a  weary  plight, 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  live-long  night ; 
For  it  was  William  of  Deloraine. 

IV. 

But  no  whit  weary  did  he  seem. 
When,  dancing  in  the  sunny  b^m. 


He  mark'd  the  crane  on  the  Baron's 

crest ; * 
For  his  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest 
Few  were  the  words,  and  stern  and 
high. 

That  marked  the  foemen's  feudal 
hate; 
For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply, 
Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 
Their  very  coursers  seem'd  to  know 
That  each  was  other's  mortal  foe, 
And  snorted  fire,  when  wheel'd  around. 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage-ground. 

V. 

In  rapid  round  the  Baron  bent ; 

He  sigh'd  a  sigli,  and  pray'd  a  prayer ; 
The  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint, 

The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  fair. 
Stout  Deloraine  nor  sighed  nor  pray'd, 
Nor  saint,  nor  ladye,  call'd  to  aid  ; 
But  he  stoop'd  his  head,  and  couch'd 

his  spear, 
And  spurr'd  his  steed  to  full  career. 
The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seem'd  like  the  bursting  thunder-cloud. 

VI. 

Stem  was  the  dint  the  Borderer  lent  I 
The  stately  Baron  backwards  bent ; 
Bent  backwards  to  his  horse's  tail. 
And  his  plumes  went  scattering  on  the 

gale : 
The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true, 
Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 
But  Cranstoun 's  lance,  of  more  avail. 
Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer's 

mail ; 
Through  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton,  past. 
Deep  in  his  bosom  broke  at  last  — 
Still  sate  the  warrior,  saddle-fast. 
Till,  stumbling  in  the  mcft-tal  shock, 
Down  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke, 
Hurl'd  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 
The  Baron  onward  pass'd  his  course  ; 
Nor  knew — so  giddy  roU'd  his  brain — 
His  foe  lay  stretched  upon  the  plain. 

*  The  crest  of  the  Cranstouns,  in  allusion  to 
their  name,  is  a  crane  dormant,  holding  a  stone 
in  his  foot,  with  an  emphatic  Border  motto: 
Thou  sktUt  vfant  ere  I  yfont. 
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VII. 

But  when  he  rein'd  his  courser  round, 
And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  ground 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay. 
He  bade  his  page  to  stanch  the  wound, 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay, 
And  t6nd  him  in  his  doubtful  state. 
And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate : 
His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  loved. 
•*  This  shalt  thou  do  without  delay  : 
No  longer  here  myself  may  stay ; 
Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  away, 
Short  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day." 

VIII. 

Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode ; 
The  Goblin-Page  behind  abode  ; 
His  lord's  command  he  ne'er  withstood, 
Though  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 
As  the  corslet  off  he  took, 
The  dwarf  espied  the  Mighty  Book  ! 
Much  he  marveird  a  knight  of  pride, 
Like  a  book-bosom'd  priest  should  ride  : 
He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch  the 

wound, 
Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 

IX. 

The  iron  band,  the  iron  clasp. 
Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp  : 
For  when  the  first  he  had  undone, 
It  closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 
Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band. 
Would  not  yield  to  unchristen'd  hand. 
Till  he  smeared  the  cover  o'er 
With  the  Borderer's  curdled  gore ; 
A  moment  then  the  volume  spread, 
And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read. 
It  had  much  of  glamour  *  might 
Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight ; 
The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall 
Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 
A  nut-shell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 
A  sheeling  +  seem  a  palace  large. 
And  youth  seem  age,   and  age  seem 
youth — 
>All  was  delusion,  nought  was  truth. 

X. 

He  had  not  read  another  spell. 
When  on.  his  check  a  buffet  fell, 

*  Magical  delusiosL      f  A  shepherd's  hut. 


So  fierce,  it  stretch'd  him  on  the  plain. 
Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 
From  the  ground  he  rose  dismay'd, 
And  shook  his  huge  and  rtatted  head ; 
One  word  he  mutter'd,  and  no  more, 
"  Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore !  " — 
No  more  the  Elfin  Page  durst  try 
Into  the  wondrous  Book  to  pry ; 
The  clasps,  though  smear'd  with  Christ- 
ian gore. 
Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 
He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloak. — 
Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke, 
I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thrive ; 
It  was  not  given  by  man  alive. 

XI. 

Unwillingly  himself  he  address'd 
To  do  his  master's  high  behest  : 
He  lifted  up  the  living  corse. 
And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse  ; 
He  led  him  into  Branksome  Hall, 
Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all ; 
And  each  did  after  swear  and  say, 
There  only  pass'd  a  wain  of  hay. 
He  took  him  to  Lord  David's  tower. 
Even  to  the  Ladye's  secret  bower  ; 
And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread, 
And  the  door  might  not  be  opened. 
He  had  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 
Whate'er  he  did  of  gramarye,* 
Was  always  done  maliciously ; 
He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground, 
And  the  blood  well'd  freshly  from  the 
wound. 

XII. 

As  he  repass'd  the  outer  court, 

He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport  : 

He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  wood ; 

For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood, 

He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for 

good. 
Seem'd  to  the  boy,  some  comrade  gay 
Led  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play ; ' 
On  the  drhwbridge  the  wardere  sloiit 
Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out. 

XIII. 

He  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  fell, 
Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook ; 

*  Magic. 
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^The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell, 

And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 
Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde, 
He  had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble 

child ; 
Or,  with  his  fingers  long  and  lean,. 
Had  strangled  him  in  fiendish  spleen  : 
But  his  awful  mother  he  had  in  dread. 
And  also  his  power  was  limited ; 
So  he  but  scowl' d  on  the  startled  child. 
And  darted  through  the  forest  wild ; 
The  woodland  brook  he  bounding cross'd, 
And  laugh'd,  and  shouted,  "  Lost !  lost ! 

lost !  "— 

XIV. 

Full  sore  amaz'd  at  the  wondrous  change, 

And  frighten'd  as  a  child  might  be, 
At  the  wild  yell  and  visage  strange. 
And  the  dark  words  of  gramarye. 
The  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower. 
Stood  rooted  like  a  lily  flower  ; 
And  when  at  lengtb,  with  trembling 
pace. 
He  sought  to  find  where  Branksome 
lay, 
He  fear'd  to  see  that  grisly  face, 
Glare  from  some  thicket  on  his  way. 
Thus,  starting  oft,  he  joumey'd  on, 
And  deeper  in  the  wood  is  gone, — 
For  aye  the  more  he  sought  his  way, 
The  farther  still  he  went  astray, — 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  baying  of  a  hound. 

XV. 

And  hark!  and  hark!  the  deep-mouth'd 
bark 

Comes  nigher  still,  and  nigher  : 
Bursts  on  the  path  a  dark  blood-hound. 
His  tawny  muzzle  track' d  the  ground, 

And  his  red  eye  shot  fire. 
Soon  as  the  wilder'd  child  saw  he, 
He  flew  at  him  right  funouslie. 
I  ween  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy. 
When,  worthy  of  his  noble  sire. 
His  wet  cheek  glow'd  'twixt  fear  and  ire ! 
He  faced  the  blood-hound  manfully, 
And  held  his  little  bat  on  high  ; 
So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid. 
At  cautious  distance  hoarsely  bay'd, 


But  still  in  act  to  spring ; 
Whendash'danarcherthroughtheglade, 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stay'd. 

He  drew  his  tough  bow-string  ; 
But  a  rough  voice  cried,  "Shoot not,  hov ! 
Ho  !  shoot  not,  Edward — 'Tis  a  boy  ! " 

XVI. 

The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood. 
And  check'd  his  fellow's  suriy  mood. 

And  queird  the  ban-dog's  ire  : 
He  was  an  English  yeoman  good, 

And  bom  in  Lancashire. 
Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow-deer 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro  ; 
With  hand  more  true, and  eye  more  clear. 

No  archer  bended  bow. 
His  coal-black  hair,shom  round  and  close, 

Set  off  his  sun-burn'd  face  : 
Old  England's  sign,  St.  George's  cross. 

His  barret-cap  did  grace  ; 
His  bugle-horn  hung  by  his  side. 

All  in  a  wolf-skin  baidric  tied  ; 
And  his  short  falchion,  sharp  and  clear. 
Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

XVII. 

His  kirtle,  made  of  forest  green, 

Reach'd  scantly  to  his  knee  ; 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 

A  furbish'd  sheaf  bore  he ; 
His  buckler,  scarce  in  breadth  a  span. 

No  larger  fence  had  he  ; 
He  never  counted  him  a  man. 

Would  strike  below  the  knee  : 
His  slacken'd  bow  was  in  his  hand. 
And  the  leash,  that  was  his  blood-hound's 
band. 

XVIII. 

He  would  not  do  the  fair  child  harm. 
But  held  him  with  his  powerful  arm. 
That  he  might  neither  fight  nor  flee ; 
For  when  the  Red -Cross  spied  he. 
The  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 
"  Now,  by  St.  George,"  the  archer  cries, 
"  Edward,  methinks  we  have  a  prize  I 
This  boy's  fair  face,  and  courage  free, 
Show  he  is  come  of  high  degree." — 

XIX, 

"  Yes  I  I  am  come  of  high  degree, 
For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Buccle5]i!ck\ 
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And,  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free, 

False  Southron,  thou  shalt  dearly  rue  ! 
For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with 

speed, 
And  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
And  every  Scott,  from  Esk  to  Tweed ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go, 
Despite  thy  arrows,  and  thy  bow, 
1*11  have  thee  hang'd  to  feed  the  crow  I " — 

XX. 


(( 


Gramercy,  for  thy  good -will,  fair  boy  ! 
My  mind  was  never  set  so  high  ; 
But  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  clan, 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  man. 
And  ever  comest  to  thy  command. 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good 
order ; 
My  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand, 

ThouUt  make  them  work  upon  the 
Border. 
Meantime,  be  pleased  to  come  with  me, 
For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  see ; 
I  think  our  work  is  well  begun. 
When  we  have  taken  thy  father's  son." 

XXI. 

Although  the  child  was  led  away. 
In  Branksome  still  he  seem'd  to  stay, 
For  so  the  Dwarf  his  part  did  play  ; 
And,  in  the  shape  of  that  young  boy, 
He  wrought  the  castle  much  annoy. 
The  comrades  of  the  young  Buccleuch 
He  pinch'd,  and  beat,  and  overthrew  ; 
Nay,  some  of  them  he  wellnigh  slew. 
He  tore  Dame  Maudlin's  silken  tire. 
And,  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire. 
He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier,* 
And  wofuUy  scorch'd  the  hackbuteer.f 
It  may  be  hardly  thought  or  said. 
The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made. 
Till  many  of  the  castle  guess'd. 
That  the  young  Baron  was  possess'd  ! 

XXII. 

Well  I  ween  the  charm  he  held 
The  noble  Ladye  had  soon  dispell'd  ; 
But  she  was  deeply  busied  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

*  Bandeiigr,  belt  for  carrying  ammunition, 
t  Hackbuteer^  musketeer. 


Much  she  wonder'd  to  find  him  lie. 
On  the  stone  threshold  stretch'd 
along  ; 
She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 
Had   done   the  bold  moss-trooper 
wrong. 
Because,  despite  her  precept  dread. 
Perchance  he  in  the  Book  nad  read ; 
But  the  broken  lance  in  his  bosom  stood, 
And  it  was  earthly  steel  and  wood. 

XXIII. 

She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound, 
And  with  a  charm  she  stauch'd  the 
blood; 
She  bade  the   gash   be  cleansed  and 
bound  : 
No  longer  by  his  couch  she  stood ; 
But  she  has  ta'en  the  broken  lance, 
And  wash'd  it  from  the  clotted  gore, 
And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er. 
William  of  Deloraine,  in  trance. 

Whene'er  she   turned   it   round  and 

round. 
Twisted  as  if  she  gall'd  his  wound. 
Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say, 
That  he  should   be  whole  man  and 
sound, 
Within  the  course  of  a  night  and 
day. 
Full  long  she  toil'd  ;  for  she  did  rue 
Mishap  to  friend  so  stout  and  true. 

XXIV. 

So  pass'd  the  day — the  evening  fell, 
'Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell  ; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was 

balm  ; 
E*en  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower, 
Enjoy'd  and  bless'd  the  lovely  hour. 
Far  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  bless'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 
On  the  high  turret  sitting  lone, 
She  waked  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone ; 
Touch'd  a  wild  note,  and  all  between 
Thought   of  the   bower  of  hawthorns 

green. 
Her  golden  hair  stream'd  free  from  band. 
Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand. 
Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar, 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 
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XXV. 

Is  yon  the  star,  o'er  Penchryst  Pen, 
That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken, 
And,  spreading  broad  its  wavering  light, 
Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night  7 
Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  ? — 
Oh !  'tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war  ! 
Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tighten'd 

breath. 
For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death  ! 

XXVI. 

The  Warder  viewed  it  blazing  strong, 
And  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long, 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound, 
Rock,  wood,  and  river,  rung  around. 
The  blast  alarm'd  the  festal  hall. 
And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all ; 
Far  downward,  in  the  castle  yard, 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glared ; 
And    helms    and   plumes,    confusedly 

toss'd. 
Were  in  the  blaze  half-seen,  haif-lost ; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook, 
like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

xxvn. 

The  Seneschal,  whose  silver  hair 
Was  redden'd  by  the  torches'  glare. 
Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud. 
And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud  : — 
\"  On  Penchryst  glows  a  bale  of  fire. 
And  three  are  kmdling  on  Priesthaughs- 
wire : 

Ride  out,  ride  out. 

The  foe  to  scout ! 
Mount,   mount  for  Branksome,    every 

man  ! 
Thou,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan. 

That  ever  are  true  and  stout — 
Ye  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale ; 
For  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  fail. — 
Ride,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life ! 
And  warn  the  Warder  of  the  strife. 
Young  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze, 
Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  friends,  to  raise." 

XXVllL 

Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret  head, 
Heard,  far  below,  the  coursers'  tread. 


While  loud  the  harness  rung. 
As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  dread, 

The  ready  horsemen  sprung  : 
And  trampling  hoofs,  and  iron  coats. 
And  leaders'  voices,  mingled  notes, 
And  out !  and  out ! 
In  hasty  rout , 

The  horsemen  gallop'd  forth  ; 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout. 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north. 
To  view  their  coming  enemies. 
And  warn  their  vassals  and  allies. 

XXIX. 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand, 
Awaked  the  need-fire's*  slumbering 

brand, 
And  ruddy  blush'd  the  heaven  : 
For  a  sheet  of  flame,   from  the  turret 

high, 
Waved  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky 

All  flaring  and  uneven  ; 
And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween, 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  cliff,  were 

seen ; 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught ; 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught  ; 
Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight. 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night. 
They  gleam'd  on  many  a  dusky  tam,f 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn ;  % 
H])n  many  a  cairn's  grey  pyramid, 
Wliere  urns  of  miglity  chiefs  he  hid ; 
Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw. 
From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  Law  ; 
And  Lothian  heard  the  Regent's  order. 
That  all  should  bowne§  them  for  tlie 

Border. 

XXX. 

The  livelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  steel ; 
The  castlc-bell,  with  backward  clang. 

Sent  forth  the  larum  peal : 
Was  frequent  heard  the  heavy  jar. 
Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 
Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower. 
To  whelm  the  foe  with  deadly  shower ; 

*  Need-fire,  beacon, 
t  Tarn,  a  mountain  lake. 
t  Earn.,  a  ScottUh  caRle. 
\  Bawtte,  make  ready. 
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Was  frequent  heard  the  changing  guard. 
And  watch-word  from  the  sleepless  ward ; 
While,  wearied  by  the  endless  din, 
Blood-hound  and  ban-dog  yell'd  within. 

XXXL 

The  noble  Dame,  amid  the  broil. 
Shared  the  grey  Seneschal's  high  toil, 
And  spoke  of  danger  with  a  smile  ; 

Cheer'd  the  young  knights,  and  council 
sage 
Held  with  the  chiefs  of  riper  age. 
No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought. 
Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  aught, 
Nor  what  in  time  of  truce  he  sought 

Some  said  that  there  were  thousands 
ten ; 
And  others  ween'd  that  it  was  nought 

But  Leven  Clans,  or  Tynedale  men, 
Who  came  to  gather  in  black  mail ;  * 
And  Liddesdale,  with  small  avail. 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agcn. 
So  pass'd  the  anxious  night  away. 
And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 


Ceased  the  high  sound — the  listening 

throng 
Applaud  the  Master  of  the  Song ; 
And  marvel  much,  in  helpless  age. 
So  hard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 
Had  he  no  friend— no  daughter  dear. 
His  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cheer ; 
No  son  to  be  his  father's  stay. 
And  guide  him  on  the  rugged  way  ? 
"  Ay,  once  he  had — but  he  was  dead  ! " 
Upon  the  harp  he  stoop'd  his  head. 
And  busied  himself  the  strings  withal. 
To  hide  the  tear,  that  fain  would  fall 
In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow, 
Arose  a  father's  notes  of  woe. 

CANTO  FOURTH. 
I. 

SwKET  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 
The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more  ; 

No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 
Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore; 

Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill, 

All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still, 

*  Protection  money  exacted  by  freebooters. 


As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  was  bom. 
Since  first  they  rolled  upon  the  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed, 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 

II. 
Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, 
Whicli,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless 
flow. 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime 

Its  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to  know ; 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears. 
Is  stained  with  past  and  present  tears. 
Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with  me, 
It  still  reflects  to  Memory's  eye 
The  hour  my  brave,  my  only  boy, 
N   Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee. 
Why,  when  the  volleying  musket  play'd 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  blade, 
Why  was  not  I  beside  him  laid  ? — 
Enough — he  died  the  death  of  fame  ; 
Enough — he     died     with     conquering 
Graeme. 

III. 

Now  over  Border  dale  and  fell. 

Full  wide  and  far  was  terror  spread  ; 
N  For  pathless  marsh,  and  mountain  cell. 
The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed. 
The  frightened  flocks  and  herds  were 

pent 
Beneatn  the  peel's  rude  battlement ; 
And  maids  and  matrons  dropp'd  the  tear. 
While  ready  warriors  seiz'd  the  spear. 
From  Branksome's  towers,  the  watch- 
man's eye 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  spy, 
Which,  curling  in  the  rising  sun, 
Show'd  southern  ravage  was  begun. 

IV. 

Now  loud  the  heedful  gate- ward  cried — 
"  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood ! 
"»W^att  Tinlinn,  from  the  Liddel-side, 
Comes  wading  through  the  flood. 
Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock 

At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock ; 
It  was  but  last  St  Bamabright 
They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night, 
But  fled  at  morning  ;  well  they  knew 
In  vain  he  never  twang*d  the  yew. 
Right  sharp  has  been  the  evening  shower 
That  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  tower; 
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And,  by  my  faith, "  the  gate-ward  said, 
"  I  think  'twill  prove  a  Warden-Raid."* 

V. 

While  thus  he  spoke,  the  bold  yeoman 
Entered  the  echoing  barbican. 
He  led  a  small  and  shaggy  nag. 
That  through  a  bog,  from  hag  to  hag,t 
Could  bound  like  any  Billhope  stag. 
It  bore  his  wife  and  children  twain  ; 
A  half-clothed  serf  t  was  all  their  train  ; 
%  His  wife,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-brow'd. 
Of  silver  brooch  and  bracelet  proud, 
Laughed  to  her  friends  among  the  crowd. 
He  was  of  stature  passing  tall, 
But  sparely  formed,  and  lean  withal ; 
A  batter'd  morion  on  his  brow  ; 
A  leather  jack,  as  fence  enow. 
On  hut  broad  shoulders  loosely  hung ; 
A  Border  axe  behind  was  slung  ; 
His  Rpear,  six  Scottish  ells  in  length, 

Seemed  newly  dyed  with  gore  ; 
His    shafts    and    bow,    of    wondrous 
strength. 

His  hardy  partner  bore. 

VL 

Thus  to  the  Ladye  did  Tinlinn  show 
The  tidings  of  the  English  foe  : — 
>"  Belted  Will  Howard  is  marching  here, 
%  And  hot  Lord  Dacre,  with  many  a  spear, 
X  And  all  the  German  hackbut-men. 
Who  have  long  lain  at  Askerten  : 
They  cross'd  the  Liddel  at  curfew  hour, 
And  burned  my  little  lonely  tower : 
The  fiend  receive  their  souls  therefor ! 
It  had  not  been  burnt  this  year  and  more. 
Barn-yard  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright, 
5>crved  to  guide  me  on  my  flight ; 
But  I  was  chased  the  livelong  night. 
Black  John  of  Akeshaw,  and  P'ergus 

Graeme, 
Fast  upon  my  traces  came. 
Until  I  tum'd  at  Priesthaugh  Scrogg, 
And  shot  their  horses  in  the  bog. 
Slew  Fergus  with  my  lance  outright — 
I  had  him  long  at  high  despite  : 
He  drove  my  cows  last  Fastern's  night." 


^  An  inroad  commanded  by  the  Warden  in 
person. 
.   t  The  broken  ground  in  a  bog.    %  Bondsman. 


VII. 

Now  weary  scouts  from  Liddesdale, 
Fast  hurrying  in,  confirm'd  the  tale  ; 
As  far  as  they  could  judge  by  ken. 
Three  hours  would  bring  to  Teviot's 
strand 
Three  thousand  armed  Englishmen  — 
Meanwhile,  full   many   a   warlike 
band, 
From  Teviot,  Aill,  and  Ettrick  shade, 
Came  in,  their  Chief's  defence  to  aid. 
There  was  saddling  and  mounting  in 
haste. 
There  was  pricking  o'er  moor  and 
lea ; 
He  that  was  last  at  the  trysting-place 
Was  but  lightly  held  of  his  gay 
ladye. 

VIII. 

From  fair  St  Mary's  silver  wave. 

From   dreary   Gamesclcugh's    dusky 
height, 
His  ready  lances  Thirlestane  brave 

Array'd  beneath  a  banner  bright. 
The  tressured  fleur-de-luce  he  claims. 
To  wreathe  his  shield,  since  royal  James, 
Encamp'd  by  Fala's  mossy  wave. 
The  proud  distinction  grateful  gave, 

For  faith  'mid  feudal  jars  ; 
What  time,  save  Thirlestane  alone. 
Of  Scotland's  stubborn  barons  none 

Would  march  to  southern  wars  ; 
And  hence,  in  fair  remembrance  worn. 
Yon  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne ; 
Hence  his  high  motto  shines  reveal d — 
"  Ready,  aye  ready,"  for  the  field. 

IX. 

An  aged  Knight,  to  danger  steel'd, 
With  many  a  mojw-trooper  came  on ; 

And  azure  in  a  golden  field. 

The  stars  and  crescent  graced  his  shield, 
Without  the  bend  of  Murdieston. 

Wide   lay  his   lands  round   Oak  wood 
tower, 

And  wide  round  haunted  Castle-Ower  ; 

High  over  Borthwick's  mountain  flood, 

His  wood-embosom'd  mansion  stood ; 

In  the  dark  glen,  so  deep  below. 

The  herds  of  plundered  England  low  \ 
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His  bold  retainer**  daily  food, 

And  bought  with  danger,  blows,  and 

blood. 
Marauding  chief  I  his  sole  delight 
The  moonlight  raid,  the  morning  fight; 
Not   even   the    Flower    of    Yarrow's 

charms, 
In  youth,  might  tame  his  rage  for  arms  ; 
And  still,  in  age,  he  spum'd  at  rest. 
And  still  his  brows  the  helmet  press'd. 
Albeit  the  blanched  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinlay's  spotless  snow  : 
Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  sword 

Before  their  father's  band ; 
A  braver  knight  than  Ilarden's  lord 
Ne'er  belted  on  a  brand. 

X. 

Scotts  of  Eskdale,  a  stalwart  band, 
Came  trooping  down  the  Todshaw- 
hill ; 
By  the  sword  they  won  their  land. 

And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it  still. 
Hearken,  Ladye,  to  the  tale, 
How  thy  sires  won  fair  Eskdale. — 
Earl  Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  fair, 
The  Beattisons  were  his  vassals  there. 
The  Earl  was  gentle,  and  mild  of  mood, 
The  vassals  were  warlike,  and  fierce, 

and  rude  ; 
High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word. 
Little  they  reck'd  of  a  tame  liege  Lord. 
The  Earl  into  fair  Eskdale  came 
Homage  and  seignoiy  to  claim  : 
Of  Gilbert  the  Galliard  a  hcriot*  he 

sought. 
Saying,  "  Give  thy  best  steed,  as  a  vas- 
sal ought' 
— "  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  steed, 
Oft  has  he  help'd  me  at  pinch  of  need ; 
Lord  and  Earl  though  thou  be,  I  trow, 
I  can  rein  Bucksfoot  better  than  thou." — 
Word  on  word  gave  fuel  to  fire, 
Till  so  highly  blazed  the  Beattison's  ire. 
But  that  the  Earl  the  flight  had  ta'en. 
The  vassals  there  their  lord  had  slain. 
Sore  he  f  lied  both  whip  and  spur, 
As  he  urged  his  steed  through  Eskdale 
muir ; 

•  The  feudal  superior,  in  certain  cases,  was  en- 
titled to  the  best  horse  of  the  vassal,  in  name  of 
Heriot,  or  Herexcld. 


And  it  fell  down  a  weary  weight, 

Just  on  the  threshold  of  Branksome  gale. 

XI. 

The  Earl  was  a  wrathful  man  to  sec. 
Full  fain  avenged  would  he  be. 
In  haste  to  Branksome's  Lord  he  spoke. 
Saying, "Take  these  traitors  to  thy  yoke  ; 
For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purse  of  gold, 
All  Eskdale  I'll  sell  thee,  to  have  and 

hold: 
Beshrewthy  heart,  of  the  Beattisons'  clan 
If  thou  lea  vest  on  Eske  a  landed  man  ; 
But  spare  Woodkcrrick's  lands  alone, 
For  he  lent  me  his  horse  to  escape  upon." 
A  glad  man  then  was  Branksome  bold, 
Down  he  flung  him  the  purse  of  gold  ; 
To  Eskdale  soon  he  spurr'd  amain. 
And  with  him  five  hundred  riders  has 

ta'en. 
He  left  his  merrymen  in  the  mist  of  the 

hill. 
And  bade  them  hold  them  close  and  still ; 
And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain, 
To  meet  with  the  Galliard  and  all  his 

train. 
To  Gilbert  the  Galliard  thus  he  said  ; 
"  Know  thou  me  for  thy  liege-lord  and 

head ; 
Deal  not  with  mc  as  with  Morton  tame, 
For  Scotts  play  best  at  tlie  roughest 

game. 
Give  me  in  peace  my  heriot  due. 
Thy  bonny  white  steed,  or  thou  shalt  rue. 
If  my  horn  I  three  times  wind, 
Eskdale  shall  long  have  the  sound  in 

mind." — 

XII. 

Loudly  the  Beattison  laugh 'd  in  scorn  ; 
"  Little  care  we  for  thy  winded  horn. 
Ne'er  shall  it  be  the  Galliard's  lot 
To  yield  his  steed  to  a  haughty  Scott 
Wend  thou  to  Branksome  back  on  foot, 
With  rusty  spur  and  miry  boot."— 
He  blew  his  bugle  so  loud  and  hoarse, 
That  the  dun  deer  started  at  fair  Craik- 

cross; 
He  blew  acain  so  loud  and  clear. 
Through  the  grey  mountain -mist  there 

did  lances  appear ; 
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And  the  third  blast  rang  with  such  a  din. 
That  the  echoes  answer'd  from  Fentoun- 

Unn, 
And  all  his  riders  came  lightly  in. 
Then  had  you  seen  a  gallant  shock, 
When  saddles  were  emptied,  and  lances 

broke  ! 
For  each  scornful  word  the  Galliard  had 

said, 
A  Beattison  on  the  field  was  laid. 
His  own  good  sword  the  chieftain  drew. 
And  he  bore  the  Galliard  through  and 

through ; 
Where  the  &attisons*  blood  mix'd  with 

the  rill. 
The  Galliard's  Haugh  men  call  it  still 
The  Scotts  have  scattered  the  Beattison 

clan. 
In  Eskdale  they  left  but  one   landed 

man. 
The  valley  of  Eske,  from  the  mouth  to 

the  source. 
Was  lost  and  won  for  that  bonny  white 

horse. 

XIII. 

Whitslade  the  Hawk,  and   Headshaw 

came. 
And  warriors  more  than  I  may  name. 
From   Yarrow- cleugh    to    Hindhaugh- 
swair, 
From  Woodhouselie  to  Chester-glen. 
Trooped  man  and  horse,  and  bow  and 

spear; 
\  Their  gathering  word  was  Bellenden. 
And  better  hearts  o'er  Border  sod 
To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 

The  Ladye  mark'd  the  aids  come  in, 
And  high  her  heart  of  pride  arose : 
She  bade  her  youthful  son  attend. 
That   he   might  know   his  father's 
friend. 
And  learn  to  face  his  foes. 
"  The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war  ; 

I  saw  him  draw  a  cross-bow  stiff. 
And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar 
The  raven's  nest  upon  the  cliff ; 
The  red  cross,  on  a  southern  breast, 
Is  broader  than  the  raven's  nest : 
Thou,  Whitslade,   shalt  teach  him  his 

weapon  to  wield. 
And  o*er  him  hold  his  father's  shield.!!. 


XIV. 

Well  may  you  think,  the  wily  page 
Cared  not  to  face  the  Ladye  sage. 
He  counterfeited  childish  fear, 
And  shriek'd,  and  shed  full  many  a  tear, 

And  moan'd  and  plain' d  in  manner 
wild. 
The  attendants  to  the  I  ^dye  told, 

Some  fairy,  sure,  had  changed  the  child. 
That  wont  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 
Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame  ; 
She  blush'd  blood-red  for  very  shame : — 
"  Hence !  ere  the  clan  his  faintness  view ; 
Hence  with  the  weakling  to  Buccleuch! — 
Watt  Tinlinn,  thou  shalt  be  his  guide 
To  Ranglebum's  lonely  side. — 
Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  our  line, 
That  coward  should  ere    be    son    of 


mine 


i> 


XV. 


A  heavy  task  Watt  Tinlinn  had, 
To  guide  the  counterfeited  lad. 
Soon  as  the  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omen'd  elfish  freight. 
He  bolted,  sprung,  and  rear  d  amain. 
Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 
It  cost  Watt  Tinlinn  mickle  toil 
To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  mile  ; 

But  as  a  shallow  brook  they  cross'd. 
The  elf,  amid  the  running  stream, 
His  figure  chang'd,  like  form  in  dream. 
And  fled,  and  shouted, "  Lost !  lost ! 
lost ! " 
Full  fast  the  urchin  ran  and  laugh'd. 
But  faster  still  a  cloth-yard  shaft 
Whistled  from  startled  Tinlinn 's  yew. 
And  pierced  his  shoulder  through  and 

through. 
Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain, 
And  though  the  wound  soon  heal'd  again, 
Yet,  as  he  ran,  he  yell'd  for  pain  ; 
And  Watt  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast. 
Rode  back  to  Branksome  fiery  fast 

XVI. 

Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  verge  he  stood. 
That  looks  o'er  Branksome's  towers  and 

wood ; 
And  martial  murmurs,  from  below. 
Proclaimed    the  approaching  southern 

foe. 
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Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone, 
Were  Border  pipes  and  bugles  blown  ; 
The  coursers'  neighing  he  could  ken, 
A  measured  tread  of  marching  men; 
While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  hum, 
The  Almayn's  sullen  kettle-drum  ; 
And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen. 

Above  the  copse  appear ; 
And,  glistening  through  the  hawthorns 
green. 
Shine  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

XVII. 

Light  forayers,  first,  to  view  the  ground, 
Spurr'd  their  fleet  coursers  loosely  round ; 

Behind,  in  close  array,  and  fast. 
The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  green. 

Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast. 

Advancing  from  the  wood  were  seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band. 
Lord  Dacre's  bill -men  were  at  hand : 
A  hardy  race,  on  Irthing  bred. 
With  kirtles  white,  and  crosses  red, 
Array'd  beneath  the  banner  tall. 
That  stream'd  o'er  Acre's  conquer'd  wall ; 
And  minstrels,  as  they  march  d  in  order, 
Play'd,  "  Noble  Lord  Dacre,  he  dwells 
on  the  Border." 

XVIII. 

Behind  the  English  bill  and  bow. 
The  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow. 

Moved  on  to  fight,  in  dark  array. 
By  Conrad  led  of  Wolfenstein, 
Who   brought   the  band   from  distant 

Rhine, 
And  sold  their  blood  for  foreign  pay. 
The  camp  their  home,   their  law  the 

sword. 
They  knew  no  country,  own'd  no  lord : 
They  were  not  arm'd  like  England's  sons, 
But  bore  the  levin-darting  guns  ; 
Buff  coats,  all  frounced  and  'broidcr'd 

o'er. 
And  morsing-homs  *  and  scarfs   they 

wore  ; 
Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade ; 
All,  as  they  march'd,  in  rugged  tongue, 
Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung. 

•  Powder-flasks. 


XIX. 

But  louder  still  the  clamour  grew. 
And  louder  still  the  minstrels  blew, 
W^hen,  from  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
Rode  forth  Lord  Howard's  chivalry  ; 
His  men-at-arms,  with  glaive  and  spear. 
Brought  up  the  battle's  glittering  rear. 
There  many  a  youthful  knight,  fiill  keen 
To  gain  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen  ; 
With  favour  in  his  crest,  or  glove, 
Memorial  of  his  ladye-love. 
So  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array, 
Till  full  their  lengthen'd  lines  display ; 
Then  calTd  a  halt,  and  mad«  a  stand, 
And  cried,  "  St.  George,  for  merry  Eng- 
land ! " 

XX. 

Now  every  English  eye,  intent 
On  Branksome's  armed  towers  was  bent ; 
So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross-bow  ; 
On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleam'd  axe,  and  spear,  and  partisan  ; 
Falcon  and  culver,    on  each  tower, 
Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower ; 
And  flashing  armour  frequent  broke 
From  eddying  whirls  of  sable  smoke. 
Where  upon  tower  and  turret  head, 
The  seething  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Reek'd,  like  a  witch's  cauldron  red. 
While  yet  they  gaze,  the  bridges  fall. 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Rides  forth  the  hoary  Seneschal. 

XXI. 

Armed  he  rode,  all  save  the  head, 
His  white  beard   o'er  his  breast-plate 

spread ; 
Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  scat. 
He  ruled  his  eager  courser's  gait ; 
Forced  him,  with  chasten'd  fire,  to  prance. 
And,  high  curvetting,  slow  advance : 
In  sign  of  truce,  his  better  hand 
Displa/d  a  peeled  willow  wand  ; 
His  squire,  attending  in  the  rear, 
Bore  high  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear,  f 

*  Ancient  pieces  of  artillery. 

t  A  glove  upon  a  lance  was  the  emblem  of 
faith  among  the  ancient  Borderers,  who  were 
wont,  when  any  one  broke  his  word,  to  expose 
this  emblem,  and  proclaim  him  a  faithless  villain 
at  the  first  Border  meeting.  This  ceremony  wac 
much  dreaded. 
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,  I    When  they  espied  him  riding  out, 
'j    Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Dacre  stout 
&)ed  to  the  front  of  their  array, 
To  hear  what  this  old  knight  should  say. 

XXII. 

"Ye  English  warden  lords,  of  you 
Demands  the  Ladye  of  Buccleuch, 
Why,  'gainst  the  truce  of  Border  tide, 
In  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride. 
With  Kendal  bow,  and  Gilsland  brand. 
And  all  3ron  mercenary  band. 
Upon  the  bounds  of  fair  Scotland  ? 
My  Ladye  reads  you  swith  return ; 
And,  if  but  one  p>oor  straw  you  bum, 
Or  do  our  towers  so  puch  molest 
As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  nest, 
St.  Mary !  but  we'll  light  a  brand 
Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cumber- 
land."— 

XXIII. 

A  wrathful  man  was  Dacre's  lord, 
But  calmer  Howard  took  the  word : 
**  .May't  please  thy  Dame,  Sir  Seneschal, 
To  seek  the  castle's  outward  wall, 
Our  pursuivant-at-arms  shall  show 
Both  why  we  came,  and  when  we  go." — 
I'he  message  sped,  the  noble  Dame 
To  the  waUs  outward  circle  came  ; 
Each  chief  around  lean'd  on  his  spear, 
To  see  the  pursuivant  appear. 
All  in  Lord  Howard's  livery  dress'd, 
The  lion  argent  deck'd  his  breast ; 
He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue — 
O  s^ht  to  meet  a  mother  s  view  ! 
It  was  the  heir  of  great  Buccleuch. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  made, 
And  thus  his  master's  will  he  said  : — 

XXIV. 

•*  It  irks,  high  Dame,  my  noble  Ix)rds, 
'Gainst  ladye  fair  to  draw  their  swords ; 
But  yet  they  may  not  tamely  see, 
All  through  the  Western  Wardenry, 
Your  Uw-contemning  kinsmen  ride. 
And  bum  and  spoil  the  Border-side ; 
And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  yoar  towers  a  flemens-firth.  * 
We  claim  from  thee  William  of  Delo- 

raine, 
\That  he  may  suffer  march-treason  pain. 
*  An  asylum  for  outlaws. 


It  was  hut  last  St.  Culhbert's  even 
He  prick'd  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Harried*  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widow'd  Dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame, 
Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers, 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warrison.t 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison : 
And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  led, 
Shall  good    King  Edward's    page  b6 
bred." 

XXV. 

He  ceased — and  loud  the  boy  did  cry, 
And  stretch'd  his  little  arms  on  high  ; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  face, 
And  strove  to  seek  the  Dame's  embrace. 
A  moment  changed  that  Ladye's  cheer, 
Gush'd  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear  J 
She  gazed  upon  the  leaders  round. 
And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  frown'd  ; 
Then,  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
She  lock'd  the  struggling  sigh  to  rest ; 
Unalter'd  and  collected  stood. 
And  thus  replied,  in  dauntless  mood: — 

XXVI. 

"  Say  to  your  Lords  of  high  emprize, 
Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys, 
That  cither  William  of  Deloraine 
Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  march^ 

treason  stain. 
Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 
'Gainst  Musgrave,  for  his  honour's  sake. 
No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good. 
But  William  may  count  with  him  kin 

and  blood. 
\  Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas*  sword, 
'^When  Enclish  biood  swell'd  Ancram's 

ford ; 
And  but  Lord  Dacre's  steed  was  wight. 
And  bare  him  ably  in  tlie  flight. 
Himself  had  seen  him  dubb  d  a  knight. 
For  the  young  heir  of  Bnmksome's  Ime, 
God  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine  ; 
Through   me  no  friend  shall  meet  hid 

doom  ; 
Here,  while  I  live,  no  foe  finds  room. 


•  Plundered. 


1  Note  of  assault. 
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Then,  if  thy  I-onis  their  purpose  urge, 
Take  our  ilefiauce  loud  and  high  ; 

Our  slogan  ie  their  lyke-wake  '  dirge. 
Our  moat,  ibe  grave  where  Uiey 
shaU  Ue." 

Prond  she  look'd  round,  applause  to 
Then  lisliten'dThirlestaneBeyeor  flame; 

His  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew  ; 
Pensila  and  pennons  wide  were  flung, 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung,       _^ 

"  St  Mary  for  the  young  BuccUuch ! 
The  English  war-cry  answered  wide, 

Andforward  bent  each  southern  spear; 
Each  Kendal  archer  ina.de  a  stn.de. 

And  drew  the  bowstring  to  his  ew ; 
Each    minstrel's    war-note    loud    was   ■ 

BttU  *M  a  gn7-E00se  'haft  had  flov,-n, 
A  horsiinan  ^lop'i  from  the  rear. 
XXVI II. 
"Ah  I    noble   Lords!"    he   breathless 
"Whattreason  has  your  march  betray'd! 
"What  mako  you  here,  from  aid  so  far. 
Before  yOU  -walls,  around  yoU  wnrT 
Your  fosmcn  triumph  Sn  the  thoiight, 
That  in  the  toils  the  lion's  caught. 
Already  on  dark  Ruberdaw 
The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schiw;t 
The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 
Clothe  the  dun  heath  likeautumn  Rrain ; 
And  oQ  the  Uddel's  rortheni  strand, 
To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 
I^rd  MiKwellrankshismeTTy  men  good, 
Eenealh  the  eagle  nnd  the  rood  ; 
Andjedwood,  Eske,  and  Teviotdale, 

Have  to  proud  Ar\gus  come  ; 
And  all  the  Mcrse  and  Lauderdale 
Have  risen  with  haughty  tlonie. 
An  exile  from  Northumberland. 

Ib  Uddesdale  I've  wanderd  long ; 

But  Itil!  mv  heart  was  with  merry 

England, 

And   cannot  brook  my  country  s 

wrong; 

■  Lrtr-umte.  Ihi  watching  a  eofpM  previom 


"  And  let  them  come  ! "   tierce   Dar 

"  For  soon  yon  crest,  my  fathers  prid 
That  swtpt  the  shores  of  Judah's  sea 
And  waved  in  gaies  of  Gidilee. 
From  Branksorae's  highest  towers  c 

Shall  mock  the  rescue's  lingering  aid 
Level  each  harqucbuaa  on  row  ; 
Draw,  meiry  archers,  draw  the  bow ; 
Up,  bill-men,  to  the  walls,and  cry, 
Dacre  for  England,  win  or  die  I  "~ 

"Yet  hear,"   quoth    Howard,  "cair 

Nor  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fe. 
For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack. 
Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  tall  back  I 
But  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flower 
In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power, 
Ten  thousand   Scots    gainst  thousa.. 

Certes.  were  desperate  policy. 
Nay,  take  the  terms  the  Ladye  made. 
Ere  consciousof  the  advancing  aid  : 
Let  Musgiave  meet  fierce  Delomine 
In  single  fight ;  and,  if  he  gain. 
He  giuns  for  us ;  but  if  he's  cross'd, 
'Tis  but  a  single  warrior  lost : 
The  rest,  retreating  as  they  SMse.      __ 
Avoid  decit,  and  death,  aiid  shame. 

Ill  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
Hishrother  Warden's  sage  rebuke ; 
Anii  yet  liis  forward  step  he  atay'd. 
Ant  slow  and  sullenly  obeyed. 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border  side 
Did  these  fwo  lords  in  friendship  nde: 
AndtlflssliEhtdisconlcnt,  men  say,         , 
Cost  blood  upo:>  another  day. 

xxxii.  I 

The  pursuivant-ttt-arms  ^in  | 

Before  the  ca-slle  took  his  stand  ; 
His  trumpet  call'd,  with  parleying  strain. 

The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  band  j 
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I  And  he  defied,  in  Hiugrave's  right, 

I  Stout  Dclonine  to  single  fight ; 

j  A  gxmtlet  «.t  their  feet  he  l&id, 

'  AikI  thus  the  temu  of  fight  be  said  : — 

I  'If  in  the  lists  gond  Mu^iave's  sword 

I      VoDqtliih  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 

lord. 
r     I      Shall  hostage  for  hit  ctan  remain : 
I   If  Dcloiainc  foil  good  Musgrave, 
I  The  boy  his  liberty  shall  have. 
I      Howe'er  it  (alls,  the  En^ish  band, 
!  Unharming  Scots,  by  Seota  nnharm'd, 

Shalt  itralgbt  retreat  to  Cnmberland. " 

Uoanudont  of  (he  near  relief^ 
The  profler  pleased  each  Scottish  chief, 
Tbodgfa  mnch  the  Ladye  iige  gain- 
lay'd; 
For  though  their  hearts  were  brave  and 

From  Jedwood's  recent  sact  they  knew. 
How  lardy  was  the  R^ent's  aid  ; 

And  yon  may  guess  the  noble  Dame 
Dnnt  not  the  secret  prescience  own, 

Spmng  (looi  the  art  she  might  not  name, 
By  which  the  coining  help  was  knovm. 


Beneath  the  castle,  on  a  lawn : 
Tbn  fix'd  the  moTTOw  for  the  strife. 
On  foot,  with  Scottish  axe  and  knife, 

At  the  fourth  hour  from  peep  of  dawn ; 
When  Deloraine.  from  sickness  freed. 
Or  else  a  champion  in  his  stead, 
Should  for  himself  and  chieftain  stand. 
Against  stout  Musgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

I  know  right  welt,  that,  in  their  lay. 
Fall  many  minstrels  sing  and  say, 

Sddi  combat  should  be  made  on  hoise. 
On  fnamii^  steed,  in  full  career. 
Vfith  brand  to  aid,  when  as  the  spear 

Should  shiver  in  the  course : 
Bat  he,  the  jovial  Harper,  taught 
He,  yet  a  youth,  how  it  was  fought. 

In  guise  which  now  I  say  ; 
Re  knew  each  ordinance  and  clause 
Of  Black  Lord  Archibald's  battle-lawt. 

Id  the  old  Douglas'  day. 


Or  call  his  St   „       

For  this,  when  Ihcy  the  goblet  plied. 
And  such  rude  taunt  had  chafed  his  pride. 

The  Bard  of  ReulJ  he  slew. 
On  Teviot'i  side,  in  fight  they  stood. 
And   tunefiil  huids   were  itain'd  with 

blood; 
Where  still  the  thorn's  white  branches 

Memorial  o'er  his  rival's  grave. 


Why  should  I  tell  the  rigid  doom. 
That  dragg'd  my  master  to  his  tomb  ; 
How  Ousei^m'i 


s  tore  their 


Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dim. 
And  wcnng  their  hands  for  love  of  him. 

Who  died  at  [edwood  Air  I 
He  died ! — his  scholars,  one  by  one. 
To  the  cold  silent  grave  are  gone ; 
And  I,  alas !  survive  alone. 
To  mase  o'er  rivalries  of  yore. 
And  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 
The  strains,  with  envy  heard  befure  ; 
For,  with  my  minstrel  brethren  fled. 
My  jealousy  gf  song  is  dead. 

He  paused  :  the  listening  dames  i^in 
Applaud  the  hoary  Minstrel's  strain. 
With  many  a  word  of  kindly  cheer, — 
In  pity  half,  and  half  sincere, — 
Marvell'd  the  Dnchcss  how  so  well 
His  l^endary  song  could  tell — 
Of  andent  deeds,  so  long  foigot ; 
Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not ; 
Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare; 
Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the  hare ; 
Of  manners,  long  since  changed  at 

gone; 
Of  chie&,  who  under  their  grev  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  thai  fickle  Fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name 
And  twined  round  some  new  minior 

The  fading  wreath  for  which  they  bled  ; 
In  sooth,   twas  ((range,  this  old  man's 

Could  oUl  them  from  their  marble  hearse. 
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The   Harper  smiled,  well   pleased ; 
for  ne'er 
Was  flattery  lost  on  Poet's  ear : 
A  simple  race  !  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile ; 
E'en  when  in  ajje  their  flame  expires, 
Her  dulcet  breath  can  fan  its  fires  : 
Their^rooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise. 
And  strives  to  trim  the  short-lived  blaze. 

Smiled,  then,  well -pleased,  the  Aged 
Man, 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  ran. 

CANTO  FIFTH. 

I. 

Call  it  not  vain  :— they  do  not  err, 
Who  say,  that  when  the  Poet  dies, 

Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies : 

Who  say,  tall  cliff,  and  cavern  lone. 

For  the  departed  Bard  make  moan  ; 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil : 

Through  his  loved  groves,  that  breezes 
sigh. 

And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply ; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 

To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

II. 

Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn  ; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale. 
Is  Tocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
Lived  in  the  poet's  faithful  song. 
And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breath. 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  Maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot, 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  lorgot, 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  Minstrel's  bier : 
The  phantom  Knight,  his  glory  fled, 
Mourns  o'er  the  field  he  heap'd  Math 

dead  ; 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain. 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain. 
The  Chief,  whose  antique  crownlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song, 


Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne. 

Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own, 

His  ashes  undistinguislied  lie. 

His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die  : 

His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  till, 

His  tears  of  rage  impel  tlic  rill ; 

All  mourn  the  Minstrel's  haqi  unstrung. 

Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  un- 


sung. 


IlL 


Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid. 
The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made. 
When  they  could  spy,  from  Eranksomes 

towers, 
The  advancing  march  of  martial  powers. 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appear'd, 
And  trampling  steeds  v  ere  faintly  heard ; 
Bright  spears  above  tlie  columns  dun. 
Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun  ; 
And  feudal  banners  fair  disnlay'd 
The  bands  that  moved  to  liranksome's 

aid. 

IV. 

Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  clan, 

From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  came  ; 
>^The  Hloodv  Heart  blazed  in  the  van, 
Announcing  Douglas,  dreaded  name  ! 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  sj)uin, 
N  Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wtdder- 
bume 
Their  men  in  battle-order  set ; 
And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sj)arkling  crest 
^  Of  Clarence's  Plantagenet. 
Nor  list  I  say  what  hundreds  more, 
From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lammermore, 
And  Tweed's  fair  borders, to  the  war. 
Beneath  the  crest  of  old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepburn's  mingled  banners  come, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering  far, 
^  And    shouting    still,    **A  Home!    a 
Home  ! " 

V. 

Now  squire  and  knight,  from  Branksome 

sent. 
On  many  a  courteous  message  went ; 
To  every  chief  and  lord  they  paid 
Meet  thanks  for  prompt  and  powerful 

aid  ; 
And  told  them, — ^how  a  truce  was  made, 
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^  a  day  of  fight  was  ta'en 
usgrave  and  stout  Deloraine, 
ow  the  Ladye  pray'd  them 

would  stay  the  fight  to  see, 
;n,  in  love  and  courtesy, 
:e  of  Branksome  cheer, 
they  bade  to  feast  each  Scot, 
and's  noble  Lords  forgot, 
e  hoary  Seneschal 
in  seemlv  terms  to  call 
nt  foes  to  Branksome  Hall, 
loward,  than  whom  knight 
dubb'd,  mort^  bold  in  fight ; 
from  war  and  armour  free, 
I  for  stately  courtesy  : 
!)acre  rather  chose 
ion  to  repose. 

Dame,  perchance  you  ask, 
>c  two  liostile  armies  met  ? 
were  no  easy  task 
:he  truce  which  liere  was  set ; 
Lial  spirits,  all  on  fire, 
ily  blood  and  mortal  ire. — 
n roads,  muUial  blows, 
id  by  nation,  foes, 
;  on  Teviot's  strand  ; 
nd  sate  them  mingled  down, 
hreat,  without  a  frown, 
irs  meet  in  foreign  land  : 
the  spear  that  lately  grasp'd, 
mailed  gauntlet  clasp'd, 
irchanged  in  greeting  dear  ; 

raised,  and  faces  shown, 

a   friend,    to   friend    made 
/n, 
)f  social  cheer. 

the  jolly  bowl  about ; 
.*  and  draughts  some  chased 
lay, 

with  many  a  merry  shout, 
:lry.  and  rout, 
he  foot -1x1 11  play. 

VII. 

nown,  had  bugles  blown, 
f  war  been  seen, 
s,  so  fair  together  ranged, 
s,  so  frankly  interchanged, 
!  with  gore  the  green  : 
ihout  by  Teviot-side 


Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide, 

And  in  the  groan  of  death  ; 
And  whingers,*  now  in  friendship  bare, 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share. 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 
N'Twixt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden  change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange, 

In  the  old  Border-day  : 
But  yet  on  Branksome's  towers  and  town. 
In  peaceful  merriment,  sunk  down 

The  sun's  declining  ray. 

VIII. 

The  blithsome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decay'd  not  with  the  dying  day  : 
Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tall 
Of  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  hall. 
Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone, 
Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone ; 
Nor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  beakers  clang  : 

And  fretuient,  on  the  darkening  pkin. 
Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran. 

As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain. 
Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their 
clan  ; 
And  revellers,  o'er  their  bowls,  proclaim 
Douglas'  or  Dacre's  conquering  name. 

IX. 

Less  frequent  heard,  and  fainter  still, 

At  length  the  various  clamours  died  : 
And  you  might  hear,  from  Branksome 
hill. 
No  sound  but  Teviot's  rushing  tide; 
Save  when  the  changing  sentinel 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell ; 
And   save,    where,    through    the   dark 

profound. 
The  clanging  axe  and  hammer's  sound 

Rung  from  the  nether  lawn  ; 
For  many  a  busy  hand  toil'd  there, 
Strong  pales  to  shape,  and   beams  to 

souare. 
The  lists  dread  barriers  to  prepare 
Against  the  morrow's  dawn. 

X. 

Margaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat. 
Despite  the  Dame's  leproving  eye  ; 

Nor  mark'd  she,  as  she  left  her  seat. 
Full  many  a  stifled  sigh  ; 

*  A  sort  of  knife,  or  poniard. 
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For  manv  a  noble  warrior  strove 
To  win  the  Flower  of  Teviot's  love, 

And  many  a  bold  ally. — 
With  throbbing  head  and  anxious  heart, 
All  in  her  lonely  bower  apart. 

In  broken  sleep  she  lay  : 
By  times,  from  silken  couch  she  rose ; 
While  yet  the  banner *d  hosts  repose,^ 

She  viewed  the  dawning  day  : 
Of  all  the  hundreds  sunk  to  rest, 
First  woke  the  loveliest  and  the  best 

XL 

She  gazed  upon  the  inner  court, 

Which  in  the  tower's  tall  shadow  lay ; 
Where  coursers*  clang,  and  stamp,  and 
snort, 

Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday ; 
Now  still  as  death  ;  till  stalking  slow, — 

The   jingling    spurs   announced    his 
tread, — 
A  stately  warrior  passM  below  ; 

But  when  he  raised  his  plumed  head — 
Blessed  Mary  !  can  it  be  ? — 
Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  bowers. 
He  walks  through  Branksome's  hostile 
towers. 

With  fearless  step  and  free. 
She  dared  not  sign,  she  dared  not  speak — 
Oh  !  if  one  page's  slumbers  break, 

His  blood  the  price  must  pay  I 
Not  all  the  pearls  Queen  Marv  wears. 
Not  Margaret's  yet  more  precious  tears, 

Shall  buy  his  life  a  day. 

xn. 

Yet  was  his  hazard  small ;  for  well 
You  may  bethink  you  of  the  spell 

Of  that  sly  urchin  page  ; 
This  to  his  lord  he  did  impart. 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  from  Hermitage. 
Unchallenged  thus,  the  warder's  post. 
The  court,  unchallenged,  thus  he  cross'd. 

For  all  the  vassalage : 
But  O  !  what  magic's  quaint  disguise 
Could  blind  fair  Margaret's  azure  eyes  I 

She  started  from  her  seat ; 
While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove, 
And  both  coula  scarcely  master  love — 

Lord  Henry's  at  her  feet 


xiir. 

Oft  have  I  mused,  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  had 

To  bring  this  meeting  round ; 
For  happy  love's  a  heavenly  sight, 
And  by  a  vile  malignant  sprite 

In  such  no  joy  is  found  ; 
And    oft    I've    deem'd,   perchance  he 

thought 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wrought 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame ; 
And    death    to    Cranstoun's    gallant 

Knight, 
And  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright. 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  fame. 
But  earthly  spirit  could  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  loved  so  well. 
True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven  : 

It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire. 

Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly ; 

It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire. 

With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die  ; 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy. 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. — 
Now  leave  we  Margaret  and  her  Knight, 
To  tell  you  of  the  approaching  fight 

XIV. 

Their  warning  blasts  the  bugles  blew. 
The  pipe's  shrill  port  *  aroused  each 
clan  ; 
In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view. 

The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran  : 
Thick  round  the  lists  their  lances  stood. 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  Wood  ; 
To  Branksome  many  a  look  they  threw. 
The  combatants*  approach  to  view. 
And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast. 
About  the  knight  each  favour*d  most. 

XV. 

Meantime  full  anxious  was  the  Dame ; 
For  now  arose  disputed  claim. 
Of  who  should  fight  for  Deloraine, 
'Twixt  Harden  and  twixt  Thirlestaine : 
They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent. 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent ; 

*  A  martial  piece  of  muiic,  adapted  to  the 
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But  yet  not  long  the  strife — for,  lo  ! 
Himseu^  the  Knight  of  Deloraine, 
Strong,  as  it  seem*d  and  free  from  pain, 

In  armour  sheath'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Appeared,  and  craved  the  combat  due. 
i  Toe  Dame  her  charm  successful  knew, 
;  And  the  fierce  chiefs  their  claims  with- 
drew. 

I 

I 

XVI. 

•  When  for  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain, 

The  stately  Ladye's  silken  rein 
'       Did  noble  Howard  hold ; 
,   Unarmed  by  her  side  he  walked, 
'   And  much,  in  courteous  phrase,  they 

talked 
I       Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 

Costly  his  garb — his  Flemish  ruff 
!    Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  buff. 
With  satin  slashed  and  lined ; 
Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur, 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur, 

His  hose  with  silver  twined ; 
His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  felt, 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt ; 
Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  Borderers 

still 
CaU*d  noble  Howard,  Belted  Will. 

XVII. 

Bttiind  Lord  Howard  and  the  Dame, 
Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came, 

Whose  foot-cloth  swept  the  ground  : 
White  was  her  wimple,  and  her  veil. 
And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  whitest  roses  bound  ; 
The  lordly  Angus,  by  her  side. 
In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried  ; 
Without  his  aid,  her  hand  in  vain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  broider'd  rein. 
He  deem'd,  she  shuddered  at  the  sight 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight ; 
But  cause  of  terror,  all  unguessM, 
Was  fluttering  in  her  gentle  breast, 
When,  in  their  chairs  of  crimson  placed. 
The  Dame  and  she  the  barriers  graced. 

XVIII. 

Prixe  of  the  field,  the  young  Buccleuch, 
An  English  knight  led  forth  to  view ; 
Scarce  rued  the  boy  his  present  plight. 
So  much  he  long'd  to  see  the  fight 


Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride. 
High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride ; 
Their  leading  staffs  of  steel  they  wield. 
As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field  ; 
While  to  each  knight  their  care  assigned 
Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind. 
Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim. 
In    King   and   Queen,   and  Warden's 
name, 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife. 
Should  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word. 
Aid  to  a  champion  to  affor^ 

On  peril  of  his  life  ; 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke. 
Till  thus  the  alternate  Heralds  8f>oke : — 

XIX. 

ENGLISH   HERALD. 

"  Here  standeth  Richard  of  Musgrave, 

Good  knight  and   true,   and   freely 
bom. 
Amends  from  Delorame  to  crave. 

For  foul  despiteous  scathe  and  scorn. 
He  sayeth,  that  William  of  Deloraine 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws  ; 
This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain. 

So   help    him   God,  and    his  good 
cause ! " 

XX. 

SCOTTISH    HERALD. 

"  Here  standeth  William  of  Deloraine, 
Good  knight  and  true,  of  nobh  strain. 
Who  sayeth,  that  foul  treason's  stain. 
Since  he  bore  arms,  ne'er  soil'd  his 
coat : 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above ! 
He  will  on  Musgrave's  body  prove. 
He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat." 

LORD  DACRE. 

"Forward,  brave  champions,  to  the  fight! 
Sound  trumpets ! " — 

LORD  HOME. 

— "  God  defend  the  right  I  »'— 
Then  Teviot !  how  thine  echoes  rang. 
When  bugle-sound  and  trumpet-clang 

Let  loose  the  martial  foes, 
And  in  mid  list,  with  shield  poised  high, 
And  measured  step  and  wary  eye, 

The  combatants  did  dose. 
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XXI. 

ni  would  it  suit  your  gentle  ear, 

Ye  lovely  listeners,  to  hear 

How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  sound, 

And  blood  pour'd  down  from  many  a 

wound ; 
For  desperate  was  the  strife,  and  long, 
And  either  warrior  fierce  and  strong. 
But,  were  each  dame  a  listening  knight, 
I  well  could  tell  how  warriors  nght ! 
For  I  have  seen  war's  lightning  flashing, 
Seen  the  claymore  with  bayonet  clashing. 
Seen  through  red  blood  the  war-horse 

dashing, 
And  scorn' d,  amid  the  reeling  strife, 
To  jrield  a  step  for  death  or  Ufe. — 

XXII. 

*Tis  done,  'tis  done  !  that  fatal  blow 
Has  stretch'd  him  on  the  bloody  plain ; 

He  strives  to  rise— Brave  Musgrave,  no ! 
Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  again  ! 

He  chokes  in  blood— some  friendly  hand 

Undo  the  visor^s  barred  band. 

Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp. 

And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp! 

O,  bootless  aid  !— haste,  holy  Friar, 

Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire ! 

Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  shnven. 

And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to 
heaven! 

XXIII. 

In  haste  the  holy  Friar  sped  : — 
His  naked  foot  was  dyed  with  red. 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran ; 
Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high. 
That  hail'd  the  conqueror's  victory. 

He  raised  the  dying  man  ; 
Loose  waved  his  silver  beard  and  hair, 
As  o'er  him  he  kneel'd  down  in  prayer ; 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye ; 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear, 
His  faltering  penitence  to  hear ; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod, 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part. 
Pours  ghostlv  comfort  on  his  heart. 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God  ! 
Unheard  he  prays; — the  death-pang's 

o'er! 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breath(>s  no  more. 


XXIV. 
As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight, 
Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight, 

The  silent  victor  stands  ; 
His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp, 
Mark'd  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 

Of  gratulating  hands. 
When  lo !  strange  cries  of  wild  surprise. 
Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 

Among  the  Scottish  bands ; 
And  all,  amid  the  throng'a  array, 
In  panic  haste  gave  open  way 
To  a  half-naked  ghastly  man. 
Who  downward  from  the  castle  ran  : 
He  cross'd  the  barriers  at  a  bound, 
And  wild  and  haggard  look'd  around, 

As  dizzy,  and  in  pain  ; 
And  all,  upon  the  armed  ground. 

Knew  William  of  Deloraine  I 
Each  ladye  sprung  from  seat  with  speed: 
Vaulted  each  marshal  from  his  steed  ; 

"And  who  art  thou,"  they  cried, 
"  Who  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won  ? " 
His  plumed  helm  was  soon  undone — 

"  Cranstoun  of  Teviot-side ! 
For    this    fair    prize   I've   fought   and 

won," — 
And  to  the  Ladye  led  her  son. 

XXV. 

Full  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  kiss'd. 
And  often  press'd  him  to  her  breast ; 
For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show, 
Her  heart  had  throbb'd  at  every  blow  ; 
Yet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  deign'd   she 

greet. 
Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet. 
Me  lists  not  tell  what  words  were  made. 
What   Douglas,   Home,   and   Howard 
said  - 
— For  Howard  was  a  generous  foe — 
And  how  the  clan  united  pray'd 

The  Ladye  would  the  feud  forego. 
And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 
Of    Cranstoun 's    Lord    and    Teviot's 
Flower. 

XXVI. 
She  look'd  to  river,  look'd  to  hill. 

Thought  on  the  Spirit's  prophecy. 
Then  broke  her  silence  stem  and  still, — 
Not  you,  but  Fate,  has  vanquish'd 
me : 
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Tbeir  influence  kindly  stars  may  shower 
On  Teviot's  tide  and  Branksome's  tower, 

For  pride  is  queli'd,  and  love  is  free. " — 
She  took  fair  Margaret  by  the  hand, 
Who,  breathless,  trembling,  scarce  might 
stand; 

That  hand  to  Cranstoun*  s  lord  gave 
she: — 
**  As  I  am  true  to  thee  and  thine, 
Do  thou  be  true  to  me  and  mine  ! 

This  clasp  of  love  our  bond  shall  be ; 
For  this  is  your  betrothing  day,* 
And  all  these  noble  lords  shall  stay. 

To  grace  it  with  their  company." — 

XXVII. 

All  as  they  left  the  listed  plain, 
Much  of  the  story  she  did  gain  ; 
How  Cranstoun  fought  with  Deloraine, 
And  of  his  page,  and  of  the  Book 
Which  from  the  wounded   knight  he 

took  ; 
And  how  he  sought  her  castle  high, 
That  mom,  by  help  of  gramarye ; 
How,  in  Sir  William's  armour  dight. 
Stolen  by  his  page,  while  slept  the  knight, 
He  took  on  him  the  single  fight 
But  half  his  tale  he  left  unsaid, 
And  lingered  till  he  join'd  the  maid. — 
Cared  not  the  Ladye  to  betray 
Her  mystic  arts  in  view  of  day  ; 
But  well  she  thought,  ere  midniglit  came. 
Of  that  strange  page  the  pride  to  tame. 
From  his  foul  hands  the  Book  to  save. 
And  send  it  back  to  Michael's  grave. — 
Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 
Twixt  Margaret  and  'twixt  Cranstoun's 

lord  ; 
Nor  how  slie  told  of  former  woes. 
And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose. 
While  he  and  Musgrave  bandied  blows. — 
Needs  not  these  lovers'  joys  to  tell : 
One  day,  fair  maids,  you'll  know  them 

well. 

XXVIII. 

William  of  Deloraine,  some  chance 
Had  waken'd  from  his  deathlike  trance ; 

And  taught  that,  in  the  listed  plain. 
Another,  in  his  arms  and  shield, 
A^inst  fierce  Musgrave  axe  did  wield, 

U  ndcr  the  name  of  Deloraine. 


Hence,  to  the  field,  unarm'd,  he  ran. 
And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  clan. 
Who  held  him  tor  some  fleeting  wraith,* 
And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 
Not  much  this  new  ally  he  loved. 
Yet,    when   he  saw  what   hap  had 
proved. 
He  greeted  him  right  heartilie : 
He  would  not  waken  old  debate. 
For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate, 

Though  rude,  and  scant  of  courtesy; 
In  raids  he  spilt  but  seldom  blood, 
Unless  when  men-at  arms  withstood, 
Or,  as  was  meet,  for  deadly  feud. 
He  ne'er  bore  grudge  for  stalwart  blow, 
Ta'en  in  fair  light  from  gallant  foe : 
And  so  'twas  seen  of  him,  e'en  now. 
When  on  dead  Musgrave  he  look'd 
down ; 
Grief  darkened  on  his  rugged  brow, 
Though  half  disguised  with  a  frown ; 
And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head, 
His  foeman's  epitaph  he  made  : — 

XXIX. 

"Now,   Richard  Musgrave,  liest   thou 
here  ! 

I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy  ; 
For,  if  I  slew  thy  brother  dear, 

Thou  slew'st  a  sister's  son  to  me ; 
And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark, 

Of  Njlworth  Castle,  long  months  three. 
Till  ransom'd  for  a  thousand  mark. 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 
And,  Musgrave,  could  our  fight  be  tried, 

Ancf  thou  wert  now  alive,  as  I, 
No  mortal  man  should  us  divide, 

Till  one,  or  both  of  us,  did  die  : 
Yet  rest  thee  God  !  for  well  I  know 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 
In  all  the  northern  counties  here, 
Whose  word  is  Snaffle,  spur,  and  spear, 
Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear  \ 
'Twas  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind. 
To  see  how  thou  the  chase  could'st  wind. 
Cheer   the   dark  blood-hound    on   his 

way. 
And  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fray  ! 
I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again." — 

*  The  spectral  apparition  of  a  living  person. 
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XXX. 

So  mourn 'd  he,  till  Lord  Dacre's  band 
Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 
They  raised  brave  Musgrave  from  the 

field. 
And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield ; 
On  levell'd  lances,  four  and  four, 
By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore. 
Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale, 
Was  heard  the  Minstrel's  plaintive  wail ; 
Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole. 
Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soul : 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode  ; 
With  trailing  pikes  the  spearmen  trode; 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bore, 
Through  Liddcsdale  to  Leven's  shore  ; 
Thence  to  Holme  Coltrame's  lofty  nave, 
And  laid  him  in  his  father's  grave. 


The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  hush'd 

the  song, 
The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong ; 
Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  a-near. 
Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear ; 
Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep, 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep  ; 
Seems  now  as  if  the  Minstrel's  wail. 
Now  the  sad  requiem,  loads  the  gale  ; 
Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave. 
Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave. 

After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell, 
Why  he,  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well. 
Should  thus,  with  ill-rewarded  toil, 
Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil. 
When  the  more  generous  Southern  Land 
Would  well  requite  his  skilful  hand. 

The  Aged  Harper,  howsoe'er 
His  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  dear, 
Liked  not  to  hear  it  rank'd  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy  : 
Less  liked  he  still,  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprised  the  land  he  loved  so  dear ; 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  Bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 

CANTO  SIXTH. 

I. 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so 

dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 


This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath   ne'er   within  .him 

bum'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tum'd. 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well  ; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  and  unsung. 

II. 

O  Caledonia  !  stem  and  wild. 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  ! 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  Hood, 

Land  of  my  sires  !  what  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band. 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ! 

Still,  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene, 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been. 

Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were 

left; 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still. 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 
By  Yarrow's  streams  still  let  me  stray. 
Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble 

way; 
Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break. 
Although  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek ;  * 
Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  Stone, 
Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone. 
The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

III. 

Not  scom'd  like  me  !  to  Branksome-Hall 
The  Minstrels  came,  at  festive  call ; 
Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  far. 
The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war ; 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared, 
Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shared. 
Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan, 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van, 

•  This  and  the  thcee  following  lines  form  the 
inscription  on  the  monument  to  Scctt  in  the 
market-place  of  Selkirk. 
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But  now,  for  every  merry  mate, 
Rose  the  portcullis'  iron  grate  ; 
They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the 

string, 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing. 
Till  the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring. 

IV. 

Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 

The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite, 
How  muster'd  in  the  chapel  fair 

Both  maid  and  matron,  squire  and 
knight ; 
Me  lists  not  tell  of  owches  rare. 
Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair. 
And  kirtles  furr'd  with  miniver  ; 
What  plumage  waved  the  altar  round, 
How  spurs  and  ringing  chainlets  sound ; 
And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  changeful  hue  of  Margaret  s  cheek  ; 
That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flics, 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise  ! 

V. 

Some  bards  have  sung,  the  Ladye  high 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh  ; 
Nor  durst  the  rites  of  spousal  grace, 
So  much  she  fear'd  each  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these : — I   trust  right 
well 
'^She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell ; 
For  mighty  words  and  siciis  have  power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetary  hour  : 
Yet  scarce  I  praise  their  venturous  part. 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  art. 
But  this  for  faithful  truth  I  say. 
The  Ladye  by  the  altar  stood. 
Of  sable  velvet  her  array, 

And  on  her  head  a  crimson  hood, 
With  pearls  embroider'd  and  entwine<l. 
Guarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lined ; 
\A  merlin  sat  upon  her  wrist. 
Held  by  a  leasn  of  silken  twist 

VI. 

The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon  : 
HTwas  now  the  merry  hour  of  noon. 
And  in  the  lofty  arched  hall 
Was  spread  the  gorgeous  festival. 
Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste, 
Manhall'd  the  rank  of  every  guest ; 


Pages,  with  ready  blade,  were  there, 
The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share  : 
O'er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane, 
\  And  prmcely  peacock's  gilded  train. 
And  o'er  the  boar-head,  garnish'd  brave. 
And  cygnet  from  St  Mary's  wave ; 
O'er  ptarmi{^an  and  venison, 
The  priest  had  spoke  his  bcnison. 
Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din, 
Above,  beneath,  witliout,  within ! 
For,  from  the  lofty  balcony, 
Rung  trumj)et,  shalm,  and  psaltery : 
Their  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  quafTd, 
l>oudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh'd ; 
Whisper'd  young  knights,  in  tone  more 

mild, 
To  ladies  fair ;  and  ladies  smiled. 
The  hooded  hawks,  high  perch'd  on 

beam, 
The    clamour    join'd    with    whistling 

scream. 
And  flapp'd  their  wings,    and   shook 

their  bells, 
In  concert  with  the  stag-hounds'  yells. 
Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine, 
From  Bordeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine ; 
Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply. 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

VII. 

The  Goblin  Page,  omitting  still 
No  opportunity  of  ill. 
Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  andhigh. 
To  rouse  debate  and  jealousy ; 
Till  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wolfenstein, 
By  nature  fierce,  and  warm  with  wine, 
And  now  in  humour  highly  cross'd, 
About  some  steeds  his  band  had  lost. 
High  words  to  words  succeeding  still, 
Smote,  with  his  gauntlet,  stout  Huntliill ; 
A  hot  and  hardy  Rutherford, 
Whom  men  called  Dickon  Draw-the- 

sword. 
He  took  it  on  the  page's  save, 
Hunthill  had  driven  these  steeds  away. 
Then  Howard,  IloniC.  and  Douglas  rose. 
The  kindling  <]iscord  to  compose : 
Stem  Rutherford  right  little  said, 
IJut  bit  his  glove,  and  shook  his  head. — 
A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 
Stout  Conrade,  cold,  and  drench'd  in 

blood, 
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His  bosom  gored  with  many  a  wound. 
Was  by  a  woodman's  lyme-dog  found ; 
Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death, 
Gone  was  his  brand,  both  sword  and 

sheath  ; 
But  ever  from  that  time,  'twas  said. 
That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 

VIII. 

The  dwarf,  who  fearM  his  master's  eye 
Might  his  foul  treachery  espie, 
Now  sought  the  castle  buttery, 
Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free^ 
Revell'd  as  merrily  and  well 
As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 
Watt  Tinlinn,  there,  did  frankly  raise 
The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire-the- Braes; 
And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound, 
To  Howard's  merry-men  sent  it  round. 
To  quit  them,  on  the  English  side. 
Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 
"A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fair  bride." — 
At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pail, 
Foam'd  forth  in  Hoods  the  nut-brown 

ale; 
While  shout  the  riders  every  one : 
Such  day  of  mirth  ne'er  cheered  their 

clan. 
Since  old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain, 
When  in  the  cleuch  the  buck  was  ta'en. 

IX. 

The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thought, 
Remember'd  him  of  Tinlinn's  yew, 
And  swore,  it  should  be  dearly  bought 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 
First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest. 
With  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jest ; 
Told,  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife. 
And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheer'd  his 

wife; 
Then,  shunning  still  his  powerful  arm, 
At  unawares  he  wrought  him  harm ; 
From  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer, 
Dash'd  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer; 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on. 
With  bodkin  pierc'd  him  to  the  bone: 
The  venom'd  wound,  and  festering  joint, 
Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point. 
The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spum'd. 
And  board  and  flagons  overtum'd. 


Riot  and  clamour  wild  began ; 
Back  to  the  hall  tlie  Urchin  ran ; 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post, 
And  grin  n'd,  and  mutter' d,  "Lost!  lost! 
lost ! " 


X. 

By  this,  the  Dame,  lest  farther  fray 
Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day, 
Had  bid  the  Minstrels  tune  their  lay. 
V  And  first  stept  forth  old  Albert  Graeme, 
The  Minstrel  of  that  ancient  name : 
Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  well, 
Within  the  Land  Debat cable ; 
Well  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin, 
Whoever  lost,  were  sure  to  win  ; 
They  sought  the  beeves  that  made  their 

broth. 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 
In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade, 
His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 


XI. 


ALBERT   GRAEME, 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

And  she  would  marry  a  Scottish  knight, 
For  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  all. 

Blithely  they  saw  tlie  rising  sun. 

When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall, 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 
Though  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle 
wall ; 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine. 
For  ire  that  Love  was  lord  of  all. 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle 
wall, 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all. 

XII. 

That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

When  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she 
fell, 
For  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all  ! 
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He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart, 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle 
wall : — 
Scrperish  all  would  true  love  part, 

That  Love  may  still  be  lord  of  all ! 
And  then  he  took  the  cross  divine, 

(Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle 
wall, ) 
And  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine ; 

So  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 
Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
Pray  for  their  souls  who  died  for  love. 

For  Love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

xiir. 
As  ended  Albert's  simple  lay. 

Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port ; 
For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 

Renown'd  in  haughty  Henry's  court : 
There  rung  thy  harp,  unrivall'd  long, 
Fitz< raver  of  the  silver  song! 
The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre — 
vWho   has   not   heard   of   Surrey's 

fame? 
His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire. 
And  his  the  bard's  immortal  name. 
And  his  was  love,  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 


XIV. 

They  sought,  together,  climes  afar, 

And  olt,  within  some  olive  grove. 
When  even  came  with  twinkling  star. 

They  sung  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  the  Italian  pea.*iant  stay'd, 

And  decm'd  that  spirits  from  on  high. 
Round   where  some    hermit   saint  was 
laid. 

Were  breathing  heavenly  melody  ; 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine, 
To  praise  the  name  of  Gcraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztraver  !  O  what  tongue  may  say 

The  pangs  thy  faithful  bosom  knew, 
When  Surrey,  of  the  deathless  lay. 

Ungrateful  Tudors  sentence  slew  ? 
Regardless  of  the  tyrrnt  s  frown. 
His  harp  call'd   wrath   and  vengeance 

down. 
He  left,  for  Naworth's  iron  towers, 
Windsor's  green   glades,    and    courtly 

bowers, 
And,  faithful  to  his  patron's  name. 
With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came  ; 
Lord  William's  foremost  favourite  he, 
And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 


XVI. 

FITZTRAVER. 

'Twas  All-soul's  eve,  and  Surrey's  heart  beat  high  ; 

He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  anxious  start. 
Which  told  the  mystic  hour,  approaching  nigh. 

When  wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  his  art. 
To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart. 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roar'd  the  ocean  grim  ; 
Yet  so  the  sage  had  hight  to  play  his  part, 

That  he  should  see  her  form  in  life  and  limb, 
And  mark,  if  still  she  loved,  and  still  she  thought  of  him. 

XVII. 

Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramarye. 

To  which  the  wizard  led  the  gallant  Knight, 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and  high, 

A  hallow'd  taper  shed  a  glimmfrinfx  light 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  mifjbt: 

On  cross,  and  charncter,  and  taU^^mrin, 
And  almaeest,  and  nltar.  nothing  bright : 

For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  nnd  wan. 
As  watchlight  by  the  bed  of  some  departir.g  man. 
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XVIII. 

But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and  high, 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam  ; 
And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  Earl  'gan  spy. 

Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream  ; 
Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they  seem 

To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room. 
Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam. 

Placed  by  a  couch  of  Agra's  silken  loom. 
And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  was  hid  in  gloom. 

XIX. 

•  Fair  all  the  pageant — but  how  passing  fair 

The  slender  form,  which  lay  on  couch  of  Ind ! 
O'er  her  white  bosom  stray' d  her  hazel  hair. 

Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  slie  pined  ; 
All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined, 
And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  eburnine. 
Some  strain  that  seem'd  her  inmost  soul  to  find  : — 
That  favour'd  strain  was  Surrey's  raptured  line. 
That  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Lady  Geraldine. 

XX. 

Slow  roll'd  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form, 

And  swept  the  goodly  vision  all  away — 
So  royal  envy  roll'd  the  murky  storm 

O'er  my  beloved  Master's  glorious  day. 
Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant !   Heaven  repay 

On  thee,  and  on  thy  children's  latest  line. 
The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway. 

The  gory  bridal  bed,  the  plunder'd  shrine, 
The  murder'd  Surrey's  blood,  the  tears  of  Geraldine  ! 


XXI. 

Both  Scots,  and  Southern  chiefs,  prolong 
Applauses  of  Fitztraver's  song  ; 
These  hated  Henry's  name  as  death. 
And  those  still  held  the  ancient  faith. — 
Then,  from  his  seat,  with  lofty  air. 
Rose  Harold,  bard  of  brave  St  Clair; 
St  Clair,  who,  feasting  high  at  Home, 
Had  with  that  lord  to  battle  come. 
Harold  was  bom  where  restless  seas 
Howl  round  the  storm-swept  Orcades  ; 
Where  erst  St  C lairs  held  princely  sway 
O'er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay  ;  — 
Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fall. 
Thy  pride  and  sorrow,  fair  Kirkwall ! — 
Thence  oft  he  mark'd  fierce  Pentland 

rave, 
As  if  grim  Odin  rode  her  wave  ; 


And  watch'd,  the  whilst,  with  visage 

pale. 
And  throbbing  heart,  the  struggling  sail ; 
For  all  of  wonderftil  and  wild 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  child. 

XXII. 

And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 
In  these  rude  isles  might  fancy  cull ; 
For  thither  came,  in  times  afar. 
Stem  Lochlin's  sons  of  roving  war. 
The   Norsemen,    train'd   to   spoil  and 

blood, 
Skill'd  to  prepare  the  raven's  food ; 
Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave, 
Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave. 
And  there,  in  many  a  stormy  vale, 
The  Scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tale  ; 
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And  many  a  Runic  column  high 
:   Had  witnessed  grim  idolatry. 
And  thus  had  Harold,  in  his  youth, 
Leam'd  many  a  Saga's  rhyme  uncouth,  — 

\Of  that  Sea-Snake,  tremendous  curl'd, 
Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world  ; 

\Of  those  dread  Maids,  whose  hideous 
yeU 
Maddens  the  battle's  bloody  swell ; 

^Of  Chiefs,  who,  guided  through  thegloom 
By  the  pale  death-lights  of  the  tomb, 
RansackM  the  graves  of  warriors  old, 
Their  falchions  wrench'd  from  corpses* 

hold. 
Waked  the  deaf  tomb  with  war's  alarms, 
And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms  ! 
With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame. 
To  Roslin's  bowers  young  Harold  came. 
Where,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood 

tree, 
He  leam'd  a  milder  minstrelsy  ; 
Yet  something  of  the  Northern  spell 
Mix'd  with  the  softer  numbers  well. 

XXIII. 
HAROLD. 

O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay  ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
j   Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 
I       That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

"  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew ! 
I       And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay  ! 
'   Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

!  "The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with 
white ; 
To  inch*  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly  ; 
■  The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water-Sprite. 
I  Whose  screams  forebode  tliat  wreck 
\  nigh. 

i   •*  Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  ladye 

gay; 

Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch ; 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ?" — 

j  "'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 
But  that  my  ladye -mother  there 
I       Sits  lonely  in  her  castlc-halL 

*  liuhf  isle. 


"  'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  I^indesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
If  'tis  not  fill'd  by  Rosabelle." - 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night, 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  s  light, 
And  redder  than  the   bright  moon- 
beam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock. 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen  ; 

'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak. 
And  seen  from  cavem'd  Hawthornden. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncomn'd  lie. 

Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  within,  around. 
Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale  ; 

Shone  every  pillar  foliage -bound, 
And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  maiL 

Blazed  battlement  and  pin  net  high. 
Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold    t 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hola  — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle. 

And  each  St  Clair  was  buried  there. 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with 
knell ; 
But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild 
winds  sung. 
The  durge  of  lovely  Rosabelle  I 

XXIV. 

So  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay. 
Scarce  mark'd  the  guests  the  darken- 
ed hall, 
Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 

A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all : 
It  was  not  eildying  mist  or  fog, 
Drain'd  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  l>og  ; 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told  ; 
And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace. 
Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbour's 
face. 
Could  scarce  his  own  stretch'd  hand 
behold 
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A  secret  horror  check' d  the  feast, 
And  chill'd  the  soul  of  every  giiest ; 
Even  the  high  Dame  stood  half  aghast, 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast ; 
The  elvish  page  fe»l  to  the  ground. 
And,  shuddering,  mutter'd,    "  Found  ! 
found  !  found  I 

XXV. 

Then  sudden,  through  the  darkened  air 

A  flash  of  lightning  came  ; 
So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare, 

The  castle  seem'd  on  flame. 
Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall. 
Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall ; 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured 

stone. 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone  ; 
Full  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  band 
Resistless  flash'd  the  levin-brand, 
And  fiird   the   hall  with  smouldering 

smoke, 
As  on  the  elvish  paj^e  it  broke. 

It  broke  with  thunder  long  and  loud, 
Dismay'd    the    brave,    appall'd    the 
proud, — 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung  ; 
On   Berwick  wall,    and  at   Carlisle 
withal, 
To    arms    the    startled    warders 
sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar. 
The  elvish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more  ! 

XXVI. 

Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 
Some  saw  a  siglit,  not  seen  by  all ; 
That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some, 
Cry,    with    loud    summons, "Gylbin, 
COMK  !" 
And   on   the  spot  where  burst   the 

brand, 
Just  where  the  page  had  flung  him 
down. 
Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand. 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 
The  guests  in  silence  prayed  and  shook. 
And  terror  dimm'd  each  lofty  look. 
But  none  of  alt  tTie  astonished  train 
Was  so  dismavM  as  Deloraine : 
His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  bum, 
'TwasfearM  his  mind  would  ne'er  return ; 


For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan, 
Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran, 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man. 
At  length,  by  fits,  he  darkly  told. 

With  broken  hint, and  shuddermg  cold 

That  he  had  seen  right  certainly, 
A  shape  with  amice  wrapped  aroutui^ 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 

Like  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 
And  knew — but  how  it  mattered  not — 
It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott 

XXVII. 

The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale, 
All  trembling  heard  the  wondrous  tale ; 
No  sound  was  made,   no  word  was 

spoke. 
Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke  ; 
And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 
s  Did  to  St  Bride  of  Douglas  make. 
That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take. 
To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michael's  restless  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breast, 
To  some  bless'd  saint  his  prayers  ad- 
dressed .* 
Some  to  St  Modan  made  their  vows. 
Some  to  St  Marv  of  the  Lowes, 
Some  to  the  Holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 
Some  to  our  Ladye  of  the  Isle  ; 
Each  did  his  patron  witness  make, 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take. 
And  monks  should  sing,  and  bells  should 

toll, 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michael's  soul. 
While  vows   were   ta'en,    and   prayers 

were  pray'd, 
'Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  dismay'd. 
Renounced,  for  aye,  dark  magic's  aid. 

XXVIII. 

Nought  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell, 
Wliich  after  in  short  space  befell : 
Nor  how  brave  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Bless'd Teviot's  Flower,  and  Cranstoun's 

heir : 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  'twere  vain 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 
More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 
Of  penitence,  and  prayer  divine. 
When  pilgrim -chiefs,  in  sad  array, 
Sought  Melrose'  holy  shrine. 
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XXIX. 

With  naked  foot,  and  sackloth  vest, 
And  anns  enfolded  on  his  breast, 

Did  every  pilgrim  go  ; 
The  standers-by  might  hear  uneath, 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  high-drawn  breath, 

Through  all  the  lengthen'd  row : 
No  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride ; 
Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride. 

Forgotten  their  renown ; 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  hallow'd  side, 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down  : 
Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave  ; 
Beneath  the  letter'd  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  faithers  dead  ; 
From  many  a  gamish'd  niche  around, 
Stem    saints    and    tortured    martyrs 
frown'd. 

XXX. 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar. 
With  sable  cowl  and  scapular, 
And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due, 
The  holy  Fathers,  two  and  two, 

In  long  procession  came  ; 
Taper,  ana  host,  and  book  they  bare. 
And  holy  banner,  flourished  fair 

With  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  Abbot  stretch'd  his  hand. 

And  bless'd  them  as  they  kneel'd ; 
With  holy  cross  he  signed  them  all, 
And  pray'd  they  might  be  sage  in  hall. 

And  fortunate  in  field. 
Then  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers  were 

said, 
And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead  ; 
And  bells  toll'd  out  their  mighty  peal, 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weal ; 
And  ever  in  the  oflice  close 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose  ; 
And  far  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burthen  of  the  song — 

Dies  ir.«,  dies  illa, 

solvet  sieclum  in  favilla ; 
While  the  pealing  organ  rung; 

Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 

To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  vain, 
Thus  the  holy  Fathers  sung : — 


XXXI. 
HYMN   FOR  THE   DEAD. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner';;  stay  ? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 

When,  shriveling  like  a  parched  scroll. 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread. 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  tlie 
dead  ! 

Oh  !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day. 
When   man  to  judgment  wakes  from 

clay. 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay. 
Though   heaven  and  earth  shall  pas» 

away  ! 

HusH'r  is  the  harp— the  Minstrel  gone. 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone  ? 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 
No! — close  beneath  proud  Newark's 

tower, 
Arose  the  Minstrel's  lowly  bow^er  ; 
A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  gr^en. 
The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 
There  shelter' d  wanderers,    by    tlie 

blaze, 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days  ; 
For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door. 
And  give  the  aid  he  begg'd  before. 
So  pass'd  the  winter's  day  ;  but  still. 
When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bow- 
hill, 
And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 
Wav'd  the  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath; 
When  throstl'essunginHareheadshaw, 
And  com  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 
And  fl'ourish'd,   broad,  Blackandro's 

oak,  .-^  ^ 

The  aged  Harper^ s  soul  V^ke  ! 
Then  would  he  sing  achiev^ents  high, 
And  circumstance  of  chivalry. 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  wouln,stay, 
Forgetful  of  the  closing:  day  ; 
And  noble  youths  thef  nrain  to  hear. 
Forsook  the  hunting  ofthe  deer ; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  roll'd  along. 
Bore  burden  to  the  Minstrel's  song. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST   EDITION. 


//  is  hardly  to  be  ixpecUd^  ihaf  fin  Author  wAotri  the  public  have  honoured  with 
some  degree  of  applause^  should  not  be  again  a  trespasser'  ^n  their  kindness.  Yet  the 
Author  of  Marmion  must  be  supposed  to  feel  some  anxi^^y  concerning  its  success^ 
since  he  is  sensible  that  he  ha%ards^  by  this  second  intritsion,  any  reputation  which 
his  first  Poem  may  have  procured  him.  The  present  story  turns  upon  the  private 
adventures  of  a  ficticious  character;  but  is  called  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Fields  because 
the  hero's  fate  is  connected  with  that  memorable  defeat^  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it. 
The  design  of  the  Author  was,  tf  possible,  to  appriu  his  readers,  at  the  outset,  of  the 
date  {f  his  Story,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  manners  of  the  Age  in  which  it  is  laid. 
Any  Historical  Narrative,  far  more  an  attempt  at  Epic  composiivm,  exceeded  his 
plan  of  a  Romantic  Tale  ;  yet  he  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  from  tK  a  popularity  of 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  manners  of  the 
feudal  times,  upon  a  broader  stale,  and  in  the  course  of  a  more  interesting  story,  will 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Public, 

The  Poetn  opens  about  the  commencement  of  August,  and  concludes  mith  the  defeat 
of  Flodden,  ^h  September,  15 13, 
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cess  so  brilliant  and  profitable  as  that  which  had  been  attained  by 
was  only  natural  that  a  young  and  ambitious  writer  should  be 
y  to  resume  his  addresses  to  the  muse,  especially  in  the  clrcum- 
1  Scott  was  placed.  He  saw  before  him  littl«  prospect  of  advance- 
fession,  for  the  practice  of  which  he  had  never  felt  any  inclination, 
itinued  to  become  more  distasteful  to  him.  Having  to  choose 
ire  and  law,  he  was  ready  to  decide  in  iavour  of  the  former,  had  not 
vhich  he  obtained  in  Dec.  1799,  and  the  reversion  of  the  clerkship 
ch  was  assigned  to  him  a  few  years  later,  enabled  him  to  take  a 

0  apply  himself  to  letters  without  rendering  himself  dependent  for 
he  profits  of  his  pen.  The  good  fortune  which  crowned  his  first 
literature  confirmed  this  resolution,  and  another  poem  was  quickly 

1  characteristic  prudence  Scott  had  determined  not  to  be  too  hasty 
venture,  and  to  bestow  upon  it  the  thought  and  polish  which  the 
iturally  expect  from  an  author  of  his  reputation.  Some  pecuniary 
on  the  part  of  his  brother  Thomas  caused  him  to  break  this  cautious 
nstablc,  in  association  with  some  of  the  London  booksellers,  was 
pay  down  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  unwritten  poem,  and  Scott 
;d  to  assist  his  brother  in  his  difficulties.  Byron,  imaware  of  the 
ie  to  which  Scott  applied  the  money,  affected  to  be  shocked  at  the 
re  of  the  bargain.  The  publishers,  however,  were  only  too  glad  to 
rrangement,  and  they  were  certainly  no  losers  by  their  confidence 
Commenced  in  Nov.  1806,  "  Marmion"  was  ready  for  the  press  in 

Two  thousand  copies  of  the  first  edition  in  quarto,  at  a  guinea 
re  disposed  of  in  a  month.  A  second  edition,  of  3,000  copies, 
lowed,  and  two  other  editions,  each  of  the  same  extent,  were  called 
nd  of  1809.  By  the  beginning  of  1836  as  many  as  50^000  copies 
;e(l  of. 

the  circulation  of  "  Marmion,"  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
ime  relish  as  the  "  Lay,"  yet  it  was  in  many  respects  an  advance. 
ho  was  very  severe  on  the  defects  of  the  second  poem,  is  disposed 
f  it  has  greater  faults  it  has  also  jsjeater  beauties.  "  It  has  more 
passaijes.  and  more  ostentation  of  historical  and  antiquarian  lore, 
greater  richness  and  variety,  both  of  character  and  incident ;  and  iif 
2lness  and  pathos  in  the  softer  passages,  it  has  certainly  more 
force  of  colouring  in  the  loftier  and  busier  representations  of  action 
.  .  more  airiness  and  brightness  in  the  higher  delineations."  Scott 
;know]edged,  in  the  preface  of  1830,  one  of  the  chief  defects 
Ithough  he  endeavoured  to  justify  it  in  a  note.  This  was  the 
mean  felony  with  so  many  noble  qualities  in  the  character  of  the 
'  as  the  crime  belonged  rather  to  a  commercial  than  a  proud, 
minstructed  age.     Leyden,  amongst  others,  was  furious  at  this 
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oversight,  and  Scott  owns  that  it  ought  to  have  been  remedied  or  palliated. 
"  Yet  I  suflfered  the  tree,"  he  says,  "  to  lie  as  it  had  fallen,  being  satisfied  that 
corrections,  however  judicious,  have  a  bad  effect  after  publication." 

The  letters  prefixed  to  each  canto  were  also  a  mistake  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view.  Every  one  will  agree  with  Southey  in  wishing  them  "  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  or  the  beginning,  anywhere  except  where  they  are  ;"  and  the  best  advice 
we  can  give  the  reader  is,  not  to  allow  them  to  interrupt  his  perusal  of  the  poem, 
but  to  regard  them  as  independent  pieces.  Indeed,  it  was  in  this  character  they 
were  originally  intended  to  appear,  and  as  such  were  advertised  under  the  title  of 
"Six  Epistles  from  Ettrick  Forest."  Of  the  persons  to  whom  the  letters  are 
addressed  a  few  notes  mav  be  interesting.  Mr.  W.  Stewart  Rose  was  the  author 
of  "I^etters  from  Rome,  a  translation  of  Ariosto,  and  other  works — a  genial, 
cultivated  man,  whose  social  qualities  were  higher  than  his  literary  powers.  Scott 
not  only  met  him  frequently  in  London,  but  visited  him  at  his  marine  villa,  Gundi- 
more,  in  Hampshire.  The  Rev.  John  Marriott  was  tutor  to  Lord  Scott,  the 
young  heir  of  Buccleuch,  to  whf>m  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  poem,  and  who  died 
a  few  days  after  it  was  published.  William  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord  Kinnedder, 
was  one  of  Scott's  oldest  and  most  valued  friends.  Lockhart  describes  very  forcibly 
the  difference  in  their  character  and  temperament;  Scott  being  strong,  active, 
and  passionately  fond  of  rough  bodily  exercise,  while  Erskine  was  '*a  little  man  of 
feeble  make,  who  seemed  unShappy  when  his  pony  got  beyond  a  foot  pace  .  .  ,  who 
used  to  shudder  when  he  saw  a  party  equipped  for  coursing,  as  if  murder  were  in 
the  wind.  His  small,  elegant  features,  hectic  cheek,  and  soft  hazel  eyes,  were  the 
index  of  the  quick,  sensitive  gentle  spirit  within.  He  had  the  warm  heart  of  a 
woman,  her  generous  enthusiasm,  and  some  of  her  weaknesses.  A  beautiful  land- 
scape, or  a  fine  strain  of  music,  would  send  the  tears  rolling  down  the  cheek  ;  and, 
though  capable,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  exhibiting,  had  his  duty  called  him  to  do  so, 
the  highest  spirit  of  a  hero  or  a  martyr,  he  had  very  little  command  over  his  nerves 
amidst  circumstances  such  as  men  of  ordinary  mould  (to  say  nothing  of  iron  fabrics 
like  Scott's)  regard  with  indifference."  Slow  advancement  at  the  bar  somewhat 
soured  his  temper ;  he  shrank  from  general  society,  and  moved  only  in  a  narrow 
circle  of  intimate  friends.  This  retiring  habit  clung  to  him  after  he  had  obtained 
the  long-coveted  seat  on  the  bench.  He  was  at  heart  a  generous,  kindly  man. 
His  conversation,  somewhat  formal  and  precise,  was  rich  in  knowledge ;  and  bis 
taste  and  keen  criticism  were  very  valuable  to  his  friend.  Mr.  James  Skene,  of 
Rubislaw,  near  Aberdeen,  was  another  early  friend  of  Scott,  who  had  encouraged 
him  in  his  German  studies,  and  shared  his  military  enthusiasm  in  the  days  of  the 
expected  invasion.  Scott  speaks  of  him  in  one  of  his  letters  as  "distinguished  for 
his  attainments  as  a  draughtsman,  and  for  his  highly  gentlemanlike  feelings  and 
character.  Admirable  in  all  exercises,  there  entered  a  good  deal  of  the  cavalier  into 
his  early  character. "  Mr.  George  Ellis  is  well  known  as  the  editor  of  a  number  of 
antiquarian  works.  He  was  a  frequent  correspondent  and  valued  adviser  of 
Scott  Richard  Heber  was  brother  of  the  Bishop  and  poet  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  long  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  a  man  of 
culture  and  social  position.  His  knowledge  of  Middle  Age  literature  and 
extensive  library  were  of  great  assistance  to  Scott  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Border  Minstrelsy.  Once,  after  a  long  convivial  night  in  Edinburgh,  he  and  Scott 
climbed  to  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat  in  the  moonfight,  coming  dovm  to  breakfiist 
with  a  rare  appetite. 

The  topography  of  "Marmion"  is  so  fully  illustrated  in  the  notes,  that  it  is 
scarcely  needful  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  them  : — Norham  Castle,  p.  504  \ 
Lindisfame,  p.  510;  Gifford  Castle,  p.  51a;  Crichtoun  Castle,  p.  514;  the  Borough 
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Moor,  p.  515;  Tantallon  Castle,  p.  517;  Edinburgh  Cross,  p.  517.  The  route  by 
which  "Marmion"  is  carried  to  Edinburgh  was  made  the  subject  of  good-natured 
banter  by  some  of  Scott's  friends.  "Why,"  said  one  of  tliem,  "did  ever  mortal 
coming  from  England  to  Edinburgh,  go  by  Gifford,  Crichton  Castle,  Borthwick 
Castle,  and  over  the  top  of  Hlackford  Hill  ?  Not  only  is  it  a  circuitous  df.tour^ 
but  there  never  was  a  road  that  way  since  the  world  was  created."  "That  is  a 
most  irrelevant  objection,"  replied  Scott ;  '*  it  was  my  good  pleasure  to  bring  Marmion 
by  that  route,  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  places  you  have  mentioned,  and  the 
view  from  Blackford  Hill — it  was  his  business  to  find  his  road,  and  pick  his  steps 
the  best  way  he  could."  In  the  poem,  however,  another  reason  is  suggested  for 
the  route  chosen  : — 

■*Thcy  might  not  choose  the  lowland  road. 
For  the  ^lersc  forayers  were  abroad, 
Who,  fired  with  hate  and  thirst  of  prey, 
Had  scarcely  failed  to  bar  their  way." 

• 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  friend  who  offered  the  above  criticism  (Mr.  Guthrie 
Wright)  that  Scott  took  his  hero  back  by  Tantalloa 
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INTRODUCTION    TO    CANTO    FIRST. 


TO  WILLIAM  STEWART  ROSE,  Esq. 


November's  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  is  red  and  sear : 
Late,  gazing  down  the  sleepy  linn, 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in, 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen. 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken. 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew, 
So  feeble  trill'd  the  streamlet  through  : 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent 

seen 
Through  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green. 
An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade. 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade, 
And,  foaming  brown  with  doubled  speed. 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Autumn's  glowing  red 
Upon  our  Forest  hills  is  shed  ; 
No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam. 
Fair  Tweed  reflects  their  purple  gleam : 
Away  hath  passed  the  heather-bell 
That  bloom  d  so  rich  on  Needpath  Fell ; 
Sallow  his  brow,  and  russet  bare 
Are  now  the  sister-heights  of  Yair. 
The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  heaven. 
To  shelter'd  dale  and  down  are  driven. 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines. 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines  : 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  wither  a  sward  and  wintry  sky. 
And  far  beneath  their  summer  hill, 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon's  rill : 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle's  fold. 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold  ; 
His  dogs  no  merry  circles  wheel. 
But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heel ; 
A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast. 
As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast 


Askfstielf  Ettrick  Forest. 

My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold  and  wild, 
As  best  befits  the  mountain  child, 
Feel  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour. 
And  wail  the  daisy's  vanished  dower ; 
Their  summer  gambols  tell,  and  mourn. 
And  anxious  ask, — Will  spring  return. 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay. 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray? 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes.    The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower  ; 
Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie  ; 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound, 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round. 
And  while  you  frolic  light  as  they, 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  rhute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings ; 
The  genial  call  dead  Nature  hears. 
And  in  her  glory  reappears. 
But  oh  !  my  Country  s  wintry  state 
What  second  spring  shall  renovate  ? 
What  powerful  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise ; 
The  mind  that  thought  for  Britain's  weal, 
The  hand  that  grasp'd  the  victor  steel  ? 
The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
Even  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows ; 
But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  shine, 
W  here  glory  weeps  o'er  N  elson  's  shrine ; 
And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom, 
That   shrouds,  O    PiTT,  thy  hallowed 
tombi 

Deep  graved  in  every  British  heart, 
O  never  let  those  names  depart  1 
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Say  to  your  sons, — Lo,  here  his  grave, 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave ;  * 
To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin, 

\   Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given. 
Where'er  his  country's  foes  were  found, 

;    Was  heard  the  fated  thunder's  sound, 
Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 

j   RoU'd,  blazed,  destroy'd, — and  was  no 
more. 

I       Nor  mourn  ye  less  his  perish'd  worth, 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth, 

'    And  launch'd  that  thunderlwlt  of  war 
On  Egypt,  Hafnia,t  Trafalgar; 

I    Who,  bom  to  guide  such  high  emprize, 

'    For  Britain's  weal  was  early  wise  ; 

;    Alas  !  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave. 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  early  grave  ! 

,    His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  hour, 

I    A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power, 
Spum'd  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf, 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself; 

I    Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 

I    Strain'd  at  subjection's  bursting  rein, 
O'er  their  wild  moo<l  full  conquest  gain'd, 
The  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  restrain'd, 
Show'd  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause, 
And  brought  the  freeman's  arm,  to  aid 

:  the  freeman's  laws. 

I 

1        Had'st  thou  but  lived,  though  stripp'd 

I  of  power, 

A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower. 
Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land, 

I    When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand; 

!    By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon- light. 
Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright ; 

'    As  some  proud  column,  though  alone, 

■    Thy  strength  had  propp'd  the  tottering 
throne : 

I    Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 

'    The  beacon-light  is  quench'd  in  smoke. 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill ! 

i 

Oh  think,  how  to  his  latest  day, 
;    When  Death,  just  hovering,  claim'd  his 
prey, 
With  Palinure's  unalter'd  mood. 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood ; 


">  Nelson. 


t  Copenhagen. 


Each  call  for  needful  rest  repell'd. 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held. 
Till,  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway, 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way ! 
Then,  while  on  Britain's  thousand  plains, 
One  impolluted  church  remains. 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound. 
But  still,  upon. the  hallow'd  day. 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray  ; 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here ! 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh. 
Because  his  nval  slumbers  nigh  ; 
Nor  be  thy  requUscat  dumb, 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 
For  lalcnts  mourn,  untimely  lost. 
When  best  employ'd,  and  wanted  most ; 
Mourn  genius  high,  and  lore  profound. 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound ; 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine, 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow, — 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below ; 
And,  if  thou  mourn'st  they  could  not 

save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave. 
Be  every  harsher  thought  suppress'd. 
And  sacreil  be  the  last  long  rest. 
Hercy  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  ]>atriots,  bards,  and  kings  ; 
Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue. 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and 

sung; 
Heriy  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song, 
As  if  some  angel  spoke  agcn, 
"  All  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ;  " 
If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 
O,  here  let  prejudice  depart, 
And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside, 
Record,  that  Fox  a  Briton  died ! 
When  Europe  crouch'd  to  France's  yoke. 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Pnissia  broke. 
And  the  fiim  Russian's  purpose  brave, 
Was  barter'd  by  a  timorous  slave, 
Even  then  dishonour's  peace  lie  spum'd, 
The  sullied  olive-branch  return'd, 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast. 
And  nail'd  her  colours  to  the  mast ! 
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Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honour'd  grave. 
And  ne*er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  en- 

dow'd. 
How  high  they  soar*d  above  the  crowd  ! 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race, 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place  ; 
Like  fabled  Gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar  ; 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
Look'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
Till   through   the   British  world  were 

known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
E  er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave, 
Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry, 
And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky. 
These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with 

these. 
The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 
Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone, 
For  ever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone, 
Where' —  taming    thought    to    human 

pride  ! — 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier  ; 
O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound. 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 
"  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die. 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom, 
Whom  Fate  made  Brothers  in  the  tomb ; 
But  seaich  the  land  of  living  men, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agen  ?  " 

Rest,  ardent  Spirits !  till  the  cries 
Of  dying  Nature  bid  you  rise ; 
Not  even  your  Britain's  groans  can  pierce 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  hearse ; 
Then,  O,  how  impotent  and  vain 
This  grateful  tributary  strain  ! 
Though   not   unmark'd  from  northern 

clime, 
Ye  heard  the  Border  Minstrel's  rhyme : 
His  Gothic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung  ; 
The  Bard  you  deign'd  to  praise,  your 

deathless  names  has  sung. 


Stay  yet,  illusion,  stav  a  while. 
My  wilder'd  fancy  still  oeguile  ! 
From  this  high  theme  how  can  I  part. 
Ere  half  unloaded  is  my  heart ! 
For  all  the  tears  e'er  sorrow  drew, 
And  all  the  raptures  fancy  knew, 
And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood. 
That  throbs  through  bard  in  bard-like 

mood, 
Were  here  a  tribute  mean  and  low, 
Though  all  their  mingled  streams  could 

flow — 
Woe,  wonder,  and  sensation  high. 
In  one  spring-tide  of  ecstasy  ! — 
It  will  not  be— it  may  not  last — 
The  vision  of  enchantment's  past : 
Like  frostwork  in  the  morning  ray. 
The  fancied  fabric  melts  away  ; 
Each  Gothic  arch,  memorial-stone. 
And  long,  dim,  lofty  aisle,  are  gone ; 
And,  lingering  last,  deception  dear. 
The  choir's  high  sounds  die  on  my  ear. 
Now  slow  return  the  lonely  down. 
The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown. 
The  farm  begirt  with  copsewood  wild. 
The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child. 
Mixing  their  shrill  cries  with  the  tone 
Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Prompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  run. 
Thus  Nature  disciplines  her  son : 
Meeter,  she  says,  for  me  to  stray. 
And  waste  the  solitary  day. 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed. 
And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Tweed ; 
Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  lay. 
With  which  the  millunaid  cheers  her 

way. 
Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  fail, 
As  from  the  field,  beneath  her  pail, 
She  trips  it  down  the  uneven  dale : 
Meeter  for  me,  by  yonder  cairn. 
The  ancient  shepherd's  tale  to  learn ; 
Though  ofl  he  stop  in  rustic  fear. 
Lest  his  old  legends  tire  the  ear 
Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind. 
May  boast  of  book-leam'd  taste  refined. 

But  thou,  my  friend,  canst  fitly  tell, 
(For  few  have  read  romance  so  well,) 
How  still  the  legendary  lay 
O'er  poet's  bosom  holds  its  sway ; 
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How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  strain 
Time  lays  his  palsied  hand  in  vain ; 
And  how  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds, 
By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds. 
Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake  ; 
As  when  the  Champion  of  the  Lake 
Enters  Morgana's  fated  house, 
Or  in  the  Chapel  Perilous, 
Despising  spells  and  demons'  force. 
Holds  converse  with  the  unburied  corse ; 
Or  when.  Dame  Ganore's  grace  to  move, 
(Alas,  that  lawless  was  their  love !) 
He  sought  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den. 
And  freed  lull  sixty  knights ;  or  when, 
A  sinful  man,  and  unconfess'd. 
He  took  the  Sangreal's  holy  quest, 
\nd,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  high. 
He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye. 

The  mightiest  chiefs  of  British  song 
Scom*d  not  such  legends  to  prolong : 
They   gleam   through   Spenser's    elfin 

dream. 
And  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme ; 
And  Dryden,  in  immortal  strain. 
Had  raised  the  Table  Round  again. 
But  that  a  ribald  King  and  Court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  sport ; 
Demanded  for  their  niggard  pay. 
Fit  for  their  souls,  a  looser  lay, 
Licentious  satire,  song,  and  play ; 
The  world  defrauded  of  the  high  design, 
Profaned  the  God -given  strength,  and 

marr*d  the  lofty  line. 

Warm'd  by  such  names,  well  may  we 
then. 
Though  dwindled  sons  of  little  men. 
Essay  to  break  a  feeble  lance 
In  the  fair  fields  of  old  romance ; 
Or  seek  the  moated  castle's  cell. 
Where  long  through  talisman  and  spell. 


While  tyrants  ruled,  and  damsels  wept. 
Thy  Genius,  Chivalry,  hath  slept : 
There  sound  the  harpings  of  the  North, 
Till  he  awake  and  sally  forth, 
On  venturous  quest  to  prick  again, 
In  all  his  arms,  with  all  his  train. 
Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  plume, 

and  scarf, 
Fay,  giant,  dragon,  squire,  and  dwarf. 
And  wizard  with  his  wand  of  might. 
And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 
Around  the  Genius  weave  their  spells, 
Pure  Love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells; 
Mystery,  half  veil'd  and  half  reveal'd ; 
And  Honour,  with  his  spotless  shield ; 
Attention,  with  fix'd  eye  ;  and  Fear, 
That  loves  the  tale  she  shrinks  to  hear ; 
And  gentle  Courtesy  ;  and  Faith, 
Unchanged  by  sufferings,  time,  or  death ; 
And  Valour,  lion-mettled  lord. 
Leaning  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

Well  has  thy  fair  achievement  shown, 
A  worthy  meed  may  thus  be  won  ; 
Ytene's  *  oaks — beneath  whose  shade 
Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made. 
Of  Aspacart,  and  Bevis  bold. 
And  that  Red  King,  +  who,  while  of  old. 
Through  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led. 
By  his  lov'd  huntsman's  arrow  bled — 
Ytene's  oaks  have  heard  again 
Renew'd  such  legendary  strain ; 
For  thou  hast  sung  how  He  of  Gaul, 
That  Amadis  so  famed  in  hall. 
For  Oriana,  foil'd  in  fight 
The  Necromancer's  felon  might ; 
And  well  ifi  modem  verse  hast  wove 
Partenopex's  mystic  love  : 
Hear,  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 
A  knightly  tale  of  Albion's  elder  day. 

*  The  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  anciently 
so  called.  t  William  RufUs. 
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I. 


Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep, 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone  : 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep. 
The   loophole    grates,   where    captives 

weep, 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep, 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high. 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seem'd  forms  of  giant  height : 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rays, 
Flash'd  back  again  the  western  blaze, 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light 

II. 

Saint  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay. 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung  ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  Donjon  Tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search, 

The  Castle  gates  were  barr'd  ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march, 

The  Warder  kept  his  guard  ; 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  Border  gathering  song. 

HI. 

A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears  ; 
He  looks  abroad  and  soon  appears. 
O'er  HomclifT-hill  a  plump  *  of  spears. 

Beneath  a  pennon  gay  ; 
A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd. 
Like  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud. 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud. 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade, 
That  closed  the  Castle  barricade, 

•  This  word  properly  applies  to  a  flight  of 
water-fowl ;  but  is  applied,  by  analogy,  to  a 
body  of  horse  : — 

"There  is  a  knight  of  the  North  Country, 
Which  leads  a  lusty  plump  of  spears.**— 

FloddtM  Fitid. 


His  bugle-horn  he  blew ; 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall, 
And  warn'd  the  Captain  in  the  hall, 

For  well  the  blast  he  knew  ; 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  call. 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschal. 

IV. 

"  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoisie, 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe. 
And  quickly  make  the  entrance  free. 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be. 
And  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee. 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow ; 
And,  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot ; 

Lord  M  ARM  ION  waits  below !  " 
Then  to  the  Castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall. 
The  iron-studded  gates  unbarr'd. 
Raised  the  portcullis'  ponderous  guard. 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparr'd, 

And  let  the  drawbridge  fall. 

V. 

Along  the  bridge  Ix>rd  Marmion  rode, 
Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trode. 
His  helm  hung  at  the  saddlebow  ; 
Well  by  his  visage  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen. 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been; 
The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  reveal'd 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field  ; 
His  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 
Show  d  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire  ; 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare. 
His  thick  mustache,  and  curly  hair. 
Coal  black,  and  grizzled  here  and  there. 

But  more  through  toil  than  age  ; 
His  square-tum'd  joints,  and  strength 

of  limb, 
Show'd  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trim. 
But  in  close  fight  a  champion  grim, 

In^camps  a  leader  sage. 
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VI. 

Well  was  he  arm'd  from  head  to  heel, 
In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel ; 
But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost, 
"Was  all  with  burnished  gold  emboss'd  ; 
Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest, 
A  falcon  hover*d  on  her  nest. 
With    wings    outspread,   and    forward 
I  breast : 

K'en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield, 
Soared  sable  in  an  azure  field  : 
The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 
«Q^Do  cf)crkfi  at  mr.  to  Drutt)  10  liiQiit. 
Blue  was  the  charger's  br^ider'd  rein  ; 
Blue  ribbons  deck  d  his  arching  mane ; 
The  knightly  housing's  ample  fold 
Was  velvet  blue,  and  trapp  d  with  gold. 

VII. 

Behind  liim  rode  two  gallant  st^uires. 
Of  noble  name,  and  knightly  sires  ; 
They  bum'd  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim  ; 
For  well  could  each  a  war-horse  tame. 
Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could 

sway, 
And  lightly  bear  the  ring  away ; 
Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored. 
Could  dance  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board. 
And  frame  love-ditties  passing  rare. 
And  sing  them  to  a  lady  fair. 

VIII. 

Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backs. 
With  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-axe  : 
They  bore   Lord   Marmion's  lance  so 

strong. 
And  led  his  sumpter-mules  along^, 
And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 
The  last  and  trustiest  of  the  four. 
On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore  ; 
Like  swallow's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 
Fluttered  the  streamer  glossy  blue, 
Where,  blazon'd  sable,  as  before. 
The  towering  falcon  seem'd  to  soar. 
Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two. 
In  hosen  black,  and  jerkins  blue, 
With  falcons  broider  d  on  each  breast, 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest : 
Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good. 
Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood ; 


Each  one  a  six-foot  bow  could  bead. 
And  far  a  cloth-yard  shaft  could  send  ; 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong. 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array, 
Show'd  they  had  march'd  a  weary  way. 

IX. 

'Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now, 
How  fairly  arm'd,  and  order'd  how, 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard, 
With  musket,  pike,  and  morion, 
To  welcome  noble  Marm.ion, 

Stood  in  the  Castle-yard  ; 
Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there. 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare, 

For  welcome -shot  prepared  : 
Enter'd  the  train,  and  such  a  clang, 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang, 

Old  Norham  never  heard. 


X. 


The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced. 

The  trumpets  flourish'd  brave, 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced, 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort, 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound, 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  cross'd  the  court, 

He  scatter'd  angels  round. 
"  Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion  ! 

Stout  heart,  and  open  hand  ! 
Well  dost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan. 

Thou  flower  of  English  land  \ " 


XI. 


Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabarts  deck. 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck. 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone, 
By  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gate. 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state, 

They  hail'd  Lord  Marmion  : 
They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelb.iye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town  ; 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite, 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks 
weight. 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 
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"Now,  largesse,  largesse,*  Lord  Mar- 
mion, 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  eold  ! 
A  blazon*d  shield,  in  battle  won. 

Ne'er  guarded  heart  so  bold." 

XII. 

They  marshaird  him  to  the  Castle-hall, 

Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside, 
And  loudly  flourished  the  trumpet-call. 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, — 
'*  Room,  lordlings,  room  for  Lord  Mar- 
mion, 

With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold ! 
Full  well  we  know  the  trophies  won 

In  the  lists  at  Cottiswold : 
There,  vainly  Ralph  de  Wilton  strove 

'Gainst  Marmion's  force  to  stand ; 
To  him  he  lost  his  lady-love, 

And  to  the  King  his  land. 
Ourselves  beheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair ; 
We  saw  Lord  Marmion  pierce  his  shield. 

And  saw  his  saddle  bare  ; 
We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest 

He  wears  vrith  worthy  pride ; 
And  on  the  gibbet-tree,  reversed, 

His  foeman's  scutcheon  tied. 
Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon-Knight  I 

Room,  room,  ye  gentles  gay. 
For  him  who  conquer'd  in  me  right, 

Marmion  of  Fontenaye  ! " 

XIII. 

Then  stepp'd,  to  meet  that  noble  Lord, 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bold. 
Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

And  Captain  of  the  Hold. 
He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  the  deas. 

Raised  o'er  the  pavement  high, 
And  placed  him  in  the  upper  place — 

They  feasted  full  and  high : 
The  whiles  a  Northern  harper  rude 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 

**  How  the  fierce  Thirwalh^  and  Rid- 
ley s  aJl^ 
Stout  Willimondswicky 
And  Hardriding  Dick, 
And  Hughie  of  Hawdony  and  Will  d 
the  WaU, 

*  The  cry  with  which  heralds  and  pursuivants 
were  wont  to  acknowledge  the  bouncy  received 
^^  the  Iqiights. 


Have  set  on  Sir  Albany  Feather stonhaugh^ 
And  taken  his  life  at  the  Deadman's' 

shaw.^ 
Scantly  Lord  Marmion's  ear  could  brook 

The  harper's  barbarous  lay  ; 
Yet  much  ne  praised  the  pains  he  took, 

And  well  those  pains  did  pay : 
For  lady's  suit  and  minstrel's  strain. 
By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain. 

XIV. 


tfST. 


Now,  good  Lord  Marmion,"  Heron 
says, 

"  Of  your  fair  courtesy, 
I  pray  you  bide  some  little  space. 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 
Here  may  you  keep  your  arms  from  rust, 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well ; 
Seldom  hath  pass'd  a  week  but  giust 

Or  feat  of  arms  befell : 
The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steed. 

And  love  to  couch  a  spear  ; — 
St  George  !  a  stirring  life  they  lead. 

That  have  such  neighbours  near. 
Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space. 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn  ; 
I  pray  you  for  your  lady's  grace  ! " — 

Lord  Marmion's  brow  grew  stem. 

XV. 

The  Captain  mark'd  his  alter  d  look. 

And  gave  a  squire  the  sign ; 
A  mighty  wassei-bowl  he  took. 

And  crown'd  it  high  with  wine. 
"  Now  pledge  me  here.  Lord  Marmion : 

But  first  I  pray  thee  fair. 
Where  hast  thou  left  that  page  of  thine. 
That  used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine. 

Whose  beauty  was  so  rare  ? 
When  last  in  Raby  towers  we  met. 

The  boy  I  closely  eyed, 
And  often  mark'd  his  cheeks  were  wet, 

With  tears  he  fain  would  hide  : 
His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy's  hand. 
To  burnish  shield  or  sharpen  brand. 

Or  saddle  battle-steed ; 
But  meeter  seem'd  for  lady  fair, 
To  fan  her  cheek  or  curl  her  hair. 
Or  through  embroiderv,  rich  and  jtxt^ 

The  slender  silk  to  lead : 
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His  skin  was  fair,  his  ringlets  gold, 

His  bosom — when  he  sigh'd. 
The  russet  doublet's  rugged  fold 

Could  scarce  repel  its  pride  ! 
Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  youth 

To  serve  in  lady's  bower  ? 
Or  was  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 

A  gentle  paramour  ?  " 

XVI. 

Lord  Marmion  ill  could  brook  such  jest ; 

He  roll'd  his  kindling  eye, 
With  pain  his  rising  wrath  suppressed. 

Yet  made  a  calm  reply  : 
•*  That  boy  thou  though t'st  so  goodly  fair, 
He  might  not  brook  the  nortnem  air. 
More  of  his  fate  if  thou  wouldst  leam, 
I  left  him  sick  in  Lindisfam :  * 
Enough  of  him. — But,  Heron,  say, 
Why  does  thy  lovely  lady  gay 
Disdain  to  grace  the  hall  to-day  ? 
Or  has  that  dame,  so  fair  and  sag^, 
Gone  on  some  pious  pilgrimage  ?  ' — 
He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 
Whisper'd  light  tales  of  Heron's  dame. 

XVIL 

UnmarkM,  at  least  unreck'd,  the  taunt. 

Careless  the  Knight  replied, 
**  No  bird,  whose  feathers  gaily  flaunt. 

Delights  in  cage  to  bide : 
Norham  is  grim  and  grated  close, 
Hemm'd  in  by  battlement  and  fosse. 

And  manv  a  darksome  tower ; 
And  better  loves  my  lady  bright 
To  sit  in  liberty  and  light. 

In  fair  Queen  Margaret's  bower. 
We  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand. 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove  ; 
But  where  shall  we  find  lesish  or  band. 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove  ? 
Let  the  wild  falcon  soar  her  swing, 
She'll  stoop  when  she  has  tired  her 
wing."— 

XVIII. 

**  Nay,  if  with  royal  James's  bride 
The  lovely  Lady  Heron  bide. 
Behold  me  here  a  messenger. 
Your  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear ; 
For,  k>  the  Scottish  court  address'd, 
I  journey  at  our  King's  behest, 

"  Sm  Note  in  Appeadi& 


And  pray  you,  of  your  grace,  provide 
For  me  and  mine,  a  trusty  guide. 
I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 
James  back'd  the  cause  of  that  mock 

prince, 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit. 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  power. 
What     time    we     razed    old    Ayton 

Tower." — 

XIX. 

"  For  such -like  need,  my  lord,  I  trow, 
Norham  can  find  you  guides  enow ; 
For  here  be  some  have  prick'd  as  far, 
On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar ; 
Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St  Bothan's 

ale, 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale ; 
Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods, 
And    given    them    light    to   set   thdr 

hoods." — 

XX. 

"Now,  in  good  sooth,"  Lord  Marmion 

cried, 
"  Were  I  in  warlike  wise  to  ride, 
A  better  guard  I  would  not  lack. 
Than  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back ; 
But,  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 
A  friendly  messenger,  to  know. 
Why  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  far. 
Their  King  is  mustering  troops  for  war. 
The  sight  of  plundering  Border  spears 
Might  justify  suspicious  fears. 
And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoU, 
Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil : 
A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide  ; 
Or  friar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide  ; 
Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest, 
Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  least' 

XXI. 

The  Captain  mused  a  little  space. 
And  pass'd  his  hand  across  his  face. — 
"  Fain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  want, 
But  ill  may  spare  a  pursuivant. 
The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 
Mine  errands  on  the  Scottish  side  : 
And  though  a  bishop  built  this  fort. 
Few  holy  brethren  here  resort ; 
Even  our  good  chaplain,  as  I  ween, 
Since  our  Ust  si^ge  we  have  not  seen : 
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The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  say, 
Upon  one  stinted  meal  a-day  ; 
So,  safe  he  sat  in  Duriiam  aisle, 
And  pray'd  for  our  success  the  while. 
Our  Norliam  vicar,  woe  betide, 
Is  all  too  well  iu  case  to  nde ; 
The  priest  of  Shores  wood — hj  could  rem 
The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train  ; 
But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  hall 
Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawl. 
Friar  John  of  Tillmouth  were  the  man  : 
A  blithesome  brother  at  the  can, 
A  welcome  guest  in  hall  and  bower, 
He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower, 
In  which  the  wine  and  ale  is  good, 
'Twixt  Newcastle  and  Holy- Rood. 
But  that  good  man,  as  ill  befalls. 
Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls. 
Since,  on  the  vigil  of  St  Bode, 
In  evil  hour,  he  cross'd  the  Tweed, 
To  teach  Dame  Alison  her  creed. 
Old  Bughtrig  found  him  with  his  wife; 
And  Joim,  an  enemy  to  strife. 
Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  his  life. 
The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  swore, 
That,  if  again  he  venture  o  er. 
He  shall  shrieve  penitent  no  more. 
Little  he  loves  such  risks,  I  know; 
Yet,  in  your  guard,  perchance  will  go." 

XXII. 

Young  Selby,  at  the  fair  hall-board, 
Carved  to  his  uncle  and  that  lord. 
And  reverently  took  up  the  word. — 
"  Kind  uncle,  woe  were  we  each  one. 
If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  John. 
He  is  a  man  of  mirthful  speech. 
Can  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach ; 
Full  well  at  tables  can  he  play, 
And  sweep  at  bowls  the  stake  away. 
None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl. 
The  needfulest  among  us  all. 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall, 
And  snow  conies  thick   at   Christmas 

tide. 
And  we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 
A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 
The  vow'd  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude, 
Mav  end  in  worse  than  loss  of  hood. 
Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 
In  chimnev-comer  snore  his  fill, 
Roast  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  swill  : 


Last  night,  to  Norham  there  came  one^ 
Will  belter  guide  Lord  Marmion." — 
"  Nephew,"  quoth  Heron,  "  by  my  fey. 
Well  hast  thou  spoke ;  say  fortn  thy 
say." — 


XXIII. 

"  Here  is  a  holy  Palmer  come. 

From  Salem  first,  and  last  from  Rome  : 

One,  that  hath  kiss'd  the  blessed  tomb^ 

And  visited  each  holy  shrine, 

In  Araby  and  Palestine ; 

On  hills  of  Armenic  hath  been. 

Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen  ; 

By  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod. 

Which  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod ; 

In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 

The  Mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law, 

'Mid  thunder-dint  and  flashing  levin. 

And  shadows,    mists,    and   darkness, 

given. 
He  shows  St  James's  cockle-shell ; 
Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell ; 

And  of  that  Grot  where  Olives  nod. 
Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  cye^ 
•  From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 

XXIV. 

"To  stout  Saint  George  of  Norwich 

merry, 
Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury, 
Cutlil)ert  of  Durham  and  Saint  Bedc, 
For  his  sins'  pardon  hath  he  pray'd. 
He  knows  the  passes  of  the  North, 
And  seeks  far  shrines  beyond  the  Forth ; 
Little  he  cats  and  long  will  wake. 
And  drinks  but  of  the  stream  or  lake. 
This  were  a  guide  o'er  moor  and  date; 
But,  when  our  John  hath  quaffd  hisak^ 
As  little  as  the  wind  that  blows, 
And  warms  itself  against  his  nose. 
Kens   he,    or   cares,    which   way    he 

goes." — 

XXV. 

"  Gramercy  I  "  quoth  Ix)rd  Marmion, 
"  Full  loath  were  I  that  Friar  John, 
That  venerable  man,  for  me 
Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy. 
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If  this  same  Palmer  will  me  lead 

From  hence  to  Holy-Rood, 
Like  his  good  saint,  1 11  pay  his  meed. 
Instead  of  cockle-shell  or  bead, 

With  angels  fair  and  good. 
I  love  such  holy  ramblers  ;  still 
They  know  to  charm  a  weaiy  hill, 

With  song,  romance,  or  lay  : 
Some  jovial  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest, 
Some  l3ring  legend,  at  the  least. 

They  l)ring  to  cheer  the  way." — 

XXVI. 

"Ah  !  noble  sir,"  young  Selby  said. 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 

"This  man   knows    much — perchance 

e'en  more 
Than  he  could  learn  by  holy  lore. 
Still  to  himself  he's  muttering. 
And  shrinks  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 
Last  night  we  listened  at  his  cell ; 
Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  sooth  to 

tell. 
He  murmured  on  till  mom,  howe'er 
No  living  mortal  could  be  near. 
Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain, 
As  other  voices  spoke  again. 
I  cannot  tell — I  like  it  not — 
Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote. 
No  conscience  clear,  and  void  of  wrong, 
Can  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 
Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 
Have    mark*d    ten    aves,     and    two 

creeds." — 

XXVII. 

"  Let  pass,  "quoth  Marmion;  "by  my  fay, 
This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way, 
Although  the  great  arch-fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themselves  of  company. 
So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  to  call 
This  Palmer  to  the  Castle-hall." 
The  summoned  Palmer  came  in  place ; 
His  sable  cowl  overhung  his  face  ; 
In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad. 
With  Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red, 

On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought  ; 
The  scallop-shell  his  cap  did  deck  ; 
The  crucifuc  around  his  neck 

Was  from  Loretto  brought ; 
His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore, 
Staff,  budget,  bottle,  sci  ip,  he  wore ; 
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The  faded  palm-branch  in  his  hand 
Showed  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 


XXVIII. 

When  as  the  Palmer  came  in  hall, 
Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more 

tall, 
Or  had  a  statelier  step  withal, 

Or  look'd  more  high  and  keen  ; 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait. 
But  strode  across  the  hall  of  state, 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate. 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil ; 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas  the  while  I 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile, 

His  eye  look'd  haggard  wild  : 
Poor  wretch  !  the  mother  that  him  bare, 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there. 
In  his  wan  face,  and  sun-bum'd  hair. 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  woe, 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we 

know — 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo, 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face. 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye's  bright 

grace, 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall, 
But  this  poor  Palmer  knew  them  all. 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  then  his  boon  did  ask ;     j 
The  Palmer  took  on  him  the  task. 
So  he  would  march  with  morning  tide. 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  his  guide. 
But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay. 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way,  \ 

To  fair  St  Andrews  bound. 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay, 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day, 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound  ; 
Thence  to  Saint  Fillan's  blessed  well. 
Whose    spring    can    frenzied    dreams 
dispel. 


\ 
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And  the  crazed  brain  restore : 
Saint  Mary  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peace  my  bosom  bring, 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more  ! " 

XXX. 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep, 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  stee]), 
In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep, 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  fair  good  rest. 
The  Captain  pledged  his  noble  guest, 
The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest, 

Who  drained  it  merrily ; 
Alone  the  Palmer  pass'd  it  by, 
Though  Selby  pressed  him  courteously. 
This  was  a  sign  the  feast  was  o'er  ; 
It  hush'd  the  merry  wassel  roar, 

The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 
Soon  in  the  castle  nought  was  he:\rd. 
But  the  slow  footstep  of  the  guard. 

Pacing  his  sober  round. 

XXXI. 

With  early  dawn  Ix)rd  Marmion  rose  : 
'   And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose  ; 


Then,  after  morning  rites  were  done, 

(A  hasty  mass  from  Friar  John,) 

And  knight  and  squire  had  broke  their 

fast 
On  rich  substantial  repast. 
Lord  Marmion's  bugles  blew  to  horse  : ' 
Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  in  course : 
Between  the  Baron  and  his  host. 
No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost ; 
High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Marmion 

paid, 
Solemn  excuse  the  Caj)tain  made, 
Till,  filing  from  the  gate,  had  pass'd 
That    noble    train,    their    Lord    the 

last. 
Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet  call ; 
Thunder'd  the  cannon  from  the  wall. 

And  shook  the  Scottish  shore  : 
Around  the  castle  eddied  slow, 
Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow, 

And  hid  its  turrets  hoar  ; 
Till  they  roH'd  forth  upon  the  air, 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there, 
Which  gave  agiiin  the  prospect  fair. 
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Tuft  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare, 
WMierc  tlourish'd  once  a  forcbi  fair, 
When   these  waste  glens   with   copse 

were  lined, 
And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 
Yon   Thorn — perchance  whose  prickly 

spears 
Have   fenced  him   for  three   hundred 

years. 
While  fell  around  his  green  compeers — 
Yon  lonely  Thorn,  would  he  could  tell 
The  changes  of  his  parent  dell, 
Since  he,  so  grey  and  stubborn  now, 
Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sapling  bough  : 
Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade 
A  thousand  mingled  branches  made  ; 
How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak. 
How  clung  the  rowan*  to  the  rock, 
*  Mountain -ash. 
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Ashes tiel,  Et trick  Forest. 

And  through  the  foliage  s*  )w'd  his  head, 
With  narrow  leaves  and  berries  red  ; 
What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung. 
O'er  every  dell  what  birches  hung, 
In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shook, 
What  alders  shaded  every  brook  ! 


"Here,  in  my  shade."  methinks  he'd  say, 
"The  mighty  stag  at  noon-tide  lay  : 
The  wolf  Tve  seen,  a  fiercer  game, 
(The   neighbouring    dingle    bears    his 

name,) 
With  lurching  step  around  me  prowl. 
And  stop,  against  the  moon  to  nowl ; 
The  mountain-boar,  on  battle  set. 
His  tusks  upon  my  stem  would  whet  ; 
While  doe,  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good. 
Have  bounded  by,  through  gay  green- 
wood. 
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from  Newark's  riven  tower, 

Scottish  monarch's  power  : 

(1  vassals  muster'd  round, 

e,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and 

md  ; 

;ht  see  the  youth  intent, 

:ry  pass  with  crossbow  bent  ; 

ugli   the   brake    the    rangers 

ik, 

lers  hold  the  ready  hawk  ; 

tors  in  green-wood  trim,         • 

ic  leash  the  gazchounds  grim, 

as  the  bratchet's*  bay, 

dark  covert  drove  the  prey, 

cm  as  he  broke  awav. 

cd  (juarry  bounds  amain, 

e  gallant  greyhounds  strain  ; 

he  arrow  from  the  bow, 

he  harquebuss  below ; 

the  rocking  hills  reply, 

lang,  hounil,  and  hunters'  cry, 

}s  ringing  lighlsomely." 

proud  huntings,  many  tales 

in  our  lonely  dales, 
ss  Kitrick  and  on  Yarrow, 
it  the  outlaw  drew  his  arrow, 
ore  blithe  that  silvan  court, 
liave  been  at  humbler  sport  ; 
nail  our  pomp,  and  mean  our 
ne, 

,  dear  Marriott,  was  the  same, 
r'st  thou  my  greyhounds  true  ? 
or  hill  there  never  flew, 

or  leash  there  never  sprang, 
:  of  fuot,  or  sure  of  fang, 
between  each  merry  chase, 
the  intermitted  space  ; 
id  fair  resource  in  store, 

and  in  (xothic  lore  : 

(1  each  memorable  scene, 

poetic  talk  between  ; 

nor  brook,  we  paced  along, 

:s  legend  or  its  song. 

now—  for  now  are  still 

•rs,  untenanted  Bowhill  I  + 

•,  from  thy  mountains  dun, 

lan  hears  the  well-known  gun, 

:  hi:»  honcat  heart  glows  warm, 

It  of  his  paternal  farm, 

md. 

ui  ihe  Duke  of  Bucclcuch  in  Ettrick 


Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  fills. 
And    drinks,    "The    Chieftain  of  the 

Hills!" 
No  fairy  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers. 
Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  lend  the  flowers, 
Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw 
By  moonlight  dance  on  Carterhaugh  ; 
No  youthful  Baron's  left  to  grace 
The  Forest-Sheriff's  lonely  chase. 
And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone, 
The  majesty  of  Oberon  : 
And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  face 
Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  grace ; 
Though  if  to  Sylphid  Queen  twere  given 
To    show    our    earth    the    charms    of 

Heaven, 
She  could  not  glide  along  the  air, 
With  form  more  light,  or  face  more  fair. 
No  more  the  widow's  deafen'd  ear 
Grows  quick  that  lady's  step  to  hear  : 
At  noontide  she  expects  her  not, 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot  : 
Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel, 
Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphans'  meal  ; 
Yet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  tlieir  bread. 
The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. « 

From  Yair, — which   hills  so  closely 

bind, 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  6nd, 
Though  much  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and 

toil, 
Till  all  his  eddying  currents  boil, — 
Her  long-descended  lord  is  gone. 
And  left  us  by  the  stream  alone. 
And  much  I  miss  those  sportive  boys, 
Companions  of  my  mountain  joys. 
Just  at  the  age  'twixt  boy  and  youth. 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is 

truth. 
Close  to  my  side,  with  what  delight 
Tiiey  press'd  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight, 
When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 
1  call'd  his  ramparts  holy  ground  f  + 
Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  speak ; 
And  I  have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek, 

*  Harriet,  Duchev^i  of  Buccleuch,  and  mother 
of  the  present  Duke,  was  at  the  date  of  the 
poem  Countess  of  Dalkeith.  She  was  much 
given  to  works  of  charity,  and  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  when  she  resided  at  Bowood  in 
visiting  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood 

f  On  a  hiijh  mounuiinous  ridge  above  the  farm 
of  Ashe:>tiel  is  a  fosse  called  WallacQ'^  TntvicK 
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Despite  the  difference  of  our  years, 
Return  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 
Ah,  happy  boys  !  such  feelings  pure, 
They  will  not,  cannot,  long  endure  ; 
Condemned  to  stem  the  world's  rude 

tide, 
You  may  not  linger  by  the  side  ; 
For  Fate  shall  thrust  you  from  the  shore. 
And  Passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 
Yet  cherish  the  remembrance  still, 
Of  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill ; 
For  trust,  dear  boys,  the  time  will  come, 
When  fiercer  transport  shall  be  dumb, 
And  you  will  think  right  frequently. 
But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  sigh. 
On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent 
Together,  on  the  brown  hill's  bent 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone, 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone, 
Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain  ; 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain  : 
It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest. 
Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impressed. 
'Tis  silent  amid  worldly  toils. 
And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils  ; 
But,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared, 
Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard. 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 
*Twixt  resignation  and  content 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake. 
By  lone  Saint  Mary's  silent  lake  ; 
Thou  know'st  it  well,  —nor  fen,   nor 

sedge. 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink  ; 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver. sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue, 
Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view  ; 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare, 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake,  is  there. 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scatter'd  pine. 
Yet  even  this  nakedness  has  power. 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour  : 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy. 
Where  living  thing  concealed  might  lie ; 
Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell, 
Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  might 
dwell ; 


There's  nothing  left  to  fancy's  guess. 
You  see  that  all  is  loneliness  : 
And  silence  aids — though  the  steep  hills 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills  ; 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep. 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep ; 
Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude, 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear, 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near ; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  lain  Our  Lady's  chapel  low, 
Yet  still,  beneath  the  hallow'd  soil. 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil, 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid. 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  pray'd. 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passions*  strife. 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  life. 
Here,  have  I  thought,  'twere  sweet  to 

dwell. 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain^s  cell. 
Like  tliat  same  p>eaceful  hermitage, 
Where  Milton  long'd  to  spend  his  age. 
'Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay ; 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died 
On  the  broad  lake,  and  mountain's  sidc^ 
To  say,  "Thus  pleasures  fade  away; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay, 
And  leave  us  dark,,  forlorn,  and  grey ; " 
Then  gaze  on  Dryhope's  ruin'd  tower. 
And,  think  on  Yarrow's  faded  Flower  : 
And  when  that  mountain-sound  I  heard. 
Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared. 
The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings, 
As  up  his  force  the  Tempest  brings, 
'Twere  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  rave, 
To  sit  upon  the  Wizard's  grave — 
That  Wizard-Priest's,  whose  bones  are 

thrust 
From  company  of  holy  dust ; 
On  which  no  sunbeam  ever  shines — 
(So  superstition's  creed  divines) — 
Thence  view  the  lake,  with  sullen  roar, 
Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore  ; 
And  mark  the  wild  swans  mount  the 

gale, 
Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy 

sail. 
And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 
Their  bbsoms  on  the  surging  wave : 
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Then,  when  against  the  driving  hail 
No  longer  might  my  plaid  avau, 
Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire, 
And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire  ; 
There  ponder  o'er  some  mystic  lay, 
Till  the  wild  tale  had  all  its  sway, 
And,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shriek, 
I  heard  unearthly  voices  speak, 
And   thought   the   Wizard-Priest   was 

come, 
To  claim  again  his  ancient  home  I 
And  bade  my  busy  fancy  range. 
To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange. 
Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  clear'd 
And  smiled  to  think  that  I  had  fear'd. 

But  chief,  'twere  sweet  to  think  such 

life, 
(Though  but  escape  from  fortune's  strife ) 
Something  most  matchless  good  and 

wise, 
A  great  and  grateful  sacrifice  ; 
And  deem  each  hour,  to  musing  given, 
A  step  upon  the  road  to  heaven. 

Yet  him,  whose  heart  is  ill  at  ease, 
Such  pcacefiil  solitudes  displease ; 
He  loves  to  drown  his  bosom's  jar 
Amid  the  elemental  war  : 
And  my  black  Palmer's  choice  had  been 
Some  ruder  and  more  savage  scene, 


Like  that  which   frowns  round  dark 

Loch-skene. 
There  eagles  scream  from  isle  to  shore ; 
Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar ; 
O'er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven. 
Dark  mists  infect  the  summer  heaven  ; 
Through  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake. 
Away  Its  hurrying  waters  break. 
Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl. 
Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurl. 
Rises  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow. 
Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below, 
Diving,  as  if  condemn'd  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subterranean  cave, 
Who,  prison'd  by  enchanter's  spell. 
Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and 

yell. 
And  well  that  Palmer's  form  and  mien 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene. 
Just  on  the  edge,  straining  his  ken 
To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den. 
Where,  deen  deep  down,  and  far  within, 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn ; 
Then,  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave. 
And  wheeling  round  the  Giant's  Grave, 
White  as  the  snowy  charper's  tail 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Moffatdale. 

Marriott,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  strung, 
To  many  a  Border  theme  has  rung : 
Then  list  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
Of  this  mysterious  Man  of  Woe. 


CANTO    SECOND 

Kjit  Cottbtnt. 


I. 


The   breeze,   which   swept   away   the 
smoke, 
Round  Norham  Castle  roU'd, 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke, 
With  lightnmg-flash,  and  munder  stroke. 

As  Marmion  left  the  Hold. 
It  curl'd  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breeze, 
For,  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas, 
It  freshly  blew,  and  strong, 
I    Where,  from  high  Whitby's  cloister'd 
pile, 
Bound  to  St  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle, 
It  bore  a  bark  along. 


Upon  the  gale  she  stoop'd  her  side, 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide. 

As  she  were  dancing  home ; 
The  merry  seamen  laugh' d,  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much  joy'd    they    in    their   honoured 

freight ; 
For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state, 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed, 
With  five  fair  nuns,  the  galley  graced. 

II. 

'Twa«<  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids. 
Like  birds  escaped  to  greenwood  shades, 
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Their  first  flight  from  the  caj^e, 
How  timid,  and  how  curious  too, 
For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new, 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  view, 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  sweUing  sail, 

With  many  a  benedicite ; 
One  at  the  rippling  surge  grew  pale, 

And  would  for  terror  pray  ; 
Then  shriek'd,  because  the  sea-dop,  nigh. 
His  round  black  he<id,  and  sparkling  eye, 

Rear'd  o*cr  the  foaming  spray  ; 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil, 
Disorder'd  by  the  summer  gale, 
Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  eye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy  ; 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fair-tum'd  arm  and  slender  waist. 
J-.ight  was  each  simple  bosom  there. 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  share, — 
The  Abbess,  and  the  Novice  Clare. 

III. 

The  Abbess  was  of  noble  blood, 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood, 
X^re  upon  life  she  cast  a  look. 
Or  knew  the  w^orld  that  she  forsook. 
Fair  too  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 
Nor  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name. 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame  ; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach, 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach  ; 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower. 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  to\v(  r ; 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint. 
She  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  saint, 
And  gave  the  relic-shrine  of  cost, 
With  ivorv'  and  gems  emboss'd. 
The  poor  her  Convent's  bounty  blest. 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  rest. 

IV. 

rilack  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  mle 
Reformed  on  Benedictine  schooi ; 


Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare  ; 
Vigils,  and  penitence  austere. 
Had  early  quench'd  the  light  of  youth. 
But  gentle  was  the  dame,  in  sooth  ; 
Though  vain  of  her  religious  sway, 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey  ; 
Yet  nothing  stem  was  she  in  cell, 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  Abbess  well. 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame  ; 
Summon'd  to  Lindisfnrne,  she  came. 
There,  with  Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  old. 
And  Tynemouth's  Prioress,  to  hold 
A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict, 
For  inquisition  stem  and  strict, 
On  two  apostates  from  the  faith. 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 

V. 

Nought  say  I  here  of  Sister  Clare, 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fair ; 
As  yet  a  novice  un])rofess'd, 
I-ovely  and  gentle,  but  distress'd. 
She  was  betroth 'd  to  one  now  dead. 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonour'd  fled. 
Her  kinsmen  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one,  who  loved  her  for  her  land  : 
Herself,  almost  heart-broken  now. 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  vo\v, 
And  shroud,  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom, 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  wither'd  bloom. 

VI. 

She  sate  upon  the  galley's  prow. 
And  seem'd  to  mark  the  waves  below  ; 
Nay,  seem'd,  so  fixed  her  look  and  eye. 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not — 'twas  seeming  all — 
Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall, — 
A  sun-scorch'd  desert,  waste  and  bare. 
Nor  waves,  nor  breezes,  murmur'd  there ; 
There   saw   she,    where   some   careless 

hand 
OVr  a  dead  corpse  had  hea]^'d  tl:e  sand, 
To  hide  it  till  the  jackals  come, 
To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb. — 
Sec  what  a  woful  look  was  given. 
As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven  ! 

VII. 

T  rvely,  nnd  gentle,  and  distress'd — 
These  charms  might  tame  the  fiercest 
breast ; 
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Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told, 
That  he,  in  fury  uncontroU'd, 
The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood. 
Before  a  virgin,  fair  and  good, 
Hath  paciBed  his  savage  mood. 
But  passions  in  the  human  frame 
Oft  put  the  lion's  rage  to  shame  : 
And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue. 
With  sordid  avarice  in  league, 
Had  practised  with  their  bowl  and  knife, 
Against  the  mourner's  harmless  life. 
This  crime  was  charged  'gainst  those 

who  lav 
Prison'd  in  Cuthljert's  islet  grey. 

VIII. 

And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland ; 
Towns,  towers,  and  halls,  successive  rise, 
And  catch  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes. 
Monk-Wearmouth  soon  behind  them  lay. 
And  Tynemouth's  priory  and  bay  ; 
They  mark'd,  amirl  her  trees,  the  hall 
Of  lofty  Seatcm-Delaval; 
They  saw  the   Blythe  and  Wansbeck 

floods 
Rtishto  the  sea  through  soimding  woods ; 
They  pass'd  the  tower  of  Widderington, 
Mother  of  many  a  valiant  son  ; 
At  Coquet-isle  their  beads  they  tell 
\   To  the  good  Saint  who  own'd  the  cell ; 
Then  did  the  Alne  attention  claim. 
And    Warkworth,    proud    of    Percy's 

name ; 
And  next,  they  cross'd  themselves,  to 

hear 
The  whitening  breakers  sound  so  near. 
Where,  boiling  through  the  rocks,  they 

roar 
On  Dimstanborough's  cavem'd  shore  ; 
Thy  tower,  proud  Bamborough,  mark'd 

they  there. 
King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square. 
From  its  tall  rock  look  grimly  down, 
And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown  ; 
Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away. 
And  reach'd  the  Holy  Island's  bay. 

IX. 

The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mark  gain, 
And  girdled  in  the  Saint's  domain  : 


For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  its  style 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle  ; 
Dry-shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day, 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way ; 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  efface' 
Of  staves  and  sandall'd  feet  the  trace. 
As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew, 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  Castle  with  its  battled  walls. 
The  ancient  Monastery's  halls, 
A  solemn,  huge,  and  dark-red  pile. 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 

X. 

In  Saxon  strength  that  Al)l)ey  frown'd, 
With  massive  arches  broad  aiul  round. 
That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row, 
On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low, 

Built  ere  the  art  was  known. 
By  i)ointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk, 
The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls,  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pour'd  his  impious  rage  in  vain  ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these, 
Exposed  to  the  tem])estuous  seas. 
Scourged  by  the  winds'  eternal  sway. 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they, 
Which    could    twelve    hundred    years 

withstand 
Winds,   waves,  and    northern    pirates' 

hand. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile, 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  stvlo. 
Show  (1  where  the  spoiler's  hand  had 

been ; 
Not  but  the  wasting  sea-breeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint. 
And  moulder'd  in  his  niche  the  saint, 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power, 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower; 
Yet  still  entire  the  Abbey  stood. 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  imsubdued. 

XI. 

Soon  as  they  near'd  his  turrets  strong, 
The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hilda's  song, 
And  with  the  sea-wave  and  the  wind. 
Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  combined, 

And  made  harm<mious  close; 
Then,  answering  from  the  sandy  shore, 
Half-drown'd  amid  the  breakers'  roar, 
According  chorus  rose : 
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Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file, 
From  Cuthbert's  cloisters  grim  ; 
Banner,  and  cross,  and  relics  there, 
To  meet  Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare ; 
And,  as  tliey  caught  the  sounds  on  air, 

They  echoed  back  the  hymn. 
The  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 
Rush'd  emulously  through  the  flood, 

To  hale  the  bark  to  land  ; 
Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood. 
Signing  the  cross,  the  Abbess  stood, 
And  blcss'd  them  with  her  hand. 

XII. 

Suppose  we  now  the  welcome  said. 
Suppose  the  Convent  banquet  made  : 

AH  through  the  holy  dome, 
Through  cloister,  aisle,  and  gallery, 
Wherever  vestal  maid  might  pry. 
Nor  risk  to  meet  unhallow'd  eye. 

The  stranger  sisters  roam  : 
Till  fell  the  evening  damp  with  dew. 
And  the  sharf)  sea-breeze  coldly  blew. 
For  there,  even  summer  night  is  chill. 
Then,  having  stray  Vl  and  gazed  their  fdl, 

They  closed  around  the  fire  ; 
And  .ill,  in  turn,  essay 'd  to  paint 
The  rival  merits  of  their  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid  ;  for,  be  it  known. 
That  their  saint's  honour  is  their  own. 

XIII. 

Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told. 
How  to  their  house  three  Barons  bold 

Must  menial  service  do ; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame, 
And  monks  cry  "  Fye  upon  your  name  ! 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  silvan  game, 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew." — 
"This,  on  Ascension-day,  each  year, 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier, 
Must     Herbert,     Bruce,     and     Percy 

hear."— 
They  told,  how  in  their  convent -cell 
A  Saxon  princi'^^s  once  did  dwell, 

The  lovely  PIrlelfled. 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Wn^  chnni^ed  into  a  coil  of  stone, 

When  holy  1 1  ilda  pray'd ; 


Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound. 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told,  how  sea-fowls*  pinions  fiul. 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail. 
And,  sinkingdown,  with  flutterings  fiuot, 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saiot. 

XIV. 

Nor  did  Saint  Cuthbert*s  daughters  £sul 
To  vie  with  these  in  holy  talo ; 
His  body*s  resting-place  of  old. 
How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told ; 
How,  when  the  rude  Dane  bum'd  their 

pile. 
The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle ; 
O'er    northern   mountain,  marsh,  and 

moor, 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Seven   years   Saint   Cuthbert's  corpse 
they  bore. 

They  rested  them  in  fair  Melrose ; 
But  though,  alive,  he  loved  it  well, 

Not  there  his  relics  might  repose  ; 
For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell ! 

In  his  stone-coflin  forth  he  rides, 

A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides, 

Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glides. 
Downward  to  Til  mouth  cell. 
Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there. 
For  southward  did  the  saint  repair ; 
Chester-le-Street,  and  Rippon,  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 

Hail'd  him  with  joy  and  fear  ; 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past, 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last. 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast, 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear : 
There,  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade, 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid ; 

But  none  may  know  the  place. 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three. 
Deep  swoni  to  solemn  secrecy, 

^V  ho  share  that  wondrous  grace. 

XV. 

WTio  may  his  miracles  declare  ! 

Even  Scotland's  dauntless  king,  and  heir, 

(Although  with  them  they  Ted 
Galwegians,  wild  as  ocean's  gale. 
And  Lodon's  knights,  all  sheathed  in 

mail. 
And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale,) 

Before  his  standard  fled. 
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e,  to  vindicate  his  reign, 
Alfred's  falchion  on  the  Dane, 
•n'd  the  Conqueror  back  again, 
with  his  Norman  bowyer  band, 
e  to  waste  Northumberland. 

XVI. 

I  Saint  Hilda's  nuns  would  learn 
rock,  by  Lindisfame, 
uthhcrt  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
.-bom  beads  that  bear  his  name  : 
Ics  had  Whitby's  fishers  told, 
d  they  might  his  shape  behold, 
hear  his  anvil  sound  ; 
en'd  clnng, — a  hui^e  dim  form, 
ut,  and  heard,  when  gathering 
itorm 

night  were  closing  round, 
s,  ns  tale  of  idle  fame, 
ns  of  Lindisfarne  disclaim. 

xvir. 

round  the  fire  such  legends  go, 
crent  was  the  scene  of  woe, 

in  a  secret  aisle  beneath, 
I  was  held  of  life  and  rleath. 
IS  more  dark  and  lone  that  vault, 
lan  the  worst  dungeon  cell  :  | 

Colwulf  built  it,  for  his  fault,         : 

penitence  to  dwell,  ' 

he,  for  cowl  and  l>eads,  laid  down 
.xon  battle-axe  and  crown, 
•n,  which,  chilling  every  sense 
X'ling,  hearing,  sight, 
lUM  the  Vault  of  Penitence, 
uding  air  and  light, 
)y  the  prelate  Sexhelm,  made 
e  of  burial  for  such  dead, 
ving  died  in  mortal  sin, 
not  l)e  laid  the  church  within, 
now  a  place  of  punishment  ; 
:e  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent, 
eachM  the  upper  air, 
arers  bless' d  themselves,  and  said, 
lirits  of  the  sinful  dead 
oan'd  their  torments  there. 

XVIII. 

ough.  in  the  monastic  pile, 
this  penitential  aisle 


Some  vague  tradition  go, 
Few  only,  save  the  Abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay  ;  and  still  more  few 
Were  those,  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were  blindfold  when  transported  there. 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung. 
From    the    rude    rock    the    side-walls 

sprung ; 
The  grave-stones,  rudely  sculptured  o*er, 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore, 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor ; 
The  mildew-drops  fell  one  by  one. 
With  tinkling  plash  upon  the  stone. 
A  cresset,*  in  an  iron  chain, 
Which  ser\cd  to  light  this  drear  domain. 
With  dampanddarkiiess  seemed  tostrive, 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive  ; 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

XIX. 

There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy. 
Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three : 
All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 
The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 

On  iron  table  lay  ; 
Tn  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone. 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown 

By  the  ])ale  cresset's  ray  : 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda's,  there. 
Sat  for  a  space  with  visage  bare. 
Until,  to  hide  her  bosom's  swell. 
And  tear-drops  that  for  pity  fell, 

She  closely  drew  her  veil : 
Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess. 
By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress, 
Is  Tynemouth's  haughty  Prioress, 

And  she  with  awe  looks  pale : 
And  he,  that  Ancient  Man,  whose  sight 
Has  long  been  quenched  by  age's  night. 
Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone. 
Nor  ruth,  nor  mercy's  trace  is  shown. 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stem, — 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  is  his  style ; 
For  sanctity  call'd,  through  the  isle. 

The  Saint  of  Lindisfame. 
XX. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair  ; 
But,  though  an  equal  fate  they  share, 
*  Antique  chandelier. 
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Yet  one  aione  deserves  our  care. 
Her  J4«!\  ?.  page's  dress  belied  ; 
The  cloak  and  doublet,  loosely  tied. 
Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  not  lii«le. 

Her  cap  do^Ti  o'er  her  face  she  drew  ; 
And,  on  her  doublet  breast. 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue, 
Lord  Marmion's  falcon  crest. 
But,  at  the  Prioress'   command, 
A  monk  undid  the  silken  band, 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair. 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head, 
And  down  her  slender  ft^rm  they  spread, 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverley  they  know, 
Sister  profess'd  of  P'ontevraud, 
"Whom  the  church  numbered  with  the 

dcail. 
For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled. 

XXI. 

When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view, 
(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue, 
It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear 
To  those  bright  ringlets  glistering  fair,) 
Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye, 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy  ; 
Ana  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale, 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail, 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head, 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lack**. 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax, 
\Vrought  to  the  verj'  lifi*,  was  there  ; 
Su  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair. 

XX I  r. 

Her  comrade  was  a  sonlid  soul. 

Such  as  docs  murder  for  a  mee<l ; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  CJMilrol. 
Because  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  foul. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed  ; 
One,  wh<ise  bnite-fecling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  i>rute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  Tempter  ever  needs, 
To  do  the  savagcst  «>f  deeds  ; 
For  them  no  vision'd  terrors  claunt. 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt, 
One  fear  witli  them;  of  all  most  bnse. 
The  fear  of  death. — alone  finds  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl. 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl. 


His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash. 

And   crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the 

lash  ; 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near, 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

XXIII. 

Yet   well    the   luckless   wretch   might 

shriek. 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak  ! 
For  there  were  seen  in  that  dark  wall. 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep  and  tall ; — 
Who  enters  at  such  grisly  door. 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
In  each  a  slenrler  meal  was  laid. 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread : 
By  each,  in  Bene<lictine  dress, 
Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionless  ; 
Who,  hohling  high  a  blazing  torch, 
Show'd  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch  : 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam. 
The  dark -red  walls  and  arches  gleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  displayed, 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 

XXIV. 

These  executioners  were  chose, 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes, 
And  with  despite  and  envy  fired, 
Int«j  the  cloister  had  retired  ; 

( )r  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace, 
Strove,  by  deep  penance,  to  eflface 

( )f  some  foul  crime  the  stain  ; 
For.  as  the  vassals  of  her  will. 
Such  men  the  Church  selected  still. 
As  either  joy'd  in  doing  ill. 
Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain. 
If,  in  her  cause,  they  wrestletl  down 
I-'eelings  their  nature  strove  to  own. 
By  strange  device  were  they  brought 

there. 
They  knew  not  how,   nor  knew  not 
where. 

XXV. 

And  now  that  blind  old  Abbot  rose, 
To  speak  the  Chapter's  doom. 

On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose. 
Alive,  within  the  tomb  ; 

But  stopp'd,  Ixicausc  that  woful  Maid, 

('fathering  her  powers,  to  speak  essay'd. 

Twice  she  essay'd,  and  twice  in  vain ; 

Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain ; 
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Nonght  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 
From  her  convulsed  and  quivering  lip  ; 
Twixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still,  ' 
You  seem'd  to  hear  a  distant  rill,  — 

*Twas  ocean's  swells  and  falls  ; 
For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
Was  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 
A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could  hear 
So  massive  were  the  walls. 

XXVI. 

At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 
The  bloo<i  that  curdled  to  her  heart, 

And  light  came  to  her  eye, 
And  colour  dawn'd  upon  her  cheek, 
A  hectic  and  a  flutter  d  streak. 
Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak. 

By  Autumn's  stormy  sky ; 
And  when  her  silence  broke  at  lenijth, 
Still  as  she  spoke  she  gathered  strength, 

And  arm'd  herself  to  bear. 
It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Such  high  resolve  and  constancy. 

In  form  so  soft  and  fair. 

XXVII. 

**  1  speak  not  to  implore  your  grace. 
Well  know  I,  for  one  minute's  space 

Successless  might  I  sue  : 
Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain 
For  if  a  death  of  lingerin*;  pain. 
To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  vain. 

Vain  arc  your  masses  too. — 
I  listen'd  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil ; 
For  three  long  years  I  bow'd  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride  ; 
And  well  my  folly's  meefl  he  gave. 
Who  forfeited!,  to  be  his  slave, 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. — 
lie  saw  young  Clara's  face  more  fair, 
lie  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir, 
FoiT^ot  his  vows,  his  faith  forswore. 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more. — 

*Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told  ; 
But  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree, 

Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old. 

Of  maiden  tnie  betray'd  for  gold, 
That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like 
me. 
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The  King  approved  his  favourite's  aim ; 
In  vain  a  rival  barr'd  his  claim. 

Whose  fate  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame 
With   treason's  charge — and  on   they 
came, 
In  mortal  lists  to  fight 
Their  oaths  are  said. 
Their  prayers  are  pray'd. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid. 
They  meet  in  mortal  shock  ; 
And,  hark  !  the  throng,  with  thundering 

crv, 
Shout  'Marmion!  Marmion  !  to  the  sky, 

L)e  Wilton  to  the  block  !  * 
Say  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride. 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here  ? 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death, 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear? 
How  false  the  charge,  now  true  he  fell. 
This  guilty  packet  best  can  tell." — 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast. 
Paused,  gather'd  voice,  and  spoke  the 
rest. — 

XXIX. 

"  Still  was  false  Marmion's  bridal  staid  ; 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid, 

The  hated  match  to  shun. 
*Ho!    shifts  she   tlius?'    king   Henry 

cried  ; 
*  Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  l)e  thy  bride, 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.' 
Oneway  remain'd — the  King's  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land : 
I  linger'd  here,  and  rescue  plann'd 

For  Clara  and  for  me  : 
This  caitiff  Monk,  for  gold,  did  swear, 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair, 
And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath. 
Whose  cowardice  has  undone  us  both. 

XXX. 

"  And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tells, 
Not  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells, 
But  to  assure  my  soul  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Marmion. 
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Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betray'd. 
This  packet,  to  the  King  convey  d. 
Had  given  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke, 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke. — 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will, 
For  I  can  suffer,  and  be  still ; 
And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast, 
It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last. 

XXXI. 

"  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb, 
Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome ! 
If  Marmion*s  late  remorse  should  wake. 
Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  take, 
That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 
Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends  ! 
The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends. 
The  ire  of  a  despotic  King 
Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing  ; 
Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and 

deep, 
Burst  open  to  the  sea-winds*  sweep  ; 
Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  bones 
Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones. 
And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty, 
Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be." 

XXXII. 

Fix'd  was  her  look,  and  stem  her  air : 
Back  from  her  shoulders  stream'd  her 

hair ; 
The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade, 
Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head ; 
Her  figure  seem  d  to  rise  more  high  ; 
Her  voice,  despair's  wild  energy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appaird  the  astonish  d  conclave  sate ; 
With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  light  inspired  form, 
And  listen'd  for  the  avenging  storm  ; 
The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread  ; 
No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said, 


Till  thus  the  Abbot's  doom  was  given, 
Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven : — 
*'  Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease  ; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace  ! "  * 
From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom, 
Of  execution  too,  and  tomb, 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three  ; 
Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 
The  butcher-work  that  there  befell. 
When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 
Of  sin  and  misery. 

XXXIII. 

An  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day  ; 
But,  ere  they  breathed  tne  fresher  air. 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair, 

And  many  a  stifled  groan  : 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take, 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make,) 
And  cross' d  themselves  for  terror's  sake. 

As  hurrying,  tottering  on  : 
Even  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone, 
They  seem'd  to  hear  a  dying  groan. 
And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  soul. 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung ; 
To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  roU'd, 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told. 
The    Bamborough   peasant   raised   his 

head. 
But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said  ; 
So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell. 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind, 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind, 
Then  couch'd  him  down  beside  the  hind, 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern. 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stem. 

•  S«c  Note  74.  p.  5"- 
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INTRODUCTION    TO    CANTO    THIRD. 


TO  WILLIAM  ERSKINE,  Esq. 


Askestielf  Ettrick  Forest. 


Like  April  morning  clouds,  that  pass, 
With  varying  shadow,  o*«r  the  grass, 
And  imitate,  on  field  and  furrow, 

I  Life's  chequerM  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow ; 
like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  north, 

I  Now  in  a  torrent  racing  forth, 
Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train, 
And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain ; 
Like  breezes  of  the  Autumn  day, 
Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away. 
And  ever  swells  again  as  fast, 
When  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  past ; 
Thus  various,  my  romantic  theme 
Flits,  winds,  or  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 
Yet  pleased,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 
Of  Light  and  Shade's  inconstant  race ; 
Pleased,  views  the  rivulet  afar. 
Weaving  its  maze  irregular  ; 
And  pleased,  we  listen  as  the  breeze 
Heaves  its  wild  sigh  through  Autumn 

trees: 
Then,  wild  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gale. 
Flow  on,  flow  unconfined,  my  Tale  ! 

Need  I  to  thee^  dear  Erskine,  tell 
I  love  the  license  all  too  well. 
In  sounds  now  lowly,  and  now  strong. 
To  raise  the  desultory  song? — 
Oft,  when  *mid  such  capricious  chime. 
Some  transient  fit  of  lofty  rhyme 
To  thy  kind  judgment  seem'd  excuse 
For  many  an  error  of  the  muse, 
Oft  hast  thou  said,  "  If,  still  mis-spent. 
Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  lent. 
Go,  and  to  tame  thy  wandering  course. 
Quaff  from  the  fountain  at  the  source  ; 
Approach  those  masters,  o'er  whose  tomb 
Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom  : 
Instructive  of  the  feebler  bard. 
Still  from  the  grave  their  voice  is  heard  ; 
From  them,  and  from  the  paths  they 

show'd. 
Choose  honour'd  guide  and  practised 

ro-^d : 
Nor  ramble  on  through  brake  and  maze, 
With  harpers  rude,  of  barbarous  days. 


"  Or  deem'st  thou  not  our  later  time 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme  ? 
Hast  thou  no  elegiac  verse 
For  Brunswick's  venerable  hearse  ? 
What !  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigh, 
When  valour  bleeds  for  liberty  ? — 
Oh,  hero  of  that  glorious  time. 
When,  with  unrivall'd  lijjht  sublime, — 
Though  martial  Austria,  and  though  all 
The  might  of  Russia,  and  the  Gaul, 
Though  banded  Europe  stood  her  foes — 
The  star  of  Brandenburgh  arose  ! 
Thou  couldst  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
For  ever  quenched  in  Jena's  stream. 
Lamented  Chief  I — it  was  not  given 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth. 
Predestined  scourge  of  guilty  earth. 
Lamented  Chief! — not  thine  the  power 
To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour. 
When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field, 
And  snatched  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield! 
Valour  and  skill  'twas  thine  to  try. 
And,  tried  in  vain,  'twas  thine  to  die. 
HI  had  it  seem'd  thy  silver  hair 
The  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share. 
For    princedoms    reft,   and   scutcheons 

riven. 
And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given ; 
Thy  lands,  thy  children's  wrongs  to  feel. 
And  witness  woes  thou  couldst  not  heal ! 
On  thee  relenting  Heaven  bestows 
For  honour'd  life  an  honour'd  close  ; 
And  when  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change, 
The  hour  of  Germany's  revenge. 
When,  breathing  fury  for  her  sake, 
Some  new  Arminius  shall  awake. 
Her  champion,  ere  he  strike,  shall  come 
To  whet  his  sword  on  Brunswick's 
tomb.  * 

"Or  of  the  Red -Cross  hero  teach, 
Dauntless  in  dungeon  as  on  breach : 
Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore. 
The  brand,  the  bridle,  or  the  oar, 
*  Killed  at  Auerstadt,  1606. 
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Alike  to  hiin  ihe  war  that  calls 
Its  votaries  to  the  shatter'd  wails. 
Which  tlic  grim  Turk,  besmcar'd  with 

blood. 
Against  the  Invincible  made  good  ; 
Or  that,  whose  thundering  voice  could 

wake 
The  silence  of  the  polar  lake, 
When  stubborn  Russ,and  nietal'd  Swede, 
On  the  warp'd  wave  their  death-game 

playM  ;  * 
Or  that,  where  Vengeance  and  Affright 
llowl'd  round  the  father  of  the  fight, 
Who  snatched,  on  Alexandria's  sand. 
The  conqueror's  wreath  with  dying  liand.+ 

"  Or,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine. 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line, 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  rung 
From  the  wild  harp,  which  silent  hung 
By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore. 
Till  twice  an  hundred  years  roU'd  o'er ; 
When  she,  the  bold  enchantress  came, 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  tlame  ! 
From  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  trea- 
sure, 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure, 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  gn^ve 
With  Monlfort's  hate  and  Hasil's  love, 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd    their   own   Shakspcare    lived 
again." 

Thy   friendship   thus   thy  judgment 
wronging, 
With  praises  not  to  me  Ixslonging, 
In  task  more  meet  for  mighiiest  powers, 
Wouldst  thou  engage  my  thriftless  hours. 
But  say,  my  Erskine,  hast  thou  weigh 'd 
That  secret  power  by  all  obey'd. 
Which  warps  not  less  the  passive  mind, 
Its  source  conceal'd,  or  undefined  ; 
Whether  an  impulse,  that  has  birth 
Soon  as  the  infant  wakes  on  earth, 
One  with  our  feelings  and  our  powers. 
And  rather  part  of  us  than  ours  ; 
Or  whether  fitlier  term'd  the  sway 
Of  habit  form'd  in  early  day  ? 
Howe'cr  derived,  its  force  confest 
Rules  with  de^^potic  sway  the  breast, 

*  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
t  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcrumby. 


And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  chain, 
While  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vain. 
Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian  why, 
Beneath  Batavia's  sultry  sky,       • 
He  seeks  not  eager  to  inhale 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gole, 
Content  to  rear  his  whitened  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal  ? 
He'll  say,  from  youth  he  loved  to  see 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 
Or  sec  yon  weather-beaten  hind. 
Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind. 
Whose  tatter'd  plaid  and  rugged  cheek 
I  lis  northern  clime  and  kindred  speak; 
Through  England's  laughing  meads  he 

goes. 
And  England's  wealth  around  him  flows; 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  well. 
At  ease  in  those  gay  plains  to  dwell. 
Where    hedge-rows    spread   a   verdant 

screen. 
And  s])ires  and  forests  intervene. 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between  ? 
No  !  not  for  these  would  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range: 
Not  for  fair  Devon's  meads  forsake 
Bennevis  grey,  and  Garry's  lake. 

Thus  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  cliarm'd  me  yet  a  child, 
Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime 
Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time  ; 
And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  first  day, 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then   rise  those  crags,   that  mountain 

tower 
Which  charm'd  my   fancy's  wakening 

hour. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along. 
To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song  ; 
Though  sigh'd  no  groves  in  summer  gale,    \ 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale  ; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  spee«l 
Claim  d  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed ; 
Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given, 
By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 
It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild, 
Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled  ; 
But  ever  anti  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green  ; 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew, 
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levsuckle  loved  to  crawl 

ow  crag  and  ruin'd  wall. 

1  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 

in  all  its  round  survey'd  ; 

1  1  thought  that  shatter' d  tower 

htiest  work  of  human  power ; 

rvell'd  as  the  aged  hind 

me  strange  tale  bewitcli'd  my 

lind, 

ers,  who,  with  headlong  force, 

om  that  strength  had  spurr'd 

leir  horse, 

ulhern  rapine  to  renew, 

le  distant  Cheviots  blue, 

me  returning,  fillM  the  hall 

rel,  wassel-rout,  and  brawl. 

;ht  that  still,  with  trump  and 

ang, 

•way's  broken  arches  ranjj ; 

ht  grim  features,  seani'd  with 

ars, 

irough  the  window's  rusty  bars, 

r,  by  the  winter  hearth, 

.  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth, 

s'  slights,  of  ladies'  charms, 

les'  spells,  of  warriors'  arms  ; 

)t  battles,  won  of  old 

ace  wight  and  Bmce  the  boM ; 

fields  of  feud  and  fight, 

[)ouring    from    tlieir   Highland 

.Mght, 

ttish  clans,  in  headlong  sway, 

pt  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

retch'd  at  length  upon  the  floor, 

fought  each  combat  o'er, 

\\\i\  shells,  in  order  laid, 

lie  ranks  of  war  display'd  ; 

ard  still  the  Scottish  Lion  bore, 

1   the  scatter'd   Southron  fled 

ifore. 


Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace. 
Anew,  each  kind  familiar  face, 
That  brighten *d  at  our  evening  fire ! 
From  the  thatch'd  mansion's  grey-hair*d 

Sire, 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good, 
And  sprung  of  Scotland  s  gentler  blood  ; 
Wliose  eye,  in  age,  quick,  clear,  and 

keen, 
Show'd  what  in  youth  its  glance  had 

been ; 
Whose    doom    discording    neighbours 

sought. 
Content  with  equity  uiilM)ught; 
To  him  the  venerable  Priest, 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest. 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint ; 
Alas  !  whose  sj^eech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gaml)ol  rude  and  timeless  joke  : 
For  1  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-will'd  imp,  a  grandame's  child  ; 
Hut  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest. 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  carcss'd. 

For  me,  thus  nurturerl,  dost  thou  ask 
The  classic  poet's  well-conn'd  task  ? 
Nay,  Erskine,  nay — On  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  heath-bell  flourish  still ; 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine, 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  leave  untrimnvd  the  eglantine  : 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay — Since  oft  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays; 
Since  oft  thv  judgment  could  refine 
My  flatten'(l  thought,  or  cumbrous  line; 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend. 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend. 
IMiough  wild  as  cloud,  as  stream,  as  gale, 
Flow  forth,  flow  unrestrain'd,  my  Tale  I 


r. 


!opp  (\nv  Lord  Marmion  rode  : 
ntain  path  the  Palmer  show'd, 
uid  streamlet  winded  still, 
anted  birches  hid  the  rill. 


CANTO    THIRD. 

Z\t  ^oslxl,  or  |nn. 

They  might   not   choose   the  lowland 


road, 

For  the  Merse  forayers  were  abroad, 
Who,  fired  with  hate  and  thirst  of  prey. 
Had  scarcely  fail'd  to  bar  their  way. 


So 
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Oft  on  the  trampling  band,  from  crown 
Of  some  tall  clifjr,  the  deer  look'd  down ; 
On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose 
In  the  deep  heath,  the  black-cock  rose  ; 
Sprung  from  the  gorse  the  timid  roe, 
Nor  waited  for  the  l)ending  bow ; 
And  when  the  stony  path  began, 
By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan, 
Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  pass'd  before 
They  gained  the  height  of  Lammermoor ; 
Thence  winding  down  the  northern  way. 
Before  them,  at  the  close  of  day, 
Old  Gilford's  towers  and  hamlet  lay. 

II. 

No  summons  calls  them  to  the  tower, 

To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 

To  Scotland's  camp  the  Lord  was  gone ; 

His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone, 

Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose, 

So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes, 

On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced. 

Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 

With  bush  and  flagon  trimly  placed. 

Lord  Marmion  drew  his  rein  : 
The  village  inn  sccm'd   large,  though 

rude ; 
Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 

Might  well  relieve  his  train. 
Down   from  their  seats  tlie   horsemen 

sprung. 
With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rung ; 
They  bind  their  horses  to  the  stall, 
For  forage,  fixxl,  and  firing  call. 
And  various  clamour  fills  the  hall : 
Weighing  the  lalwur  with  the  cost, 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  host. 

III. 

Soon  by  the  chimney's  merry  blaze. 
Through    the    rude   hostel   might   you 

gaze; 
Might  see,  where,  in  dark  nook  aloof. 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer ; 
Of  sea-fowl  dried,  and  solands  store,    • 
And  gammons  of  the  tusky  boar, 

And  saviury  haunch  of  deer. 
The  chimney  arch  projected  wide ; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside. 


Were  tools  for  housewives*  hand ; 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day, 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray, 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  place  of  state, 
On  oaken  settle  Mamuon  sate, 
And  view'd  around  the  blazing  hearth. 
His  followers  mix  in  noisy  mirth  ; 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  in  jolly  tide, 
From  ancient  vessels  ranged  aside. 
Full  actively  their  host  supplied. 

IV. 

Theirs  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast. 
And  laughter  theirs  at  little  jest ; 
And  oft  Lord  Marmion  deigned  to  aid. 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made  ; 
For  though,  with  men  of  high  degi-ee. 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he. 
Yet,  train'd  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  tlie  soldier's  hardy  heart. 
They  love  a  captain  to  obey. 
Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  May 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  free, 
Ix>ver  of  wine  and  minstrelsy ; 
Ever  the  first  to  scale  a  tower, 
As  venturous  in  a  lady's  bower  : — 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  Zembla's  frost. 

V. 

Resting  upon  his  pilgrim  staff, 

Right  opposite  the  Palmer  stoo<l ; 
His  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  half. 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood. 
Still  fix'd  on  Marmion  was  his  look. 
Which  he,   who   ill    such   gaze   could 
brook. 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell ; 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  once 
Full  met  their  stem  encountering  glance, 

The  Palmer's  visage  fell. 

VI. 

By  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  loud ; 
For  still,  as  squire  and  archer  stared 
On  that  dark  face  and  matted  beard, 

Their  glee  and  game  declined. 
All  gazed  at  length  in  silence  drear, 
Unbroke,  save  when  in  comrade's  ear 
Some  yeoman,  wondering  in  his  fear. 

Thus  whispered  forth  his  mind :-« 
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it  Mary !  saw'st  thou  e'er  such  sight  ? 
pale  his  check,  his  eye  how  bright, 
le'cr  the  fi re-brand's  fickle  light 
:nces  hencatli  his  cowl ! 
m  our  I^)rd  he  sets  his  eye ; 
is  best  palfrey,  would  not  I 
iure  that  sullen  scowL" 

VII. 

lannion,  as  to  chase  the  awe 

h  tlius  had  quell'd  their  hearts,  who 

saw 
ver-varying  6rc-light  show 
figure  stem  and  face  of  woe, 
w  call'd  upon  a  squire  : — 
-EiLstace,  kno  w'st  thou  not  some  lay, 
eed  tlie  lingering  night  away  ? 
I  slumber  by  the  fire." — 

VIII. 

lease  you,"  thus  the  youth  rejoinM, 
choicest  minstrel's  left  behind, 
y  we  hcjpe  to  please  your  ear, 
lom'd  Constant's  strains  to  hear, 
arp  full  deftly  can  he  strike, 
vake  the  lover's  lute  alike  ; 
ar  Saint  Valentine,  no  thrush 
livelier  from  a  spring-tide  bush, 
ghtingale  her  love-lorn  tune 
sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon. 
:o  the  cause,  whate'er  it  be, 
is  from  us  his  melody, 
I'd  on  rocks,  and  billows  stern, 
Her  monks  of  Lindisfarne. 
must  1  venture,  as  I  may 
ig  his  favourite  roundelay." 

IX. 

llow  voice  Fitz- Eustace  had, 
ir  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad  ; 
have  1  heard,  in  Scottish  land, 
n)m  the  busy  harvest  band, 

falls  before  the  mountaineer, 
jwland  plains,  the  rii)en'd  ear. 
Dne  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong, 
1  wild  chorus  swells  the  song  : 
ive  I  listenM,  and  stood  still, 
came  softenM  up  the  hill, 
leem'd  it  the  lament  of  men 
languish'd  for  their  native  glen  ; 
thought  how  sad  would  ht  such 

sound 
Lsquehana*s  swampy  ground. 


Kentucky's  wood-encumber'd  brake, 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake, 
Where  heart-sick  cxiUs,  in  the  strain, 
Recall'd  fair  Scotland's  hills  again  I 

X. 

Song. 

^\'he^e  shall  the  lover  rest. 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast. 

Parted  for  ever  ? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high. 

Sounds  the  far  billow. 
Where  early  violets  die. 

Under  the  willow. 

CHORUS. 
Eleu  loroy  &c  Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day. 

Cool  streams  are  laving  ; 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway. 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving  ; 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take. 

Parted  for  ever. 
Never  again  to  wake. 

Never,  O  never ! 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  loroy  &c     Never,  O  never ! 

XI. 

Where  shall  the  traitor  nest. 

He,  the  deceiver, 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breast. 

Ruin,  and  leave  her  ? 
In  the  lost  battle, 

IJorne  down  by  the  flying, 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 

CHORUS. 

Rlcii  ioro,  &c.  There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  false-hearted  ; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap, 

Ere  life  he  parted. 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  his  grave  ever ; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it, — 

Never,  O  never  ! 

CHORUS. 

Eieu  loro^  &c     Never,  O  never  ! 
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/ 


It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound ; 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 
The  air  was  sad  ;  but  sadvlcr  still 

It  fell  on  Marniion's  ear. 
And  plain'd  as  if  dUjjrace  and  ill. 

And  shameful  death,  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face, 

Between  it  and  the  band. 
And  rested  with  his  head  a  space 

Reclining  on  his  hand. 
His  thoughts  I  scan  not ;  but  I  ween. 
That,    could   their    import    have   been  > 

seen. 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall. 
That  e'er  tied  courser  to  a  stall, 
Would  scarce  have  wished  to  be  their 

prey. 
For  Lutterward  and  Fontenaye. 

XIII. 

High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force, 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse  ! 
Fear,  for  their  scourge,   mean   villains 

have, 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave  ! 
Yet  fatal  strength  they  boast  to  stoel 
Their  minds  to  bear  tlie  wounds  they 

feel, 
Even  while    they   writhe   beneath   the 

smart 
Of  civil  conflict  in  tlie  heart 
For    soon    Lord    Marmion    raised    his 

head. 
And,  smiling, to  Fitz- Eustace,  said  — 
"  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
Seem'd  in  mine  ear  a  death -peal  rung, 
Such  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 
For  some  departing  sister's  soul  ? 

Say,  what  may  this  portend  ?  " — 
Then  first  the  Palmer  silence  broke, 
(The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke,) 
"The  death  of  a  dear  friend." 

XIV. 

Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne'er  chanj^ed  in  worst  extremity  ; 
Marmion,     whose    soul    could    scantly 

brook. 
Even  from  his  King,  a  haughty  look  ; 
Whose  accent  of  command  controU'd, 
In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold ; — 


Thought,  look,  and  utterance  fail'd  him 
now — 


Fairn  was  his  glance,   and  flush'd  his 
brow : 

For  either  in  the  tone. 
Or  something  in  the  Palmer's  look, 
So  full  upon  his  conscience  strook, 

That  answer  he  found  none. 
Thus  oft  it  haps,  that  when  within 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave  ; 
A  fool's  wild  speech  confounds  the  wis^ 
And  i>i  oudcst  princes  veil  their  eyes 

Before  their  meanest  slave. 

XV. 

Well  might  he  falter  ! — By  his  aid 
Was  Constance  Beverley  betray'd. 
Kot  that  he  augur'd  of  the  doom. 
Which  on  the  living  closed  the  tomb  : 
But,  tired  to  hear  the  dcsj  erate  maid 
Threaten  by  turns,  beseech,  upbraid ; 
And  wroth,  because  in  wild  despair 
She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare ; 
Its  fugitive  the  Church  he  gave, 
1  hough  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave  ; 
And  deem'd  restraint  in  convent  strange 
Would  hide  her  wrongs,  and  her  revenge. 
Himself,  proud  Henry's  favourite  peer, 
Held  Romish  thundeis  idle  fear  ; 
Secure  his  pardon  he  might  hold. 
For  some  slight  mulct  of  pcnance-gold. 
Thus  judging,  he  gave  secret  way. 
When  the  stem  priests  surprised  their 

prey. 
His  train  but  deem'd  the  favourite  page 
Was  left  behind,  to  spare  his  age ; 
Or  other  if  they  deem'd,  none  dared 
To  mutter  what  he  thought  and  heard: 
Woe  to  the  vassal,  who  durst  pry 
Into  Lord  Marmion's  privacy  ! 

XVI. 

His   conscience   slept — he   deem'd   her 

well, 
And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell ; 
But,  waken' d  by  her  favourite  lay. 
And  that  strange  Palmer's  boding  say. 
That  fell  so  ominous  and  drear, 
Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear. 
To  aid  remorse's  venom'd  throes. 
Dork  tales  of  convcnt-veii|;caiice  rose  i 
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istancc,  late  betra/d  and  scorn' d, 
ly  on  his  soul  retum'd  ; 
13  when,  at  treacherous  call, 
her  convent's  peaceful  wall, 
I'd  with  shame,  with  terror  mute, 
g  alike,  escape,  pursuit, 
;,  victorious  o'er  alarms, 
rs  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 

XVII.  ' 

"  he  thought,  **how  changed 

hat  mien  ! 

langed  these  timid  looks  have 

)oen, 

;ars  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise, 

eel'd  her  brow,  and  arm'd  her 

yes  ! 

t  of  virgin  terror  speaks 

<xl  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks  : 

and  unfeminine,  are  there, 

for  joy,  for  grief  despair  ; 

he  cause — for  whom  were  given 

^ce    on    earth,    her    hopes    in 

leaven  I — 

"   tliought  he,    as  the    picture 

jrows, 

^s  stalk  had  left  the  rose  ! 

y  should  man's  success  remove 

•y  charms  tliat  wake  his  love ! — 

ivent's  peaceful   solitude 

a  prison  harsh  and  rude  ; 

jnt  within  the  narrow  cell, 

ill  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell ! 

rook  the  stem  monastic  laws  ! 

lance  how — and  I  the  cause  ! — 

ind    scourge  —  perchance    even 

A'orse  I " — 

ice  he  rose  to  crv, "  To  horse  ! " — 

ice  his  Sovereign's  mandate  came, 

imp  upon  a  kindling  flame  ; 

vice  he  thought,   "  Gave  I   not 

;harge 

'uld  be  safe,  though  not  at  large  ? 

urst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 

Iden  ringlet  from  her  head." 

XVIII. 

thus  in  Marmion's  bosom  strove 
ance  and  reviving  love, 
liirlwinds,  whose  contending  sway 
:n  Loch  Vennachar  obey. 


Their  Host  the  Palmer's  speech  had 

heard. 
And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word : 

"  Ay,  reverend  Pilgrim,  you,  who  stray 
From  Scotland's  simple  land  away, 

To  visit  realms  afar, 
Full  often  learn  the  art  to  know 
Of  future  weal,  or  future  woe. 

By  word,  or  sign,  or  star  ; 
Yet  might  a  knight  his  fortune  hear. 
If,  knight-like,  he  despises  fear. 
Not  far  from  hence  ; — if  fathers  old 
Aright  our  hamlet  legend  told." — 
These  broken  words  the  menials  move, 
(For  marvels  still  the  \'ulgar  love,) 
And,  Marmion  giving  license  coht, 
His  tale  the  Host  thus  gladly  told  : — 


XIX. 


£^e  liost's  Sale. 


c< 


A  Clerk  could  tell  what  years  have 
flown 

Since  Alexander  fill'd  our  throne, 
vThird  monarch  of  that  warlike  name,) 
And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 
To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord : 
A  braver  never  drew  a  sword  \ 
A  wiser  never,  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power  : 
The  same,  whom  ancient  reconls  call 
The  founder  of  the  Goblin-Hall. 
I  would,  Sir  Knight,  your  longer  stay 
Gave  you  that  cavern  to  survey. 
Of  lofty  roof,  and  ample  size, 
Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies  : 
To  hew  the  living  rock  profound. 
The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round. 
There  never  toil'd  a  mortal  arm — 
It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm  ; 
And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say, 
That  the  wild  clamour  and  aflray 
Of  those  dread  artisans  of  hell, 
Who  labour*d  under  Hugo's  spell, 
Sounded  as  loud  as  ocean's  war 
Among  the  caverns  of  Dunbar. 


XX. 


(( 


The  King  Lord  GifTord's  castle  sought. 
Deep  labouring  with  uncertain  thought ; 
Even  then  he  muster'd  all  his  host. 
To  meet  upon  the  western  coast : 
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For  Norse  and  Danish  galle)rs  plied 
Their  oars  within  the  frith  of  Clyde. 
There  floated  Haco's  banner  trim, 
Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim. 
Savage  of  heart,  and  large  of  limb ; 
Threatening  both  continent  and  isle, 
Bute,  Arran,  Cunninghame,  and  Kyle. 
Lord  Gifford,  deep  beneath  the  ground, 
Heard  Alexander's  bugle  sound, 
And  tarried  not  his  garb  to  change. 
But,  in  his  wizard  habit  strange, 
Came  forth, — a  quaint  and  fearful  sight ; 
His  mantle  lined  with  fox-skins  white  ; 
His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 
A  pointed  cap,  such  as  of  yore 
Clerks  say  that  I'haraoli's  Magi  wore  : 
His  shoes  were  mark'd  with  cross  and 

spell, 
Upon  his  breast  a  pentacle ; 
His  zone,  of  virgin  parchment  thin. 
Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man's  skin. 
Bore  many  a  planetary  sign, 
Combust,  and  retrograde,  and  trine  ; 
And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepared, 
A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 

XXI. 

"  Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  mark'd  strange  lines  upon  his  face  : 
Vigil  and  fast  had  worn  him  grim, 
His  eyesight  dazzled  seem'd  and  dim, 
As  one  unused  to  upper  day ; 
Even  his  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  Sir  Knight,  the  grisly  Sire, 
In  his  unwonted  wihl  attire  ; 
Unwonted, for  traditions  run, 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. — 

*  I  know,'  he  said — (his  voice  was  hoarse, 
And  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  force) — 

*  I  know  the  cause,  although  untold, 
Why  the  King  seeks  his  vassal's  hold  : 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdom's  future  weal  oi  woe; 
But  yet,  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart. 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  art. 


XXII. 


((  < 


Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud, 
Who  ride  upon  the  racking  cloud, 
Can  read,  in  fix'd  or  wandering  star, 
The  issues  of  events  afar  ; 


L 


But  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold. 
Save  when  by  mightier  force  controlled. 
Such  late  I  summon'd  to  my  hall ; 
And  though  so  potent  was  the  call, 
That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  hell 
I  deem'd  a  refuge  from  the  spell. 
Vet,  obstinate  in  silence  still. 
The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skill. 
But  thou, — who  little  know'st  thy  might, 
As  l)orn  upon  that  blessed  night 
When  yawning  graves,  and  dying  groan. 
Proclaimed  hell's  empire  overthrown, — 
With  untaught  valour  shalt  compel 
Response  denied  to  magic  s})ell. — 
'Gramercy,'  quoth  our  Monarch  free, 

*  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me. 
And,  by  this  good  and  honour'd  brand. 
The  gift  of  Cocur-de-Lion's  hand, 
Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide. 
The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide.* — 

His  bearing  bold  the  wizard  view'd, 
And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  re- 
new'd  : — 

*  There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm  ! — 

mark  : 
Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark, 
The  rampart  seek,  whose  circling  crown 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down  : 
A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find  ; 
There  halt,  and  there,  thy  bugle  wind, 
And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see. 
In  guise  of  thy  worst  enemy  : 
Couch  then   thy  lance,   and  spur  thy 

steed — 
Upon  him  I  and  Saint  George  to  speed ! 
If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 
Whate'cr  these  airy  sprites  can  show  ;— 
Jf  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life.' 

XXIII. 

"  Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  did  ring, 
Alone,  and  arm'd,  forth  rcnle  the  King 
To  that  old  camp's  deserted  round  : 
Sir  Kniglit,  you  well  might  mark  the 

mound, 
I^ft-hand  the  town, — the  Pictish  race, 
The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  trace: 
The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare, 
The  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 
The  spot  our  village  children  know. 
For  there  the  earliest  wild-flowers  grow ; 
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L»  betide  the  wanderiiig  wight, 
jads  ils  circle  ia  the  nij^ht ! 
:adih  acr<)>s,  a  Ijowshot  clear, 
ni|)lc  space  for  full  career : 
d  to  the  four  points  of  heaven, 

deep  giips  are  entrance  given, 
ithcrnniost  our  Monarch  past, 

and  I)le\v  a  gallant  blast ; 

the  north,  williin  the  ring, 
'd  the  form  of  Kn;j[land\s  King, 
len,  a  thousand  leagues  alar, 
stine  wai;ed  holy  war  : 
IS  like  England's  did  he  wield, 
lie  leopards  in  the  shield, 
is  Syrian  courser's  frame, 
Icr's  length  of  Umi)  the  same  : 
fterwardb  did  Sc<jlland  know, 
Iward*  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 

'ision  made  our  Monarch  start, 
»n  he  mann'd  his  noble  heart, 
the  first  earlier  they  ran, 
fm  Knight  fell,  horse  and  man; 
.  a  splinter  of  his  lance 
h  Alexander's  visor  glance, 
zed  the  skin— a  puny  wound. 
ng,  light  leaj)ing  to  the  ground, 
aked  blade  his  phantom  foe 
ird  the  future  war  to  show. 
gs  he  saw  the  glorious  plain, 
."still  gigantic  bones  remain, 
lorial  of  the  Danish  war  ; 
f  he  saw,  amid  the  field, 
h  his  brandi-^ii'd  war-axe  wield, 
strike  prvml  Ilaco  from  his  ciir, 
all  around  the  shadowy  King-, 
rk'b   grim  ravens   cower'd  their 
wing.s. 

d,  that,  in  that  awful  night, 
L-r  visions  met  hi-*  sii^ht, 
owing  fuluie  cuut^utsts  far, 
our   i  )ns'   sun.>   wage    northern 
\\ar ; 

1  city,  tower  and  spire, 
Td  the  midnight  sky  with  fire, 
touting  creus  Irt  navy  bore, 
)hant  to  tlie  victor  shore, 
igns  may  learned  clerks  explain — 
t;L>s  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 

ulward  I.  sumamcd  Lonpthanks. 


XXV. 

"  The  joyful  King  tum'd  home  again, 
I  leaded  his  host,  and  quell'd  the  Dane ; 
But  yearly,  when  return'd  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite,, 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart ; 
Lord  Gifford  then  would  gibing  say, 
*  Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  your  start.' 
Ix>ng  since,  beneath  Dunfermline's  nave, 
King  Alexander  fills  his  grave. 

Our  Lady  give  him  rest ! 
Yet  still  the  knightly  spear  and  shield 
The  Elfin  Warrior  dotli  wield, 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast ; 
And  many  a  knight  hath  proved  his 

chance. 
In  the  charm'd  ring  to  break  a  lance, 

But  all  have  foully  s])ed  ; 
.*^ave  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  W^allace  wieht,  and  Gilbert  Hay. — 

Gentles,  my  tale  is  said.'* 

XXVI. 

The  quaighs*weredc»ep,the  liquor  strong, 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeoman-throng 
Had  made  a  comment  sage  and  long, 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign  : 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire ; 
The  rest  around  the  hostel  fire. 

Their  drowsy  limbs  recline  : 
For  pillow,  underneath  each  head. 
The  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid. 
Deep  sluml)ering  on  the  hostel  lloor, 
(.>l>press'd  with  toil  and  ale,  they  snore  : 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitful  change, 
Threw  on  the  group  its  sliadows  strange. 

XXVII. 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 

Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz-Eustace  lay  ; 

Scarce,  by  the  pale  moonlight,  were  seen 

The  foldings  of  his  mantle  green  : 

Lightly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dream, 

( )f  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream. 

Of  hawk  or  hound,  of  ring  or  glove, 

Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  love. 

A  cautious  tread  his  sluml>er  broke, 

And,  close  beside  him,  when  he  woke. 

In  moonl)eam  half,  and  half  in  gloom. 

Stood  a  tall  form,  with  nodding  plume ; 

*  A  wooden  cup  cuiupoM:d  of  staves  hooped 
together. 
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But,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew, 

His  master  Marmion's  voice  he  knew. — 

XXVIII. 

" Fitz-Eustace  !  rise, — I  cannot  rest; — 
Yon  churl's  wild  legend  haunts  my  breast, 
And  graver  thoughts  liave  chafed  my 

mood  : 
The  air  must  cool  my  feverish  blood ; 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
The  scene  of  Elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  my  steed ; 
And,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
Thou  dost  not  rouse  these  drowsy  slaves ; 
I  would  not,  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o'er  their  ale, 
That  I  could  credit  such  a  tale." — 
Then  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid ; 
Eustace  the  stable  door  undid. 
And,  darkling,  Marmion's  steed  array'd. 
While,    whispering,    thus    the    Baron 

said: — 

XXIX. 

"  Didst  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell, 

That  on  the  hour  when  I  was  bom. 
Saint  George,   who  graced   my  sire's 

chapelle, 
Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A  weary  wight  forlorn  ? 
The  flattering  chaplains  all  agree. 
The  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 
I  would,  tne  omen's  truth  to  show, 
That  I  could  meet  this  Elfin  Foe ! 
Blithe  would  I  battle,  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite  ; — 
Vain  thought !  for  elves,  if  elves  there  be. 
An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea. 
To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing. 
Or  round  the  green  oak  wheel  their  ring." 
Thus  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode, 
And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 

XXX. 

Fitz-Eustace  followed  him  abroad. 
And  mark'd  him  pace  the  village  road, 


And  listened  to  his  horse's  tramp, 
Till,  by  the  lessening  sound. 

He  judged  that  of  the  Pictish  camp 
Lord  Marmion  sought  the  round. 
Wonder  it  seem'd,  in  the  squire's  eyes. 
That  one,  so  wary  held,  and  wise,  — 
Of  whom  'twas  said,  he  scarce  received 
For  gospel,  what  the  church  believed, — 

Should,  stirr'd  by  idle  tale, 
Ride  forth  in  silence  of  the  night. 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite, 

Array'd  in  plate  and  mail. 
For  little  did  Fitz-Eustace  know. 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow, 

Unfix  the  strongest  mind ; 
Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee, 
We  welcome  fond  credulity. 

Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

XXXI. 

Little  for  this  Fitz-Eustace  cared. 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard. 
At  distance,  prick'd  to  utmost  speed, 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed. 

Come  to^^Ti-ward  rushing  on  ;  j 

First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trode,  ; 

Then,  clattering  on  the  village  road,—    ' 
In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode,* 

Return  d  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprung  from  selle. 
And,  in  his  haste,  wcllnigh  he  fell ; 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  threw. 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew : 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray. 
The  falcon-crest  was  soil'd  with  clay ; 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  see, 
By  stains  upon  the  charger's  knee. 
And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  had  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs. 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines. 
Broken  and  short ;  for  still,  between. 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene  : 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 
*  Yode^  used  by  old  poets  for  nvtnL 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  FOURTH. 


TO  JAMES  SKENE,  Esq. 


I 


An  ancient  Minstrel  sagely  said, 
"Where  is  the  life  which  late  we  led?" 
That  motley  clown  in  Ardcn  wood, 
Whom   humorous  Jaqucs  with   envy 

view'd, 
Not  even  that  clown  could  amplify, 
On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  I. 
Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell. 
Since  we  have  known  each  other  well ; 
Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand. 
First  drew  me  voluntar)'  brand  ; 
And  sure,  throu^jh  many  a  varied  scene, 
Unkindness  never  came  between. 
Away  these  winged  years  have  flown. 
To  join  the  mass  of  ajjes  gone  ; 
Andthough  deep  mark  d,  like  all  below. 
With  chequer'd  shades  of  joy  and  woe ; 
Though  tliou  o'er  realms  and  seas  hast 

rangeil, 
Mark'd  cities  lost,  and  empires  changed, 
While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 
Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men  ; 
Though  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 
Fever  d  the  progress  of  these  years, 
Yet  now,  days,  weeks,  and  months  but 

seem 
The  recollection  of  a  dream. 
So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 
Of  fathomless  eternity. 

Even  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  day. 
Since  first  I  tuned  this  idle  lay ; 
A  task  so  often  thrown  aside. 
When  leisure  graver  cares  denied, 
That  now,  Novemlicr's  dreary  gale. 
Whose  voice  inspir'd  my  opening  tale. 
That  same  November  gale  once  more 
Whirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow  shore. 
Their  vex'd  boughs  streaming  to  the  sky, 
Once  more  our  naked  birches  sigh. 
And  Blackhouse  heights,  and  Ettrick  Pen, 
Have  donn*d  their  wintry  shrouds  again : 
And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  mead, 
Bid  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Twecd- 


Askestieit  Ettrick  Foreti. 
Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky, 
Mix'd  with  the  rack,  the  snow  mists  fly ; 
The  shepherd,  who  in  summer  sun, 
Had  something  of  our  envy  won. 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen. 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen  ; — 
He  who,  outstretch'd  the  livelong  day. 
At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay, 
View'd  the  light  clouds  with  vacant  look. 
Or  slumber'd  o'er  his  tatter'd  book, 
Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  angle  o'er  the  lesscn'd  tide ; — 
At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Finds  sterner  labour  for  the  swain. 

When  red  hath  set  the  beamless  sun, 
Through  heavy  vapours  dark  and  dun ; 
When  thetired  jiloughman,  dry  and  warm. 
Hears,  half-asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail,  and  sleeted  rain. 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  pajie ; 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  fox, 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks. 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal. and  to  dangerous  task. 
Ofl  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain. 
The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain ; 
Till,  dark  above,  and  white  below. 
Decided  drives  the  flaky  snow. 
And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 
Long,  with  dejected  look  and  whine. 
To  leave  the  hearth  his  dogs  repine ; 
Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid. 
Around  his  back  he  wreathes  the  plaid  : 
His  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides. 
To  open  downs,  and  mountain-sides. 
Where  fiercest  though  the  tempe«;t  blow, 
Least  decplv  lies  the  drift  below. 
The  blast,  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells, 
Stiflens  his  locks  to  icicles  ; 
Oft  he  looks  back,  while  streaming  far, 
His  cottage  window  seems  a  star, — 
I^ses  its  feeble  gleam, — and  then 
Turns  patient  to  the  blast  again. 
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And,  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweep, 
Drives  through  the  gloom  his  lajjging 

sheep. 
If  fails  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  fail, 
Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale  : 
His  paths,  his  landmarks,  all  unknown. 
Close  to  the  hut, no  more  his  own, 
Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain, 
The  morn  may  find  the  stifTen'd  swain  : 
The  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pale. 
His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail ; 
And,  close  beside  him,  in  the  snow. 
Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  woe, 
Couches  upon  his  master's  breast, 
And  licks  his  cheek  to  break  his  rest. 

Who  envies  now  the  shej)herd*s  lot. 
His  healthy  fare,  his  rural  cot. 
His  summer  couch  by  greenwood  tree. 
His  rustic  kirn's*  loud  revelry, 
His  native  hill -notes  tuned  on  high, 
To  Marion  of  the  blithesome  eye ; 
His  crook,  his  scrip,  his  oaten  reed, 
And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed  ? 

Changes  not  so  with  us,  my  Skene, 
Of  human  life  the  varying  scene  ? 
Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee, 
While  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  rage. 
Against  the  winter  of  our  age  : 
As  he,  the  ancient  Chief  of  Troy, 
His  manhood  spent  in  peace  and  joy  ; 
But  Grecian  fires,  and  loud  alarms, 
CallM  ancient  Priam  forth  to  arms. 
Then  happy  those,  since  each  must  drain 
His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain,  - 
Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  I  leaven, 
To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  given  ; 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief, 
Whose  joys  are  chastcn'd  by  their  grief. 
And  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  thine, 
When   thou,  of  late,   wert   doom'd  to 

twine, — 
Jiist  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by, — 
The  cypress  with  the  myrtle  tie. 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  Sire  had  smiled. 
And  bless'd  the  union  of  his  child, 
When  love  must  change  its  joyous  cheer 
And  wipe  affection's  hlial  tear. 

■  The  Scottihli  Hanest-hnmc. 


Nor  did  the  actions  next  his  end. 
Speak  more  the  father  than  the  friend : 
Scarce  had  lamente<l  Forbes  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  Minstrel's  shade ; 
The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was  told, 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold — 
Far  may  we  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind  ! 
But  not  around  his  honour'd  urn. 
Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mourn; 
The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  dried. 
Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide  ; 
And  frecjuent  falls  the  grateful  dew, 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew. 
If  mortal  charity  dare  claim 
The  Almighty's  attributed  name, 
Inscribe  above  his  mouldering  clay, 
"  The  widow's  shield,  the  oq)han's  stay. " 
Nor,  though  it  wake  thy  sorrow,  deem 
My  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme ; 
For  sacred  was  the  j)en  that  wrote, 
"  Thy  father's  friencl  forget  thou  not : " 
And  grateful  title  may  I  plead, 
For  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed. 
To  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave: — 
'Tis  little— but  'tis  all  I  have. 

To   thee,    perchance,    this    rambling 

strain 
Recalls  our  summer  wn'ks  again  ; 
When,   doing  nuuglit, — and,    to  speak 

true. 
Not  anxious  to  find  auj;4it  to  do, — 
The  wild  unbounded  hills  we  ranged, 
While  oft  our  talk  its  topic  changed. 
And,  desultory  as  our  way. 
Ranged,  uncon fined,  from  grave  to  gay. 
Even  when  it  tlagg'd,  as  oft  will  chance. 
No  effort  made  to  break  its  trance, 
We  could  right  j)leasantly  pursue 
Our  sports  in  social  silence  too  ; 
Thou  gravely  la!)ouring  to  pourtray 
The  blighted  oak's  fantastic  spray; 
I  spelling  o'er,  with  much  delight, 
Tlie  legend  of  that  anti»|ue  knight, 
Tirante  by  name,  yclepM  tlie  While. 
At  either's  feet  a  tnisty  s<iuire, 
Pandour  and  Camp,*  with  eyes  of  fire. 
Jealous,  each  other's  motions  view'd. 
And  scarce  suppress' d  th«;ir  ancient  feud. 

*  Twoiiogs;  the  first  bclonginii  to  Mr.  Skene, 
and  thu  uthcr  tu  liic  author. 
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The  laverock  whistled  from  the  cloud  ; 
The  stream  was  lively,  but  not  loud  ; 
From  the  white  thorn  the  May-flower 

shed 
Its  dewy  fragrance  round  our  head  : 
Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  blossom' d  bough,  than  we. 

And  blithesome  nights,  too,  have  l)een 

ours, 
When  Winter  stript  the  summer's  bowers. 
Careless  we  heard,  what  now  I  hear. 
The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear, 
When   fires    were  bright,    and    lamps 

beam'd  gay, 
And  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay  ; 
And  he  was  held  a  laggard  soul, 
W^hoshunn'd  to  quaff  the  spark  lingbowL 
Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore, 
Who  breathes  the  gales  of  Devon's  shore. 
The  longer  miss'd,  l)ewaird  the  more  ; 
And  thou,  and  I,  and  dear-loved  Rae, 
And  one  whose  name  I  may  not  say, — 


For  not  Mimosa's  tender  tree 

Shrinks  sotmer  from  the  touch  than  he, — 

In  merry  chorus  well  combined. 

With  laughter  drown'd  the  whistling 

wind. 
Mirth  was  within  ;  and  Care  without 
Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout. 
Not  but  amitl  the  buxom  scene 
Some  grave  discourse  might  intervene — 
Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best. 
His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arching  crest : 
For,  like  mad  Tom's,  our  chiefest  care, 
Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 
Such  nights  we've  had ;    and,  though 

the  game 
Of  manho<Kl  be  more  sober  tame, 
And  though  the  field-day,  or  the  drill. 
Seem  less  important  now — yet  still 
Such  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 
The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain  ! 
And  mark,  how,  like  a  horseman  true, 
Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 


CANTO    FOURTIL 


Z\t  ^yrn.^. 


T. 


Eustace,  I  said,  did  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 
The  lark  sang  shrill,  the  cock  he  crew, 
And  loudly  Niarmion's  bugles  blew. 
And  with  their  light  and  lively  call. 
Brought  groom  and  yeoman  to  the  stall 
Whistling  they  came,  and  free  of  heart. 

But  si^on  their  mood  was  changc<l ; 
Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part, 

Of  something  disarranged. 
Some  clamour'd  loud  for  armour  lost ; 
Some  brawl'd  and  wrangled  with  the  host; 
*•  By  Bccket's  bones,"  cried  one,  "  I  fear, 
That  some   false   Scot   has  stolen  my 

spear ! " — 
Young  Blount,  I-,ord  Marmion's  second 

squire, 
Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mhre; 
Although  the  rated  horse-boy  sware, 
Last  night  he  dress'd  him  sleek  and  fair. 


While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like 

thunder. 
Old  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder, — 
**  Help, gentle  Blount!  help, comrades  all! 
Bevis  lies  dying  in  his  stall : 
To  Marmion  who  the  plight  dare  tell. 
Of  the  gootl  steed  he  loves  so  well  ?  " 
Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth,  they  saw 
The  charger  panting  on  his  straw  ; 
Till  one  who  would  seem  wisest,  cried, — 
*'  What  else  but  evil  could  betide. 
With  that  cursed  Palmer  for  our  guide  ? 
Better  we  had  through  mire  and  bush 
Been  lantern-led  by  Friar  Ruslu" 

II. 
Fitz-Eustacc,    who    the    cause    but 
guess' (1, 
Nor  wholly  understood. 
His  comrades'  clamorous  plaints  sup- 
press'd ; 
lie  knew  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
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Him,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought. 
And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy 
thought. 
And  did  his  tale  display 
Simply,  as  if  he  knew  of  nought 
To  cause  such  disarray. 
Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold. 
Nor  marvell'd  at  the  wonders  told,  — 
PassM  them  as  accidents  of  course, 
And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  horse. 

III. 

Young  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile,  the 

cost 
Had  reckon'd  with  their  Scottish  host ; 
And,  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 
"  111  thou  deservest  thy  hire,"  he  said  ; 
"  Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's  plight? 
Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night. 

And  left  him  in  a  foam  ! 
I  trust  that  soon  a  conjuring  band, 
With  English  cross,  and  blazing  brand, 
Shall  drive  the  devils  from  this  land. 

To  their  infernal  home  : 
For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow, 
All  night  they  trampled  to  and  fro." — 
The  laughing  host  look'd  on  the  hire, — 
"Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire. 
And  if  thou  comest  among  the  rest. 
With  Scottish  broadsword  to  be  blest. 
Sharp  be  the  brand,  and  sure  the  blow, 
And  short  the  pang  to  undergo." 
Here  stay'd  their  talk, — for  Marmion 
Gave  now  the  signal  to  set  on. 
The  Palmer  showing  forth  the  way. 
They  joumey'd  all  the  morning  day. 

IV. 

The  green-sward  way  was  smooth  and 

good, 
Through   Humbie's  and  through  Sal- 

toun*s  wood ; 
A  forest  glade,  which,  varying  still, 
Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill, 
There  narrower  closed,  till  over  head 
A  vaulted  screen  the  branches  made. 
"A  pleasant  path,"  Fitz-Eustace  said  ; 
"  Such  as  where  errant-knights  might  see 
Adventures  of  high  chivalry ; 
Might  meet  some  damsel  flying  fast, 
With  hair  unl)ound,  and  looks  aghast ; 
And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here, 
In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 


Here,  too,  are  twilight  nooks  and  dells  ; 
And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  tells. 
The  damsel  kind,  from  danger  freed. 
Did  grateful  pay  her  champion's  meed." 
He   spoke   to  cheer  Lord  Marmion's 

mind  ; 
Perchance  to  show  his  lore  design'd ; 

For  Eustace  much  had  pored 
Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome, 
In  the  hall -window  of  his  home. 
Imprinted  at  the  antiuue  dome 

Of  Caxton,  or  de  \V orde. 
Therefore  he  spoke, — but  spoke  in  vain, 
For  Marmion  answer  d  nought  again. 

V. 

Now  sudden,  distant  trumpets  shrill, 
In  notes  prolong'd  by  wood  and  hill, 

Were  heard  to  echo  far : 
Each  ready  archer  grasp'd  his  bow, 
But  by  the  flourish  soon  they  know, 

They  breathed  no  jioint  of  war. 
Yet  cautious,  as  in  foeman's  land, 
Lord  Marmion's  order  speeds  the  band, 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain  ; 
And  scarce  a  furlong  had  they  rode. 
When  thinner  trees,  receding,  show'd 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Just  in  that  advantageous  glade. 
The  halting  troop  a  line  had  made. 
As  forth  from  the  opposing  shade 

Issued  a  gallant  train. 

VI. 

First  came  the  trumpets,  at  whose  clang 
So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang ; 
On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  press*d, 
With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest ; 
Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore, 
\Vhich  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon  bore : 
Heralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name 
Bute,  Islay,  Marchmount,Rothsay,came, 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  Argent,  Or,  and  Azure  glowing, 

Attendant  on  a  King-at-arms, 
Whose  hand   the   armorial    truncheon 

held. 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  quell'd, 

W^hen  wildest  its  alarms. 

VII. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age  ; 
In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage, 
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As  on  King's  errand  come  ; 
Bat  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 
Expression  found  its  home ; 
The  nash  of  that  satiric  rage, 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage. 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age, 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome. 
On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  he  paced; 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

With  the  proud  heron-plume. 
From  his  steed's  shoulder,  loin,  and 
breast. 
Silk  housings  swept  the  ground. 
With   Scotland's  arms,   device,  and 
crest. 
Embroidered  round  and  round. 
The  double  tressure  might  you  see, 

First  by  Achaius  borne, 
The  thistle  and  the  fleur-de-lis. 
And  gallant  unicorn. 
So  bright  the  King's  amorial  coat. 
That  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note, 
Tn  living  colours,  blazon'd  brave. 
The  Lion,  which  his  title  gave ; 
A  train,  which  well  beseem'd  his  state. 
But  all  unarm' d,  around  him  wait. 
Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account. 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charms. 
Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lion  King-at-arms ! 

VIII. 

Down  from   his   horse   did    Marmion 

spring, 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  Lion-King ; 
For  well  the  stately  Baron  knew 
To  him  such  courtesy  was  due. 
Whom  royal  James  himself  had  crownM, 
And  on  his  temples  placed  the  round 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem  : 
And  M'et  his  brow  with  hallow' d  wine. 
And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 

The  emblematic  gem. 
Their  mutual  greetings  duly  made. 
The  Lion  thus  his  message  said  : — 
"Though  Scotland's  King  hath  deeply 

swore 
Ne'er  to  knit  faith  with  Henry  more, 
And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 
From  England  to  his  royal  court ; 
Yet,  for  he  knows  Lord  Marmion's  name^ 


And  honours  much  his  warlike  fame. 
My  liege  hath  deemed  it  shame,  and  lack 
Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back  ; 
And,  by  his  order,  I,  your  guide. 
Must  lodging  fit  and  fair  provide. 
Till  finds  King  Tames  meet  time  to  see 
The  flower  of  English  chivalry." 

IX. 

Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay. 
Lord  Marmion  bears  it  as  he  may. 
The  Palmer,  his  mysterious  guide,     ' 
Beholding  thus  his  place  supplied, 

Sought  to  tak;e  leave  in  vain  : 
Strict  was  the  Lion-King's  command. 
That  none,  who  rode  in  Marmion 's  band, 

Should  sever  from  the  train  : 
"  England  has  here  enow  of  spies 
In  Lady  Heron's  witching  eyes  : " 
To  Marchmount  thus,  apart,  he  said. 
But  fair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 
The  right-hand  path  they  now  decline. 
And  trace  against  the  stream  the  Tyne. 

X. 

At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind. 

Where  Crichtoun  Castle  crowns  the 
bank  ; 
For  there  the  Lion's  care  assigned 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 
That  Castle  lises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne  : 
And  far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creeps 
From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep. 
Where  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep^ 

You  hear  her  streams  repine. 
The  towers  in  different  ages  rose ; 
Their  various  architecture  shows 

The  builders'  various  hands ; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  could  oppose, 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  Us  foes, 

The  vengeful  Douglas  bands. 

XI. 

Crichtoun  !  though  now  thy  miry  court 
But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep. 
Thy  turrets  rude,  and  totter'd  Keep, 

Have  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort 

Oft  have  I  traced,  within  thy  fort, 
Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystic  sense. 
Scutcheons  of  honour,  or  ]>retence, 

Quartered  in  old  armorial  sort. 
Remains  of  rude  magnificence. 
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Nor  wholly  yet  had  time  defaced 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair ; 
Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbraced, 
\Vhose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laced. 

Adorn  thy  ruin'd  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpair'd  below, 
The  court-yard's  graceful  ])ortico ; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row 
Of  fair  hewn  facets  richly  show 
Their  pointed  diamond  form, 
yhough  there  but  houseless  cattle  go. 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 
And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore, 
Where  ofl  whilom  were  captives 
pent, 
The  darkness  of  thy  Massy  More  ;  * 
Or,   from  thy  grass-grown   battle- 
ment, 
May  trace,  in  undulating  line. 
The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

XII. 

Another  aspect  Crichtoun  show'd. 
As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode  ; 
But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 
Received  him  at  the  outer  gate ; 
For  none  were  in  the  Castle  then. 
But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 
With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing 

dame. 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion,  came; 
Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  yeac^  old, 
Proffer'd  the  Baron's  rein  to  hold  ; 
For  each  man  that  could  draw  a  sword 
Had  march'd  that  morning  with  their 

lord. 
Earl  Adam  Hepburn, — ^he  who  died 
On  Flodden,  by  his  sovereign's  side : 
Long  may  his  Lady  look  in  vain  ! 
She  ne'er  shall  see  his  gallant  train 
Come  sweeping  back  through  Crichtoun- 

Dean. 
*Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 
Of  hated  Both  well  slainVl  their  fame. 

XIII. 
And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest. 

With  every  rite  that  honour  claims, 
Attende<l  as  the  King's  own  guest ; — 

Such  the  comman  I  of  Royal  James, 
Who  marshal  I'd  then  his  land's  array. 
Upon  the  Borough-moor  that  lay. 

*  The  pit,  or  priMn  vault. — See  Appendix. 


Perchance  he  would  not  foeman's  eye 
Upon  his  gathering  host  should  pry, 
Till  full  prepared  was  every  band 
To  marcli  against  the  English  land. 
Here  while  they  dwelt,  did  Lindesay*s 

wit 
Ofl  cheer  the  Baron's  moodier  fit ; 
And,  in  his  turn,  he  knew  to  prize 
Lord   Marmion's   powerful   mind,   and 

wise, — 
Train'd  in  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
And  policies  of  war  and  peace. 

XIV. 

It  chanced,  as  fell  the  second  night, 

That  on  the  battlements  they  walk'd, 
And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light. 

Of  varying  topics  talked  ; 
And,  unaware,  the  Herald -bard 
Said,    Marmion    might    his    toil    have 
spared. 

In  travelling  so  far  ; 
For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  Englisli  war  : 
And,  closer  (juestion'cl,  thus  he  told 
A  tale,  which  chronicles  of  old 
In  Scottish  story  have  enrolled  : — 

XV. 

Sir  pnbitr  ^intrcsag's  falc. 

**  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair, 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling. 
In  Scotland  far  beyond  compare, 

Linlithgow  is  excelling  ; 
And  in  its  park,  in  jovial  June, 
How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tunc, 

How  blithe  the  blackbird's  lay ! 
The  wild-Uuck  bells  from  ferny  brake. 
The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake  ; 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  Uike 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is,  to  our  Sovereign  dear. 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  the  year : 
Too  well  his  cause  of  grief  you  know, 
June  saw  his  father's  overthrow. 
Woe  to  the  traitor^  who  could  bring 
The  princely  boy  against  his  King  ! 
Still  in  his  conscience  burns  the  sting. 
Tn  oflkes  as  strict  as  Lent, 
King  James's  June  is  ever  spent. 
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XVI. 

•*  When  last  thisruthful  month  was  come, 
And  in  Linlithgow's  ht^Iy  dome 

The  Kingj,  as  wont,  was  praying ; 
While,  for  his  royal  father's  soul, 
The  chanters  sunjj,  the  bells  did  toll, 

The  Bishop  mass  w^as  saying — 
For  now  the  year  brought  round  again 
The  day  the  luckless  king  was  slain — 
In  Katharine's  aisle  the  Monarch  knelt, 
With  sackcloth -shirt  and  iron  belt, 

And  eves  with  sorrow  streaming ; 
Around  him,  in  their  stalls  of  state. 
The  Thistle's  Knight- Companions  sate, 

Their  banners  o  er  them  beaming. 
I  too  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 
Bedeafen'd  with  the  jangling  knell. 
Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell. 

Through      the      stain'd       casement 
gleaming ; 
Bat,  while  I  marked  what  next  befell. 

It  secm'd  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepp'd  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight, 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white  ; 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair. — 
Now,  mock   me  not,  when,  good  my 

l^)rd, — 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  wonl. 
That,  when  I  saw  his  placid  grace. 
His  simple  majesty  of  face, 
His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pace 

So  stately  gliding  on, — 
Seem'd  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  Saint, 
Who  propp'd  the  Virgin  in  her  faint, — 

The  loved  Apostle  John  I 

XVII. 

"He  stepped  before  the  Monarch's  chair, 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there, 

And  little  reverence  made  ; 
Nor  head,  nor  Iwdy,  bow'd  nor  bent. 
But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  leant. 

And  words  like  these  he  said. 
In  a  low  voice — but  never  tone 
So  thnll'd  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and 

bone  : — 
•  My  mother  sent  me  from  afar. 
Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war,— 


I 


Woe  waits  on  thine  array  ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair. 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  wam'd,  beware  : 

God  keep  thee  as  he  may  ! ' — 

The  wondering   Monarch  seem'd  to 
seek 
For  answer,  and  found  none  ; 

And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak, 
The  monitor  was  gone. 
The  Marshal  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  pass'd  ; 
But,  lighter  than  the  whirlwinds  blast. 

He  vanish'd  from  our  eyes. 
Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast, 

Tliat  glances  but,  and  dies.  '* 

XVIII. 

While    Lindesay    told    his    marvel 
strange. 
The  twilight  was  so  pale. 
He  mark'd    not    Marmion's   colour 
change. 
While  listening  to  the  tale  ; 
But,  after  a  suspended  pause, 
The  Baron  spoke: — "  Of  Nature's  laws 

So  strong  I  held  the  force. 
That  never  suix?rhuman  cause 
Could  e'er  control  their  course  ; 
And,  three  days  since,  hail  judged  your 

aim 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your  game. 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  Twec^l, 
What  much  has  changed  my  sceptic 

creed. 
And  made   me    credit  aught. — "    He 

siaid. 
And  seem'd  to  wish  his  words  unsaid  : 
But,  by  that  strong  emotion  press'd. 
Which  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast, 

Kven  when  discovery's  pain. 
To  Lindesay  did  at  length  unfold 
The  tale  his  village  host  had  told. 

At  (iifford,  to  his  train. 
Nought  of  the  Palmer  says  he  there, 
And  nought  of  Constance,  or  of  Clare; 
The  thoughts  which  broke  his  sleep,  he 

seems 
To  mention  but  as  feverish  dreams. 

XIX. 

" In  vain,"  said  he, "to  rest  I  spread 
My  burning  limbs,  andcouch'dmy  head : 
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Fantastic  thoughts  returned  ; 
And,  by  their  wild  dominion  led, 

My  heart  within  me  bum'd. 
So  sore  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  mv  steed,  and  forth  I  rode, 
And,  as  tne  moon  shone  bright  and  cold, 
Soon  reach'd  the  camp  upon  the  wold. 
The  southern  entrance  I  pass'd  through. 
And  halted,  and  my  bugle  blew. 
Methought  an  answer  met  my  ear, — 
Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear, 
So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown. 
It  mi^t  be  echo  of  my  own. 

XX. 

"  Thus  judging,  for  a  little  space 
I  listen  d,  ere  I  left  the  place ; 

But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes, 
Nor  yet  can  think  they  serv'd  me  true. 
When  sudden  in  the  ring  I  view. 
In  form  distinct  of  shape  and  hue, 

A  mounted  champion  rise. — 
Tve  fought.  Lord- Lion,  many  a  day, 
In  single  fight,  and  mix'd  affray. 
And  ever,  I  myself  mav  say. 

Have  borne  me  as  a  knight ; 
But  when  this  unexpected  foe 
Seem'd  starting  from  the  p;ulf  below, — 
I  care  not  though  the  truth  I  show, — 

I  trembled  with  affright ; 
And  as  I  placed  in  rest  my  spear. 
My  hand  so  shook  for  very  fear, 

I  scarce  could  couch  it  right. 


XXI. 


II 


"Why  need  my  tongue  the  issue  tell  ? 

We  ran  our  course, — my  charger  fell ; — 

What  could   he    'gainst  the  shock  of 

hell  ?— 

I  roU'd  up>on  the  plain. 

High  o'er  my  head,   with  threatening 

hand. 
The  spectre  shook  his  naked  brand, — 

Yet  did  the  worst  remain  : 
My  dazzled  eyes  I  upward  cast, — 
■  Not  opening  hell  itself  could  blast 
Their  sight,  like  what  I  saw  ! 
Full  on  his  face  the  moonbeam  strook, — 
A  face  could  never  be  mistook  ! 
I  knew  the  stem  vindictive  look. 
And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 


I  saw  the  face  of  one  who,  fled 

To  foreign  climes,  has  long  been  dead, — 

I  well  believe  the  last  ; 
For  ne'er,  from  vizor  raised,  did  stare 
A  human  warrior,  with  a  glare 

So  grimly  and  so  ghast. 
Thrice  o'er  my  head  he  shook  the  blade  ; 
But  when  to  good  Saint  George  I  pray'd, 
(The  first  time  e'er  I  ask'd  his  aid,) 

He  plunged  it  in  the  sheath  ; 
And,  on  his  courser  mounting  light. 
He  seem'd  to  vanish  from  my  sight  : 
The  moonbeam  droop'd,   and  deepest 
night 

Simk  down  upon  the  heath. — 

*Twere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 
To  know  his  face,  that  met  me  there, 

Called  by  his  hatred  from  the  grave. 
To  cumber  upper  air  : 
Dead  or  alive,  good  cause  had  he 
To  be  my  mortal  enemy." 

XXII. 

Marveird  Sir  David  of  the  Mount ; 
Then,  leam'd  in  story,  'ran  recount 

Such  chance  had  happed  of  old, 
When  once,  near   Norham,  there  did 

fight 
A  spectre  fell  of  fiendish  might. 
In  likeness  of  a  Scottish  knight, 

With  Brian  Bulmer  bold, 
And  train'd  him  nigh  to  disallow 
The  aid  of  his  baptismal  vow. 
**  And  such  a  phantom,  too,  'tis  said. 
With  Highland  broadsword,  targe,  and 
plaid. 

And  fingers  red  with  gore. 
Is  seen  in  Rothiemurcus  glade. 
Or  where  the  sable  pine-trees  shade 
Dark  Toman  toul,  and  Auchnaslaid, 

Dromouchty,  or  Glenmore.* 
And  yet  whate'er  such  legends  say. 
Of  warlike  demon,  ghost,  or  fay. 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain. 
Spotless  in  faith,  in  bosom  bold, 
True  son  of  chivalry  should  bold 

These  midnight  terrors  vain  ; 

*  The  forest  of  Glenmore  was  re|nited  to  be 
haunted  by  a  spirit  called  Lhamdearg,  or  Red- 
hand. 
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For  seldom  have  such  spirits  power 
I   To  harm,  save  in  the  evil  hour, 
When  guilt  we  meditate  within. 
Or  harbour  unrepented  sin." — 
Lord  Marmion  turn'd  him  half  aside, 
And  twice  to  clear  his  voice  he  tried, 

Then  press'd  Sir  David's  hand, — 
But  nought,  at  length,  in  answer  said, 
And  here  their  farther  converse  staid, 

Each  ordering  that  his  band 
Should  l)owne  them  with  the  rising  day, 
To  Scotland  s  camp  to  take  their  way, — 

Such  was  the  King's  command. 

XXIII. 

Early  they  took  Dun-Edin's  road, 
And  I  could  trace  each  step  they  trode  : 
HUl,   brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor 

stone. 
Lies  on  the  path  to  me  unknown. 
Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lore ; 
But,  passing  such  disgression  o'er. 
Suffice  it  that  their  route  was  laid 
Across  the  furzy  hills  of  Braid. 
They  passM  the  glen  and  scanty  rill. 
And  climb'd  the  opposing  bank,  until 
They  gain'd  the  top  of  Blackford  Hill. 

XXIV. 

Blackford !     on    whose    uncultured 
breast. 
Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and 
whin, 
A  truant-boy,  I  sought  the  nest, 
Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest. 

While  rose  on  breezes  thin. 
The  murmur  of  the  city  crowd. 
And,  from  his  steeple  jangling  loud, 

Saint  Giles's  mingling  din. 
Now,  from  the  summit  to  the  plain. 
Waves  all  the  hill  with  yellow  grain  ; 

And  o'er  the  landscape  as  I  look. 
Nought  do  I  see  unchanged  remain, 
Save  the  rude  cliffs  and  chiming 
brook. 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moan. 
Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone. 

XXV. 

But  different  far  the  chance  has  been, 
Since  Marmion,  from  the  crown 

Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scene 
Upon  the  bent  so  brown  : 


Thousand  pavilions,  white  aft  snow. 
Spread  all  the  Borough -moor  below, 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down  ; — 
A  thousand,  did  I  say  ?  I  ween. 
Thousands   on   thousands,    there  were 

seen, 
That  chequer'd  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town  ; 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far, 
Forming  a  camp  irregular  ; 
Oft  giving  way,  where  still  there  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood, 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene. 
And  tamed  theglaring  white  with  green  : 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay, 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 

XXVI. 

For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain. 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plain. 
And  from  the  southern  Redswire  edge, 
To  farthfest  Rosse's  rocky  letlge ; 
From  west  to  east,  from  south  to  north, 
Scotland  sent  all  her  warriors  forth. 
Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
(^f  myriads  up  the  mountain  come; 
The  horses'  tramp,  and  tingling  clank. 
Where  chiefs  review'd  their  vassal  rank. 

And  charger's  shrilling  neigh  ; 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance 
While  frequent  flash'd,  from  shield  and 

lance, 
^  The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

XXVII. 

Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air. 
The  wreaths  of  failing  smoke  declare 
To  embers  now  the  brands  decay'd, 
Where  the  night-watch  their  fires  had 

made. 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain. 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain. 
And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car. 
By  sluggish  oxen  tupg'd  to  war  ; 
And   there    were    Borth wick's   Sisters 

Seven,* 
And  culverins  which  France  had  given. 
Ill-omen'd  gift  !  the  guns  remain 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 

*  S«ven  culverins  so  called,  ca^t  by  one  Borth- 
wick. 
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TteREE  years  separated  Scott's  second  poetical  venture  from  his  first ;  but  the 
**  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  followed  **  Marmion  after  an  interval  of  little  more  than  a 
couple  of  years.  Scott  has  told  us  himself  the  alarm  of  his  aimt,  *  when  she  heard  that 
he  was  meditating  another  appesd  to  public  favour,  lest  he  should  in  any  way  injure 
the  great  popularity  he  had  already  achieved,  or,  in  her  own  words,  lest  standing 
so  high  he  got  a  severe  fall  if  he  attempted  to  climb  higher.  **  And  a  favourite, 
she  added,  sententiously,  **  will  not  be  permitted  to  stumble  with  impunity,"  But 
Scott,  without  being  guiltv  of  any  overweening  self-confidence,  had  taken  the 
measure  of  his  powers,  ancl  felt  that  he  might  s^eLy  make  the  effort.  Besides,  he 
conceived  that  he  held  his  distinguished  position  as  the  most  successful  poet  of  the 
day,  on  much  the  same  condition  as  the  champion  of  the  prize-ring  holds  the  belt 
— that  of  being  always  ready  to  show  proofs  of  his  skill.  The  result  fullv  justified 
his  resolution.     Measured  even  by  the  standard  of  the  "  Minstrel "  and  "  Marmion, " 
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generally  acknowledged  to  be,   in   Lockhart's  wovds,    "  the  most  interesting, 
romantic,  picturesque,  and  graceful  of  his  great  poems." 

Scott's  acquaintance  with  the  Highlands  dated  from  his  boyhood.  He  had 
visited  them  before  his  sixteenth  year,  and  repeatedly  returned  thither.  His  first 
introduction  to  the  scenery  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake "  was  curious  enough. 
He  entered  it,  "  riding  in  all  the  dignity  of  danger,  with  a  front  and  rear-guard, 
and  loaded  arms."  He  was  then  a  writer's  apprentice,  or,  in  English  phrase,  an 
attorney's  clerk,  and  had  been  despatched'  by  his  father  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
a  legal  instrument  against  some  Maclarens,  refractory  tenants  of  Stewart  of  Appin. 
The  armed  force  with  which  he  was  attended,  consisting  of  a  seijeant  and  six  men 
from  a  Highland  regiment  lying  in  Stirling  Castle,  proved  unnecessary,  for  no 
resistance  was  offer^  The  Maclarens  had  decam{>ed,  and  Scott  afterwards 
learned  that  they  went  to  America.  That  such  an  escort  should  have  been  deemed 
needful,  however,  gives  one  an  idea  of  what  the  Highlands  and  the  inhabitants 
were  even  at  a  time  so  close  upon  our  own  day.  In  the  course  of  his  successive 
excursions  to  the  Highlands^  Scott  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
recesses.  He  not  only  became  familiar  with  the  people,  but,  as  one  of  his 
friends  said,  even  the  goats  might  have  claimed  him  as  an  old  friend  With  cha- 
racteristic conscientiousness,  however,  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  **  Lady 
of  the  I^ke,"  he  did  not  trust  to  the  impressions  thus  acquired  to  guide  him  in 
the  descriptions  of  scenery,  which  form  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  poem,  and 
render  it,  even  now,  one  of  the  most  minute  and  faithful  hand-books  to  the  region 
in  which  the  drama  of  Ellen  and  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  is  enacted.  He  made  a 
fpedal  tour,  in  order  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  local  circumstances  of  the  stoiy, 

*  Miss  Christjan  RudMrfisrd,  lus  modier'ft  wttcs. 
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and  a  hot  gallop  from  the  banks  of  Loch  Vennachar  to  Stirling  Castle  measured 
the  time  which  was  allotted  to  King  James  for  his  flight  after  the  cqmbat  with 
Roderick  Dhu.  This  "  fiery  progress "  was  otherwise  well  known  to  him.  Its 
principal  land -marks  were  so  many  hospitable  mansions  where  he  had  been  a 
welcome  and  grateful  guest — B laird rummond,  ,the  residence .  of  Lord  Kaimes  ; 
Ochtertyre,  that  of  John  Ramsay,  the  antiquary  ;  and  Kier,  the  seat  of  tjje  Stirling 
family  (now  represented  by  Sir  William  Maxwell,  M!P.)«  The  usual  route  of  the 
tourist  reverses  that  of  Fitzjames's  desperate  ride.  Starting  from  "  grey  Stirling, 
with  her  tbwers  and  town,'  he  leaves  behind  him  the  Abbey^  Craig,  the  site  of 
the  Wallace  monument,  and  crosses  the  Forth  and  the  Allan.  The  seats  above 
mentioned  are  all  in  this  neighbourhood,  while  further  on  are  Doime,  with  its 
ruined  castle,  once  the  re;sidence  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and.  afterwards  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  Deanstown,  wh^e  there  are  now  extensive  cottoo-mills.  Skirting  the 
Teith,  the  traveller  sees,  on  the  north,  bank,  Lanrick  Castle,  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  chieftain  oif  Clan-Gregor  (Sir  Evan  Murray),  and  soon  reaches  Callander, 
which  is  now  the  favourite  head-quarte|rs  of  those  who  wish  to  make  excursions 
into  the  region  which  Scott  rendered  at  once  famous  and  fashionable.  Benlpdi 
(2,882  feet)  rises  on  the  north;  Ben-a'an  (1800)  is  further  west,  and  Benyenue 
(2,386)  appears  to  the  south.  At.  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Vennachar, 
where  it  contracts  into  the  river  Teith,  is  Coilantogle,  the  scene  of  the  fight 
between  King  James  and  Rhoderick  Dhu.  This  was  the  limit  of  the  chieftain*s 
passport,  "  Clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard,"  and  here,  on  terms  x>f,  equality,  he 
challenged  the  mysterious  stranger. "        ' 

"  The  Chief  in  sOenoe  strode  before. 

And  reached  that  torrents  sounding  shor^ 
Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  laxes. 
From  Vennaduur  in  silver  breaks, 
Sweeps  through  the  plain  and  ceaseless  mines 
On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines 
Where  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  world. 
Of  yore  her  eagle  wing^unfurl'd." 

The  Iast.^es  refer  ^o  the  supposed  traces ^f  Roman  occupation  in  theinounds 
on  the  haiUgh  of  Callander,  and  also  near  the  railway  station,  which  bear  the 
name  of  t^  Roman  Camp.  It  is,  however,,  still  matter  of  controversy  whether 
these  embankments  are  of  human  or  of  natural  origin.  At  the  other  end  of  Loch 
Vennachar,  which  is  five  miles  long,  is  the  muster-place  of  Clan  Alpine — Lanridc 
Mead.  The  sudden  revelation  of  the  ambuscade  is  supposed  to  takctplace  a. little 
fiurther  to  the  westward,  when 

**  Instant  through  copse  and  heath  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears,  and  bended  bows* 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Spnug  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe." 

Within  a  mile  "  Duncraggan*s  huts  "  appear,  where  Malise  surrenders  the  fiery 
cross  to  the  young  Angus,  by  the  side  of  his  father's  bier,  while  the  wail  of  the 
coronach  for  the  dead  is  ^mingled  with  lamentations  for  the  orphan's  danger.* 
About  a  mile  up  Glenfinlas  (once  a  royal  deer  forest,  and  still  inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by  Stewarts),  which  here  opens  on  the  right,  is  the  waterfall,  which 
pours  down 

" —  that  huge  cliff,  whose  ample  Teige 
Tradition  calls  the  hero's  targe," 


— "^    ■'  ^^*'*  Angus  gives  up  the  cross  to  Norman,  Ae  bridegroom,  stands  by  the 
nde  of  the  Teith.  near  Loch  Lubnaig,  while  die  rest  of  the  course  was  by  Loch  Voil,  Loch  Dotne, 


•  St.  Bride's  Chapel, 

_ide  of  the  Teitl^^near ., „.^  ww«.-*  ™ 

to  the  source  of  Balvaig,  and  thence  southwards  down  Strath-Gaztney. 
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where  an  outlaw  is  reported  to  have  found  shelter,  and  where  the  white  bull  was 
slain  from  which  the  chieftain  sought  an  augury.  The  Brig  of  Turk,  said  to  take 
its  name  from  a  ferocious  boar  which  lokg  haunted  the  spot,  comes  next ;  and  thai 
the  road  which  gives  access  to  the  Trosacte,  skirts  the  north  shore  of  Loch  Achray 
(Lake  of  the  Laurel  Field),  "between  the  precipice  and  brake." 

Although  the  name  "Trosachs"  is  often  loosely  applied  to  the  whole  r^on 
comprising  Loch  Katrine  and  the  adjoining  lakes,  it  belongs,  strictly  speaking,  only 
to  the  part  between  Loch  Achray  and  Lodi  Katrine. 

The  Trosachs,  or  Bristled  Territory,  as  the  word  signifies  in  Gaelic,  now  foim 
the  entrance  to  one  of  the  chief  passes  of  the  Grampians  ;  but  formerly  it  was  a 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  all,  save  the  most  alert  and  enterprising  travellers. 
Until  a  comparatively  recent  time  a  ladder  of  branches  and  roots  of  trees,  sus- 
pended over  a  steep  crag,  afforded  the  only  means  of  traversing  the  defile. 

"  No  fnthway  met  the  wanderer's  view, 
Unless  he  climbed  with  footing  nice 
A  far  projecting  precipice  ; 
The  broom's  tough  roots  his  ladder  made. 
The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid." 

It  is  an  instance  of  the  complete  manner  in  which  Scott  has  identified  himself 
with  this  district,  that  the  defile  at  the  end  of  the  Trosachs  is  known  as  Bea- 
lach-an-Duine  (so  called  from  a  skirmish  between  the  Highlanders  and  a  party 
of  Cromwell's  troops,  in  which  one  of  the  latter  was  killed),  sdthough  the  real  pass 
of  that  name  is  at  some  distance  to  the  east,  on  the  old  road.  It  was  in  the 
opening  gorge  of  the  Trosachs  that  Fitzjames's  "  gallant  grey  "  sank  exhausted ; 
and  the  guides  point  out  this  and  the  spots  where  the  other  incidents  of  the  poem 
are  represented  as  having  occurred  witn  as  careful  an  identification  as  if  they  had 
been  actually  historic  localities.  The  savage  tumultuous  wildness  of  the  Trosachs 
is  rendered  more  striking  by,  and  in  turn  enhances,  the  rich  loveliness  of  Loch 
Katrine,  which  suddenly  appears  in  sight  at  a  turn  in  the  road.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  lake  a  projecting  spit  of  land  forms 


"  A  narrow  inlet  still  and  deep. 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim 
As  served  the  wild-duck's  brood  to  swim.* 


Ellen's  Isle,  also,  blocks  the  prospect  It  is  only  by  a  rude  scramble  over  the 
rocks  in  the  direction  of  the  old  road  that  the  point  can  be  reached  from  which 
Fitzjames  beheld  the  lake  and  its  islets.  Some  lower  eminences  afford  a  partial 
view,  but  it  is  usually  from  the  little  steamer  which  plies  during  the  season  that 
the  magnificent  scene  is  disclosed  to  the  tourist  in  its  full  extent  The  lake 
measures  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  average  breadth,  and  is  of  a  wind- 
ing  serpentine  form.  Towards  the  west  its  shores  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  and 
each  side  is  clothed  with  dense  copse-wood.  The  silver  strand  where  the  royal 
wanderer  first  sees  Ellen,  lies  to  the  left  of  the  road — 

**  A  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow.** 

The  island,  with  its  tangled  screen,  lies  in  front,  and  a  little  lodge,  answering  to 
the  description  in  the  poem,  was  some  vears  back  to  be  found  there.  It  was  acci- 
dentally burned,  however,  and  the  hidden  bower,  like  the  heroine  who  lived  there, 
must  now  be  supplied  by  the  imagination.  In  other  respects  Scott's  picture  is 
fully  realized,  nor  do  the  guides  forget  to  call  forth  the  echo  which  answered  Fitz- 
james's  bugle.  There  are  other  islands  besides  this,  and  on  one  of  them  are  the 
rains  of  the  Castle  of  Macgregor.  On  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  opposite  to 
Ellen's  Isle,  is  Coir-nan-Uriskui,  or  Goblm's  Cave,  where  Dougjlas  bid  Vivcsffi^ 
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with  his  daughter,  a  vast  circular  hollow  in  the  mountain,  some  few  yards  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  which  gradually  narrows  towards  the  bottom.  It  is  enclosed 
on  all  sides  by  steep  cliffs,  while  brushwood  and  boulders  hide  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern.  The  U  risks,  from  whom  the  place  derives  its  name,  were  shaggy  imps  of 
the  Brownie  kind. 

The  Pass  of  Cattle,  or  Bealach-nam-bo  (so  called  from  the  herds  which  the 
cattle-lifters  used  to  drive  this  way),  which  may  be  reached  either  through  an 
opening  in  the  cave  or  by  another  path,  is  higher  up.  Scott  declared  this  to  be 
"the  most  sublime  piece  of  scenery  that  the  imagination  can  conceive;"  and 
although  much  of  its  imposing  effect  has  departed  since  the  axe  was  laid  to  the 
overhan^g  timber  on  Benvenue,  it  has  still  a  wild  grandeur  which,  in  some 
degree,  justifies  the  eulogium. 

When  Scott  first  spoke  of  taking  Rokeby  as  the  scene  of  a  poem,  his  friend 
Morritt  jocularly  declared  that  he  should  at  once  raise  the  rent  of  an  inn  on  his 
estate  as  some  compensation  for  the  rush  of  tourists  which  might  be  expected  to 
follow  the  publication  of  the  poem.  The  effect  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  in  this 
respect  was  certainly  such  as  to  justify  the  anticipation.  The  poem  happened  to 
appear  in  May,  and  before  July  the  Trosachs  nad  been  invaded  by  a  horde  of 
pleasure-travellers.  Crowds  started  for  Loch  Katrine.  The  little  inns  scattered 
at  intervals  along  the  high  roads  were  filled  to  overflowing ;  and  numerous  cot- 
tages were  turned  into  taverns.  Shepherds  and  gillies  suddenly  found  themselves 
able  to  make  whait  they  deemed  splendid  fortunes,  by  acting  as  guides  to  visitors 
who  wished  to  compare  the  realities  of  nature  with  the  poetical  descriptions  which 
had  so  enchanted  them.  It  is  stated  as  a  fact  that  from  the  year  m  which  the 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  was  published,  the  post-horse  duty  in  Scotland  rose  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  even  continued  to  do  so  regularly  for  some  time  after- 
wards, as  successive  editions  of  the  poem  appeared,  and  as  the  circle  of  readers 
grew  wider.  The  seclusion  of  the  Lower  Highlands  ¥ras  at  an  end.  Before  Scott 
made  the  region  fashionable,  the  Trosachs  were  only  a  vague  name  to  most  of  the 
townspeople  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Here  and  there  a  sportsman  in  search  of 
grouse  and  capercailzie,  or  a  man  of  business  on  some  chance  errand,  ventured 
among  those  wilds  ;  but  the  ordinary  holiday-tourist  never  dreamed  of  turning  his 
steps  in  that  direction.  But  no  sooner  did  the  poem  appear  than  not  only  Scots, 
bat  £n£|lish,  thronged  to  the  Trosachs,  which  indeed  quiclkly  became  more  familiar 
to  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  long  distance  and  tedious  journey,  than  the 
Welsh  hills  which  were  comparatively  close  at  hand.  Such  an  influx  of  visitors, 
most  of  them  wealthy,  and  willing  to  pay  well  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  at  home,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
condition  of  the  natives.  Their  primitive  simplicity,  as  well  as  perhaps  in  some  cases 
their  primitive  honesty,  has  departed,  but  contact  with  strangers  has  quickened 
their  mtelligence,  and  widened  their  ideas,  as  well  as  filled  their  pockets.  The 
money  thus  brouprht  into  the  country  has  been  applied,  not  only  to  improving  the 
accommodation  for  travellers,  but  to  the  development  of  various  industries,  50  that 
the  route  of  the  tourist  may  now  for  the  most  part  be  traced  not  merelv  by  the 
nataial  beauties  through  which  it  passes,  but  by  a  thriving  and  busy  population. 
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CANTO  FIRST. 

Harp  of  the  North  !  that  mouldering  long  hast  hung 

On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  Saint  Fillan's  spring. 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung, 

Till  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  cling, 
Muffling  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string, — 

O  Minstrel  Harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep  ? 
Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring. 

Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  keep. 
Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep  ? 

Not  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd. 
When  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won. 

Aroused  the  fearful,  or  subdued  the  proud. 
At  each  according  pause,  was  heard  aloud 

Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high ! 
Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  bow'd ; 

For  still  the  burden  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was  Knighthood's  dauntless  deed,  ancl  Beauty^s  matchless  eye. 

O  wake  once  more !  how  rude  soe*er  the  hand 

That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to  stray ; 
O  wake  once  more  !  though  scarce  my  skill  conunand 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay : 
Though  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die  away. 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain. 
Yet  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway. 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touched  in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more  !  Enchantress,  wake  again  ! 


I. 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill. 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill, 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade  ; 
But,  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head. 
The  deep-mouth'd  bloodhound's  heavy 

bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way, 
And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne. 
Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 


IL 

As  Chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
"  To  arms  !  the  foemen  storm  the  wsJl," 
The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took, 
The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook ; 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
Toss*d  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky ; 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snufTd  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listened  to  the  cry^ 
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That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nigh ; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appear'c^ 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he 

clear'd. 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 

III. 

Yell'd  on  the  view  the  opening  pack  ; 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  back ; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
The  awakened  mountain  gave  response. 
A  hundred  dogs  bayM  deep  and  strong, 
ClatterM  a  hundred  steeds  along, 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out, 
A  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout ; 
With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo. 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe. 
Close  in  her  covert  cower*d  the  doe. 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high, 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye. 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din   « 
Returned  from  cavern,  clif!^  and  linn. 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still. 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

IV. 

Less  loud  the  sounds  of  silvan  war 
Disturbed  the  heights  of  Uam-Var, 
And  roused  the  cavern,  where,  *tis  told, 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old  ; 
For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won. 
High  in  his  pathway  hun^  the  sun. 
And  many  a  gallant,  stay  d  perforce. 
Was  fain  to  breathe  his  faltering  horse, 
And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer. 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near ; 
So  shrewdly  on  the  mountain  side. 
Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 

V. 

The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow. 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath. 
The  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wandered  o*er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor, 
And  ponder  d  refuge  from  his  toil. 
By  far  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle. 


But  nearer  was  the  copsewood  grey. 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achray, 
And  mingled  with  tne  pine-trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Benvenue. 
Fresh  vigour  wfth  the  hope  returned. 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spum'd. 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race, 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VI. 

'T  were  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o'er, 
As  swept  the  hunt  through  Cambus- 

more; 
What  reins  were  tightened  in  despair, 
When  rose  Benledi  s  ridge  in  air ; 
Who  flagg'd  upon  Bochastle's  heath, 
Who  shunn'd  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith, — 
For  twice  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  gallant  stag  swam  stoutly  o*er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far. 
That  reach*d  the  lake  of  Vennachar ; 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won. 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

VII. 

Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal. 

That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and 

steel ; 
For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Emboss'd  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil. 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew, 
The  labouring  stag  strain'd  full  in  view. 
Two  dogs  of  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 
Unmatoi'd  for  courage,  breath,and  speed. 
Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came. 
And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game  ; 
For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  from  his 

haunch. 
Vindictive  toil'd  the  bloodhounds  stanch; 
Nor  nearer  might  the  degs  attain. 
Nor  farther  might  the  quarry  strain. 
Thus  up  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
Between  the  precipice  and  brake. 
O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

VIIL 

The  Hunter  mark'd  that  mountain  high, 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundary. 
And  deem'd  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay, 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barr'd  the  way ; 
Already  gloiymg  in  the  prize. 
Measured  his  antlers  with  his  eyes ; 
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For  the  death-wound  and  death-halloo, 
Mustered  his  breath,his  whinyard  drew; — 
But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared. 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared, 
The  wily  quarry  shunn'd  the  shock, 
And  tumM  him  from  the  opposing  rock; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  glen. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  Hunter's  ken, 
In  the  deep  Trosachs'  wildest  nook 
His  solitary  refuge  took. 
There,  while  close  couch'd,  the  thicket 

shed 
Cold  dews  and  wild  flowers  on  his  head^ 
He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain. 
Chiding- the  rocks  that  yell'd  again. 

IX. 

Close  otf  the  hounds-  the  Hunter  came. 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanished  game ; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  dell. 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  fell. 
The  impatient  rider  strove  in  vam 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein. 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labours  o'er, 
Stretch'd  his  stiff  limbs,  to  rise  no  more ;; 
Then,  touch'd  with  pity  and  remorse. 
He  sorrow'd  o'er  the  expiring  horse. 
"  I  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  slack'd  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed  ! 
Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  thedav, 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  grey ! ' 


Then  through  the  dell  his  horn  riteounds. 
From  vain  pursuit  tacall  the  hounds. 
Hsick  limp' d,  with  slo  wand  crippled  pace; 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase ; 
Close  to  their  master's  side  they  press' d, 
With  drooping  tail  and  humblea  crest ; 
But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
Prolong'd  the  swelling  bugle-note. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream, 
The  eagles  answer'd  with  their  scream, 
Round  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast. 
Till  echo  seem'd  an  answering  blast ; 
And  on  the  Hunter  hied  his  way. 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day ; 
Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road. 
So  woddrous  were  the  scenes  it  show'd. 


XI. 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
RoU'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way ; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  nre. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below, 
Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid, 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splinter'd  pinnacle ; 
Round  many  an  insulated  mass, 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass, 
Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain. 
The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 
Form'd  turret,  dome,,  or  battlement. 
Or  seem'd  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret, 
Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  deck'd. 
Or  mosque  of  Eastern  architect. 
Nor  were  these  earth-bom  castles  bare. 
Nor  lack'd  they  many  a  banner  fair ; 
For,  from  theii?shiver'd  brows  display'd, 
Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade, 
All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops  sheen. 
The  brier- rose  fell  in  streamers  green, 
And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes, 
Waved  in  the  west-wind's  summer  sighs. 

XII. 
Boon  nature  scatter'd,  free  and  wild, 
Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child. 
Hetfe  eglantine  embalm 'd  the  air. 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there ; 
The  primrose  pale  and  violet  flower, 
Found  in  each  cliff"  a  narrow  bower ; 
Fox-elove  and  night-shade,  side  by  side. 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
Group'd  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every  breath. 
Grey  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath  ; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  riited  rock  ; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hung 
His  shatter'd  trunk,  and  frequent  flung, 
Where  seem'd  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high, 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
H  ighest  of  all,  where  white  peak  s  glanced. 
Where  glist'ning  streamers  waved  and 
danced. 
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The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue ; 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  o£  a  fairy  dreanx. 

XIIL 

Onward,  amid  the  copse  ''gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep, 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim 
As  served  the  wild  duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Ldfct  for  a  space,  through  thickets  veering. 
But  broader  when  again  appearing, 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  trace ; 
And  farther  as  the  Hunter  stray'd, 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood, 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood. 
But,  wave-encircled,  seem'd  to  float. 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat ; 
Yet  broader  floods  extending  still 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill. 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  islet  in  an  inland  sea. 

XIV. 

And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen. 

No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer  s  ken. 

Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 

A  far  projecting  precipice. 

The  broom's  tough  roots  hisladder  made, 

The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid  ; 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won, 

"Where,  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun. 

One  bumish'd  sheet  of  living  gold. 

Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roU'd,  * 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay. 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright. 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light. 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand, 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Benvenue  + 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly 

hurl'd, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world ; 

*  Loch  Katrine  is  conjectured  to  have  taken 
its  name  from  the  Cattenns  or  Ketterins,  a  wild 
band  of  robbers  who  prowled  about  its  shores 
to  the  terror  of  all  wayfarers.  ^ 

t  Benvenue  in  Gaelic  signifies  Little  moun- 
tain :  and  the  implied  comparison  in  respect  of 
height  relates  to  Benledi  and  Benlomond. 


A  wildering  forest  feather'd  o'er 
Hb  ruin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar, 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 
Ben««n  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

XV. 

From  the  steep  promontory  gazed 
The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed, 
And,  "What  a  scene  were  here,  "he  cried, 
"For  princely  pomp,  or  churchman's 

pride ! 
On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordly  tower ; 
In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower ; 
On  yonder  meadow,  far  away. 
The  turrets  of  a  cloister  grey  ; 
How  blithely  might  the  bugle-horn 
Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  mom ! 
How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 
Chime,  when  the  groves  were  still  and 

mute ! 
And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should 

lave 
Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave, 
How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 
The  holy  matins'  distant  hum, 
While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 
Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 
A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell. 
To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell — 
And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all, 
Should  each  bewilder'd  stranger  call 
To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  halL 

XVI. 

"  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here ! 
But  now, — beshrew  yon  nimble  deer. 
Like  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spare. 
The  copse  must  eive  my  evening  fare ; 
Some  mossy  bank  my  couch  must  be. 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 
Yet  pass  we  that ;  the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting  place ; — 
A  summer  night,  in  greenwood  spent. 
Were  but  to-morrow  s  merriment : 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound. 
Such  as  are  better  miss'd  than  found ; 
To  meet  with  Highland  plunderers  here 
Were  worse  than  Toss  of  steed  or  deer. — 
I  am  alone  ; — my  bugle  strain 
May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train  ; 
Or,  fall  the  worst  that  may  betide. 
Ere  now  this  falchion  has  been  tried." 
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XVII. 

But  scarce  again  his  horn  he  wound, 
When  lo  !  forth  starting  at  the  sound, 
From  underneath  an  a^ed  oak. 
That  slanted  from  the  islet  rode, 
A  damsel  guider  of  its  way, 
A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay, 
That  round  the  promontory  steep 
Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep. 
Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave. 
The  weeping  willow  twi^  to  lave, 
And  kiss,  with  whispermg  sound  and 

slow, 
The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 
The  boat  had  touchM  this  silver  strand, 
Just  as  the  Hunter  left  his  stand. 
And  stood  conceal'd  amid  the  brake. 
To  view  this  I^dy  of  the  Lake. 
The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 
She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 
With  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent. 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 
.\nd  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart. 
Like  monument  of  Grecian  art. 
In  listening  mood,  she  seemM  to  stand. 
The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 


XVIII. 

And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 

A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace, 

Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  ! 

What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown. 

Had  slightly  tingetl    her    cheek  with ' 

brown, — 
The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light. 
Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright. 
Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 
Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow : 
What  though  no  nile  of  courtly  grace 
To  measured  mood  had  train'd  her  pace, — 
A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 
Ne*er  from  the  heath-flower  dash*d  the 

dew; 
E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread : 
What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 
The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue, — 
Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear. 
The  listener  held  his  breath  to  hear ! 


XIX. 

A  chieftain's  daughter  seemM  the  maid  ^ 
Her  satin  snood,*  her  silken  plaid. 
Her  golden  brooch  such  birth  betray*d. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing ; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair, 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care. 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy. 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye ; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue. 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true. 
Than  every  free-bom  glance  confessed 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast ; 
Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye. 
Or  woe  or  pity  claim'd  a  sigh, 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there. 
Or  meek  devotion  pourd  a  prayer. 
Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  fortli 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 
One  only  passion  unrcveaVd, 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  conceal'd. 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame  ; — 
O  !  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name  ! 

XX. 

Impatient  of  the  silent  horn, 

Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  borne  :— 

"  Father ! "  she  cried  ;  the  rocks  around 

Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound. 

A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came, — 

"Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast?"  the 

name 
Less  resolutely  utter'd  fell. 
The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swell. 
"A  stranger  I,"  the  Huntsman  said. 
Advancing  from  the  hazel  shade. 
The  maid,  alarm'd,  with  hasty  oar, 
Push'd  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore, 
And  when  a  space  was  gain'd  between, 
Closer  she  drew  her  bosom's  screen ; 
(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swing. 
So  turn  to  prune  his  ruffled  wing.) 
Then  safe,  though  flutter'd  and  amazed. 
She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gazed. 
Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye. 
That  jTOUthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

*  S«e  Note  00  Canto  III.,  stana  5,  p.  ^a<. 
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XXU 

(yn  hi«  \yi\A  rifof^e  middle  age 

\\9A  %\\p\\\y  i^reM'd  its  fignct  lage, 

Vet  had  nut  quench'd  the  opco  troth 

And  iwri  vehemence  of  youth  ; 

F'irwarrf  and  frolic  glee  was  there, 

'l*he  will  Ui  do,  the  soul  to  dare, 

The  s|iarkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire, 

(){  hasty  love,  w  headlong  ire. 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manW  mould, 

For  hardy  s(>orts  or  contest  oold ; 

And  though  in  ]>eacerul  garb  array'd, 

And  wearK^nless,  except  liis  blade, 

Ills  stately  mien  as  well  implied 

A  high-l>om  heart,  a  martial  pride. 

As  ita  liaron's  crest  he  wore. 

And  sheathed  in  armour  trode  the  shore. 

Slighting  the  petty  need  he  show'd, 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road  ; 

His  really  speech  flow'd  fair  and  free, 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy ; 

Yet  seem'd  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland, 

Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

XXII. 

A  while  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed, 
And,  rransurcd,  at  length  replied, 
That  Highland  halls  were  open  still 
To  wildcr'.d  wanderers  of  the  hill. 
*•  Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  iwle,  our  desert  home ; 
Before  the  hcaih  had  lost  the  dew. 
This  morn,  a  couch  was  pull'd  for  you  ; 
On  yonder  mountain's  purple  head 
Have  ptarmigan  and  heath-cock  bled, 
And  our  broad  nets  have  swept  the  mere, 
To  furnish  fortli  your  evening  cheer." — 
"  Now,  by  the  nxMl,  my  lovely  maid, 
Your  courtesy  has  crr'd,"  he  said  ; 
"No  right  have  I  to  claim,  misplaced, 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 
A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  tost, 
My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 
1  ne'er  before,  l>elieve  me,  fair. 
Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air, 
Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand, 
I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land  ! " — 

XXIII. 

•*  I  wll  bclie\T/'  the  maid  replied. 
As  her  light  skiff  approached  the  side.— 


M 


I  well  believe,  that  ne'er  before 
Your  foot  has  trod  Loch  Katrine's  shoK ; 
But  yet,  as  €eu-  as  yesternight. 
Old  Allan-bane  foretold  jrour  plight, — 
A  grey-hair*d  sire,  whose  ejre  intent 
Was  on  the  vision'd  future  bent 
He  saw  your  steed,  a  dappled  grey,' 
Lie  dead  beneath  the  birchen  way ; 
Painted  exact  your  form  and  mien. 
Your  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 
That  tasseird  horn  so  gaily  gilt. 
That  (alchion's  crooked  blade  and  hilt. 
That  cap  with  heron  plumage  trim. 
And  yon  two  hounds  so  daSc  and  grim. 
He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be, 
To  grace  a  guest  of  fair  degree ; 
But  light  I  held  his  prophecy, 
And  deem'd  it  was  my  father's  horn. 
Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne.'* 

XXIV. 

The  stranger  smiled: — "Since  to  your 

home 
A  destined  errant-knight  I  come. 
Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 
Doom'd,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 
I'll  lightly  front  each  high  emprise, 
For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes. 
Permit  me,  first,  the  task  to  guide 
Your  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide." 
The  maid,  with  smile  suppress'd  and  sly, 
The  toil  unwonted  saw  nim  try  ; 
For  seldom  sure,  if  e'er  before, 
His  noble  hand  had  grasp'd  an  oar  : 
Yet  with  main  strength  his  strokes  he 

drew. 
And  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew  ; 
With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  ciy, 
The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 
Nor  frcouent  does  the  bright  oar  break 
The  darkening  mirror  of  the  lake, 
Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach. 
And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

XXV. 

The  stranger  view'd  the  shore  around ; 
'TM*as  all  so  close  with  copsewood  bound. 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
That  human  foot  frequented  (here. 
Until  the  mountain-maiden  show'4 
A  clambering  unsuspected  road. 
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That  winded  through  the  tangled  screen, 
And  open'd  on  a  narrow  green. 
Where  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 
With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground. 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower. 

XXVI. 

It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size. 

But  strange  of  structure  and  device ; 

Of  such  materials,  as  around 

The  workman's  hajid  had  readiest  found. 

Lopp'd  of  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunks 

bared. 
And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  sc^uared, 
To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height. 
The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite ; 
While  moss  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 
To  fence  each  crevice  from  the  wind. 
The  lighter  pine-trees,  overhead, 
Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread. 
And  withered  heath  and  rushes  dry 
Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 
Due  westward,  fronting  to  the  green, 
A  rural  portico  was  seen. 
Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne, 
Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn. 
Where  Ellen's  hand  had  taught  to  twine 
The  ivy  and  Idxan  vine, 
The  clematis,  the  favoured  flower 
Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin-bower. 
And  every  hardy  plant  could  bear 
Loch  Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 
An  instant  in  this  porch  she  staid. 
And  gaily  to  the  stranger  said, 
"  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call. 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall ! " 

XXVII. 

**  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be. 
My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." — 
He  cross'd  the  threshold — and  a  clang 
Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 
To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  rush'd. 
But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blush'd. 
When  on  the  floor  he  saw  displayed. 
Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  bkde 
Dropped  from  the  sheath,  that  careless 

flung 
Upon  a  sta^s  huge  antlers  swung  ; 
For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace. 
Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase  : 


A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 

A  battle-axe,  a  hunting  spear. 

And  broadswords,  bows,   and  arrows 

store. 
With  the  tusk'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 
Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died. 
And  there  the  wild-cat's  brindled  hide 
The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns. 
Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison's  horns ; 
Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stainM, 
That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retained. 
And  deer-skins,  dappled,  dun,  and  whitCy 
With  otter's  fur  and  seal's  unite, 
In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  all. 
To  garnish  forth  the  silvan  hall. 

XXVIII. 

The  wonderingstranger  round  him  eazed. 
And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised  : — 
Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy  strength 
Sufliced  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 
And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  sway'd, 
"I  never  knew  but  one,"  he  said, 
"Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to 

wield 
A  blade  like  this  in  battle-field." 
She  sigh'd,  then  smiled  and  took  the 

word; 
"You    see    the   guardian    champion's 

sword : 
As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand. 
As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand ; 
My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 
Of  Ferragus,  or  Ascabart ; 
But  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 
Are  women  now,  and  menials  old.' 


>* 


XXIX. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came. 
Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame  ; 
Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port    * 
Had  well  become  a  princely  court. 
To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred 

knew. 
Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due. 
Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made, 
And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid, 
That  hospitality  could  claim. 
Though  dl  unask'd  his  birth  and  name. 
Such  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest. 
That  fdlest  foe  might  join  the  feast. 
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And  from  his  deadliest  foeman*s  door 
Unquestioned  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 
At  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names, 
"  The  Knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fit£- 

James; 
Lord  of  a  barren  heritage. 
Which  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age, 
By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil; 
His  sire  had  fall'n  in  such  turmoil. 
And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 
Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand. 
This  morning  with  Lord  Moray's  train 
He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain, 
Outstripp'd  his  comrades,  miss'd  the  deer. 
Lost  his  good  steed, and  wander'd  here." 

XXX. 

Fain  would  the  Knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire. 
Well  show'd  the  elder  lady's  mien. 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen  ; 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  display'd 
The  simple  grace  of  sylvan  maid, 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Show'd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race. 
'Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind. 
Each  hint  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  gave. 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave ; 
Or  Ellen,  innocently  gay, 
Tum'd  all  inquiry  light  away  : — 
"  Weird  women  we  !  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast. 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  cast ; 
While  viewle^  minstrels  touch  the  string, 
Tis  thus  our  charmed  rhymes  we  sing?* 
She  sung,  and  still  a  harp  unseen 
Fill'd  up  the  symphony  between. 

XXXI. 

Song. 

**  Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  tnat  knows  not  break- 
ing: 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more. 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 
Fairy  strains  of  music  £ill. 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 


Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting-fields  no  more : 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  w^aking. 

"  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 

Armour's  clang,  or  war-steed  champ- 
ing, 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  day-break  from  the  fallow. 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near, 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here, 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champ- 
ing. 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping." 

XXXII. 

She  paused — then,  blushing,  led  the  lay 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  awhile  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song, 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  came. 

SoTtj  C0nlunub. 

"  Huntsman,  rest  !  thy  chase  is  done. 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye. 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun. 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveill<^. 
Sleep !  the  deer  is  in  his  den  ; 

Sleep !  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying ; 
Sleep  !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen. 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done, 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun. 
For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye. 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille." 

XXXIII. 

The  hall  was  clear'd — the  stranger's  bed 
Was  there  of  mountain  heather  spread. 
Where  oft  a  hundred  guests  had  lain, 
And  dream'd  their  forest  sports  again. 
But  vainly  did  the  heath-flower  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head ; 
Not  Ellen's  spell  had  lull'd  to  rest 
The  fever  of  nit  troubled  breast 
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In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 
Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes  : 
His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake. 
Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake  ; 
Now  leader  of  a  broken  host, 
His  standard  falls,  his  honour's  lost 
Then, — from  my  couch  may  heavenly 

might 
Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night  I— 
Again  returned  tne  scenes  of  youth, 
Of  confident  undoubting  truth  ; 
Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 
With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long 

estranged. 
They  come,  in  dim  procession  led. 
The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead  ; 
As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay, 
As  if  they  parted  yesterday. 
And  doubt  distracts  him  at  the  view — 
O   were  his  senses  false  or  true  ? 
DreamM  he  of  death,  or  broken  vow, 
Or  is  it  all  a  vision  now  ? 

XXXIV. 

At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 
He  seem'd  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love ; 
She  listenM  with  a  blush  and  sigh, 
His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 
He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp. 
And  a  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp  : 
The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and 

gone. 
Upon  its  head  a  helmet  shone  ; 
Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size, 
With  darkend  cheek  and  threatening 

eyes. 
The  grisly  visage,  stem  and  hoar, 
To  iSlen  still  a  likeness  bore. — 
He  woke,  and,  panting  with  affright. 
Recalled  the  vision  of  the  night. 
The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red. 


And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed. 
Half  showing,  half  concealinc^,  all 
The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  hall. 
Mid  those  the  stranger  fix'd  his  eye 
Where  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high. 
And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless 

throng, 
Rush'd,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along, 
Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure, 
He  rose,  and  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

XXXV.  ' 

The  wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom. 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume: 
The  birch-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm. 
The  aspens  slept  beneath  the  calm ; 
The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 
Play'd  on  the  water's  still  expanse, — 
Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passions' 

sway 
Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray  I 
He  felt  its  calm,  that  warrior  guest, 
Wliile   thus    he   communed  with  his 

breast : — 
"  Why  b  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 
Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race  ? 
Can  I  not  mountain-maiden  spy, 
But  she  must  bear  the  Douglas  eye  ? 
Can  I  not  view  a  Highland  brand. 
But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand  ? 
Can  I  not  frame  a  fever'd  dream, 
But  still  the  Douglas  is  the  theme  T 
1*11  dream  no  more — by  manly  mind 
Not  even  in  sleep  is  will  resign'd. 
My  midnight  orisons  said  o'er, 
I'll  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  move." 
His  midnight  orisons  he  told, 
A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold, 
Consign'd  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes, 
And  sunk  in  undisturb'd  repose ; 
Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew. 
And  mommg  dawn'd  on  Bemvenue* 


CANTO   SECOND. 

%\i  Islanir. 

I. 

At  mom  the  black-cock  trims  his  ietty  wing, 
'Tis  morning  prompts  the  linnet  s  blithest  lay. 

All  Nature's  (£ildren  feel  the  matin  spring 
Of  life  reviving^  witli  reviving  day ; 


And  while  yon  little  bark  elides  down  the  bay, 

Wafting  the  stranger  on  his  way  again, 
Mom*s  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel  grey, 

And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  heard  thy  strain, 
Mix'd  with  the  sounding  harp,  O  white-hair'd  Allan-bane ! 


Jl. 

^  Song. 

**  Not  faster  yonder  rowers'  might 
Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray, 

Not  faster  yonder  rippHng  bright. 

That  tracks  the  shallop's  course  in  light, 
Melts  in  the  lake  away. 

Than  men  from  memory  erase 

The  benefits  of  former  days ; 

Then,  stranger,  gol   good  speed  the 
while. 

Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

"  High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court. 

High  place  in  battle  line. 
Good  hawk  and  hound  for  silvan  sport. 
Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort. 

The  honoured  meed  be  thine  ! 
True  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere, 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear. 
And  lost  in  love  and  friendship's  smile 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  isle. 

IIL 

Soxtg  cordixcatb, 

"  But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 

A  plaided  stranger  roam, 
Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh. 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye, 

Pine  for  his  Highland  home  ; 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  woe ; 
Remember  then  thy  hap  ere  while, 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

"  Or  if  on  life's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail ; 
If  faithful,  wise,  and  brave  in'vain. 
Woe,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  fickle  gale ; 
Waste  not  a  sigh  on  fortune  changed. 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged. 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  aaaXi 

smile. 
To  greet  thee  in  the  londy  isle." 


IV. 

As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide. 
The  shallop  reach'd  the  mainland  side^ 
And  ere  his  onward  way  he  took. 
The  stranger  cast  a  lingering  look, 
Where  easily  his  eye  might  reach 
The  Harper  on  the  islet  beach. 
Reclined  against  a  blighted  tree. 
As  wasted,  grey,  and  worn  as  he. 
To  minstrel  meditation  given, 
His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  heaven. 
As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 
A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 
His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 
Seem'd  watching  the  awakening  fire ; 
So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 
Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate ; 
So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 
T6  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair ; 
So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled. 
In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 

V. 

Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild. 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled. — 
Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake. 
While  her  vex'd  spaniel,  from  the  beach, 
Bay'd  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach  ? 
Yet  tell  me,  then,  the  maid  who  knows, 
Why  deepen'd  on  her  cheek  the  rose  ? — 
Forgive,  forgive.  Fidelity! 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew ; 
And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre. 
Show  me  the  fair  would  scorn  to  spy. 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye ! 

VI. 

While  yet  he  loiter'd  on  the  spot,' 
It  seem'd  as  Ellen  mark'd  him  not ; 
But  when  he  tum'd  him  to  the  glade, 
One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made ; 
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And  after,  oft  the  knight  would  say, 
That  not  when  prize  of  festal  day 
Was  dealt  him  by  thft  brightest  fair, 
Who  e'er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair, 
So  highly  did  his  bosom  swell. 
As  at  that  simple  mute  farewelL 
Now  with  a  trusty  mountain-guide. 
And  his  dark  stag-hounds  by  his  side, 
He  parts — the  maid,  unconscious  still, 
WatchM  him  wind  slowly  round  the  hill; 
But  when  his  stately  form  was  hid. 
The  guardian  in  her  bosom  chid — 
"  Thy  Malcolm !  vain  and  selfish  maid ! " 
'Twas  thus  upbraiding  consciencesaia, — 
**  Not  so  had  Malcolm  idly  hung 
<On   the    smooth    phrase    of  southern 

tongue ; 
Not  so  had  Malcolm  strain'd  his  eye, 
Another  step  than  thine  to  spy. — 
Wake,  Allan-bane,"  aloud  she  cried, 
'Xo  the  old  Minstrel  by  her  side, — 
**  Arouse  thee  from  thy  moody  dream  I 
1*11  give  thy  harp  heroic  theme. 
And  warm  thee  with  a  noble  name ; 
•Pour  forth  the  glory  of  the  Graeme ! " 
Scarce  from  her  lip  the  word  had  rush'd. 
When  deep  the  conscious  maiden  blush' d; 
For  of  his  clan,  in  hall  and  bower, 
Young  Malcolm  Graeme  was  lield  the 

flower. 

VII. 

The  minstrel  waked   his   harp — three 

times 
Arose  the  well-known  martial  chimes, 
And  thrice  their  high  heroic  pride 
In  melancholy  murmurs  died. 
"Vainly  thou  bid'st,  O  noble  maid," 
Clasping  his  wither'd  hands,  he  said, 
"  Vamly  thou  bid'st  me  wake  the  strain, 
Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  vain. 
Alas  !  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 
Has   tuned  my  harp,   my  strings  has 

spann'd ! 
I  touch  the  chords  of  joy,  but  low 
And  mournful  answer  notes  of  woe ; 
And  the  proud  march,  which  victors 

tread. 
Sinks  in  the  wailing  for  the  dead. 
O  well  for  me,  if  mine  alone 
That  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tone!/ 
I^  as  my  tunefiu  lathers  said. 


This  harp,   which  erst   Saint    Modan 

swayed. 
Can  thus  its  master's  fate  foretell, 
Then  ^welcome  be  the  minstrel's  knell  I 


VIII. 

"  But  ah !  dear  lady,  thus  it  sigh'd. 
The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died ; 
And  ^uch  the  sounds  which,  while  I 

strove 
To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love. 
Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth. 
Appalling  me  who  gave  them  birth. 
And,  disobedient  to  my  call, 
Wail'd  loud  through  Bothwell's  bamier'd 

ihall. 
Ere  Douglasses,  to  rain  driven. 
Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven. — 
Oh  !  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  woe, 
My  master's  house  must  undergo, 
Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  fair. 
Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair. 
No  future  bard,  sad  Harp !  shall  fling 
Triumph  or  rapture  from  thy  string ; 
One  shoFt,  one  final  strain  shall  flow. 
Fraught  'with  unutterable  woe. 
Then  shiver'd  shall  thy  fragments  lie. 
Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die  !" 

I^. 

Soothing  she  answer'd  him — "Assuage, 
Mine  honour'd  friend,  the  fears  of  age ; 
All  melodies  to  thee  are  known. 
That  harp  has  rung  or  pipe  has  blown. 
In  Lowland  vale  or  Highland  glen, 
From  Tweed  to  Spey — what  marvel,  then. 
At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise. 
Confusedly  ;lx)und  in  memory's  ties, 
Entangliiig,  as  they  rash  along, 
The  war-march  with  the  funeral  song  ? — 
Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  fear ; 
Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  us  here. 
My  sire,  in  native  virtue  great. 
Resigning  lordship,  lands,  and  stat^ 
Not  then  to  fortune  more  resign'd. 
Than  yonder  oak  might  give  the  wind ; 
The  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave, 
The  noble  stem  they  cannot  grieve. 
For  me," — she  stoop'd,  and,   looking 

round, 
Pluck'd   a   blue   hare -bell    from   the 

ground, — 
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"  For  me,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys 
An  image  of  more  splendid  days, 
This  litue  flower,  that  loves  the  lea. 
May  well  my  simple  emblem  be ; 
It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  rose 
That  in  the  King's  own  garden  grows ; 
And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 
Allan,  a  bard,  is  boimd  to  swear 
He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fiiir." 
Then  playfully  the  chaplet  wild 
She  wreath'd  in  her  dark  locks,  and 
smiled. 

X. 

Her  smile,  her  bpcjch,  with  winning 

sway, 
Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away. 
With  such  a  look  as  hermits  throw. 
When  angels  stoop  to  soothe  their  woe, 
He  gazed,  till  fond  regret  and  pride 
Thriird  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied  : 
"  Loveliest  and  best !  thou  little  know'st 
The  rank,  the  honours,  thou  hast  lost ! 
O  might  I  live  to  see  thee  grace, 
In  Scotland's  court,  thy  birth-right  place, 
To  see  my  favourite's  step  advance, 
The  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance. 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh, 
And  leading  star  of  every  eye. 
And  theme  of  every  minstrel's  art. 
The  Lady  of  the  Bleeding  Heart  !"•— 

XI. 

"Fair  dreams  are  these,"  the  maiden 

cried, 
(Light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sigh*d ;) 
"  Yet  is  this  mossy  rock  to  me 
Worth  splendid  chair  and  canopy ; 
Nor  would  my  footsteps  spring  more  gay 
In  courtly  dance  than  blithe  strathspey, 
Nor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel's  lay  as  thine. 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high. 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye, — 
Thou,  flattering  bard  !  thyself  wilt  say. 
That  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  sway. 
The  Saxon  scourge.  Clan- Alpine's  pride, 
The  terror  of  Loch-Lomomrs  side, 
Would,  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lennox  foray — for  a  day." — 

*  The  weU-known  cognizaace  of  tK    Dou^as 
liunily. 


XII. 

The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repressed : 
'*  111  hast  thou  chosen  theme  for  jest ! 
For  who,  through  all  this  western  wild. 
Named  Black  Sir  Roderick  e'er,  and 

smiled ! 
In  Holy-Rood  a  knight  he  slew  ; 
I  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew. 
Courtiers  give  place  before  the  stride 
Of  the  undaunted  homicide ; 
And  since,  though  outlawed,  hath  his 

hand 
Full  sternly  kept  his  mountain  land. 
Who  else  aarea  give — ah  !  woe  the  day. 
That  I  such  hated  truth  should  say — 
The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer, 
Disown'd  by  every  noble  peer. 
Even  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here  ? 
Alas,  thb  wild  marauding  Chief 
Alone  might  hazard  our  relief. 
And  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand, 
Looks  for  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand ; 
Full  soon  may  dispensation  sought. 
To  back  his  suit,  from  Rome  be  brought 
Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill. 
Thy  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 
Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear ; 
And  though  to  Roderick  thon'rt  so  dear. 
That  thou  might'st  guide  with  silken 

thread. 
Slave  of  thy  will,  this  chieftain  dread  ; 
Yet,  O  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain  I 
Thy  hand  b  on  a  lion*s  mane." — 

XIII. 

"Minstrel,"  the  maid  replied,  and  high 
Her  father's  soul  glanced  from  her  eye, 
"  My  debts  to  Roderick's  house  I  know: 
All  that  a  mother  could  bestow. 
To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe. 
Since  flrst  an  orphan  in  the  wild 
She  sorrow'd  o'er  her  sister's  child ; 
To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  from  ire 
Of  Scotland's  king  who  shrouds  my  sire^ 
A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed ; 
And,  could  I  pay  it  with  my  blood, 
Allan !  Sir  Roderick  should  command 
My  blood,  my  life^ — ^but  not  my  hand. 
Rather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell 
A  votaress  i:.  Maronnan's  cell ; 
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Rather  through  realms  beyond  the  sea. 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity. 
Where  ne*er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word, 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard, 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove, 
Than  wed  tne  man  she  cannot  love. 

xrv. 

"ThoQ  shakest,  good  friend.  Ay  tresses 

grey — 
That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say 
But  what  I  own  ? — I  grant  him  brave, 
But  wildas  Bracklinn's  thundering  wave ; 
And  gpnerous — save  vindictive  mood, 
Or  jealou»  transport,  chafe  his  blood :. 
I  grant  him  true  to  fiiendly  band, 
As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand  ; 
But  O  !  that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel  r 
I  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 
Among  his  clan  the  wealth  they  bring, 
When  bock  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind, 
And  in  die  Lowland  leave  behind. 
Where  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 
A  moss  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 
The  hand  that  for  my  father  fought, 
I  honovr,  as  his  daughter  oucht ; 
But  can  I  clasp  it  reeking  red. 
From  peasants  slaughtered  in  their  shed? 
No  !  wiWly  while  hi»  virtues  gleam, 
They  make-  his  passions  darker  seem. 
And  flash  along  his  spirit  high. 
Like  lightning Ver  the  midnight  sky.  . 
While  yet  a  aiildi — and  children  know, 
Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe, — 
I  shuddered  at  his  brow  of  gloom. 
Hit  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume ; 
A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  bear 
His  haughty  mien  and  lordly  air: 
But,  if  mou  join'st  a  suitor's  claim. 
In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  name, 
I  thrUl  with  anguish !  or,  if  e'er 
A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 
To   change   such    odious   themie  were 

best, — 
What    think*st   thou  of   our  stranger 

guest?"— 

XY. 

•*  What  think  I  of  him  ?— woe  the  while 
That  brought  mch  -wanderer  to  our  isle  I 


Thy  father's  battle-brand,  of  yore 
For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lore. 
What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes, 
His  Border  spears  with  Hotspur's  bows, 
Did,  self'unscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footstep  of  a  secret  foe. 
If  courtly  spy  hath  harbour'd  here. 
What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  ? 
What  for  this  island,  deem  d  of  old 
Clan- Alpine's  last  and  surest  hold  ? 
If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray 
What  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say  ? 
— Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head. 
Bethink  thee  of  the  discord  dread, 
That  kindled  when  at  Beltane  game 
Thou  ledst  the  dance  with  Malcolm 

Graeme ; 
Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renew'd, 
Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud ; 
Beware!— But  hark,  what  sounds  are 

these? 
My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze. 
No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspens  wake. 
Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake, 
Still  is  the  canna's  *  hoary  beard, 
Yet,  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I  heard — 
And  hark  again  !  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar." 

XVI. 

Far  up  the  lengthen' d  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide, 
That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  \\ey/. 
Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew. 
And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 
Steered  full  upon  the  lonely  isle  ; 
The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  pass'd, 
And,  to  the  windward  as  they  cast. 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  banner'd  Fine. 
Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear, 
Spears,  pikes>  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  rm^t  you  see  the  tartans  brave. 
And  pfaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave: 
Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise, 
As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies  ; 
See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke. 
The  wave  ascending  into  smoke  ; 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  th^  bow. 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streame^^  ^cr« 

•  The  cottotv-p^s*- 
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From  their  loud  chanters  *  down,  ^and 

sweep 
The  furrow'd  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amain. 
They  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain. 

XVII. 

Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 
At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame, 
Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came. 
And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 
Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away. 
Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear, 
The  clan's  shrill  Gathering  they  could 

hear ; 
Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  might 
Of  Old  Clan-Alpine  to  the  fight 
Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 
The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen. 
And  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread, 
The  batter'd  earth  returns  their  tread. 
Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone. 
Express^  their  merry  marching  on. 
Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose, 
With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blows ; 


*  The  tube  of  the  bagpipe. 


And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 
As  broadsword  upon  taiget  jarred ; 
And  groaning  pause,  ere  yet  again. 
Condensed,  uie  batUe  3reliM  amain  ; 
The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shout, 
Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout. 
And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare 
Clan- Alpine's  conquest — all  were  there 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain ;  but  slow 
Sunk  in  a  moan  prolonged  and  low, 
And   changed  tne  conquering  darioi 

swell. 
For  wild  lament  o*er  those  that  felL 

XVIII. 

The  war-pipes  ceased ;  but  lake  and  hil 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still ; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  stnun 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again. 
While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain's  praise. 
Elach  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar. 
With  measured  sweep  the  burden  bore, 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  treea 
The  chorus  first  could  Allan  know, 
"  Roderick  Vich  Alpine,  ho !  iro  ! " 
And  near,  and  nearer  as  they  row*d. 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flowed. 


XIX. 


v*' 


../ 


/ 


5md  Sang. 

Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances  ! 
Honour'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-green  Pine  1 
'''       y    Lone  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that  glances, 
\.,    *'  Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  Une  ! 

1, .  Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 

^^  Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 

Gayly  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow. 
While  every  Highland  glen 
Sends  our  shout  back  agen, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  1  ieroe  ! " 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain. 

Blooming  at  Bieltane,  in  niHnter  to  fade ; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripped  every  lad*  on  the  mountain. 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moor'd  in  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest^s  shock. 
Firmer  he  roots  him  tne  ruder  it  blow ; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then, 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 
«  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroe  1  •• 
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XX. 

Prondly  our  pibroch  has  thrillM  in  Glen  Fmin, 

And  Bannochar*s  groans  to  our  slogan  replied ; 
Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin. 
And  the  best  of  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Loi^  shall  lament  our  raid, 
Think  of  Clan-Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe ; 
Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  I  ** 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands  I 

Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green  Pine ! 
O,  that  the  rose-bud  that  mces  yon  islands. 

Were  wreathed  in  a  ganand  around  him  to  twine  I 
O  that  some  seedling  gem. 
Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
Honour'd  and  bless'd  in  their  shadow  might  grow ! 
Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 
"  Roderigh  *  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  I " 


XXI. 

With  all  her  joyful  female  band. 
Had  Lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand. 
I^oose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew, 
And  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threw. 
As  echoing  back  with  shrill  acclaim, 
And  chorus  wild,  the  Chieftain's  name ; 
While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's 

art. 
The  darling  passion  of  his  heart. 
The  Dame  called  Ellen  to  the  strand, 
To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land : 
"  Come,  loiterer,  come  !  a  Douglas  thou. 
And  shun  to  wreathe  a  victor's  brow  ?  " — 
Reluctantly  and  slow,  the  maid 
The  unwelcome  summoning  obey*d. 
And,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung, 
In  the  mid-path  aside  she  sprung: — 
"  List,  Allan-bane !    From  mainland  cast 
I  hear  mv  father's  signal  blast 
Be  ours,'  she  cried,  "  the  skiff  to  guide. 
And  waft  him  from  the  mountain-side." 
Then,  like  a  sunbeam,  swift  and  bright, 
She  darted  to  her  shallop  light. 
And,  eagerly  while  Roderick  scanned, 
For  her  dear  form,  his  mother's  bond. 


The  islet  far  behind  her  lay, 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

XXII. 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven : 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  dear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
'Tis  that  which  pious  Anthers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head  I 
And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 
His  darling  Ellen  closely  press'd. 
Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep'd. 
Though  'twas  an  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 
Nor  while  on  Ellen's  falterin?  tongue 
Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  bung, 
Mark'd  she,  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 
Still  held  a  gracefiil  youth  aloof; 
No  !  not  till  Douglas  named  his  nnme. 
Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  G  r  j;me. 

XXIII. 

Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  wliile, 
Mark'd  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle ; 


*  Roderick  the  Black,  son  of  Alpine. 
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His  master  piteously  he  eyed, 
Then  razed  upon  the  Chieftain^s  pride, 
Then  dash'd,  with  hasty  hand,  away 
From  his  dimm*deye  thegatherin^  spray ; 
And  Douglas,  as  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said, 
"  Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning 

•py 
In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye  ? 
1*11  tell  thee  : — he  recaSs  the  day, 
When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 
O'er  the  arch  d  gate  of  Bothwell  proud. 
While  many  a  minstrel  answer'd  loud, 
When  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 
In  bloody  field,  before  me  shone, 
And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 
As  mighty  as  yon  Chief  may  claim. 
Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 
Yet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 
Was  I  of  all  that  marshall'd  crowd. 
Though  the  waned  crescent  own'd  n}y 

might. 
And  in  my  train  troop'd  lord  and  knight. 
Though  Blantyre  hymn'd  her  holiest  lays. 
And  BothweU's  bards  flung  back  my 

praise, 
As  when  this  old  man's  silent  tear, 
And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 
A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true. 
Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 
Forgive,  my  friend,  a  father's  boast, 
O  !  It  out-beggars  all  I  lost ! " 

XXIV. 

Delightful  praise  ! — like  summer  rose. 
That  brighter  in  the  dew-drop  glows. 
The  bashful  maiden's  cheek  appear'd. 
For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 
The  flush  of  sname-&ced  joy  to  hide, 
The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide ; 
The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 
The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimper  paid ; 
And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hand 
The  falcon  took  his  favourite  stand. 
Closed  his  dark  wing,  relax'd  his  eve. 
Nor,  though  unhooded,  sought  to  ny. 
And,  trust,  w.hile  in  such  guise  she  stood. 
Like  fabled  Goddess  of  the  wood. 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
O'envelgh'd  her  worth,  and  beauty  aught, 
Well  might  the  lover's  judgment  fail 
To  balance  with  a  juster  sode ; 


For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole. 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  soul 

XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  frame, 
But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 
The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 
Did  ne'er  more  graceful  limbs  disclose ; 
His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue, 
Curl'd  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 
Train'd  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 
The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spv : 
Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and  heath. 
He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Menteith ; 
Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark-brown  doe. 
When  Malcolm  bent  his  sounding  bow, 
And  scarce   that  doe,  though   wing'd 

with  fear, 
Outstripp'd  in  speed  the  mountaineer : 
Right  up  Ben-Lomond  could  he  press, 
And  not  a  sob  his  toil  confess. 
His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 
Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind ; 
A  blither  heart,  till  Ellen  came. 
Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame  ; 
It  danced  as  lightsome  in  his  breast. 
As  play'd  the  feather  on  his  crest. 
Yet  friends,  who  nearest  knew  the  youth. 
His  scorn  of  wrong,  his  zeal  for  truth. 
And  bards,  who  saw  his  features  bold. 
When  kindled  by  the  tales  of  old, 
Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grown. 
Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu  s  renown 
Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame. 
But  quail  to  that  of  Malcolm  Graeme. 

XXVI. 

Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way. 
And,  "  O  my  sire  !  "  did  Ellen  say, 
"  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  far  astrav  ? 
And  why  so  late  retum'd  ?   And  why  " — 
The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 
"  My  child,  the  chase  I  follow  far, 
'Tis  mimicry  of  noble  war ; 
And  with  that  gallant  pastime  refl 
Were  all  of  Douglas  I  have  left 
I  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  stra/d 
Far  eastward,  in  Glenfinlas'  shade. 
Nor  stray'd  I  safe ;  for,  all  around, 
H  unters  and  horsemen  scour*d  the  ground. 
This  youth,  though  still  a  royal  ward, 
Risk'd  life  and  hmd  to  be  my  guard, 
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And  through  the  passes  of  the  wood 
Guided  my  steps,  not  unpun»ued  ; 
And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  make^ 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  sake. 
Then  must  he  seek  Strath-Endrick  glen. 
Nor  peril  aught  for  me  agen." 

XXVII. 

Sir  Roderick,  who  to  meet  them  came, 
ReddenM  at  sight  of  Malcolm  Graeme^ 
Yet,  not  in  action,  word,  or  eye, 
Failed  aught  in  hospitality. 
In  talk  and  sport  they  whiled  away 
The  morning  of  that  summer  day ; 
But  at  high  noon  a  courier  light 
Held  secret  parley  with  the  knight. 
Whose  moody  aspect  soon  declared. 
That  evil  were  the  news  he  heard. 
Deep  thought  seem'd  toiling  in  his  head; 
Yet  was  the  evening  banquet  made. 
Ere  he  assembled  rourd  the  flame. 
His  mother,  Douglas,  and  the  Graeme, 
And  Ellen,  too  ;  then  cast  around 
His  eyes,  then  fix*d  them  on  the  ground. 
As  studying  phrase  that  might  avail 
Best  to  convey  unpleasant  tale. 
Long  with  his  dagger's  hilt  he  play'd, 
Then  raised  his  haughty  brow,  and  said : — 

XXVIII. 

"  Short  be  my  speech ; — ^nor  time  affords. 
Nor  my  plain  temper,  glozing  words. 
Kinsman  and  father, — if  such  name 
Douglas  vouchsafe  to  Roderick's  claim; 
Mine  honoured  mother : — Ellen — why. 
My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  eye  ? — 
And  Gneme ;  in  whom  I  hope  to  know 
Full  soon  a  noble  friend  or  foe, 
Wh-n  age  shall  give  thee  thy  command. 
And  leading  in  thy  native  land, — 
List  all ! — The  King's  vindictive  pride 
Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  Border-side, 
Where  chiefs,  with  hound  and  hawk 

who  came 
To  share  their  monarch's  silvan  game, 
Themselves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared ; 
And  when  the  banquet  they  prepared. 
And  wide  their  loyal  portals  flung. 
O'er  their  own  gateway  struggling  hung. 
Loud  cries  their  blood  from  Meggart 

mead. 
From  Yarrow  braes,  and  banks  of  Tweed, 
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Where  the  lone  streams  of  Ettrick  glides 
And  from  the  silver  Teviot's  side ; 
The  dales,  where  martial  clans  did  ride, 
Are  now  one  sheep-walk,  waste  and  wide. 
This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne. 
So  faithless,  and  so  ruthless  known. 
Now  hither  comes ;  his  end  the  same^ 
The  same  pretext  of  silvan  game. 
What  grace  for  Highland  Chiefe,  judge  ye 
By  fate  of  Border  chivalry. 
Yet  more ;  amid  Glenfinlas  green, 
Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen. 
This  by  espial  siure  I  know : 
Your  counsel  in  the  streight  I  show.' 

XXIX. 

Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  other^s  eye. 
Then  tum'd  their  ehastly  look,  each  on^ 
This  to  her  sire,  that  to  her  son. 
The  hasty  colour  went  and  came 
In  the  bold  cheek  of  Malcolm  Groeme ; 
But  from  his  glance  it  well  appeared, 
'Twas  but  for  Ellen  that  he  fear'd ; 
While,  sorrowful,  but  undu^may'd. 
The  Douglas  thus  his  counsel  said : — 
"Brave  Roderick,  though  the  tempest 

roar. 
It  may  but  thunder  and  pass  o'er ; 
Nor  will  I  here  remain  an  hour. 
To  draw  the  lightning  on  thy  bower ; 
For  well  thou  know'st,  at  this  grey  head 
The  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sf^. 
For  thee,  who,  at  thy  King's  command, 
Canst  aid  him  with  a  gallant  band. 
Submission,  homage,  humbled  pride. 
Shall  turn  the  monarch's  wrath  aside. 
Poor  remnants  of  the  Bleeding  Heart, 
Ellen  and  I  will  seek,  apart, 
The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell. 
There,  li^e  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell. 
Till  on  the  moimtain  and  the  moor. 
The  stem  pursuit  be  pass'd  and  o'er." — 

XXX. 

"No,  by  mine  honour,"  Roderick  said, 
"So  help  me  Heaven,  and  my  good 

blade  ! 
No,  never  !     Blasted  be  yon  Pine, 
My  father's  ancient  crest  and  mine^ 
If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 
The  lineage  of  the  Bleeding  Heartl 
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Hear  my  blunt  speech:  grant  me  this 

maid 
To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid  ; 
To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow ; 
Like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grief, 
Will  bind  to  us  each  Western  Chiefl 
When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell. 
The  Links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell. 
The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch ; 
And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 
A  thousand  villages  in  flames 
Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  King  James ! 
— Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away, 
And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pray; 
I  meant  not  all  my  heart  might  say. — 
Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight. 
When  the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 
Each  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band, 
To  guard  the  passes  of  their  land, 
Till  the  foiled  Icing,  from  pathless  glen, 
Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  agen." 

XXXI. 

There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour, 
In  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower, 
And,  on  the  verge  that  beetled  o'er 
The  ocean  tide's  incessant  roar, 
Dream'd  calmly  out   their  dangerous 

dream. 
Till  waken'd  by  the  morning  beam ; 
When,  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow. 
Such  startler  cast  his  glance  below, 
And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around. 
And  heard  unintermitted  sound. 
And  thought  the  battled  fence  so  frail. 
It  waved  like  cobweb  in  the  eale ; — 
Amid  his  senses'  giddv  whee^ 
Did  he  not  desperate  impulse  feel. 
Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below, 
And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreshow  ? — 
Thus,  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound. 
As  sudden  ruin  yawn'd  around. 
By  crossing  terrors  wildly  toss'd, 
Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most. 
Could   scarce    the    desperate    thought 

withstand. 
To  buy  his  safety  with  her  hand. 

XXXII. 

Such  purpose  dread  could  Malcolm  spy 
In  Ellen's  quivering  lip  and  eye, 
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And  eager  rose  to  speak — but  ere 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  his  fear. 
Had  Douglas  mark'd  the  hectic  strife. 
Where  death  seem'd  combating  with  life; 
For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood. 
One  instant  rush'd  the  throbbing  blood. 
Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  sway, 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clay. 
Roderick,  enough !  enough !    he  cried. 
My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride ; 
Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear. 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 
It  may  not  be — forgive  her,  Chief^ 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  reliefl 
Against  his  sovereign,  Douglas  ne'er 
Will  level  a  rebellious  spear. 
'Twas  I  that  taught  his  youthful  hand 
To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand ; 
I  see  him  yet,  the  piincely  boy ! 
Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  joy ; 
I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs, 
By  hasty  wrath,  and  slanderous  tongues. 
O  seek  the  grace  you  well  may  find. 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined." 

XXXIII. 

Twice  through  the  hall  the  Chieftain 

strode ; 
The  waving  of  his  tartans  broad. 
And  darken' d  brow,  where  wounded 

pride 
With  ire  and  disappointment  vied, 
Seem'd,  by  the  torch's  gloomy  light. 
Like  the  ill  Demon  of  the  night, 
Stooping  his  pinions'  shadowy  sway 
Upon  the  nighted  pilgrim's  way : 
But,  unrequited  Love  !  thy  dart 
Plunged  deepest  its  envenom'd  smart. 
And  Roderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung^ 
At  length  the  hand  of  Douglas  wnmg^ 
While  eyes,  that  mock'd  at  tears  before^ 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er. 
The  death-pangs  of  long-cheriMi'd  ho]^ 
Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope, 
But,  struggling  with  his  spirit  prouo. 
Convulsive  heaved  its  chequer'd  shroud. 
While  every  sob — so  mute  were  all — 
Was  heard  distinctly  through  the  halL 
The  son's  despair,  Oie  mother^s  look, 
III  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brook ; 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came. 
To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the  Graeme, 
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Then  Roderick  from  the  Douglas  broke — 
As  flashes  flame  through  sable  smoke, 
Kindling  its  wreaths,  long,  dark,  and  low, 
To  one  broad  blaze  of  ruddy  glow. 
So  the  deep  anguish  of  despair 
Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air. 
With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid  : 
"  Back,  beardless  boy ! "  he  sternly  said, 
"  Back,  minion !    hold'st  thou  thus  at 

nought 
The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught  ? 
This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid, 
Thank  thou  for  punishment  delay'd." 
Eager  as  greyhound  on  his  game, 
Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  Graeme. 
'*  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  afford 
Its  Chieftain  safety  save  his  sword  ! " 
Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  hand 
Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand, 
And  death  had  been  —but  Douglas  rose. 
And  thrust  between  the  struggling  foes 
His  giant  strength  :— "Chieftains,  fore- 

go! 
I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe. — 
Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar  ! 
What !  is  the  Douglas  fallen  so  far. 
His  daughter's  hand  is  doomed  the  spoil 
Of  such  dishonourable  broil  J " 
Sullen  and  slowly,  they  unclasp. 
As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate 

grasp. 
And  each  upon  his  rival  glared. 
With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared. 

XXXV. 

Ere  yet  the  brands  alofl  were  flung, 
Margaret  on  Roderick's  mantle  hung, 
And.  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellen's  scream. 
As  falter'd  through  terrific  dream. 
Then  Roderick  plunged  in  sheath  his 

sword. 
And  veil'd  his  wrath  in  scornful  word : 
"  Rest  safe  till  morning ;  pity  'twere 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midatght  air ! 
Then  mayest  thou  to  James  Stuart  tell, 
Roderick  vriU  keep  the  lake  and  fell. 
Nor  lackey,  vrith  nis  freebom  clan. 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
More  would  he  of  Clan- Alpine  know. 


Thou  canst   our  strength  and  passes 

show.  — 
Malise,  what  ho ! " — his  henchman  came; 
"  Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Gi«me." 
Young  Malcolm  answer* d,calm  and  bold, 
"  Fear  nothing  for  thy  favourite  hold ; 
The  spot,  an  angel  deign'd  to  grace. 
Is  bless'd,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 
Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight  as  in  blaze  of  day. 
Though  with  his  boldest  at  his  back. 
Even  Roderick  Dhu  beset  the  track. — 
Brave  Douglas, — lovely  Ellen, — nay, 
Nought  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Earth  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen. 
So  secret,  bat  we  meet  agen. — 
Chieftain !  we  too  shall  find  an  hour," — 
He  said,  and  left  the  silvan  bower. 

XXXVI. 

Old  Allan  follow'd  to  the  strand, 
(Such  was  the  Douglas's  command,) 
And  anxious  told,  how,  on  the  mom. 
The  stem  Sir  Roderick  deep  had  sworn. 
The  Fiery  Cross  should  circle  o'er 
I>aie,  glen,  and  valley,  down,  and  moor. 
Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Graeme, 
From  those  who  to  the  signal  came ; 
Far  up  the  lake  'twere  safest  land. 
Himself  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 
He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind. 
While  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind, 
Round  dirk  and  pouch  and  broadsword 

roll'd, 
His  ample  plaid  in  tighten *d  fold. 
And  sthpp'd  his  limbs  to  such  array. 
As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way, — 

XXXVII. 

Then  spoke  abmpt :  "  Farewell  to  thee. 
Pattern  of  old  fidelity  ! " 
The  Minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  press'd, — 
**  O  !  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest ! 
My  sovereign  holds  in  ward  my  land, 
My  uncle  leads  my  vassal  band ; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  friends  to  aid, 
Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  blade. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Graeme, 
Who  loves  the  chieftain  of  his  name. 
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Not  long  shall  honoured  Douglas  dwell, 
Like  hunted  stag  in  mountain  cell ; 
Nor,  ere  yonpride-swoll'n  robber  dare, — 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  air ! 
Tell  Roderick  Dhu,  I  owed  him  nought, 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat. 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain -side." 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide. 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  head  he  bore, 
And  stoutly  steer'd  him  from  the  shore ; 


And  Allan  strained  his  anxious  eye. 
Far  'mid  the  lake  his  form  to  spy. 
Darkening  across  each  puny  wave. 
To  which  the  moon  her  silver  gave, 
Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim. 
The  swimmer  plied  each  active  lim'b ; 
Then  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell. 
Loud  shouted  of  his  weal  to  tell 
The  Minstrel  heard  the  £ar  halloo. 
And  joyful  from  the  shore  withdrew. 


CANTO    THIRD. 

%\t  (iEiatbmng. 
I. 

Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.     The  race  of  jotn^ 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store. 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea, 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  tnings  that  be  ! 

How  few,  aH  weak  and  wither'd  of  their  force, 
Wait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity. 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse. 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight  I  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course. 

Yet  live  there  still  who  can  rememl^er  well, 

How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew. 
Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff,  and  dell. 

And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  knew  ; 
And  fast  the  faithful  clan  around  ham  drew. 

What  time  the  warning  note  was  keenly  wound. 
What  time  aloft  their  kindred  banner  flew, 

While  clamorous  war-pipes  yell'd  the  gathering  sound. 
And  while  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced,  like  a  meteor,  round. 


IT. 

The  Summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 
To  purple  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue  ; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kiss'd  the  lake,  just  stirred  the  trees, 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy. 
Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy  ; 
The  mountain-shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 
In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie. 
Like  mture  joys  to  Fancy's  eye. 
The  water-lUy  to  the  light 
Her  chalice  rear'd  of  sUver  bright; 
The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 
B^emm'd  with  dewdrops,  led  her  fiiwn ; 


The  grey  mist  left  the  mountain  side, 

The  torrent  show'd  its  glistening  pride ; 

Invisible  in  flecked  sky. 

The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry  ; 

The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 

Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush ; 

In  answer  coo'd  the  cushat  dove 

Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

III. 
No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest. 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast 
With  sheathed  broadsword  in  his  hand. 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand. 
And  eyed  tne  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 
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Beneath  a  rock,  his  vassals'  care 
Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare, 
Withdeepand  deathful  meaning  fraught; 
For  such  Antiquity  had  taught 
Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
The  Cross  of  Fire  should  take  its  road. 
The  shrinking  band  stood  oft  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast ; — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eag^':;  threw, 
As,  from  the  clififs  of  Benvenue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind. 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined. 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake, 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 

IV. 

A  heap  of  withered  boughs  was  piled. 
Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild, 
Mingled  with  shivers  from  the  oak. 
Rent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 
Brian,  the  Hermit,  by  it  stood. 
Barefooted,  in  his  frock  and  hood. 
His  grisled  beard  and  matted  hair 
Obscured  a  visage  of  despair ; 
His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seam'd  o'er, 
The  scars  of  frantic  penance  bore. 
That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  face, 
The  impending  danger  of  his  race 
Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitude. 
Far  in  Benharrow's  bosom  rude. 
Not  his  the  mien  of  Christian  priest, 
But  Druid's,  from  the  grave  released, 
Whose  harden 'd  heart  and  eye  might 

brook 
On  human  sacrifice  to  look  ; 
And  much,  'twas  saitl,  of  heathen  lore 
Mix'd  in  the  charms  he  mutter'd  o'er. 
The  hallow 'd  creed  jjave  only  worse 
And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse ; 
No  peasant  sought  that  Hermit's  prayer. 
His  cave  the  pilgrim  shunn'dwith  care. 
The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound. 
And  m  mid  chase  call'd  off  his  hound ; 
Or  ifi  in  lonely  glen  or  strath, 
The  desert-dweller  met  his  path, 
He  pray'd,  and  sign'd  the  cross  between. 
While  terror  took  devotion's  mien. 

V. 

Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told. 
His  mother  watch'd  a  midnight  fold. 
Built  deep  within  a  dreary  glcn» 


Where  scatter'd  lay  the  bones  of  men, 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain, 
And  bleach'd  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 
It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior's  heart. 
To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art ! 
The  knot-grass  fetter'd  there  the  hand. 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band ; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone, 
That  buckler'd  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest. 
The  field-fare  framed  her  lowly  nest ; 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  time; 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull. 
Still  wreath'd  with  chaplet,  flush'd  and 

full, 
For  heath-bell,  with  her  purple  bloom. 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 
All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantle's  shade  : 
— She  said,  no  shepherd  sought  her  side. 
No  hunter's  hand  her  snood  untied. 
Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear ; 
Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport, 
Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short. 
Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night. 
Or  holy  church  or  blessed  rite. 
But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breast. 
And  died  in  travail,  unconfess'd 

VI. 

Alone,  among  his  young  compeers. 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years  ; 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy, 
Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy. 
Bearing  each  taunt  wnich  careless  tongue 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 
Whole  nights  he  sp)ent  by  moonlight  pale. 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail. 
Till,  frantic,  he  as  tnith  received 
What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  believed. 
And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire. 
To  meet  and  know  his  Phantom  Sire  ! 
In  vain,  to  soothe  his  wayward  fate, 
The  cloister  oj)ed  her  pitying  gate ; 
In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 
Unclasp'd  the  sable-letter'd  page  ; 
Even  in  its  treasures  he  could  And 
Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 
Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells, 
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And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 
To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride  ; 
Till  with  fired  Drain  and  nerves  over- 
strung, 
And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung, 
Desperate  he  sought  Benharrow's  den. 
And  hid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

VIL 

The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild, 
Such  as  might  suit  the  spectre's  child. 
Where  with  black  cliffs  the  torrents  toil, 
He  -itatch'd  the  wheeling  eddies  boil, 
Till,  from  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 
Beheld  the  River  Demon  rise ; 
The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb, 
Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim  ; 
The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread, 
Swelled  with  the  voices  of  the  dead ; 
Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 
His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death  : 
Thus  the  lone  Seer,  from  mankind  hurl'd, 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 
One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 
Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind ; 
The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine  lineage  came. 
Late  had  he  heard,  in  prophet's  dream. 
The  fatal  Ben-Shie's  boding  scream ; 
Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast. 
Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side. 
Where  mortal  horseman  ne'er  might  ride ; 
The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine, — 
All  augur'd  ill  to  Alpine's  line. 
He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 
The  signals  of  impending  woe, 
And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban. 
As  bade  the  Chieftain  of  his  clan. 

VIII. 

*Twas  all  prepared  ; — and  from  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock. 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid, 
And  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide, 
Down  his  clogg'd  beard  and  shaggy  limb, 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
The    grisly    priest,    with    murmuring 

prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  form'd  with  care, 


A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due ; 
The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew. 
Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan- Alpine's  grave, 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep. 
Soothe  jziany  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
The  Cross,  thus  form'd,  he  held  on  high, 
With  wasted  hand,  and  haggard  eye. 
And  strange  and  mingled  feelings  woke. 
While  his  anathema  he  spoke  : 

IX, 

"  W^oe  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew. 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low  ! 
Deserter  of  his  Chieftain's  trust. 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust. 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust. 
Each  clansman's  execration  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe." 
He  paused ; — the  word  the  vassals  took. 
With  forward  step  and  fiery  look. 
On  high  their  naked  brands  they  shook. 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook  ; 

And  first  in  murmur  low. 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course. 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source. 
And  flings  to  shore  his  muster'd  force. 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoarse^ 

"  Woe  to  the  traitor,  woe  ! " 
Ben-an's  grey  scalp  the  accents  knew, 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew. 
The  exuking  eagle  scream 'd  afar, — 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war. 

X. 

The  shout  was  hush'd  on  lake  and  fdl. 
The  Monk  resumed  his  mutter'd  spell : 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came. 
The  while  he  scathed  the  Cross  with 

flame ; 
And  the  few  words  that  reach'd  the  air. 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  there. 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud  : — 
"  Woe  to  the  wretch,  who  fails  to 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear ! 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear, 
His  home,  the  refuge  of  nis  fear, 
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A  kindred  fate  shall  know ; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volumed  flame 
Clan- Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclaim. 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  shame, 

And  infamy  and  woe." 
Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
As  goss-hawk^s  whistle  on  the  hill. 
Denouncing  misery  and  ill. 
Mingled  with  childhood's  babbling  trill 

Of  curses  stammer  d  slow  ; 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 
**  Sunk  be  his  home  in  embers  red  ! 
And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e'er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head, 

We  doom  to  want  and  woe  ! " 
A  sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
Coir-Uriskin,  thy  goblin  cave  ! 
And  the  grey  pass  where  birches  wave, 

On  Beala-nam-bo. 


XI. 


Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew, 
And  hard  his  labouring  breath  he  drew. 
While,  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  hand. 
And  eyes  that  glow'd  like  fiery  brand. 
He  meditated  curse  more  dread. 
And  deadlier,  on  the  clansman's  head, 
Who,  summon'd  to  his  chieftain's  aid. 
The  signal  saw  and  disobey'd. 
The  crosslct's  points  of  sparkling  wood. 
He  quench'd  among  the  bubbling  blood. 
And.  as  again  the  sign  he  rear  d, 
Hollow  and  hoarse  his  voice  was  heard  : 
**  When  flits  this  Cross  fVom  man  to  man, 
Vich-Alpinc's  summons  to  his  clan. 
Burst  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  heed  ! 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed  ! 
May  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes, 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their 

prize ! 
As  sinks  that  blood -stream  in  the  earth, 
So  may   his  heart's-blood  drench  his 

hearth  ! 
As  dies  in  hissing  ^ore  the  spark. 
Quench  thou  his  light.  Destruction  dark ! 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied. 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside  \  ** 
He  ceased  ;  no  echo  gave  agen 
The  murmur  of  the  deep  Amen. 


XIL 

Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look. 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took  : 
"  Speed ,  Malise,  speed !"  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crcsslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
"  The  muster-place  be  Lanrick  mead — 
Instant  the  time — speed,  Malise,  speed ! " 
Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew ; 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow, 
So  rapidly  the  barge-men  row. 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launch'd  the 

boat. 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat, 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still. 
When  it  had  uear'd  the  mainland  hill ; 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide, 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

XIIL 

Speed,  Malise,  speed !  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed!  such  cause  of  haste 
Tnine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thv  breast. 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest ; 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass ; 
Across  the  brook  like  roebuck  bound. 
And   thread   the   brake   like  questing 

hound ; 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep, 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap : 
Parch'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow. 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now ; 
Herald  ef  battle,  fate,  and  fear, 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career ! 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now, 
Pursuest  not  maid  through  greenwood 

bough. 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace. 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race  ; 
But  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed. 
Are  in  thy  course— speed,  Malise,  speed ! 

XIV. 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies. 
In  arms  the  hats  and  hamlets  rise  ; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown. 
They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
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Nor  slack'd  the  messenger  his  pace  ; 
He  show'd  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 
And,  pressing  forward  Uke  the  wind, 
Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind. 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand, 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand; 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  the  scythe ; 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  stra/d. 
The  plough  was  in  mid*furrow  staid. 
The  falc'ner  toss'd  his  hawk  away, 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms. 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  arms ; 
So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 
Alas,  thou  lovely  lake !  that  e'er 
Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear ! 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep, 
The  lark's  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud. 
Seems  for  the  scene  too  gaily  loud. 

XV. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed !   The  lake  is  past, 
I/iincraggan's  huts  appear  at  last. 
And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half- 
seen. 
Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green ; 
There  mayst  thou  rest,  thy  labour  done, 
Their  Lord  shall  s]>eed  the  signal  on. — 
As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey, 
The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 
— What  woeful  accents  load  the  gale  ? 
The  funeral  yell,  the  female  wail ! 
A  gallant  hunter's  sport  is  o'er, 
A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 
Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase, 
At  Roderick's  side  shall  fill  his  place  !  — 
Within  the  hall,  where  torches'  ray 
Supplies  the  excluded  beams  of  day, 
Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier. 
And  o'er  him  streams  his  widow's  tear. 
His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by, 
His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why ; 
The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 
The  dismal  coronach  resound. 

XVI. 

(Coronat^. 

He  is  ^one  on  the  mountain. 
He  IS  lost  to  the  forest. 


Like  a  summer-dried  fountain. 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing. 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow, 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering. 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  I 
The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary. 
But  the  voice  of  the  weej>er 

Wails  manhood  in  glory. 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest. 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing. 

When  bhghting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi,* 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 
Red  hand  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  moimtain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river. 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever ! 

XVI L 

See  Stumah,t  who,  the  bier  beside, 
His  master's  corpse  with  wonder  eyed. 
Poor  Stumah  !  whom  his  least  halloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o'er  the  dew. 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ears. 
As  "if  some  stranger  step  he  hears. 
'Tis  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread. 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  the  dead. 
But  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  fear. 
Urge  the  precipitate  career. 
All  stand  aghast : — unheeding  all. 
The  henchman  bursts  into  the  hall ; 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood ; 
Held   forth   the  Cross  besmear'd  with 

blood ; 
"  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead  ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal !  clansmen,  speed! " 

XVIII. 

Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line. 
Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 
In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
His  father's  dirk  and  broadsword  tied ; 

*  Or  eorri^  the  hollow  side  of  the  hill,  whero 
game  usually  lies 
t  Faithful,  the  name  of  a  dog. 
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But  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eye 
Watch  him  in  speechless  agony, 
Back  to  her  op«iM  arms  he  flew, 
Press*d  on  her  lips  a  fond  adieu — 
"Alas!"  shesobb'd,— "andyetbegone, 
And  speed  thee  forth,  like  Duncan's 

son!" 
One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier, 
Dash'd  from  his  eye  the  gathering  tear, 
Breathed  deep  to  clear  his  mbouring 

breast. 
And  tossM  aloft  his  bonnet  crest, 
Then,likethehigh-bred  colt,  when,  freed. 
First  he  essays  his  fire  and  speed. 
He  vanish'd,  and  o*er  moor  and  moss 
Sped  forward  with  the  Fiery  Cross. 
Suspended  was  the  widow's  tear. 
While  yet  his  footsteps  she  could  hear  ; 
And  when  she  mark*d  the  henchman's  eye 
Wet  with  unwonted  sympathy, 
"  Kinsman,"  she  said,  "  his  race  is  run. 
That  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on  ; 
The  oak  has  fall'n, —  the  sapling  bough 
Is  all  Duncraggan's  shelter  now. 
Yet  trust  I  well,  his  duty  done, 
The  orphan's  God  will  guard  my  son. — 
And  you,  in  many  a  danger  true, 
At  Duncan's  best  your  blades  that  drew, 
To  arms,  andjguard  that  orphan's  head  ! 
Let  babes  ana  women  wail  the  dead." 
Then  weapon-clang,  and  martial  call. 
Resounded  through  the  funeral  hall, 
While  from  the  walls  the  attendant  band 
Snatch'd  sword  and  targe,  with  hurried 

hand ; 
And  short  and  flitting  energy 
Glanced  from  the  mourner's  stmken  eye. 
As  if  the  sounds  to  warrior  dear 
Might  rouse  her  Duncan  from  his  bier. 
But  faded  soon  that  borrow'd  force  ; 
Grief  claim'd  his  right,  and  tears  their 

course. 

XIX. 

Benledi  saw  the  Cross  of  Fire, 
It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Strath-Ire. 
O'er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew. 
Nor  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew ; 
The  tear  that  gatherd  in  his  eye 
He  left  the  mountain-breeze  to  dry  ; 
Until,  where  Teith's  young  waters  roll. 
Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll. 


That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green. 
The  chapel  of  Saint  Bride  was  seen. 
Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridge. 
But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge ; 
Though  the  dark  waves  danced  dizzily. 
Though  reel'd  his  sympathetic  eye. 
He  ds^h'd  amid  the  torrent's  roar : 
His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore. 
His  left  the  polcaxe  grasp'd,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 
He  stumbled  twice — the  foam  splash'd 

high. 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by ; 
And  had  he  fall'n, — for  ever  there. 
Farewell  Duncraggan's  orphan  heir ! 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life. 
Firmer  he  grasp'd  the  Cross  of  strife, 
Until  the  opposing  bank  he  gain'd. 
And  up  the  chapel  pathway  strain'd. 

XX. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide, 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  St  Bride. 
Her  troth  Tombea's  Mary  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch. 
The  bridal  now  resumed  their  martrh. 
In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonneted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame ; 
And  plaided  youth,  with  jest  and  jeer, 
Whicn  snooded  maiden  would  not  hear: 
And  children,  that,  unwitting  why. 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry  ; 
And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  vied 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride. 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disclose 
The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  hand. 
She  held  the  'kerchiefs  snowy  band  ; 
The  sallant  bridegroom,  by  her  side. 
Beheld  his  prize  with  victor's  pride, 
And  the  glad  mother  in  her  ear 
Was  closely  whispering  word  of  cheer. 

XXI. 

Who  meets  them  at  the  churchyard  gate? 
The  messenger  of  fear  and  fate  ! 
Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies. 
And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 
All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood. 
Panting  and  travel-soiVd  he  stood. 
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The  fatal  sign  of  6re  and  sword 

Held  forth,  and  spoke  the  appointed 

word : 
"  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead  ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal!  Norman,  speed ! '' 
And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand. 
Just  linkM  to  his  by  holy  band, 
For  the  fell  Cross  of  blood  and  brand  ? 
And  must  the  day,  so  blithe  that  rose, 
And  promised  rapture  in  the  close. 
Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 
The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride? 
O  fatal  doom ! — it  must !  it  must ! 
Clan- Alpine's  cause,  hc^  Chieftain's  trust, 
Her  summons  dread,  brook  no  delay ; 
Stretch  to  the  race — away !  away  ! 

XXII. 

Yet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside. 
And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride, 
Until  he  saw  the  starting  tear 
Speak  woe  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer ; 
Then,  trusting  not  a  second  look. 
In  haste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook. 
Nor  backward  glanced,  till  on  the  heath 
Where  Lubnaig's  lake  supplies  theTeith. 
— What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirr'd  ? 
The  sickening  pang  of  hope  deferr'd. 
And  memory,  with  a  torturing  train 
Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 
Mingled  with  love's  impatience,  came 
The  manly  thirst  for  martial  fame ; 
The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers. 
Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spears ; 
And  zeal  for  Clan  and  Chieftain  burning. 
And  hope,  from  well-fought  field  return- 
ing, 
With  war's  red  honours  on  his  crest, 
To  clasp  his  Mary  to  his  breast 
Stung  by  such  thoughts,  o'er  bank  and 

brae, 
Like  fire  from  flint  he  glanced  away, 
While  high  resolve,  and  feeling  strong, 
Burst  into  voluntary  song. 

XXIII. 

Song. 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed, 
The  bracken  *  curtain  for  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread, 

*  BrackeHt  fern. 


Far,  fiu",  from  love  and  thee,  Mary ; 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid. 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid ! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary  ! 

I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 

The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 

I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow. 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Marj'. 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know  ; 
When  bursts  Clan -Alpine  on  the  foe. 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow, 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary. 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught. 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought. 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary. 
And  if  return 'd  from  coiiquer'd  foes, 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close, 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose. 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary ! 

XXIV. 

Not  faster  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 
Balquidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze. 
Rushing,  in  conflagration  strong. 
Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along. 
Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  purple  glow. 
And  reddening  the  dark  laJces  below ; 
Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  far. 
As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war. 
The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil. 
The  smlen  margin  of  Loch  Voil, 
Waked  still  Loch  Doine,  and  to  the 

source 
Alarm'd,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course ; 
Thence  southward  tum'd  its  rapid  road 
Adown  Strath-Gartney's  valley  broad. 
Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 
A  portion  in  Clan-Alpine's  name. 
From  the  grey  sire,  whose  trembling 

hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand. 
To  the  raw  ooy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 
Each  valley,  each  sequestered  glen, 
Muster'd  its  little  horde  of  men. 
That  met  as  torrents  fix)m  the  height 
In  Highland  dales  their  streams  unite. 
Still  gathering,  as  they  pour  along, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong. 


Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 

By  hundreds  prompt  for  blows  and  blood. 

Each  trained  to  arms  since  life  b^an, 

Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan, 

No  oa^  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand. 

No  law,  but  Roderick  Dhu's  command. 

XXV. 

That  summer  mom  had  Roderick  Dhu 
Surveyed  the  skirts  of  Benvenue, 
And  sent  his  scouts  o^er  hill  and  heath, 
To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 
All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce ; 
Still  lay  each  martial  Graeme  and  Bruce, 
In  Rednock  courts  no  horsemen  wait. 
No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate. 
On  Duch  ray's  towers  no  beacon  shone. 
Nor  scared  the  herons  from  Loch  Con ; 
All  seem'd  at  peace. — Now  wot  ye  why 
The  Chieflain,  with  such  anxious  eye, 
Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair, 
This    western     frontier    scann'd    with 

care? — 
In  Benvenue's  most  darksome  cleft, 
A  fair,  though  cruel,  pledge  was  left ; 
For  Douglas,  to  his  promise  true, 
That  morning  from  the  isle  withdrew, 
And  in  a  deep  sequester'd  dell 
Had  sought  a  low  and  lonely  cell. 
By  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue. 
Has  Coir-nan- Uriskin  been  sung ; 
A  softer  name  the  Saxons  gave. 
And  called  the  grot  the  Goblin-cave. 

XXVI. 

It  was  a  wild  and  strange  retreat. 
As  e'er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet 
The  dell,  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
Yawn'd  like  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast ; 
Its  trench  had  staid  full  many  a  rock, 
Hurl'd  by  primeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Benvenue's  grey  summit  wild, 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled. 
They  frown'd  incumbent  o  er  the  spot. 
And  form'd  the  rugged  silvan  grot. 
The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade, 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made. 
Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone. 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth.  Futurity. 
No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still, 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill ; 


But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break. 
With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
The  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  cliffs,  with  hideous  sway, 
Seem'd  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  grey. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung^ 
In  such  the  wild-cat  leaves  her  voung ; 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair 
Sought  for  a  space  their  safetv  there. 
Grey  Superstition's  whisper  aread 
Debarr'd  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread  ; 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort. 
And  satyrs  hold  their  silvan  court. 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze, 
And  blast  the  rash  beholders  gaze. 

XXVII. 

Now  eve,  with  western  shadows  long, 
Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong, 
When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 
Repass'd  the  heights  of  Benvenue. 
Above  the  Goblin-cave  they  go, 
Through  the  wild  pass  of  Beal-nam-bo ; 
The  prompt  retainers  speed  before, 
To  launch  the  shallop  from  the  shore, 
For  'cross  Loch  Katrine  lies  his  way 
To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 
And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 
Yet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind. 
Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 
A  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword. 
Alone  attended  on  his  lord ; 
The  rest  their  way  through  thickets 

break. 
And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 
It  was  a  fair  and  gallant  sight. 
To  view  them  from  the  neighbouring 

height. 
By  the  low-levell'd  sunbeam's  light ! 
For  strength  and  stature,  from  the  clan 
Each  warrior  was  a  chosen  man, 
As  even  afar  might  well  be  seen, 
By  their  proud  step  and  martial  mien. 
Their  feathers  dance,  their  tartans  float. 
Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 
A  wild  and  warlike  croup  they  stand. 
That  well  became  such  mountain-strand. 

XXVIIL 

Their  Chief,  with  step  reluctant,  still 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill, 
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Hard  by  where  tum*^d  apart  the  road 
To  Douglas's  obscure  abode. 
It  was  but  with  that  dawning  mom 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn 
To  drown  his  love  in  war  s  wild  roar, 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more ; 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand, 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band, 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love  ! 
Eve  finds  the  Chief,  like  restless  ghost. 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  lost ; 
For  though  ms  haughty  heart  deny 
A  parting  meeting  to  his  eye, 
Still  fon(Sy  strains  his  anxious  ear, 
The  accents  of  her  Voice  to  hear. 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 
That  waked  to  sound  the  rustling  trees. 
But  hark  !  what  mingles  in  the  strain  ? 
It  is  the  harp  of  Allan-bane, 
That  wakes  its  measure  slow  and  high, 
Attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsy. 
What  melting  voice  attends  the  strings  ? 
Tis  Ellen,  or  an  angel,  sings. 

XXIX. 

*  Sb^^  ^^  %^  Jfirgm. 

Ave  Maria!  maiden  mild  ! 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer ! 
Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild. 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  tny  care, 

Though   banisn'd,    outcast,   and  re- 
viled— 
Maiden  !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer  '^ 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child  ! 

Ave  Maria  f 

Ave  Maria  t  undefiled  ! 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled. 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murlcy  cavern's  heavy  air 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thon  hast 
smiled ; 
Then,  Maiden  !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer. 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child  ! 

Ave  Maria  / 

Ave  Maria  1  Stainless  styled  ! 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air. 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled. 


Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fair. 
We  bow  us  to  our  lot  of  care. 

Beneath  thy  guidance  reconciled  ; 
Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  prayer. 

And  for  a  father  hear  a  child ! 

Ave  Maria  / 

XXX. 

Died  on  the  harp  the  closing  hymn — 
Unmoved  in  attitude  and  limb, 
As  list' ning  still,  Clan- Alpine'*  lord 
Stood  leaning  on  his  heaxy  sword. 
Until  the  page,  with  humble  sign, 
Twice  pointed  to  the  sun's  decline. 
Then  while  his  plaid  he  roimd  him  cast,. 
"It  is  the  last  time— 'tis  the  last," 
He  mutter'd  thrice,—"  the  last  time  e'er 
That  angel-voice  shall  Roderick  hear  ! "" 
It  was  a  goading  thought — his  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain-side  ;. 
Sullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat. 
And  instant  'cross  the  lake  k  shot. 
They  landed  in  that  silvery  bay. 
And  eastward  held  their  hastv  way. 
Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  light. 
The  band  arrived  on  Lanrick  height. 
Where  muster'J,  in  the  vale  below, 
Clan- Alpine's  men  in  martial  show. 

XXX  r. 

A  various  scene  the  clansmen  made. 
Some  sate,   some  stood,  some  slowly 

stray'd ; 
But  most,  with  mantles  folded  round. 
Were  cpuch'd  to  rest  upon  the  ground, 
Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye, 
From  the  deep  heather  where  they  lie, 
So  well  was  match'd  the  tartan  screen 
With  heath-bell    dark    and    brackens 

greeil; 
Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade, 
Or  lance's  point,  a  glimmer  made. 
Like  glow-worm  t\nnkling  through  the 

shade. 
But  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom. 
They  saw  the  Chieftain's  eagle  plume. 
Their  shout  of  welcome,  shrill  and  wide. 
Shook  the  steep  mountain's  stcndy  side. 
Thrice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 
Three  times  retum'd  the  martial  yell ; 
It  died  upon  Bochastle's  plain. 
And  Silence  claim'd  her  evening  reign. 
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I. 

"  The  rose  is  fairest  when  *tis  budding  new, 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears  : 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew, 

And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm'd  in  team. 
O  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 

I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave, 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  years  ! " — 

Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Vennachar's  broad  wave. 


II. 

Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung. 
Love    prompted    to    the   bridegroom's 

tongue. 
All  while  he  stripped  the  wild-rose  spray, 
His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay. 
For  on  a  pass  'twixt  lake  and  wood, 
A  wakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 
Hark  ! — on  the  rock  a  footstep  rung. 
And  instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 
"  Stand,  or  thou  diest !— What,  Malise  ? 

— soon 
Art  thou  retum'd  from  Braes  of  Doune. 
By  thy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know, 
Thou  bring'st  us  tidings  of  the  foe." — 
(For  while  the  Fiery  Cross  hied  on, 
On  distant  scout  had  Malise  gone. ) 
Where  sleeps  the  Chief  ? "  the  hench- 
man said. 
Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade; 
To  his  lone  couch  1*11  be  your  guide." — 
Then  call'd  a  slumberer  by  his  side. 
And  stirr'd  him  with  his  slacken'd  bow — 
"  Up,  up,  Glentarkin  !  rouse  thee,  ho  1 
We  seek  the  Chieftain  ;  on  the  track. 
Keep  eagle  watch  till  I  come  back." 

III. 

Tc^ether  up  the  pass  they  sped : 
"  What  of  tne  focmcn  ?"  Norman  said. — 
"  Varying  reports  from  near  and  far ; 
This  certain,— that  a  band  of  war 
Has  for  two  days  been  ready  boune, 
At  prompt  command,  to  inarch  from 
Donne : 


«« 
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King  James,  the  while,   with  princely 

powers. 
Holds  revelry  in  Stirling  towers. 
Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  cloud 
Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 
Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  bout, 
The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out ; 
But,  Norman,  how  wilt  thou  provide 
A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride?" — 
"What!  know  ye  not  that  Roderick's  care 
To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 
Each  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan. 
And  every  child  and  aged  man 
Unfit  for  arms  ;  and  given  his  charge. 
Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge, 
Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large. 
But  all  beside  the  islet  moor. 
That   such   dear   pledge  may  rest  se- 
cure?"— 

IV. 

"*Tis  well  advised— the  Chieftain's  plan 

Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  clan. 

But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dhu 

Apart  from  all  his  followers  true  ?  " — 

"  It  is,  because  last  evening-tide 

Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 

Unless  in  dread  extremity, 

The  Taghairm  call'd  ;  by  which,  afar, 

Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war. 

Duncraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew." 

MALISE. 

"  Ah  !  weU  the  gallant  brute  I  knew 
The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had. 
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When  swept  our  mexry-men  Gallangad. 
His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  dark. 
His  red  eye  glow'd  like  fiery  spark  ; 
So  fierce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet, 
Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat. 
And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe, 
Even  at  the  pass  of  Beal  'maha. 
But  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road. 
And  sharp  the  hurrying  pikeman's  goad. 
And  when  we  came  to  Dennan's  Row, 
A   child  might  scatheless   stroke   his 


brow.  — 


V. 


NORMAN. 

"  That  bull  was  slain :  his  reeking  hide 
They  stretchM  the  cataract  beside. 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  cliflT,  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe. 
Couch 'd  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink, 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink, 
Rocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway. 
And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray, 
Midst  groan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream, 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 
Nor  distant  rests  the  Chief; — but  hush  ! 
See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush, 
The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands. 
Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost. 
That  hovers  o'er  a  slauehter'd  host  ? 
Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak. 
That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke,* 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak  ?  " 

MALISE. 

— "  Peace  !  peace  !  to  other  than  to  me. 

Thy  words  were  evil  augury  ; 

But  still  I  hold  Sir  Roderick's  blade 

Clan- Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid. 

Not  augnt  that,  glean'd  from  heaven  or 

hell, 
Yon  ficnd-begotten  Monk  can  tell. 
The  Chieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now. 
Together  they  descend  the  brow." 

VI. 

And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine's  Lord 
The  Hermit  Monk  held  solemn  word  : — 

*  Quartered. 


"  Roderick  I  it  is  a  fearful  strife. 
For  man  endowed  with  mortal  life. 
Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 
Feel  feverish  pang  and  fainting  chill. 
Whose  eye  can  stare  in  stony  trance, 
Whose  hair   can   rouse  like  warrior's 

lance, — 
'Tis  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfurl'd. 
The  curtain  of  ihe  future  world. 
Yet,  witness  every  quaking  limb. 
My  sunken  pulse,  my  eyeballs  dim, 
My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  torn. 
This  for  my  Chieftain  have  I  borne  ! — 
The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful  couch, 
A  human  tongue  may  ne  er  avouch ; 
No  mortal  man, — save  he,  who,  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Is  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, — 
Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 
At  length  the  fateful  answer  came, 
In  characters  of  living  flame  ! 
Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  blazed  in  scroll. 
But  borne  and  branded  on  my  soul ; — 
Which  spills  the  foremost  fok- 

man's  life. 
That    party     conquers     in    the 


>i 


strife.  — 

VIL 

"  Thanks,  "Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  care  : 
Good  is  thine  augury,  and  fair. 
Clan-Alpine  ne'er  in  battle  stood, 
But  first  our  broadswords  tasted  blood. 
A  surer  \'ictim  still  I  know, 
Self-oflTer'd  to  the  auspicious  blow : 
A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  mom, — 
No  eve  shall  witness  his  return  ! 
My  followers  guard  each  pa.ss's  mouth. 
To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  south  ; 
Red  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guide, 
Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside, 
Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown. 
He  light  on  those  shall  bring  him  down. 
— But  see,  who  comes  his  news  to  show  ! 
Malise !   what  tidings  of  the  foe  ?  " — 

VIIL 

**  At  Doune,  o'er  many  a  spear  and  glaive 
Two  Barons  proud  their  banners  wave. 
I  saw  the  Moray's  silver  star. 
And  mark'd  the  sable  pale  of  Mar." — 
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By  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidings  those  ! 
I  love  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 
When  move  they  on  ?  " — "  To-morrow's 

noon 
Will  see  them  here  for  battle  boune." — * 
**  Then  shall  it  see  a  meeting  stem ! — 
But,  for  the  place — say,  coul£t  thou  learn 
Nought  of  the  friendly  clans  of  Earn  ? 
Stcngtheneclby  them,  we  well  might  bide 
The  battle  on  Benledi's  side. 
Thou  couldst  not  ? — well  I  Clan- Alpine's 

men 
Shall  man  the  Trosachs'  shaggy  glen  ; 
Within  Loch  Katrine's  gorge  we'll  fight, 
All  in  our  maids'  and  matrons'  sight. 
Each  for  his  hearth  and  household  fire, 
Father  for  child,  and  son  for  sire, — 
Lover  for  maid  beloved  ! — But  why — 
Is  it  the  breeze  affects  mine  eye  ? 
Or  dost  thou  come,  ill-omen'd  tear  ! 
A  messenger  of  doubt  or  fear  ? 
No  !  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 
Unfix  Benledi  from  liis  stance, 
Than  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  through 
The  unyielding  heart  of  Roderick  Dhu  ! 
'Tis  stubborn  as  his  trusty  targe. — 
Each  to  his  post — all  know  their  charge. " 
The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance. 
The  broadswords  gleam,  the  banners 

dance, 
Obedient  to  the  Chieftain's  glance. 
— I  turn  me  from  the  martial  roar. 
And  seek  Coir-Uriskin  once  more. 

IX. 

Where  is  the  Douglas  ? — he  is  gone ; 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  grey  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  her  moan  ; 
While  vainly  Allan's  words  of  cheer 
Are  pour'd  on  her  unheeding  ear. — 
**  He  will  return — Dear  lady,  trust ! — 
With  joy  return  ; — he  will— he  must 
Well  was  it  time  to  seek,  afar, 
Some  refuge  from  impending  war. 
When  e'en  Clan- Alpme's  rugged  swarm 
Are  cow'd  by  the  approaching  storm. 
I  saw  their  boats  with  many  a  light, 
Floating  the  livelong  yesternight 
Shifting  like  flashes  darted  forth 
By  the  red  streamers  of  the  north  ; 

*  Bouue  or  bown — ready,  prepared 


L 


I  mark'd  at  mom  how  close  they  ride. 
Thick  moor'd  by  the  lone  islet's  side. 
Like  wild  ducks  couching  in  the  fen, 
When  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen. 
Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
The  peril  on  the  mainland  side. 
Shall  not  thy  noble  father's  care 
Some  safe  retreat  for  thee  prepare?" — 

X. 

ELLEN. 

"  No,  Allan,  no  I  Pretext  so  kind 
My  wakefiil  terrors  could  not  blind. 
Wlien  in  such  tender  tone,  yet  grave, 
Douglas  a  parting  blessing  gave, 
The  tear  that  glisten'd  in  nis  eye 
Drown'd  not  his  purpose  fix'd  on  high. 
My  soul,  though  feminine  and  weak. 
Can  image  his  ;  e'en  as  the  lake. 
Itself  disturbed  by  slightest  stroke, 
Reflects  the  invulnerable  rock. 
He  hears  report  of  battle  rife. 
He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  sjtrifc. 
I  saw  him  redden,  when  the  theme 
Tum'd,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream 
Of  Malcolm  Grame  in  fetters  bound, 
Which  I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound. 
Think'st  thou  he  trow'd  tliine   omen 

aught  ? 
Oh  no  !  'twas  apprehensive  thought 
For  the  kind  youth,  — for  Roderick  too— 
(Let  me  be  just)  that  friend  so  true ; 
In  danger  both,  and  in  our  cause ! 
Minstrel,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 
Why  else  that  solemn  warning  given, 
*  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven  ! ' 
Why  else,  to  Cambus-kenneth's  fane, 
If  eve  return  him  not  again, 
Am  I  to  hie,  and  make  me  known  ? 
Alas  !  he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne, 
Buys  his  friend's  safety  with  his  own ; — 
He  goes  to  do — what  I  had  done, 
Had  Douglas'  daughter  been  his  son!" — 

XL 

"Nay,  lovely  Ellen  !— dearest,  nayl 

If  aught  should  his  return  delay, 

He  only  named  yon  holy  fane 

As  fitting  place  to  meet  again. 

Be  sure  he  s  safe  ;  and  for  the  Graeme.  - 

Heaven's  blessingotv  V»&  ^5>\a.YvVxv'KccvO. — 


\ 
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My  vision'd  sight  may  yet  prove  true. 
Nor  bode  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 
When  did  my  gifted  dream  beguile  ? 
Think  of  the  stranger  at  the  isle, 
And  think  upon  the  harpings  slow, 
That  presaged  this  approaching  woe  ! 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear ; 
Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cheer. 
Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot ! 
Ill  luck  still  haunts  a  fairy  grot 
Of  such  a  wondrous  tale  I  know — 
Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  woe, 
My  harp  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer. " — 

ELLEN. 

"  Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt ;  I  hear, 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear." 
The  Minstrel  tried  his  simple  art. 
But  distant  far  was  EUen^s  heart 

XIL 
ALICE   BRAND. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  greenwood. 
When   the  mavis*  and  merle f  are 
singing, 
When  the  deer  sweeps   by,    and   the 
bounds  are  in  cry, 
And  the  hunter^s  horn  is  ringing. 

"  O  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  or  you ; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold, 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

"O  Alice, *twas all  for  thylocks  so  bright, 
And  'twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue, 

That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight, 
Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

**  Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beech. 
The  hand  that  held  the  glaive, 

"or  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed. 
And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

"  And  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small, 
That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 

A  cloak  must  shear  from  the  slaughtered 
deer. 
To  keep  the  cold  away." — 


"  O  Richard  !  if  my  brother  died, 
'Twas  but  a  fatal  chance  ; 

For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried, 
Anjd  fortune  sped  the  lance. 


« 
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Thrush. 


\  BLnckbird. 


If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear. 
Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen. 
As  warm,  we'll  say,  is  the  russet  grey 
As  gay  the  forest-green. 

"And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  hard. 

And  lost  thv  native  land. 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 

And  he  his  Alice  Brand." 

xin. 

^allab  C0ntiniub. 

'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  greenwoc 
So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing  ; 

On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oak's  bro^ 
side. 
Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringing. 

Up  spoke  the  moody  Elfin  King, 
Who  wonn'd  within  the  hill, — 

Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruin'd  chun 
His  voice  was  ghostly  shrill. 

"  Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  a 
oak, 

Our  moonlight  circle's  screen  ? 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer 

Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen  ? 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairies'  fatal  green  ? 

"  Up,  Urgan,  up  !  to  yon  mortal  hie, 
For  thou  wert  christen'd  man ; 

For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly. 
For  mutter'd  word  or  ban. 

"  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  withej 
heart. 
The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye  ; 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  woi 
part. 
Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die.' 

XIV. 

Jallab  conlinxtfb. 

'Tis  merry,  *tis  merry,  in  good  gre< 
wood. 
Though  the  birds  have  still'd   th 
singing ; 
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The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise. 
And  Richard  is  fkgota  bringmg. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwar^ 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands, 
And,  as  he  crossed  and  bless*d  himself, 
"I  fear  not  sign,"  quoth  the  grlOy  elC 
"That  is  made  with  bloody  hands." 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 
That  woman  void  of  fear,  — 

"  And  if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 
'Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer."— 

"Now  loud   thou   liest,  thou  bold  of 
mood ! 

It  cleaves  imto  his  hand. 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood. 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 

Then  forward  stepp'd  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  noly  sign, — 
"  And  if  there's  blood  on  Richard's  hand, 

A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

•*  And  I  conjure  thee,  Demon  elf, 
By  Him  whom  Demons  fear. 

To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself, 
And  what  thine  errand  here?" 

XV. 

§allab  amtinujtb. 

*'  Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  Fairy-land, 
When  fairy  birds  are  singing, 

When    the   court    doth   ride  by  theur 
monarch's  side. 
With  bit  and  bridle  ringing : 

"  And  gaily  shines  the  Fairy-land — 

But  all  is  glistening  show, 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's  beam 

Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

"  And  fading,  like  that  varied  gleam, 

Is  our  inconstant  shape, 
'jVho  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem. 

And  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 

"  It  was  between  the  night  and  day, 
When  the  Fairy  King  has  power. 
That  I  simk  down  in  a  sinful  fray. 
And,  *twixt  life  and  death,  was  snatch'd 
away 
To  the  joyless  Elfin  bower. 


"  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold. 
Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sign, 

I  might  regain  my  mortal  mould, 
As  fair  a  form  as  thine." 

She  cross'd  him  once — she  cross'd  him 
twice  — 

That  lady  was  so  brave ; 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue, 

The  darker  grew  the  cave. 

She  cross'd  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold ; 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mculd* 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand  ! 

Merry  it  is  in  good  greenwood. 

When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singings 

But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermline 
grey, 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 

XVI. 

Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  staid, 
A  stranger  climb'd  the  steepy  glade; 
His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien. 
His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 
His  eagle  glance,  remembrance  claims— 
'Tis  Snowdoun's  Knight,  'tis  James  Fit«- 

James. 
Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dream. 
Then,    starting,    scarce    suppress'd    a 

scream : 
"  O  stranger !  in  such  hour  of  fear, 
What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  here  ?" — 
"  An  evil  hap  how  can  it  be. 
That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee  ? 
By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 
Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide. 
And  marshall'd,  over  bank  and  bourne, 
The  happy  path  of  my  return." — 
"  The    nappy    path  ! — what !  said   he 

nought 
Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought. 
Of  guarded  pass  ?" — "  No,  by  my  faith ! 
Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  scathe." — 
"  O  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern, 
— Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern ; 
Learn  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 
That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sure  !— 
What  prompted  thee,  unhappv  man  ? 
The  meanest  serf  in  Roderick  s  clan 
Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear. 
Unknown  to  him  to  guide  thee  here."— 
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**  Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  be. 
Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee ; 
Yet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath. 
When  love  or  honour's  weigh'd  with 

death. 
Then  let  me  profit  by  ray  chance. 
And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 
I  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild, 
Where  ne'er  before  such  blossom  smiled ; 
By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 
From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 
Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait ; 
They  bear  us  soon  to  Stirling  gate. 
1*11  place  thee  in  a  lovely  bower, 
ril  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower" — 
"O !  hush,  Sir  Knight !  'twere  female  art. 
To  say  1  do  not  read  thy  heart ; 
Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 
Was  idly  soothed  ray  praise  to  hear. 
TTiat  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back, 
In  deathful  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track  ; 
And  how,  O  how,  can  I  atone 
The  ¥nreck  my  vanity  brought  on  ! — 
One  way  remains — I'll  tell  him  all — 
Yes  !  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall ! 
Thou,  whose  light  folly  bears  the  blame, 
Buy  thine  own  pardon  with  thy  shame ! 
But  first— my  father  is  a  man 
Outlaw'd  and  exil'd,  under  ban  ; 
The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head. 
With  me  'twere  infamy  to  wed. — 
StUl  would'st  thou  speak? — then  hear 

the  truth  ! 
Fitr-James,  there  is  a  noble  youth, — 
If  yet  he  is  ! — exposed  for  me 
And  mine  to  dread  extremity — 
Thou  has  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 
Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart  1 " 

xvTir. 

Fitz- James  knew  every  wily  train 

A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain. 

But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 

There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye, 

To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie ; 

In  maiden  confidence  she  stood. 

Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood. 

And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 

Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony. 

As  death  had  seal'd  her  Malcolm's  doom. 

And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  his  tomb. 


Hope  vanish 'd  from  Fitz-James's  eye. 
But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy. 
He  profTer'd  to  attend  her  side. 
As  brother  would  a  sister  guide. — 
"O !  little  know'st  thou  Roderick's  heart ! 
Safer  for  both  we  go  apart 
O  haste  thee,  and  from  Allan  learn. 
If  thou  mayst  trust  yon  wily  kern." 
With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid. 
The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 
A  parting  step  or  two  he  made  ; 
Then,  as  some  thought  had  crossed  his 

brain. 
He  paus'd,  and  tum'd,  and  came  again. 

XIX. 

"  Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parting  word  ! — 
It  chanced  in  fight  that  my  poor  sword 
Preserved  the  life  of  Scotland's  lord. 
This  ring  the  grateful  Monarch  gave, 
And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  crave. 
To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 
The  recompense  that  I  would  name. 
Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord. 
But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword. 
Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield. 
His  lordship  the  embattled  field. 
What  from  a  prince  can  I  demand. 
Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land  ? 
Ellen,  thy  hand — the  ring  is  thine ; 
Each  guard  and  usher  knows  the  sign. 
Seek  thou  the  king  without  delay ; 
This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way  ; 
And  claim  thy  suit,  whate  er  it  be. 
As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me." 
He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on. 
Paused— kiss'd  her  hand — and  then  was 

gone. 
The  aged  Minstrel  stood  aghast, 
So  hastily  Fitz-James  shot  past. 
He  join'd  his  guide,  and  wending  down 
The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown. 
Across  the  stream  they  took  their  way, 
That  joins  Loch  Katrine  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosachs'  glen  was  still. 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  hill : 
Sudden  his  guide  whoop'd  loud  and 

high — 
"  Murdodi  I  was  that  a  signal  cry  ?" — 
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He  stammer'd  forth—"  I  shout  to  scare 
Yon  raven  from  his  dainty  fare." 
He  look'd — he  knew  the  raven's  prey, 
His  own  brave  steed  : — "  Ah  !  gallant 

grey ! 
For  thee — for   me,   perchance— 'twere 

well 
We  ne'er  had  seen  the  Trosachs'  dell. — 
Murdoch,  move  first— but  silently ; 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shall  die !" 
Jealoos  and  sullen  on  they  fared. 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXI. 

Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge, 
When  lo  !  a  wasted  female  form, 
Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm. 
In  tatter'd  weeds  and  w^ild  array, 
Stood  on  a  cliff  beside  the  way. 
And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye, 
Upon  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  sky, 
Secm'd  nought  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her   brow   was  wreath'd  with   gaudy 

broom ; 
With  gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  cliff  from  dusky  wing  ; 
Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  sought, 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried. 
And  shriek  d  till  all  the  rocks  replied  ; 
As  loud  she  laugh'd  when  near  they  drew. 
For  then  the  lowland  garb  she  knew ; 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung. 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung — 
She  sung  I — the  voice,  in  better  time. 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime ; 
And  now,  though  strain'd  and  roughen' d, 

still 
Rui^  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hilL 

XXII. 

Song. 

They  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray. 
They  say  my   brain  is  warpd  and 
wrung — 

I  cannot  sleep  on  Highland  brae, 
I  cannot  pray  in  Highland  tongue. 

But  were  I  now  where  Allan  glides, 

Or  heard  my  native  Devan's  tides, 


So  sweetly  would  I  rest,  and  pray 
That  Heaven  would  close  my  wintry  day  \ 

Twas  tlius  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid. 
They  made  me  to  the  church  repair ; 

It  was  my  bridal  mom  they  said. 
And  my  true  love  would  meet  me  there. 

But  woe  betide  the  cruel  guile, 

Thatdrown'd  in  blood  the  morning  smile! 

And  woe  betide  the  fairy  dream ! 

I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream. 

XXIII. 

"  Who  is  this  maid?  what  means  her  lay? 
She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way. 
And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  grey, 
As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing. 
By  twilight,  o'er  a  haunted  spring. 
"  Tis  Blanche  of  Devan,"  Murdoch  said, 
"  A  crazed  and  captive  Lowland  maid, 
Ta'en  on  the  mom  she  was  a  bride. 
When  Roderick  foray'd  Devan -side. 
The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made, 
And  felt  our  Chiefs  unconquer'd  blade. 
I  marvel  she  is  now  at  large. 
But    oft    she  'scapes    from    Maudlin's 

charge.  — 
Hence,    brain-sick   fool!" — He   raised 

his  lx)w : — 
"  Now,  if  thou  strik'st  her  but  one  blow, 
I'll  pitch  thee  from  the  cliff  as  far 
As  ever  peasant  pitch'd  a  l)ar  !  ** — 
"  Thanks,     champion,     thanks  !**    the 

Maniac  cried, 
And  press'd  her  to  Fitz-James's  side. 
**  See  the  grey  pennons  I  prepare, 
To  seek  my  true-love  through  the  air ! 
I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom. 
To  break  his  fall,  one  downy  plume  ! 
No  ? — deep  amid  disjointed  stones. 
The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones, 
And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid. 
By  bush  and  brier  in  mid  air  staid, 
Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free. 
Meet  signal  for  their  revelry." — 

XXIV. 

"  Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still !" — 
"O  !  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  will.— 
Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been. 
But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green ; 
And,  though  mine  ear  is  all  unstrung. 
Still,  still  it  loves  the  Lowland  tongue. 
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"  For  O  my  sweet  William  was  forester 
true, 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away ! 
His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hue, 
And  so  blithely  he  trill'd  the  Lowland 
lay! 

"  It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell  .  .  . 
But  thou  art  wise,  and  guessest  well." 
Then,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone. 
And  hurried  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  Clansman,  fearfully, 
She  fix'd  her  apprehensive  eye ; 
Then  tum'd  it  on  the  Knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o'er  the  glen. 

XXV. 

"  The  toils  are  pitchM,  and  the  stakes 
are  set. 
Ever  sinj^  merrily,  merrily  ; 
The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knives 
they  whet. 
Hunters  live  so  cheerily. 

"  It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten,* 
Bearing  its  branches  sturdily  ; 

He  came  stately  down  the  glen, 
Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

"It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded 
doe. 

She  was  bleeding  dcathfully ; 
She  wani'd  him  of  the  toils  below, 

O,  so  faithfully,  faithfully  ! 

"  He  had  an  eye,  and  he  could  heed, 

Ever  sing  warily,  warily ; 
He  had  a  foot,  and  he  could  speed — 

Hunters  watch  so  narrowly.  * 

XXVI. 

Fitz- James's  mind  was  passion-toss'd. 
When  Ellen's  hints  and  fears  were  lost ; 
But  Murdoch's  shout  suspicion  wrought, 
AndBlanche's  song  conviction  brought. — 
Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  snare. 
But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware, 
He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 
"  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die  !  " 
Forth  at  full  speed  the  Clansman  flew. 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew. 
The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitz-James's  crest. 
And  thrill  d  in  Blanche's  faded  breast, — 

*  Having  ten  branches  on  his  antlers. 


Murdoch  of  Alpine  !  prove  thy  speed. 
For  ne'er  had  Alpine's  son  such  need ! 
With  heart  of  fire,  and  foot  of  wind. 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind  ! 
Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife — 
The  forfeit  death — the  prize  is  life  ! 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before. 
Close  couch' d  upon  the  heathery  moor; 
Them  couldst  thou  reach  ! — it  may  not 

be— 
Thine  ambush'd  kin  thou  ne'er  shalt  see, 
The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee ! 
— Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thrust, 
As  lightning  strikes  the  pine  to  dust ; 
With  foot  and  hand  Fitz-James  must 

strain 
Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 
Bent  o'er  the  fall'n,  with  falcon  eye. 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die ; 
Then  slower  wended  back  his  way. 
Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 

XXV II. 

She  sate  beneath  the  birchen  tree. 
Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee ; 
She  had  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaft, 
AT»d  ^azed  on  it,  and  feebly  laugh'd  ; 
Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  grey 
Daggled  with  blood,  l)eside  her  lay. 
The   Knight  to  stanch  the  life-stream 

tried, — 
"  Stranger,  it  is  in  vain  ! "  she  cried. 
"  This  hour  of  death  has  given  me  more 
Of  reason's  power  than  years  before ; 
For,  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay, 
My  frenzied  visions  fade  away. 
A  helpless  injured  wretch  I  die. 
And  something  tells  me  in  thine  eye. 
That  thou  wert  mine  avenger  l)om. — 
Seest  thou  this  tress  ?  — O !  still  I've  worn 
This  little  tress  of  yellow  hair. 
Through  danger,  frenzy,  and  despair  I 
It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thine. 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimm'd  its 

shine. 
I  will  not  tell  thee  when  'twas  shred. 
Nor  from  what  guiltless  victim's  head — 
My  brain  would  turn !— but  it  shall  wave 
Like  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave. 
Till  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  staio. 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  again. — 
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I  warer  still. — O  God  !  more  bright 
Let  reason  beam  her  parting  light ! — 
O !  by  thy  knighthood's  honoured  sign. 
And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine, 
When  thou  shalt  see  a  darksome  man. 
Who  boasts  him  Chief  of  Alpine's  Clan, 
With  tartans  broad  and  shadowy  plume. 
And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom, 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong, 
And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan's 

wrong  ! — 
They  watch  for  thee  bv  pass  and  fell .  .  . 
Avoid  the  path  ...  6  God !  .  .  .  fare* 

welL^' 


xxvin. 

A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz-James  ; 
Fast  pour'd  his  eyes  at  pity's  claims. 
And  now,  with  mingled  grief  and  ire, 
He  saw  the  murdered  maid  expire. 
"  God,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief, 
As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  Chief!  " 
A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fair 
He  blended  with  her  bridegroom's  hair; 
The  mingled  braid  in  blood  he  dyed. 
And  placed  it  on  his  bonnet-side  : 
"  By  Him  whose  word  is  truth !  I  swear, 
No  other  favour  will  I  wear. 
Till  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 
In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu  ! 
— But  hark !  what  means  yon  faint  halloo  ? 
The  chase  is  up, — but  they  shall  know, 
The  stag  at  bay's  a  dangerous  foe." 
Barr'dfrom  the  known  but  guarded  way. 
Through    copse   and   cliffs   Fitz-James 

must  stray. 
And  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track. 
By  stream  and  precipice  tum'd  back. 
Heartless,  fatigued,  and  faint,  at  length, 
From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength, 
He  couch'd  him  in  a  thicket  hoar. 
And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o'er: — 
"  Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past. 
This  frantic  feat  must  prove  the  last ! 
Who  e'er  so  mad  but  might  have  guess'd. 
That  all  this  Highland  hornet's  nest 
Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 
As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Doune  ? — 
JJke  bloodhounds  now  they  search  me 

out, — 
Hark,  to  the  whistle  and  the  shout ! — 


If  further  through  the  wilds  I  go, 
I  only  fall  upon  the  foe  : 
I'll  couch  me  here  till  evening  grey. 
Then  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way. 


ti 


XXIX. 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down, 
The  woods  are  wrapt  in  deeper  brown, 
The  owl  awakens  from  her  aell. 
The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell ; 
Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light 
To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright, 
Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 
His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 
With  cautious  step,  and  ear  awake, 
I  le  climbs  the  crag  and  threads  the  brake ; 
And  not  the  summer  solstice,  there, 
Temper'd  the  midnight  mountain  air. 
But  eveiy  breeze,  that  swept  the  wold. 
Benumb  d  his  drenched  limbs  with  cold. 
In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 
Famish'd  and  chill' d,  through  ways  un- 
known, 
Tangled  and  steep,  he  joumey'd  on  ; 
Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  tum'd, 
A  watch-fire  close  before  him  bum'd. 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear, 
Bask'd,  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 
And  up  he  spnmg  with  sword  in  hand, — 
Thy    name    and    purpose!      Saxon, 

stand  ! " 
A  stranger."     "What  dost  thou  re- 

quire?   — 
"  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 
My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost, 
The  gale  has  chill'd  my  limbs  with  frost" 
"  Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick?"   **No." 
"  Thou  darest  not  call  thyself  a  foe  ? 
'*  I  dare  !  to  him  and  all  the  band 
He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand. 
"Bold  words ! — but,  though  the  beast 

of  game 
The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim. 
Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend, 
Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 
Who  ever  reck'd,  where,  how,  or  when. 
The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  or  slain  ? 
Thus  treacherous  scouts, — yet  sure  they 

lie, 
Who  say  thou  earnest  a  secret  spy !  "^■ 
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"  They  do,  by  heaven ! — Come  Roderick 

Dhu, 
And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two, 
And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest, 
I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest" 
'*  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright. 
Thou  bear'st  the  bel  t  and  spur  of  Knight " 
"  Then  by  these  tokens  may'st  thou  know 
E^ch  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe. " — 
"  Enough,  enough ;  sit  down  and  share 
A  soldier*s  couch,  a  soldier's  fare." 

XXXI. 

He  gave  him  of  his  Highland  cheer. 
The  hardened  flesh  of  mountain  deer ; 
Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid. 
And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 
He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest. 
Then  thus  his  further  speech  address'd: — 
"  Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 
A  clansman  born,  a  kinsman  true  ; 
Elach  word  against  his  honour  spoke, 
Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke  ; 
Yet  more, — ^upon  thy  fate,  *tis  said, 
A  mighty  augury  is  laid. 
It  rests  with  me  to  wind  my  horn, — 


Thou  art  with  numbers  overborne  ; 
It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand. 
Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand  : 
But,  not  for  clan,  nor  kindred's  causey 
Will  I  depart  from  honour's  laws  ; 
To  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame, 
And  stranger  is  a  holy  name ; 
Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire, 
In  vain  he  never  must  require. 
Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day ; 
Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way. 
O'er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and 

ward, 
Till  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard. 
As  far  as  Coilantogle's  ford  ; 
From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword." 
"  I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  heaven. 
As  freely  as  'tis  nobly  given  ! " 
"  Well,  rest  thee  ;  for  the  bittern's  cry 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby." 
With  that  he  shook  the  gather'd  heath, 
And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  wreath ; 
And  the  brave  foemen,  side  by  side, 
Lay  peaceful  down  like  brothers  tried. 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  3ie  stream. 


CANTO    FIFTH. 

C^t  €ombai. 
I. 

Fair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light. 

When  first,  by  the  bewilder'd  pilgrim  spied. 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night, 

And  silvers  o'er  the  torrent's  foaming  tide. 
And  lights  the  fearfiil  path  on  mountain  side ; — 

Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fairest  far. 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride, 

Shine  martial  Faith,  and  Courtesy's  bright  star, 
Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  the  brow  of  War. 


II. 

That  earlv  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen. 
Was  twiniding  through  the  hazel  screen, 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red. 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Mutter'd  their  soldier  matins  by. 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal. 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meal. 


That  o'er, the  Gael*  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue. 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way, 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  grey. 
A  wildering  path  ! — they  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice's  brow, 

*  The  Scottish  Highlander  calls  himself  (;«#/, 
or  Gaul,  and  terms  ue  Lowlanden  SasstHoclkf 
or  Saxons. 
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Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath, 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie, 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  sky ; 
Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  farthest  glance 
GainM  not  the  length  of  horseman's  lance. 
*Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fain 
Assistance  from  the  hand  to  gain  ; 
So  tingled  oft,  that,  bursting  through, 
Each   hawthorn   shed   her  showers  of 

dew, — 
That  diamond  dew,  so  pure  and  clear, 
It  rivals  all  but  Beauty's  tear  ! 

III. 

At  length  they  came  where,  stern  and 

steep, 
The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 
Here  Vennachar  in  silver  flows. 
There,  ridge  on  ridge,  lienledi  rose ; 
Ever  the  hollow  path  twined  on. 
Beneath   steep   bank   and   threatening 

stone ; 
An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 
With  hardihood  against  a  host. 
The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 
Was  dwarfish  slinibs  of  birch  and  oak, 
W^ith  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between, 
And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green. 
And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high, 
It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 
But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still. 
Dank  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill ; 
And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn, 
W^hcre  wintry  torrents  down  had  borne, 
And  heap'd  upon  the  cumber'd  land 
Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 
So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace, 
The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace. 
Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws. 
And  ask'd  Fitz-James,  by  what  strange 

cause 
He  sought  these  wilds  ?  traversed  by  few, 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  DhiL 

IV. 

"Brave  Gael,  my  pnss,  in  danger  tried, 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side ; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 
"  I  dreamt  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  pursuit  of  game, 


» 


All  seem'd  as  peaceful  and  as  still, 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 
Thy  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afar. 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain-guide, 
Though  deep  perchance  the  villain  Ued. 
"  Yet  why  a  second  venture  try  ?  " 
"  A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  w^hy  ! — 
Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fix'd  cause. 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  ? 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day  ; 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  Knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide, — 
A  falcon  flown,  a  greyhound  stray'd. 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid : 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known, 
The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone." — 


"  Thy  secret  keep,  I  urge  thee  not ; — 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot. 
Say,  heard  ye  nought  of  Ix>wland  war. 
Against  Clan- Alpine,  rais'd  by  Mar  ?  " 
— "  No,  by  my  word ;— of  bands  prepared 
To  guard  King  James's  sports  I  heard  ; 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer. 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung. 
Which  else   in    Doune    had    peaceful 

hung."— 
"  Free  be  they  flung !  for  we  were  loth 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  tlie  moth. 
Free  be  they  flimg  ! — as  free  shall  wave 
Clan-Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brave. 
But,  Stranger,  peaceful  since  you  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  mountain  game. 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you 

show 
Vich- Alpine's  vow'd  and  mortal  foe?" — 
"  Warrior,  but  yester-mom,  I  knew 
Nought  of  thy  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Save  as  an  outlaw'd  desperate  man. 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan. 
Who,  in  the  Regent's  court  and  sight. 
With  ruffian  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight : 
Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart." 


VI. 


Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul. 
Dark  lowered  the  clansman's  sable  scowL 
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A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 
"And  heard*st  thou  why  he  drew  his 

blade? 
Heard'st  thou,  that  shameful  word  and 

blow 
Brought  Roderick*s  vengeance  on  his  foe  ? 
What  reck'd  the  Chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy- Rood  ? 
He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given, 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven.  — 
"  Still  was  it  outrage  ; — yet,  'tis  true, 
Not  then  claim'd  sovereignty  his  due ; 
While  Albanv,  with  feeble  hand, 
Held  borrow  d  truncheon  of  command. 
The  young  King,  mew'd  in  Stirling  tower. 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 
But  then,  thy  Chieftain's  robber  life ! — 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife, 
Wrenching  from  ruin'd  I-,owland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  rear'd  in  vain. — 
Mcthinks  a  soul,  like  thine,  should  scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  foul  foray  borne." 

VI  r. 

T*he  Gael  beheld,  him  grim  the  while, 
And  answer *d  with  disdainful  smile, — 
"  Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  mark'd  thee  send  delighted  eye, 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay. 
Extended  in  succession  gay. 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green, 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between : — 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soften' d  vale, 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 
The  stranger  came  vrith  iron  hand. 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 
Where  dwell  we  now  !  See,  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread. 
For  fatten'd  steer  or  household  bread  ; 
Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry, 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply, — 
*  To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore. 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore  ! 
I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast. 
Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest' 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  North, 
Think' St  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth. 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may. 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  ? 
Ay,  by  my  soul ! — While  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain ; 


While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strayi 
But  one  along  yon  river's  maze, — 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir, 
Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 
Where  live  the  mountain  Chiefs  who  hold 
That  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true  ? 
Seek    other    cause    'gainst    Roderick 
Dhu."— 

VIII. 

Answer'd  Fitz- James, — "And,lf  I  sought, 

Think'st  thou  no  other  could  be  brought? 

What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid  ? 

My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  ?  " — 

"  As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due  t 

Hadst  thou  sent  warning  fair  and  true, — 

I  seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  stray'd, 

I  seek,  good  faith,  a  Highland  maid, — 

Free  hadst  thou  been  to  come  and  go ; 

But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 

Nor  yet,  for  this,  even  as  a  spy, 

Hadst  thou,  unheard,  been  doom'd  to  die, 

Save  to  fulfil  an  augury." — 

"  Well,  let  it  pass ;  nor  will  I  now 

Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow. 

To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow. 

Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 

To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride  : 

Twice  have  I  sought  Clan- Alpine's  glen 

In  peace  ;  but  when  I  come  again, 

I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow, 

As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 

For  love-lorn  swain,  in  lady's  bower. 

Ne'er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour, 

As  I,  until  before  me  stand 

This  rebel  Chieftain  and  his  band  ! " 

IX. 

"  Have,  then,  thy  wish  !  "—He  whistled 

shrill, 
And  he  was  answered  from  the  hill ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew. 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows ; 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 
From  shingles  grey  their  lances  start. 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart. 
The  nishes  and  the  willow-wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 


v.] 
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And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  armM  for  strife. 
That  whistle  garrisoned  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men, 
As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A  subterranean  host  had  given. 
Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  will, 
All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still. 
Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening 

mass 
Lay  tottering  o*er  the  hollow  pass, 
As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 
Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge, 
With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung. 
Upon  the  mountain-side  they  hung. 
The  Mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 
Along  Benledi's  living  side, 
Then  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 
Full  on  Fitz-James — "  How  say'st  thou 

now? 
These  are  Clan- Alpine's  Mrarriors  true ; 
And,  Saxon, — I  am  Roderick  Dhu ! " 

X. 

Fitz-James  was  brave  : — ^Though  to  his 

heart 
The  life-blood  thrill'd  with  sudden  start. 
He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air, 
RetumM  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare, 
His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore. 
And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before  : — 
"  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 
Sir  Roderick  mark'd— and  in  his  eyes 
Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise. 
Ana  the  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 
Short  space  he  stood — then  waved  his 

hand : 
Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band ; 
Each  warrior  vanish  d  where  he  stood. 
In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood  ; 
Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  l>ended  bow. 
In  o^ers  pale  and  copses  low  ; 
It  secm'd  as  if  their  mother  Earth 
Had  swallow'd  up  her  warlike  birth. 
The  wind's  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air. 
Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair, — 
The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill-side. 
Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide: 
llie  son's  last  glance  was  glinted  back, 


From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and 

jack, — 
The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 
On  bracken  green,  and  cold  grey  stone. 

XI. 

Fitz-James    look'd    round — ^yet   scarce 

believed 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received ; 
Such  apparition  well  might  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 
Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed. 
And  to  his  look  the  Chief  replied, 
"  Fear  nought — nay,  that  I  need  not  say — 
But — cloubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  art  my  guest ; — I  pledged  my  word 
As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford  : 
Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand, 
Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 
Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  Gael. 
So  move  we  on ; — I  only  meant 
To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu." 
They  moved  : — I  said  P'itz-James  was 

brave, 
As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive  ; 
Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  his  blood 
Kept  on  its  wont  and  tempered  flood, 
As,  following  Roderick's  stride,  he  drew 
That  seeming  lonesome  pathway  through, 
Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rife 
With  lances,  that,  to  take  his  life. 
Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide. 
So  late  dishonour'd  and  defied. 
Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 
The  vanish'd  guardians  of  the  ground, 
And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deep, 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep, 
And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain, 
The  signal  whistle  heard  again. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind 
The  pass  was  left ;  for  then  they  wind 
Alonjj  a  wide  and  level  green. 
Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen. 
Nor  rush  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near, 
To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

XII. 

The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before, 
And  reach'd  that  torrei\t's9Av\tvdYCv^"sfc«i^ 
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Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes, 
From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks, 
Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless 

mines 
On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines, 
Where  Rome,  the  Empress  of  tlje  world. 
Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurl'd. 
And  here  his  course  the  Chieftain  staid. 
Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid. 
And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said — 
"  Bold  Saxon  !  to  his  promise  just, 
Vich-Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust. 
This  murderous  Chief,  this  ruthless  man. 
This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan, 
Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and 

ward. 
Far  past  Clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard. 
Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  st«el, 
A  Chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feel. 
See,  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 
Arm'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand  : 
For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford, 
And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword." 

XIII. 

T*he  Saxon  paused  :— "I  ne'er  delay'd. 
When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade  ; 
Nay  more,   brave  Chief,  I  vow'd  thy 

death  : 
Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith, 
And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved  : 
Can  nought  but  blood  our  feud  atone  ? 
Are  there  no  means  ?  " — "  No,  Stranger, 

none ! 
And  hear, — to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal, — 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 
For  thus  spoke  Fate,  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead  ; 
*  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life, 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife.'  " 
"Then,  by  my  worI."  the  Saxon  said, 
"  The  riddle  is  already  read. 
Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  cliff, — 
There  lies  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  stiff. 
Thus  Ffite  hath  solved  her  prophecy. 
Then  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  me. 
To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go. 
When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe. 
Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  favour  free, 


I  plight  mine  honour,  oath,  and  word. 
That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored. 
With  each  advantage  shalt  thou  stand. 
That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land." 

XIV. 

Dark  lightning  flash'd  from  Roderick's 

eve — 
"  Soars  thy  presumption,  then,  so  high, 
Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew. 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu  ? 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  Fate ! 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate  : — 
My  clansman's  blood  demands  revenge. 
Not  yet  prepared  ? — By  heaven,  I  change 
My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet  knight, 
Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care, 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair." — 
"  I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word  ! 
It  ner\'es  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword  ; 
For  I  have  sworn  this  braid  to  stain 
In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,  truce,    farewell !    and,  ruth,  be- 
gone ! — 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone, 
Proud  Chief!  can  courtesy  be  shown  ; 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn. 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stern. 
Of  this  small  honi  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast. 
But  fear  not — doubt  not — which  thou 

wilt— 
We  try  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt" 
Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew, 
Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw. 
Each  look'd  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain, 
As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again  ; 
Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposeti 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed. 

XV. 

Ill  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw, 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside ; 
For,  trained  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield* 
He  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard ; 
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ess  expert,  though  stronger  far, 
el  maintain'd  unequal  war. 
mes  in  closing  strife  they  stood, 
ice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood ; 
ted  draught,  no  scanty  tide, 
hing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain, 
(wer'd  his  blows  like  wintry  rain ; 
firm  rock,  or  castle-roof, 
the  winter  shower  is  proof, 
,  invulnerable  still, 
is  wild  rage  by  steady  skill ; 
advantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Roderick's    weapon   from   his 
land, 

:kward  borne  upon  the  lea, 
.  the  proud  Chieftain  to  his  knee. 

XVI. 

yield  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 

rid,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my 

.lade  !  "— 

ireats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy  ! 

eant  yield,  who  fears  to  die." 

adder  darting  from  his  coil, 

>lf  that  dashes  through  the  toil, 

loun tain -cat    who    guards    her 

oung, 

Fitz-James's  throat  he  sprung  ; 

I,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound, 

k'd  his  arms  his  foeman  round. — 

illant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own  ! 

len's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown  ! 

sperate  grasp  thy  frame  might 

;el, 

1  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel ! — 

ig,  they    strain !    down,    down 

^ey  go, 

i\  above,  Fitz -James  below. 

ieftain's  gripe  his  throat  com- 

ress'd, 

e  was  planted  on  his  breast ; 

ted  locks  he  backward  threw, 

lis  brow  his  hand  he  drew, 

ood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight, 

jam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright ! — 

ate  and  fury  ill  supplied 

am  of  life's  exhausted  tide, 

too  late  the  advantage  came, 

the  odds  of  deadly  game  ; 

ile  the  dagger  gleam'd  on  high. 


ReelM  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and 

eye. 
Down  came  the  blow  !  but  in  the  heath 
The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 
The  struggling  foe  may  now  imclasp 
The  fainting  Chiefs  relaxing  grasp  ; 
Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close, 
But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose. 

XVII. 

He  falter 'd  thanks  to  Heaven  for  life, 
Redeem' d,    unhoped,    from   desperate 

strife  ; 
Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast, 
Whose  every  gasp  appear'd  his  last ; 
In  Roderick  sgore  hedipp'd  the  braid, — 
"  Poor  Blanche  1  thy  wrongs  are  dearly 

paid  : 
Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  live, 
The  praise  that  faith  and  valour  give." 
With  tliat  he  blew  a  bugle  note. 
Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 
Unbonneted,  and  by  the  wave 
Sate  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 
Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  feet  i 

Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet ; 
The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 
Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green  ;   , 
Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead, 
By  loosen'd  rein,  a  saddled  steed  ; 
Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course. 
And  by  Fitz-J  ames  rein'd  up  his  horse,  —    , 
With  wonder  view'd  the  bloody  spot—   ' 
— "  Exclaim    not,    gallants !    question   \ 

not.  —  I 

You,  Herbert  and  Luffness,  alight. 
And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight ; 
l^et  the  grey  palfrey  bear  his  weight, 
We  destined  for  a  fairer  freight. 
And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight ; 
I  will  before  at  better  speed, 
To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 
The  sun  rides  high ; — I  must  be  boune. 
To  see  the  archer-game  at  noon  ; 
But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea. — 
De  V^aux  and  Herries,  follow  me. 

XVIII. 

"Stand,    Bayard,   stand!"— the   steed 

obey'd. 
With  arching  neck  and  bended  head. 
And  glancing  eye  and  quivering  ear. 
As  if  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 
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No  foot  Fitz- James  in  stirrup  staid. 
No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid. 
But  wreath  d  his  left  hand  in  the  mane. 
And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain, 
Tum'd  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel. 
And  stirr'd  his  courage  with  the  steel. 
Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air, 
The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair, 
Then  like  a  bolt  from  steel  crossbow 
Forth  launched,  along  the  plain  they  go. 
They  dashM  that  rapid  torrent  through. 
And  up  Carhonie's  nill  they  flew  ; 
Still  at  the  gallop  prick'd  the  Knight, 
His  merry-men  lollowM  as  they  might. 
Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith !  they  ride, 
And  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide ; 
Torry  and  Lendrick  now  are  past, 
And  Deanstown  lies  behind  them  cast ; 
They  rise,  the  banner'd  towers  of  Doune, 
They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon  ; 
Blair-Drummond  sees  the  hoofs  strike 

fire, 
They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochter- 

tyre; 
They  mark  just  glance  and  disappear 
The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier  ; 
They  bathe  their  coursers'   sweltering 

sides. 
Dark  Forth  !  amid  thy  sluggish  tides, 
And  on  the  opposing  shore  take  ground. 
With  plash,   with  scramble,  and  ^dth 

bound. 
Right-hand  they  leave  thy  cliffs,  Craig- 

Forth ! 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  North, 
Grey  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town, 
Upon  their  fleet  career  look'd  down. 

XIX. 

As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strain'd, 
Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  rein'd ; 
A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung, 
Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung  : — 
"  Secst  thou,  De  Vaux,  you  woodsman 

Who  town-ward  holds  the  rocky  way. 
Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array  ? 
Mark'st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride. 
With  which  he  scales  the  mountain -side? 
Know'st  thou  from  whence  he  comes,  or 

whom?" 
"  No,  by  my  word ;— a  burly  groom 


He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 
A  baron's  train  would  nobly  grace." — 
"  Out,  out,  De  Vaux  !  can  fear  supply. 
And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye  ? 
Afar,  ere  to  tiie  hill  he  drew. 
That  stately  form  and  step  I  knew; 
Like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen, 
Treads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  green. 
*Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  Saint  Serle  1 
The  uncle  of  the  banish'd  EarL 
Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 
The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe  : 
The  King  must  stand  upon  his  guard  ; 
Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared." 
Then  right-hand  wheel'd  their  steeds, 

and  straight 
They  won  the  castle's  postern  gate. 

XX. 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 
From  Cambus-Kenneth's  abbey  grey, 
Now,  as  he  climb  *d  the  rocky  shelf. 
Held  sad  communion  with  himself: — 
"  Yes  !  all  is  true  my  fears  could  frame ; 
A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  Graeme, 
And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 
The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steeL 
I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate, — 
God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late  ! 
The  abbess  hath  her  promise  given. 
My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  heaven; — 
— Be  pardon'd  one  repining  tear  ! 
For  rie,  who  gave  her,  knows  how  dear, 
How  excellent  ! — but  that  is  by. 
And  now  my  business  is — to  die. 
— Ye  towers !  within  whose  circuit  dread 
A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled ; 
And  thou,  O  sad  and  fatad  mound  ! 
That  ofl  hast  heard  the  death-axe  sound, 
As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Fell  the  stem  headsman's  bloody  hand, — 
The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 
Prepare — for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom  I 
— But  hark  !  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 
Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel  ? 
And  see  !  upon  the  crowdeil  street. 
In  motley  groups  what  masquers  meet ! 
Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drum. 
And  merry  morrice-dancers  come. 
I  guess,  by  all  this  quaint  array, 
The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day. 
James  will  be  there ;  he  loves  such  show, 
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Where  the  good  yeoman  bends  his  bow. 
And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe, 
As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career, 
The  high-bom  tiller  shivers  spear. 
Ill  follow  to  the  Castle-park, 
And  play  my  prize ; — King  James  shall 

mark 
If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark, 
Whose  force  so  oft,  in  happier  days, 
His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise." 

XXI. 

The  Castle  gates  were  open  flung, 
The  quivering  draw -bridge  rock'd  and 

rung, 
And  echo'd  loud  the  flinty  street 
Beneath  the  coursers'  clattering  feet, 
As  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 
Fair  Scotland's  King  and  nobles  went, 
While  all  along  the  crowded  way 
Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzza. 
And  ever  James  was  bending  low, 
To  his  white  jennet's  saddlebow, 
Doffing  his  cap  to  city  dame. 
Who  smiled  and  blush'd  for  pride  and 

shame. 
And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain, — 
He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 
Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire, 
Commends  each  pageant^s  quaint  attire, 
Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud. 
And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd. 
Who    rend    the    heavens    with    their 

acclaims, — 
"Long  live  the  Commons'  King,  King 

James  1 " 
Behind   the   King   throng'd  peer  and 

knight, 
And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright, 
Whose  fiery  steeds  ill  brook'd  the  stay 
Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 
— But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stem  ; 
There  nobles  moum'd  their  pride  re- 

strain'd, 
And  the  mean  burgher's  joys  disdain'd; 
And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan, 
Were  each  from  home  a  banish'd  man. 
There  thought  upon   their  own  grey 

tower. 
Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power, 


And  deem'd  themselves  a  shameful  part 
Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart 

xxn. 

Now,  in  the  Castle-park,  drew  out 
Their  chequer'd  bands  the  joyous  rout. 
There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel, 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel ; 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  band, — 
Friar  Tuck  with  quarterstafl*  and  cowl, 
Old  Scathelocke  with  his  surly  scowl. 
Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone. 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John  ; 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will. 
In  archery  to  prove  their  skill. 
The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  of  might, — 
His  first  shaft  centred  in  the  white. 
And  when  in  tum  he  shot  again. 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 
From  the  King's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archer's  stake ; 
Fondly  he  watch* d,  with  watery  eye,' 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy,— 
No  kind  emotion  made  reply ! 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight, 
The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright. 

XXI II. 

Now,  clear  the  ring  !  for,  hand  to  hand. 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose. 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes. 
Nor  call'd  in  vain  ;  for  Douglas  came. 
— For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame ; 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fere. 
Whom  senseless  home  his  comrades  bare. 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  King 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring, 
While  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue. 
As  frozen  drop  of  wintry  dew. 
Douglas  wouIq  speak,  but  in  his  breast 
His  straggling  soul  his  words  suppress'd; 
Indignant  then  he  tum'd  him  wnere 
Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare. 
To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 
When  each  his  ntmost  strength  had 

shoMOi, 
The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone 
From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high. 
And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky, 
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A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark ; 

And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  park, 

The  grcy-hair'd  sires,  who  know  the  past. 

To  strangers  point  the  Douglas -cast. 

And  moralize  on  the  decay 

Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day. 

XXIV. 

The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang, 
The  Ladies*  Rock  sent  back  the  ching. 
The  King,  with  look  unmoved,  bestowd 
A  purse  well  flird  with  pieces  broad. 
Inaignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud, 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd, 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan. 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  grey  man  ; 
Till  whispers  rose  among  the  throng. 
That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong, 
Must  to  the  Douglas  blood  belong ; 
The  old  men  mark'd  and  shook  the  head, 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread. 
And  Mink'd  aside,  and  told  each  son. 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done, 
Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  land. 
The  women  prais'd  his  stately  form. 
Though   wreck'd   by  many  a  winter's 

storm  ; 
The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 
His  strength  surpassing  Nature's  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd. 
Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  Kins, 
With  Douglas  held  communion  kind. 
Or  call'd  the  banish'd  man  to  mind  ; 
No,  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chase. 
Once  held  his  side  the  honour'd  place. 
Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field. 
Found  safety  underneath  his  shield ; 
For  he,  whom  royal  eyes  disown. 
When  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known  I 

XXV. 

The  Monarch  saw  the  gambols  fla^ 
And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag. 
Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown, 
Two  favourite  greyhounds  should  pull 

down. 
That  venison  firee,  and  Bourdeaux  wine^ 
Might  serve  the  ajchery  to  dine. 


But  Lufra, — whom  from  Douglas'  side 
Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e*er  divide. 
The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  North, — 
Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 
She  left  the  royal  hounds  mid-way. 
And  dashing  on  the  antler'd  prey. 
Sunk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank. 
And  deep  the  flowing  life-blood  drank. 
The  King's  stout  huntsman  saw  the  sport 
By  strange  intruder  broken  short. 
Came  up,  and  with  his  leash  unbound. 
In  anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 
— The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  mom. 
The  King's  cold  look,  the  nobles'  soora, 
And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud. 
Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd  ; 
But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred. 
To  share  his  board,  to  watch  his  bed. 
And  ofl  would  Ellen,  Lufra's  neck 
In  maiden  glee  with  garlands  deck  ; 
They  were  such  playmates,  that  with 

name 
Of  Lufra,  Ellen's  ima^  came. 
His  stifled  wrath  is  bnmming  high. 
In  darken'd  brow  and  flashing  eye ; 
As  waves  before  the  bark  divide. 
The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride ; 
Needs  but  a  buffet  and  no  more^ 
The  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore. 
Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal. 
Though  gauntleted  in  glove  of  steeL 

XXVI. 

Then  clamour'd  loud  the  royal  train, 
Andbrandish'd  swords  and  staves  amiin. 
But  stem  the  Baron's  warning — "Back  I 
Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  pack  ! 
Beware  the  Douglas. — Yes !  benold. 
King  James  !  The  Douglas^  doom'd  of 

old, 
And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 
A  victim  to  atone  the  war, 
A  willing  victim,  now  attends. 
Nor    craves    thy   grace    but    for    his 

firiends." — 
"  Thus  is  my  demencv  repaid  ? 
Presumptuous  Lord  !'  the  Monarch  said; 
"  Of  thy  mis-proud  ambitious  dan. 
Thou,  James  of  Bothwell,  wert  the  mai^ 
The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 
My  woman-mercy  would  not  know : 
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lall  a  Monarch's  presence  brook 
3US  'blow,  and  haughty  look  ? — 
ho  !  the  Captain  of  our  Guard ! 
he  offender  fitting  ward. — 

off  the  sports  !" — for  tumult  rose, 
eomen  *gan  to  bend  their  bows, — 
k  off  the  sports ! "  he  said,  and 

frown'd, 
bid    our   horsemen    clear    the 

ground." 

XXVII. 
uproar  wild  and  misarray 
1  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 
orsemen  prick'd  among  the  crowd, 
I'd  by  threats  and  insult  loud  ; 
rth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak, 
morons  fly,  the  women  shriek  ; 
lint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with  bar, 
ardier  urge  tumultuous  war. 
ce  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep 
Dyal  spears  in  circle  deep, 
lowly  scale  the  pathway  steep ; 
:  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 
ibble  with  disorder'd  roar, 
grief  the  noble  Douglas  saw 
!ommons  rise  against  the  law, 

0  the  leading  soldier  said, — 

ohn  of  Hyndford !  'twas  my  blade, 
cnighthood  on  thy  shoulder  laid ; 
lat  good  deed,  permit  me  then 
"d  with  these  misguided  men. 

XXVIII. 

r,  gentle  friends  !  ere  yt  for  me, 
^ik  the  bands  of  fealty, 
"e,  my  honour,  and  my  cause, 
er  free  to  Scotland's  laws, 
lese  so  weak  as  must  require 
id  of  your  misguided  ire  ? 
I  suffer  causeless  wrong, 

1  my  selfish  rage  so  strong, 
nse  of  public  weal  so  low, 
for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe, 
cords  of  love  I  should  unbind, 

I  knit  my  country  and  my  kind  ? 
' !  Believe,  in  yonder  tower 

not  soothe  my  captive  hour, 
tow  those  spears  our  foes  should 

dread, 

e  in  kindred  gore  are  red  ; 
ow,  in  fruitless  brawl  begon^ 
e,  that  mother  wails  her  ton ; 


For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expires ; 
For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sires ; 
That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws. 
And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 
O  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 
And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  still  1 " 

XXIX. 

The  crowd's  wild  fury  sunk  again 
In  tears,  as  tempests  melt  in  rain. 
With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  pray'd 
For  blessings  on  his  generous  head, 
Who  for  his  country  felt  alone. 
And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 
Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life, 
Bless'd  him  who  stay'd  the  civil  strife ; 
And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high, 
The  self-devoted  Chief  to  spy. 
Triumphant  over  wrongs  and  ire. 
To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire : 
Even  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was  moved ; 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved. 
With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head. 
The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led. 
And  at  the  Castle's  battled  verge. 
With  sighs  resign'd  his  honour'd  charge. 

XXX. 

The  offended  Monarch  rode  apart. 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  heart, 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through   Stirling  streets  to  lead   his 

train. 
"  O  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  common 

fool? 
Ilear'stthou,"  he  said,  "the  loud  acclaim. 
With  which  they  shout  theDouglas  namet 
With  like  acclaim,  the  vulgar  throat 
Strain'd  for  King  James  their  morning 

note; 
With  like  acclaim  they  hail'd  the  day. 
When  first  I  broke  the  Douglas'  sway  ; 
And  like  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet 
If  he  could  hurl  me  firom  my  seat. 
Who  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign, 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain ! 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream. 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream  ; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood. 
And  fierce  as  Frenzy's  fever'd  blood. 
Thou  many-headed  monster-thing, 
O  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king  ! 
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'*  But  soft !  what  messenger  of  speed 
Spurs  hitherward  his  panting  steed  ? 
I  guess  his  cognizance  afar— 
What  from  our  cousin,  John  of  Mar?" — 
"  He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep 

bound 
Within  the  safe  and  guarded  ground  : 
For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown, — 
Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne, — 
The  outlaVd  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Has  summon'd  his  rebellious  crew  ; 
*Tis  said,  in  James  of  Bothwell's  aid 
These  loose  banditti  stand  array'd. 
The  Earl  of  Mar,  this  mom,  from  Doune, 
To  break  their  muster  march'd,  and  soon 
Your  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought ; 
But  earnestly  the  Earl  besought, 
Till  for  such  danger  he  provide. 
With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride." 

XXXII. 

*'  Thou  wam'st  me  I  have  done  amiss, — 
I  should  have  earlier  look'd  to  this : 
I  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 
— Retrace  with  speed  thy  former  way ; 
Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed, 
The  best  of  mine  shall  be  thy  meed. 
Say  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar, 
We  do  forbid  the  intended  war : 
Roderick,  this  mom,  in  single  fight, 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight ; 
And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 
The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 


Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host. 
Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel. 
For  their  Chiefs  crimes,  avenging  steel, 
Bear  Mar  our  message,  Braco ;  fly  !  "— 
He  tum'd  his  steed, — "  My  liege,  I  hie,— 
Yet,  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 
I  fear  the  broadswords  will  be  drawn." 
The  turf  the  flying  courser  spum'd, 
And  to  his  towers  the  King  return*  d, 

XXXIII. 

Ill  with  King  James'  mood  that  day, 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay  ; 
Soon  were  dismissed  the  courtly  throng 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 
Nor  less  upon  the  sadden'd  town 
The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 
The  burghers  spoke  of  civil  jar. 
Of  rumoured  feuds  and  mountain  war. 
Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 
All  up  in  arms  : — the  Douglas  too, 
They  moum'd  him  pent  within  the  hold 
"  Where  stout  Earl  William  was  of  old.* 
And  there  his  word  the  speaker  staid. 
And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 
Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade. 
But  jaded  horsemen,  n-om  the  west, 
At  evening  to  the  Castle  press'd  ; 
And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 
Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine's  shore ; 
At  noon  the  deadly  fray  begun. 
And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 
Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  town. 
Till  closed  the  Night  her  pennons  brown 


CANTO  SIXTH. 

I. 

The  sun,  awakening,  through  the  smoky  air 

Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance. 
Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care. 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance ; 
Summoning  revellers  from  the  lagging  dance. 

Scaring  the  prowling  robber  to  his  den ; 
Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lance, 

And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen, 
And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  of  men. 
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What  various  scenes,  and,  O  !  what  scenes  of  woe, 

Are  witnessed  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam  ! 
The  fevered  patient,  from  his  pallet  low, 

Through  crowded  hospital  beholds  its  stream ; 
The  ruin  d  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam. 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail. 
The  love-lorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dream ; 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale, 
Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  his  feeble  waiL 


II. 
At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 
With  soldier-step  and  weapon-clang, 
While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 
Relief  to  weary  sentinel 
Through    narrow    loop   and   casement 

barr'd, 
The  sunbeams  sought  the  Court  of  Guard, 
And,  struggling  with  the  smoky  air, 
Oeaden'd  the  torches'  yellow  glare. 
In  comfortless  alliance  shone 
The  lights  through  arch  of  blacken'd 

stone. 
And  show'd  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war, 
Faces  deform'd  with  beard  and  scar, 
All  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch. 
And  fever'd  with  the  stern  debauch  ; 
For  the  oak  table's  massive  board, 
Flooded    with    wine,    with    fragments 

stored. 
And  beakers  drain'd,  and  cups  over- 
thrown, 
Show'd  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown. 
Some,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench ; 
Some  labour'd  still  their  thirst  to  quench; 
Some,   chill'd  with  watching,    spread 

their  hands 
O'er  the  huge  chimney's  dying  brands. 
While  round  them,  or  beside  them  flung, 
At  every  step  their  harness  rung. 

III. 
These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword. 
Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord. 
Nor  own'd  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  Chieftain  in  their  leader's  name  ; 
Adventurers  they,  from  far  who  roved, 
To  live  by  battle  which  they  loved. 
There  the  Italian's  clouded  face, 
The  swarthy  Spaniard's  there  you  trace ; 
The  mountain-loving  Switzer  there 
More  freely  breathed  in  mountain-air ; 
The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil, 


That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer's  toil ; 
Their  rolls  show'd  French  and  German 

name ; 
And  merry  England's  exiles  came, 
To  share,  with  ill-conceal'd  disdain. 
Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 
All  brave  in  arms,  well  train'd  to  wield 
The  heavy  halberd,  brand,  and  shield ; 
In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold ; 
In  pillage  fierce  and  uncontroll'd ; 
And  now,  by  holy  tide  and  feast, 
From  rules  of  discipline  released. 

IV. 

They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray. 
Fought  'twixt  Loch  Katrine  and  Achray. 
Fierce  was  their  speech,  and,  'mid  their 

words. 
Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords; 
Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 
Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near, 
Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored. 
Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword. 
Though,  neighbouring  to  the  Court  of 

Guard, 
Their  prayers  and  feverish  wails  were 

heard  ; 
Sad  burden  to  the  ruflian  joke, 
And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke  ! — 
At  length  up-started  John  of  Brent, 
A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent ; 
A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear. 
In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer. 
In  host  a  hardy  mutineer. 
But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew. 
When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 
He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut 

short, 
And  marr'd  the  dicer's  brawling  sport, 
And  shouted  loud,  "  Renew  the  bowl ! 
And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll, 
Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear. 
Like  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear." 
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V. 

Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule 

Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonny  brown  bowl, 

That  there's  wrath  and  despair  in  the  jolly  black-jack. 

And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon  of  sack ; 

Yet  whoop,  Bamaby  !  off  with  thy  liouor, 

Drink  upsees  *  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar ! 

Our  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 

The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  ji  woman's  dear  lip, 

Says,  that  Beelzebub  lurks  in  her  kerchief  so  sly. 

And  Apollyon  shoots  darts  from  her  merry  black  eye ; 

Yet  whoop.  Jack  !  kiss  Gillian  the  quicker. 

Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar ! 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  why  should  he  not  ? 
For  the  dues  ol  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot ; 
And  *tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to  lurch, 
Who  infringe  the  domains  of  our  good  Mother  Church. 
Yet  whoop,  bully-boys  !  off  with  your  liquor, 
"Sweet  Marjoric's  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  ! 


VL 

The  warder's  challenge,  heard  without, 
Staid  in  mid-roar  the  merry  shout. 
A  soldier  to  the  portal  went, — 
**  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent ; 
And, — beat  for  jubilee  the  drum  ! 
A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come." 
Bertram,  a  Fleming,  grey  and  scarr'd. 
Was  entering  now  the  Court  of  Guard, 
A  harper  with  him,  and  in  plaid 
All  mufHed  close,  a  mountain  maid, 
Who  backward  shrunk  to  'scape  the  view 
Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 
"What  news?"  they  roar'd :— " I  only 

know. 
From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  with  foe, 
As  wild  and  as  untaroeable 
As  the  rude  mountains  where  they  dwell; 
On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost. 
Nor  much  success  can  either  boast." — 
"But  whence  thy  captives,  friend?  such 

spoil 
As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toil. 
Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp ; 
Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp  ! 
Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  lano. 
The  leader  of^a  juggler  band." — 

*  Bacchanalian  interjection,  borrowed  from 
the  Dutch. 


VII. 

"  No,  comrade ; — no  such  fortune  mine. 
After  the  fight  these  sought  our  line. 
That  aged  harper  and  the  girl. 
And,  having  audience  of  the  Earl, 
Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed, 
And  bring  them  hitnerward  with  spe»l 
Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm. 
For   none  shall    do    them    shame   or 

harm"- 
"Hear  ye  his  boast?"  cried  John  of 

Brent, 
Ever  to  strife  and  jangling  bent ; 
"  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge, 
And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 
To  pay  the  forester  his  fee  ? 
I'll  nave  my  share  howe'er  it  be. 
Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee." 
Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood ; 
And,  burning  in  his  vengeful  mood. 
Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife, 
Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife  ; 
But  Ellen  boldly  stepp'd  between, 
And  dropp'dat  once  the  tartan  screen: — 
So,  from  his  morning  cloud,  appears 
The  Sim  of  May,  through  summer 

tears. 
The  savage  soldiery,  amazed. 
As  on  descended  angel  gazed  ; 
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Even  hardy  Brent,  abash'd  and  tamed, 
Stood  half  admiring,  half  ashamed. 

VIII. 

Boldly  she  spoke, — '*  Soldiers,  attend  ! 
My  father  was  the  soldier's  friend ; 
Cheer'd  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led. 
And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled. 
Not  from  the  valiant,  or  the  strong. 
Should  exile's  daughter  suffer  wrong." — 
Answer'd  De  Brent,  most  forward  still 
In  every  feat  or  cood  or  ill, — 
••  I  sliame  me  of  the  part  I  playM  : 
And  thou  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maidl 
An  outlaw  I  by  forest  laws, 
And  merry  Needwood  knows  the  cause. 
Poor  Rose,— if  Rose  be  living  now," — 
He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow, — 
**  Must  bear  such  age,  I  think,  as  thou. 
Hear  ye,  my  mates ; — I  go  to  call 
The  Captain  of  our  watch  to  hall : 
There  lies  my  halberd  on  the  floor ; 
And  he  that  steps  my  halberd  o'er, 
To  do  the  maid  injurious  part. 
My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart ! — 
Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough  : 
Ye  all  know  John  de  BrenL     Enough." 

IX. 

Their  Captain  came,  a  gallant  young, — 
(Of  Tullibardine's  house  he  sprung, ) 
Nor  wore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight ; 
Gay  was  his  mien,  his  humour  light. 
And,  though  by  courtesy  controll'd. 
Forward  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold. 
The  high-bom  maiden  ill  could  brook 
The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 
And  dauntless  eye ; — and  yet,  in  sooth, 
Young  Lewis  was  a  generous  youth ; 
But  Ellen's  lovely  face  and  mien, 
111  suited  to  the  garb  and  scene. 
Might  lightly  bear  construction  strange. 
And  give  loose  fancy  scope  to  range. 
•*  Welcome  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid! 
Come  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid. 
On  palfrey  white,  with  harper  hoar. 
Like  errant  damosel  of  yore  ? 
Does  thy  high  quest  a  knight  require. 
Or  may  the  venture  suit  a  squire  ?  " — 
Her  dark  eve  flash'd  ; — she  paused  and 

sighVi,— 
••  O  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride ! — 


— Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and 

strife^ 
A  suppliant  for  a  father's  life, 
I  crave  an  audience  of  the  King. 
Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring, 
The  royal  pledge  of  grateful  claims, 
Given  by  tne  Monarch  to  Fitz-James." 


The  signet -ring  young  I^wis  took. 
With  aeep  respect  and  alter'd  look ; 
And  said, — "This  ring  our  duties  own ; 
And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown. 
In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veil'd. 
Lady,  in  aught  my  folly  fail'd. 
Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates. 
The  King  shall  know  what  suitor  waits. 
Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 
Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour ; 
Female  attendance  shall  obey 
Your  best,  for  service  or  array. 
Permit  I  marshal  you  the  way." 
But,  ere  she  foUow'd,  with  the  grace 
And  open  bounty  of  her  race. 
She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 
Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took ; 
But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look, 
On  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 
Forced  bluntly  back  thcproffer'd  gold; — 
"  Forgive  a  haughty  English  heart. 
And  O  forget  its  ruder  part  I 
The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share, 
Which  in  my  barret-cap  111  bear, 
Perchance,  in  jeopardy  of  war, 
Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar." 
With  thanks, — 'twas  all  she  could — ^the 

maid 
His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 


XL 

When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent : — 
"  My  lady  safe,  O  let  your  grace 
Give  me  to  see  my  master's  face ! 
His  minstrel  I, — to  share  his  doom 
Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 
Waked  for  his  noble  house  their  lyres, 
Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 
But  prized  its  w^  above  their  own. 
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With  the  Chief's  birth  begins  our  care; 
Our  harp  must  soothe  the  in&nt  heir, 
Teach  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  grace 
His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase  ; 
In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep, 
We  cheer  his  board,  we  soothe  his  sleep, 
Nor  leave  him  till  we  pour  our  verse, — 
A  doleful  tribute  !  —o'er  his  hearse. 
Then  let  me  share  his  captive  lot ; 
It  is  my  right — deny  it  not  ! " — 
"Little  we  reck,"  said  John  of  Brent, 
"  We  Southern  men,  of  long  descent ; 
Nor  wot  we  how  a  name— a  word — 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord  : 
Yet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part, — 
God  bless  the  house  of  Beaudesert ! 
And,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deer. 
More  than  to  guide  the  labouring  steer, 
I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 
Come,  good  old  Minstrel,  follow  me  ; 
Thy  Lord  and  Chieftain  shalt  thou  see." 

XII. 

Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 
A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took, 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 
Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 
Portals  they  pass'd,  where,  deep  within. 
Spoke  prisoner's  moan,  and  fetters'  din; 
Through  rugged  vaults,  where,  loosely 

stored, 
Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsman's 

sword, 
And  many  a  hideous  engine  grim, 
For  wrenching  joint,  and  crushing  limb. 
By  artist  form'd,  who  deem'd  it  shame 
And  sin  to  give  their  work  a  name. 
They  halted  at  a  low-brow'd  porcli. 
And  Brent  to  \llan  gave  the  torch, 
While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  roll'd, 
And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hold. 
They  enter'd  : — 'twas  a  prison -room 
Of  stem  security  and  gloom, 
Yet  not  a  dungeon  ;  for  the  day 
Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way, 
And  rude  and  antique  garniture 
Deck'd  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor  ; 
Such  as  the  rugged  days  of  old 
Deem'd  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold. 
"  Here,"  said  De  Brent,  "  thou  may*st 

remain 
Till  the  Leech  visit  him  again. 


Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell. 

To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well. " 

Retiring  then  the  bolt  he  drew. 

And  the  lock's  murmurs  growl'd  anew. 

Roused  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bed 

A  captive  feebly  raised  his  head ; 

The  wondering   Minstrel   look'd,  and 

knew — 
Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu  ! 
For,    come    from    where    Clan-Alpine 

fought. 
They,  erring,  deem'd  the  Chief  he  sought. 

XIII. 

As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 
Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more. 
Deserted  by  her  gJiUanl  band, 
Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand, — 
So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu ! 
And  oft  his  fever'd  limbs  he  threw 
In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 
Lie  rocking  in  the  advancing  tides. 
That   shake   her   frame   with  ceaseless 

beat, 
Yet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  seat ; — 
O  !  how  unlike  her  course  at  sea  ! 
Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea  ! — , 
Soon  as  the  Minstrel  he  could  scan, 
— "  What  of  thy  lady  ?— of  my  clan  ?— 
My  mother  ? — Douglas  ? — tell  me  all  ? 
Have  they  been  riiin'd  in  my  fall? 
Ah,  yes  !  or  wherefore  art  thou  here  ! 
Yet    speak, — speak    boldly, — do     not 

fear."— 
(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew. 
Was  choked  with  grief  and  terror  too.} 
"Who   fought— who  fled?— Old   man, 

be  brief; — 
Some  might — for  they  had  lost  their 

Chief. 
Who  basely  live? — who  b-rvelv  died?" 
"O,  calm  thee,  Chief!"   the 'Minstrel 

cried, 
"Ellen    is    safe;"— "For   that   thank 

Heaven  ! " — 
"And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given;— 
The  Lady  Margaret  too  is  well ; 
And,  for  thy  clan, — on  field  or  fell, 
Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told. 
Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 
Thy  stately  Pine  is  yet  unbent. 
Though  many  a  goodly  bough  is  rent." 
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XIV. 

The  Chieftain  rear'd  his  form  on  high, 
And  fever*s  fire  was  in  his  eye ; 
But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Chequer'd  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 
— "  Hark,  Minstrel !  I  have  heard  thee 

play, 
With  measure  bold,  on  festal  day, 
In  yon  lone  isle,  .  .  .  again  where  ne*er 
Shall  harper  play,  or  warrior  hear  !  .  .  . 
That  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high, 
O  er  Dermid  s  race  our  victory. — 
Strike  it ! — and  then,  (for  well  thou  canst,) 
Free  from  thy  minstrel-spirit  glanced. 
Fling  me  the  picture  of  the  fight. 
When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon  might. 
I'll  listen,  till  my  fancy  hears 
The  clang  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spears  ! 
These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  vanish 

then. 
For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men, 
And  my  free  spirit  burst  away. 
As  if  it  soar'd  from  battle  fray." 
The  trembling  Bard  with  awe  obe/d, — 
Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  he  laid  ; 
But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 
He  witncss'd  from  the  mountain's  height, 
With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night, 
Awaken'd  the  full  power  of  song, 
And  bore  him  in  career  along  ; — 
As  shallop  launch'd  on  river's  tide, 
That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side. 
But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream. 
Drives  downward  swift  as   lightning's 

beam. 

XV. 

gatlLc  €f  ^cal'  Hn  Juint. 

"The  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Bcnvenue, 
For  ere  he  partcti,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch  Achray — 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land. 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand  ! — 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern. 

Nor  ripple  on  the  lake. 
Upon  her  eyry  nods  the  erne. 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake  ; 
The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud. 
The  springing  trout  lies  still, 


So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  cloud. 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Beuledi's  distant  hill. 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 

That  mutters  deep  and  dread,  i 

Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground     | 

The  warrior's  measured  tread  ?  1 

Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance      I 

That  on  the  thicket  streams. 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 
The  sun's  retiring  beams? 
— I  see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar, 
I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star. 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war, 
That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  far ! 
To  hero  bound  for  battle-strife. 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peacefiil  life. 
One  glance  at  their  array  ! 
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Their  light-arm'd  archers  far  and  near 
Survey'd  the  tangled  ground. 
Their  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A  twilight  forest  frou-n'd. 
Their  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear, 

The  stem  battalia  crown'd. 
No  cymbal  clash' d,  no  clarion  rang. 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum  ; 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armour's  clang. 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests 
to  shake. 
Or  wave  their  flags  abroad  ; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seem'd  to  quake. 

That  shadow'd  o'er  their  road. 
Their  vaward  scouts  no  tidings  bring. 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe. 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing, 

Save  when  they  stirr'd  the  roe; 
The  host  moves  like  a  deep-sea  wave. 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave. 
High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  pass'clTand  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain. 
Before  the  Trosachs'  rugged  jaws ; 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause. 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen, 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men. 

XVII. 

"  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Witliin  that  dark  and  narrow  de!I, 
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As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell, 
Had  pealM  the  banner-cry  of  hell ! 
Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven, 
Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven. 

The  vchery  appear : 
For  life !  for  life !  their  plight  they  ply— 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cir. 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high, 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky. 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race. 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase, 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 

The  spearmen  s  twilight  wood  ? — 

*  Down,   down,*   cried   Mar,    *  your 

lances  down  ! 

Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe  I  * — 
Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown. 
That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levelled  low ; 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side. 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide. — 

*  We'll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 

As  their  Tinchel*  cows  the  game  I 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer, 
We'll  drive  them  back  as  tame.* — 

XVIIL 

"  Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course. 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force. 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam, 
Right  onward  did  Clan-Alpine  come. 
Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light. 

Each  targe  was  dark  below ; 
And  uith  the  ocean's  mighty  swing, 
When  hea^^ng  to  the  tempest's  wing. 
They  hurl'd  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash, 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash  ; 
I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  clang, 
As  if  an  hundred  anvils  rang  1 
But  Moray  whecl'd  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine's  flank, 
— *  My  banner-man,  advance  ! 
I  see,'  he  cried,  *  their  column  shake. — 
Now,  gallants  !  for  your  ladies'  sake, 

*  A  circle  of  sportsmen,  who,  by  surrounding 
a  great  space,  and  gradually  narrowing,  brought 
immense  quantities  of  deer  together,  which 
usually  made  desperate  efforts  to  break  through 
the  TincheL 


Upon  them  with  the  lance  !  * — 
The  horsemen  dash'd  among  the  rout, 
As  deer  break  through  the  broom ; 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords 
are  out. 
They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan-Alpine's    best    are    backward 
borne — 
Where,  where  was  Roderick  then ! 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 
Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The  battle's  tide  was  poiur'd ; 
Vanish'd  the  Saxon's  struggling  spear, 

Vanish'd  the  mountain-swonl. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and 
steep. 
Receives  her  roaring  linn, 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 
Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in. 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass : 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain. 
Save  those  who  ne  er  shall  fight  again. 

XIX. 

"  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  din. 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within, 
— Minstrel,  away  !  the  work  of  fate 
Is  bearing  on  :  its  issue  wait, 
Where  the  rude  Trosachs'  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle. — 
Grey  Benvenue  I  soon  repass'd. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  me  cast 

The  sun  is  set ; — the  clouds  are  met. 
The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 

An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue 
To  the  deep  lake  has  given  ; 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain- 
glen 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen. 
I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge, 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosachs*  gorges 
Mine  ear  but  heard  the  sullen  sound. 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the 

ground, 
And  spoke  the  stem  and  desperate  strife 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life, 
Seeming,  to  minstrel  ear,  to  toll 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  souL 

Nearer  it  comes — the  dim-wood  glen 

The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen^ 
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But  not  in  mingled  tide ; 
The  plaided  wamors  of  the  North 
High  on  the  mountain  thimder  forth 

And  overhang  its  side  ; 
While  bv  the  lalce  below  appears 
The  darkening  cloud  of  Saxon  spears. 
At  weary  bay  each  shatter'd  band, 
Eveing  their  foemen,  sternly  stand  ; 
Tneir  banners  stream  like  tatter'd  sail. 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale. 
And  broken  arms  and  disarray 
Mark'd  the  fell  havoc  of  the  day. 

XX. 

**  Viewing  the  mountain's  ridge  askance, 
The  Saxon  stood  in  sullen  trance, 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance. 

And  cned — *  Behold  yon  isle  ! — 
See !  none  are  left  to  guard  its  strand. 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand : 
*Tis  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

Their  booty  wont  to  pile  ; — 
My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store, 
To  him  will  swim  a  bow-shot  o'er, 
And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore. 
Lightly  we'll  tame  the  war-wolf  then, 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  dc-n.* 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprung. 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corslet  rung, 

He  plunged  him  in  the  wave  : — 
All  saw  the  deed— the  purpose  knew, 
And  to  their  clamours  Ben  venue 

A  mingled  echo  gave  ; 
The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer, 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear. 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
'Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 
Pour'd  do>\Ti  at  once  the  lowering  heaven ; 
A  whirlwind  swept  Loch  Katrine's  brp  ist, 
Her  billows  rear'd  their  snowy  crest 
Well  for  the  suimmer  swell'd  they  high. 
To  mar  the  Highland  marksman's  eye; 
For  round  him  shower'd,  'mid  rain  and 

hail, 
The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  Gael.  — 
In  vain — He  nears  the  isle — and  lo  ! 
His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 
— ^Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came, 
It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with 

flame ; — 
I  mark'd  Duncraggan's  widow'd  dame, 
Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 


A  naked  dirk  gleam'd  in  her  hand  : — 
It  darkened,  — but  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves,  I  heard  a  dying  groan ; — 
Another  flash  ! — the  spearman  floats 
A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats, 
And  the  stem  matron  o'er  him  stood. 
Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 


XXI. 


«  c 


Revenge  1    revenge  !  *    the    Saxons 

cried, 

The  Gaels'  exulting  shout  replied. 
Despite  the  elemental  rage, 
Again  they  hurried  to  engage ; 
But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight, 
Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knight, 
Sprung  from  his  horse,  and,  from  a  crag, 
\v  aved'twixt  the  hosts  a  milk-wliite  flag. 
Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 
Rung  forth  a  truce-note  high  and  wide. 
While,  in  the  Monarch's  name,  afar 
An  herald's  voice  foibade  the  war, 
For  Bothwell's  lord,  and  Roderick  bold. 
Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  hold." 
— But  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand. 
The  harp  escaped  the  Minstrel's  hand ! — 
Oft  had  he  stolen  a  glance,  to  spy 
How  Roderick  brook'd  his  minstrelsy  : 
At  first,  the  Chieftain,  to  the  chime, 
With  lifted  hand,  kept  feeble  time ; 
That  motion  ceased, — yet  feeling  strong 
Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song ; 
At  length,  no  more  his  deafen'd  ear 
The  mmstrel  melody  can  hear ; 
His  face  grows  sharp, — his  hands  are 

dench'd. 
As    if    some    pang   his   heart-strings 

wrench'd ; 
Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye 
Is  sternly  fix'd  on  %'acancy ; 
Thus,  motionless,  and  moanless,  drew 
His    parting    breath,    stout    Roderick 

Dhu!— 
Old  Allan-bane  look'd  on  aghast, 
While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  pass'd  ; 
But  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled, 
He  pour'd  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead. 

XXII. 


« 


And  art  thou  cold  and  lowly  laid. 
Thy  foemen's  dread,  thy  people's  aid. 
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Breadalbane's     boast,      Clan-Alpine*s 

shade ! 
For  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say  ? — 
For  thee, — who  loved  the  minstrel's  lay, 
For  thee,  of  Bothwell's  house  the  stay, 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  Hne, 
E'en  in  this  prison-house  of  thine, 
I'll  wail  for  Alpine's  honour'd  Pine  ! 

"  What  groans  shall  yonder  valleys  fill ! 
What  shrieks  of  grief  shall  rend  yon  hill ! 
What  tears  of  burning  rage  shall  thrill. 
When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done, 
Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won, 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun  ! 
There  breathes  not  clansman  of  thy  line, 
But  would  have  given  his  life  for  thine. — 
O  woe  for  Alpine's  honour'd  Pine  ! 

"  Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage  ! — 
The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cage, 
The  prison'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain  I 
And,  when  its  notes  awake  again, 
Even  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain. 
Shall  witl    ny  harp  her  voice  combine, 
And  mix  1:     woe  and  tears  with  mine, 
To  wail  Cla.  .-Alpine's  honour'd  Pine.  ** — 

XXIII. 

Ellen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart, 
Remain'd  in  lordly  bower  apart. 
Where    play'd,    with    many  -  colour'd 

gleams. 
Through  storied  pane  the  rising  beams. 
In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall. 
And  lighten'd  up  a  tapestried  wall, 
And  for  her  use  a  menial  train 
A  rich  collation  spread  in  vain. 
The  banquet  ])roud,  the  chamber  gay. 
Scarce  drew  one  curious  glance  astray ; 
Or  if  she  look'd,  'twas  but  to  say. 
With  better  omen  dawn'd  the  dav 
In  that  lone  isle,  where  waved  on  high 
The  dun-deer's  hide  for  canopy ; 
Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 
The  simple  meal  her  care  prepared. 
While  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side, 
Her  station  claim'd  with  jealous  pride. 
And  Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game. 
Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Gneme, 


Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made, 
The   wandering   of  his   thoughts    be- 

tray'd.— 
Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known. 
Arc  taught  to  prize  them  when  they're 

gone. 
But  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head  ! 
The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 
What  distant  music  has  the  power 
To  win  her  in  this  woful  hour  ! 
'Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'erhun"; 
Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung. 

XXIV. 

^ag  of  t^e  ^mprisoncb  ^wntsmun. 

"My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood, 
My  idle  greyhound  l<^athes  hi&  food. 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  si  all. 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  ihrall. 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been, 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green. 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free, 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 
I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time. 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime, 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl. 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring. 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing  ; 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be. 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 
No  more  at  dawning  mom  I  rise. 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes 
Drive  the  llect  deer  the  forest  through. 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew; 
A  blith'.'some  welcome  blithely  meet. 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee, — 
Tliat  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me  ! " 

XXV. 

The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said. 
The  list'ner  had  not  turn'd  her  head. 
It  trickle*!  still,  the  starting  tear. 
When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  ear, 
And  Snowdoun's  graceful  Knight  was 

near. 
She  turn'd  the  hastier,  lest  again 
The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. 
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O  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James ! "  she 
said; 
**  How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 

Pay  the  deep  debt  *' "  O  say  not  so ! 

To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 
Not  mine,  alas  !  the  boon  to  give, 
And  bid  thy  noble  father  live  ; 
I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid. 
With  Scotland's  King  thy  suit  to  aid. 
No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 
May  lay  his  better  mood  aside. 
Come,  Ellen,  come  !  'tis  more  than  time. 
He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime." 
With  beating  heart,  and  bosom  wrung, 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung. 
Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear. 
And  gently  whisper  d  hope  and  cheer; 
Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  staid. 
Through  gallery  fair  and  high  arcade, 
Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

XXVI. 

Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright ; 
It  glow'd  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight. 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even. 
And  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 
Still  by  Fitz-James  her  fooling  staid  ; 
A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made. 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised, 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed  ; 
For  him  she  sought,  who  own'd  this  state, 
ThedreadedPrince  whose  will  was  fate! — 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port. 
Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court ; 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed, — 
Then  turn'd  bcwilderd  and  amazed. 
For  all  stood  bare  ;  and,  in  the  room, 
Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 
To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent ; 
On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent ; 
Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen. 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 
The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring, — 
And  Snowdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's 
King. 

XXV I  r. 

As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain-breast, 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest. 


Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay, 
And  at  the  Monarch's  feet  she  lay ; 
No  word  her  choking  voice  commands,  — 
She  show'd  the  ring — she  clasp'd  her 
hands. 

0  !  not  a  moment  could  he  brook. 
The   generous   Prince,    that  suppliant 

look! 
Gently  he  raised  her, — and,  the  while. 
Check' d  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile ; 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd, 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss'd : — 
"  Yes,  Fair ;  the  wandering  poor  Fitz- 
James 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring  ; 
He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 
Ask  nought  for  Douglas  ; — yester  even. 
His  Prince  and  he  have  much  foigiven : 
Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous 

tongue, 
I,  from  his  rebel  kinsmen,  wTong. 
We  would  not,  to  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamour 

loud ; 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause, 
Our  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 

1  stanch'd  thy  father's  death-feud  stem. 
With  stout  De  Vauxand  Grey  Glencaim  ; 
And  Bothwell's  Lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  Throne.  — 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  ? 

What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow  ? 
I^rd  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid  ; 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid." 

XXVIII. 

Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung. 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 
The  monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour. 
The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  Power, — 
When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice. 
Arise,  sad  Virtue,  and  rejoice  ! 
Yet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 
On  Nature's  raptures  long  should  pry  ; 
He  stepp'd  between — "Nay,  Douglas, 

nay. 
Steal  not  my  proselyte  away  I 
The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read. 
That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed. 
— Yes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 
In  life's  more  low  but  happier  way. 
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'Tis  under  name  which  veils  my  power. 
Nor  fidsely  veils — for  Stirling's  tower 
Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims, 
And   Normans  call   me  James  Fiu- 

James. 
Thus  watch  I  o'er  insulted  laws, 
Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause.*' — 
Then,  in  a  tone  apart  and  low, — 
"  Ah,  little  traitress  !  none  must  know 
What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought. 
What  vanity  full  dearly  bought, 
Join'd  to  thine  eye^s  dark  witchcraft, 

drew 
My  spell-bound  steps  to  Benvenue, 
In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 
Thy  monarch's  life  to  mountain  glaive !" — 
Aloud  he  spoke — "  Thou  still  dost  hold 
That  little  talisman  of  gold. 
Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz-James's  ring — 
What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  King  ?^ 

XXIX. 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guess'd 
He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast ; 
But,  with  that  consciousness,  there  came 
A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Graeme, 
And  more  ^e  deem'd  the  monarch's  ire 
Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire 
Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew  ; 
And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true, 
She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dho. 


« 


Forbear  thy  suit : — the  King  of  kings 
Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings, 
I  know  his  heart,  I  know  his  hand. 
Have  shared  his  cheer,  and  proved  his 

brand: — 
My  fairest  earldom  would  I  give 
To  bid  Clan- Alpine's  Chieftain  live ! — 
Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave  ? 
No  other  captive  friend  to  save  ?" 
Blushing,  she  tum'd  her  from  the  King, 
And  to  the  Douclas  gave  the  ring, 
As  if  she  wish' d  her  sire  to  speak 
Thesuit  that  stain'dhcr  glowingcheek. — 
"  Nay,  then,  my  pledge  has  lost  its  force, 
And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  course. — 
Malcolm,    come  forth  ! " — and,   at  the 

word, 
Down  kncel'd  the  Graeme  to  Scotland's 

Lord. 
"  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues, 
From  thee  may  Vengeance  claim  herdues, 
Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 
Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile, 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  clan, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlaw'd  man, 
Dishonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name.— 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Graeme  !" — 
His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung, 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flun^ 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band. 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand. 
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Harp  of  the  North,  farewell !    The  hiUs  grow  dark. 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending  ; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark, 

The  deer,  half-seen,  arc  to  the  covert  wending. 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm  1  the  fountain  lending, 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy  ; 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature*s  vespers  blending, 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea. 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  housing  bee. 

Yet,  once  again,  farewell,  thou  Minstrel  harp  ! 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway. 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  life's  long  way. 

Through  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  knowi^    , 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawn'd  wearier  day, 

And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devoured  alone. 
That  I  o'erlived  such  woes,  Enchantress !  is  thine  own. 

Hark !  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire. 

Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked  thy  string  I 
'Tis  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire, 

'Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's  frolic  wing. 
Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell, 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  brine 

A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell— 
And  now,  'tis  silent  all ! — Enchantress,  &re  thee  well  I 
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Quid  dignum  memorare  fuis,  Hispania^  terris^ 
Vox  humana  valet /—ChAVDiAif^ 
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PREFACE 
TO    THE    VISION    OF    DON    RODERICK. 


The  following  Poem  is  founded  upon  a  Spanish  Tradition,  particularly  detailed 
in  the  Notes;  but  bearing,  in  general,  that  Don  Roderick,  the  last  Gothic  King 
of  Spain,  when  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  was  impending,  had  the  temerity  to 
descend  into  an  ancient  vault,  near  Toledo,  the  opening  of  which  had  been 
denounced  as  fatal  to  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  The  l^end  adds,  that  his  rash 
curiosity  was  mortified  by  an  emblematical  representation  of  those  Saracens  who, 
in  the  year  714,  defeated  him  in  battle,  and  reduced  Spain  under  their  dominion. 
I  have  presumed  to  prolong;  the  Vision  of  the  Revolutions  of  Spain  down  to  the 
present  eventful  crisis  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  to  divide  it,  by  a  supposed  change 
of  scene,  into  Three  Periods.  The  First  of  tliese  represents  tne  Invasion  of 
the  Moors,  the  Defeat  and  Death  of  Roderick,  and  closes  with  the  peaceful 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Victors.  The  Second  Period  embraces  the 
state  of  the  Peninsula,  when  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies  had  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  the  renown  of  their 
arms ;  sullied,  however,  by  superstition  and  *  cruelty.  An  allusion  to  the  in- 
humanities of  the  Inquisition  terminates  this  picture.  The  Last  Part  of  the 
Poem  opens  with  the  state  of  Spain  previous  to  the  unparalleled  treachery  of 
Buonaparte  ;  gives  a  sketch  of  the  usurpation  attempted  upon  that  unsuspicious 
and  friendly  kingdom,  and  terminates  with  the  arrival  of  the  British  succours.  It 
may  be  fiirther  proper  to  mention,  that  the  object  of  the  Poem  is  less  to  com- 
memorate or  detail  particular  incidents,  than  to  exhibit  a  general  and  impressive 
picture  of  the  several  periods  brought  upon  the  stage. 

I  am  too  sensible  of  the  respect  due  to  the  Public,  especially  by  one  who  has 
already  experienced  more  than  ordinary  indulgence,  to  offer  any  apology  for  the 
inferiority  of  the  poetry  to  the  subject  it  is  chiefly  designed  to  commemorate. 
Yet  I  think  it  proper  to  mention,  that  while  I  was  hastily  executing  a  work, 
written  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  on  passing  events,  the  task  was  most 
cruelly  interrupted  by  the  successive  deaths  of  Lord  President  Blair,  and 
Lord  Viscount  Melville.  In  those  distinguished  characters,  1  had  not  only 
to  regret  persons  whose  lives  were  most  important  to  Scotland,  but  also  whose 
notice  and  patronage  honoured  my  entrance  upon  active  life ;  and,  I  may  add, 
with  melancholy  pride,  who  permitted  my  more  advanced  age  to  claim  no  common 
share  in  their  friendship.  Under  such  mterruptions,  the  following  verses,  which 
my  best  and  happiest  efforts  must  have  left  far  unworthy  of  their  theme,  have,  I 
am  myself  sensible,  an  appearance  of  negligence  and  incoherence,  which,  in  other 
circumstances,  I  might  have  been  able  to  remove. 

Edinburgh,  yufu  34, 181 1. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

L 

Lives  there  a  strain,  whose  sounds  of  mounting  fira 

May  rise  distinguish*d  o'er  the  din  of  war ; 
Or  died  it  with  von  Master  of  the  Lyre, 

Who  song  beleaguered  Ilion's  evil  star  ? 
Such,  Wellington,  might  reach  thee  from  afar. 

Wafting  its  descant  wide  o'er  Ocean's  ranfi;e ; 
Nor  shouts,  nor  clashing  urns,  its  mood  comd  mar, 

All  as  it  sweird  'twixt  each  loud  trumpet-change. 
That  clangs  to  Britain  victory,  to  Portugal  revenge  ! 

IL 

Yes !  such  a  strain,  with  all  o'er-pouring  measure^ 

Might  melodize  with  each  tumultuous  sound. 
Each  voice  of  fear  or  triumph,  woe  or  pleasure. 

That  rings  Mondego's  ravaged  shores  around ; 
The  thundering  cry  of  hosts  with  conquest  crown'd. 

The  female  shriek,  the  ruin'd  peasant's  moan. 
The  shout  of  captives  from  their  chains  unbound. 

The  foil'd  oppressor's  deep  and  sullen  groan, 
A  Nation's  choral  hymn  for  tyranny  o'erthrown. 

nL 
'  But  we,  weak  minstrels  of  a  laggard  day, 

Skill'd  but  to  imitate  an  elder  page. 
Timid  and  raptureless,  can  we  repay 

The  debt  thou  claim'st  in  this  exhausted  age  ? 
Thou  givest  our  lyres  a  theme,  that  might  engaee 

Those  that  could  send  thy  name  o'er  sea  and  land. 
While  sea  and  land  shall  last ;  for  Homer's  ni£;e 
A  theme  ;  a  theme  for  Milton's  mighty  hand — 
How  much  unmeet  for  us,  a  &int  degenerate  band  ! 

IV. 

Ye  mountains  stem  I  within  whose  rugged  bteast 

The  friends  of  Scottish  freedom  foimd  repose ; 
Ye  torrents  !  whose  hoarse  sounds  have  soothed  their  rest. 

Returning  from  the  field  of  vanquish'd  foes  ; 
Say,  have  ye  lost  each  wild  majestic  dose, 

lliat  erst  the  choir  of  Bards  or  Druids  flung ; 
What  time  their  hymn  of  victory  arose. 

And  Cattraeth's  glens  with  voice  of  triumph  rvaag,  ^ 

And  mystic  Merlm  hiurp'd,  and  grey-hux'd  Llywvtc^  «Qa&^\  \ 
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V. 

O  I  if  your  wilds  such  minstrelsy  retain, 

As  sure  your  changeful  gales  seem  oft  to  say. 
When  sweeping  wild  and  sinking  soft  again. 

Like  trumpet-jubilee,  or  harp^s  wild  sway ; 
If  ye  can  echo  such  triumphant  lay. 

Then  lend  the  note  to  him  has  loved  you  long  1 
Who  pious  gathered  each  tradition  grey» 

That  floats  your  solitary  wastes  along. 
And  with  affection  vain  gave  them  new  voice  in  song. 

VI. 

For  not  till  now,  how  oft  soe'er  the  task 

Of  truant  verse  hath  lightened  graver  care^ 
From  Muse  or  Sylvan  was  he  wont  to  ask. 

In  phrase  poetic,  inspiration  fiaiir ; 
Careless  he  gave  his  numbers  to  the  air, 

They  came  unsought  for,  if  applauses  came ; 
Nor  for  himself  prefers  he  now  the  prayer ; 

Let  but  his  verse  befit  a  hero's  &me, 
Immortal  be  the  verse  !— forgot  the  poet's  name  ! 

VIL 

Hark,  from  yon  misty  cairn  their  answer  tost : 

"  Minstrel  1  the  fame  of  whose  romantic  lyre. 
Capricious-swelling  now,  ma^  soon  be  lost, 

Like  the  light  flickering  of  a  cottage  fire  ; 
If  to  such  task  presumptuous  thou  aspire, 

Seek  not  from  us  the  meed  to  wamor  due : 
Age  after  age  has  nther'd  son  to  sire. 

Since  our  grey  cliffs  the  din  of  conflict  knew, 
Or,  pealing  through  our  vales,  victorious  bugles  blew. 

VIII. 

"  Decay*d  our  old  traditionary  lore. 

Save  where  the  lingering  fays  renew  their  ring, 
By  milk-maid  seen  beneath  the  hawthorn  hoar. 

Or  round  the  marge  of  Minchmore's  haunted  spring ; 
Save  where  their  legends  grey-hair'd  shepherds  sing, 

That  now  scarce  win  a  listening  ear  but  thine. 
Of  feuds  obscure,  and  Border  ravaging^ 

And  nigged  deeds  recount  in  ru^ed  line. 
Of  moonlight  foray  made  on  Teviot,  Tweed,  or  Tyne. 

IX. 

"  No !  search  romantic  lands,  where  the  near  Sun 

Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal  flame. 
Where  the  rude  villager,  his  labour  done. 

In  verse  spontaneous  chants  some  £aivour'd  name. 
Whether  Olalia's  charms  his  tribute  claim. 

Her  eve  of  diamond,  and  her  locks  of  jet ; 
Or  whether,  kindling  at  the  deeds  of  Graeme^ 

He  sin^  to  wild  Morisoo  measure  set, 
Old  Albin's  red  clay^ore^  green  Erin's  bayonet !   . 
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"  Explore  those  r^ons,  where  the  flinty  crest 

Ot  wild  Nevada  ever  gleams  with  snows, 
Where  in  the  proud  Alhambra*s  ruin'd  breast 

Barbaric  monuments  of  pomp  repose ; 
Or  where  the  banners  of  more  ruthless  foes 

Than  the  fierce  Moor,  float  o'er  Toledo's  fane, 
From  whose  tall  towers  even  now  the  patriot  throws 

An  anxious  glance,  to  spy  upon  the  plain 
The  blended  ranks  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

XI. 

"  There,  of  Nnmantian  fire  a  swarthy  spark 

Still  lightens  in  the  sunburnt  native's  eye ; 
The  statdy  port,  slow  step,  and  visage  dark. 

Still  mark  enduring  pride  and  constancy. 
And,  if  the  glow  of  feudal  chivalry 

Beam  not,  as  once,  thy  nobles'  dearest  piide^ 
Iberia  1  oft  thy  crestless  peasantry 

Have  seen  Uie  plumed  Hidalgo  quit  their  side. 
Have  seen,  yet  dauntless  stood — 'gainst  fortune  fought  and  died. 

XII. 

"  And  cherish'd  still  by  that  unchanging  race, 

Ai'e  themes  for  minstrelsy  more  high  than  thine  \ 
Of  strange  tradition  many  a  mystic  trace, 

Legend  and  vision,  prophecy  and  sign  ; 
Where  wonders  wild  of  Arab^ue  combine 

With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade. 
Forming  a  model  meet  for  minstrel  line. 

Go,  seek  such  theme  ! " — The  Mountain  Spirit  said 
With  filial  awe  I  heard — I  heard,  and  I  obey'd. 
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Rearing  their  crests  amid  the  cloudless  skies, 

And  darkly  clustering  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
Toledo's  holy  towers  and  spires  arise, 

As  from  a  trembling  lake  of  silver  white. 
Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  sight 

Of  the  broad  burial-ground  outstretch^  below, 
And  nought  disturbs  the  silence  of  tlie  night ; 

All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade,  or  silver  glow, 
All  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio*s  ceaseless  flow. 

II. 
All  save  the  rushii^  swell  of  Teio*s  tide. 

Or,  distant  hcaid,  a  courser's  neigh  or  tramp ;    * 
Their  changing  rounds  as  watchful  horsemen  ride. 

To  euard  the  limits  of  King  Roderidc's  camp. 
For,  through  the  river's  night-fog  rolling  damp. 

Was  many  a  proud  pavilion  dmily  seen, 
Which  glimmer  d  back,  against  the  moon's  fair  lamp. 

Tissues  of  silk  and  silver  twisted  sheen. 
And  standards  proudly  pitch'd,  and  warders  arm'd  between. 

III. 
But  of  their  Monarch's  person  keeping  ward. 

Since  last  the  cleep-mouth'd  bell  of  vespers  toll'dt 
The  chosen  soldiers  of  the  royal  guard 

The  post  beneath  the  proud  Cathedral  hold : 
A  band  unlike  their  Gothic  sires  of  old. 

Who,  for  the  cap  of  steel  and  iron  mace, 
Bear  slender  darts,  and  casques  bedeck'd  with  gold. 

While  silver-studded  belts  their  shoulders  grace. 
Where  ivory  quivers  ring  in  the  broad  falchion's  place. 

IV. 
In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  court. 

They  murmurd  at  their  master's  long  delay, 
And  held  his  lengthen'd  orisons  in  sport : — 

"  What !  will  Don  Roderick  here  till  morning  stay. 
To  wear  in  shrift  and  prayer  the  night  away  ? 

And  are  his  hours  in  such  dull  penance  past. 
For  fair  Florinda's  plundor'd  channs  to  pay?" 

Then  to  the  east  their  weary  eyes  they  cast, 
And  wish'd  the  lingering  dawn  would  glimmer  forth  at  last. 
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V. 
But,  far  within,  Toledo's  Prelate  lent 

An  ear  of  fearful  wonder  to  the  King ; 
The  silver  lamp  a  fitful  lustre  sent. 

So  long  that  sad  confession  witnessing  : 
For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hidden  thing. 

Such  as  are  loathly  utter'd  to  the  air. 
When  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Shame,  the  bosom  wring, 

And  Guilt  his  secret  burden  cannot  bear, 
And  Conscience  seeks  in  speech  a  respite  from  Despair. 

VI. 
Full  on  the  Prelate's  face,  and  silver  hair. 

The  stream  of  failing  light  was  feebly  roU'd  : 
But  Roderick's  visage,  though  his  head  was  bare, 

Was  shadow'd  by  his  hand  and  mantle's  fold. 
While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  sins  he  told. 

Proud  Alaric's  descendant  could  not  brook, 
That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  behold. 

Or  boast  that  he  had  seen,  when  Conscience  shook. 
Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow.  Remorse  a  warrior's  look. 

VII. 

The  old  man's  faded  cheek  wax'd  yet  more  pale, 

As  many  a  secret  sad  the  King  bewray' d  ; 
As  sign  and  glance  eked  out  the  unfinish'd  tale. 

When  in  the  midst  his  faltering  whisper  staid. — 
"Thus  royal  Witiza  was  slain," — he  said  ; 

"Yet,  holy  Father,  deem  not  it  was  1." 
Thus  still  Ambition  strives  her  crimes  to  shade.— 

"Oh  rather  deem  'twas  stem  necessity! 
Self-preservation  bade,  and  I  must  kill  or  die. 

VIII. 

"  And  if  Florinda's  shrieks  alarm'd  the  air, 

If  she  invoked  her  absent  sire  in  vain. 
And  on  her  knees  implored  that  I  would  spare, 

Yet,  reverend  Priest,  thy  sentence  rash  refrain ! 
All  is  not  as  it  seems — the  female  train 

Know  by  their  bearing  to  disguise  their  mood:"— 
But  Conscience  here,  as  if  in  high  disdain. 

Sent  to  the  Monarch's  cheek  the  burning  blood — 
He  sta/d  his  speech  abrupt — and  up  the  Prelate  stood. 

IX. 

"  O  harden'd  offspring  of  an  iron  race  1 

What  of  thy  crimes,  Don  Roderick,  shall  I  say? 
What  alms,  or  prayers,  or  penance  can  efface 

Murder's  dark  spot,  wash  treason's  stain  away  I 
For  the  foul  ravisher  how  shall  I  pray. 

Who,  scarce  repentant,  makes  nis  crime  his  boast  ? 
How  hope  Almighty  vengeance  shall  delay, 

Unless,  in  mercy  to  yon  Christian  host, 
He  spare  the  shepherd,  lest  the  guiltless  sheep  be  lost'* 
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X. 

Then  kindled  the  c'ark  tyrant  in  his  mood, 

And  to  his  brow  retum'd  its  dauntless  gloom ; 
"  And  welcome  then/'  he  cried,  "be  blo^  for  blood. 

For  treason  treachery,  for  dishonour  doom ! 
Yet  will  I  know  whence  come  they,  or  by  whom. 

Show,  for  thou  canst— give  forth  the  fated  key, 
And  guide  me,  Priest,  to  that  mj^terious  room, 

Where,  if  aught  true  in  old  tradition  be, 
Hb  nation's  future  fates  a  Spanish  King  shall  see." 


XI. 

"  Ill-fated  Prince !  recall  the  desperate  word. 

Or  pause  ere  yet  the  omen  thou  obey ! 
Bethink,  yon  spell-bound  portal  would  afford 

Never  to  former  Monarch  entrance-way  i 
Nor  shall  it  ever  ope,  old  records  say, 

Save  to  a  King,  the  last  of  all  his  line; 
What  time  his  empire  totters  to  decay, 

And  treason  digs,  beneath,  her  fatal  mine, 
Audi  high  above,  impends  avenging  wrath  divine.*' 

XII. 

*•  Prelate  I  a  Monarch's  fate  brooks  no  delay ; 

Lead  on  I " — ^The  ponderous  key  the  old  man  took. 
And  held  the  winking  lamp,  and  led  the  way. 

By  winding  stair,  dark  aisle,  and  secret  nook. 
Then  on  an  ancient  gateway  bent  his  look  ; 

And,  as  tlie  key  the  desperate  King  essav'd, 
Low  mutter'd  thunders  the  Cathedral  shook. 

And  twice  he  stopped,  and  twice  new  effort  made. 
Till  the  huge  bolts  roll  d  bade,  and  the  loud  hinges  bra/d. 

XIII. 
Long,  large,  and  lofly,  was  that  vaulted  hall ; 

RoofI  walls,  and  floor,  were  all  of  marble  stone. 
Of  polish'd  marble,  black  as  funeral  pall, 

Carved  o*er  with  signs  and  characters  unknown. 
A  paly  light,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone 

Through  the  sad  bounds,  but  whence  they  could  not  spy 
For  window  to  the  upper  air  was  none ; 

Yet,  by  that  light,  Don  Roderick  could  descry 
Wonders  that  ne'er  till  then  were  seen  by  mortal  eye. 

XIV. 
Grim  sentinels,  against  the  upper  wall, 

Of  molten  bronze,  two  Statues  held  their  place ; 
Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tall. 

Their  frowning  foreheads  golden  circles  grace. 
Moulded  they  seem'd  for  kings  of  giant  race. 

That  lived  and  sinn'd  before  the  avenging  flood ; 
This  grasp' d  a  scythe,  that  rested  on  a  mace ; 

This  spread  his  wings  for  flight,  that  pondering  stood, 
Each  stubborn  seem'd  and  stem,  immutable  of  mood. 
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XV. 

Fix'd  was  the  right-hand  Giant's  brazen  look 

Upon  his  brother's  glass  of  shifting  sand. 
As  if  its  ebb  he  measured  by  a  book. 

Whose  iron  volume  loaded  his  huge  hand ; 
In  which  was  wrote  of  many  a  fallen  land, 

Of  empires  lost,  and  kings  to  exile  driven  : 
And  o*er  that  pair  their  names  in  scroll  expand — 

"  Lo,  Destiny  and  Time  !  to  whom  by  Heaven 
The  guidance  of  the  earth  is  for  a  season  given." — 

XVI. 

Even  while  they  read,  the  sand-glass  wastes  away ; 

And,  as  the  fast  and  lagging  grains  did  creep, 
That  rigtit-hand  Giant  'gan  his  club  upsway, 

As  one  that  startles  from  a  heavy  sleep. 
Full  on  the  upper  wall  the  mace's  sweep 

At  once  descended  with  the  force  of  thunder, 
And  hurtling  down  at  once,  in  crumbled  heap, 

The  marble  boundary  was  rent  asunder, 
And  gave  to  Roderick's  view  new  sights  of  fear  and  wonder. 

XVII. 

For  they  might  spy,  beyond  that  mighty  breach. 

Realms  as  of  Spain  in  vision'd  prospect  laid. 
Castles  and  towers,  in  due  proportion  each. 

As  by  some  skilful  artist's  hand  portray'd : 
Here,  crossed  by  many  a  wild  Sierra's  shade. 

And  boundless  plains  that  tire  the  traveller's  eye ; 
There,  rich  with  vineyard  and  with  olive  glade. 

Or  deep-embro\\Ti'd  by  forests  huge  and  high, 
Or  wash'd  by  mighty  streams,  that  slowly  murmur'd  by. 

XVIIL 

And  here,  as  erst  upon  the  antique  stage 

Pass'd  forth  the  band  of  masquers  trimly  led, 
In  various  forms,  and  various  equipage, 

While  fitting  strains  the  hearer's  fancy  fed ; 
So,  to  sad  Roderick's  eve  in  order  spread. 

Successive  pageants  nll'd  that  mystic  scene. 
Showing  the  fate  of  battles  ere  they  bled. 

And  issue  of  events  that  had  not  been ; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  strange  sounds  were  heard  between. 

XIX. 

First  shrill'd  an  unrepeated  female  shriek  ! — 

It  seem'd  as  if  Don  Roderick  knew  the  call, 
For  the  bold  blood  was  blanching  in  his  cheek. — 

Then  answer'd  kettle-drum  and  atabal. 
Gong-peal  and  cymbal-dank  the  ear  appal. 

The  Tecbir  war-cry,  and  the  Lelie's  yell. 
Ring  wildly  dissonant  along  the  hall. 

hfeeds  not  to  Roderick  their  dread  import  tell — 
"The  Moor !  "  he  cried,  "  the  Moor  !— ring  out  the  Tocsin  bell !  ^ 
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XX. 

"  They  come  !  they  come  1  I  see  the  groaning  lands 

White  with  the  turbans  of  each  Arab  horde ; 
Swart  Zaarah  joins  her  misbelieving  bands, 

Alia  and  Mahomet  their  battle- word, 
The  choice  they  yield,  the  Koran  or  the  Sword — 

See  how  the  Christians  rush  to  arms  amain  ! — 
In  yonder  shout  the  voice  of  conflict  roar'd, 

The  shadowy  hosts  are  closing  on  the  plain — 
Now,  God  and  Saint  lago  strike,  for  the  good  cause  of  Spain  I 

XXI. 

*  By  Heaven,  the  Moors  prevail !  the  Christians  yield ! 

Their  coward  leader  gives  for  flight  the  sign ! 
The  sceptred  craven  mounts  to  quit  the  field — 

Is  not  yon  steed  Orelia  ? — Yes,  'tis  mine ! 
But  never  was  she  tum*d  from  battle-line  : 

Lo  !  where  the  recreant  spurs  o'er  stock  and  stone  ! — 
Curses  pursue  the  slave,  ana  wrath  divine  ! 

Rivers  ingulph  him  ! " — "  Hush,"  in  shuddering  tone. 
The  Prelate  said ;  "  rash  Prince,  yon  vision 'd  form 's  thine  own. 

XXII. 

Just  then,  a  torrent  cross*d  the  flier's  course  ; 

The  dangerous  ford  the  Kingly  Likeness  tried  ; 
But  the  deep  eddies  whelm' d  both  man  and  horse, 

Swept  like  benighted  peasant  down  the  tide ; 
And  the  proud  Moslemah  spread  far  and  wide. 

As  numerous  as  their  native  locust  band ; 
Berber  and  Ismael's  spns  the  spoils  divide. 

With  naked  scimitars  mete  out  the  land, 
And  for  the  bondsmen  base  the  freebom  natives  brand, 

XXIII. 

Then  rose  the  grated  Harem,  to  enclose 

The  loveliest  maidens  of  the  Christian  line ; 
Then,  menials,  to  their  misbelieving  foes, 

Castile's  young  nobles  held  forbidden  wine  ; 
Then,  too,  the  holy  Cross,  salvation's  sign. 

By  impious  hands  was  from  the  altar  thrown, 
And  the  deep  aisles  of  the  polluted  shrine 

Echo'd,  for  holy  hymn  and  organ-tone, 
The  Santon's  frantic  dance,  the  FsScir's  gibbering  moan. 

XXIV. 

How  fares  Don  Roderick  ? — K'en  as  one  who  spies 

Flames  dart  their  glare  o'er  midnight's  sable  woof, 
And  hears  around  his  children's  piercing  cries. 

And  sees  the  pale  assistants  stand  aloof ; 
While  cruel  Conscience  brings  him  bitter  proof. 

His  folly,  or  his  crime,  have  caused  his  grief ; 
And  while  above  him  nods  the  crumbling  roof, 

He  curses  earth  and  Heaven — himself  in  chief — 
Desperate  of  earthly  aid,  despairing  Heaven's  relief ! 
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XXV. 

That  scythe-arm'd  Giant  tum*d  his  fatal  glass 

And  twilight  on  the  landscape  closed  her  wings ; 
Far  to  Asturian  hills  the  war-sounds  pass. 

And  in  their  stead  rebeck  or  timbrel  rings ; 
And  to  the  sound  the  bell-deck'd  dancer  springs, 

Bazars  resound  as  when  their  marts  are  met, 
In  tourney  light  the  Moor  his  jerrid  flings, 

And  on  the  land  as  evening  seem*d  to  set, 
The  Imaum's  chant  was  heard  from  mosque  or  minaret 

XXVI. 

So  pass'd  that  pageant     Ere  another  came. 

The  visionary  scene  was  wrapp'd  in  smoke, 
Whose  sulph'rous  wreaths  were  cross'd  by  sheets  of  flame  ; 

With  every  flash  a  bolt  explosive  broke, 
Till  Roderick  deem'd  the  fiends  had  burst  their  yoke, 

And  waved  'gainst  heaven  the  infernal  gonfalone  ! 
For  War  a  new  and  dreadful  language  spoke, 

Never  by  ancient  warrior  heard  or  known  ; 
Lightning  and  smoke  her  breath,  and  thunder  was  her  tone. 

XXVII. 

From  the  dim  landscape  roll  the  clouds  away — 

The  Christians  have  r^;ain'd  their  heritage  ; 
Before  the  Cross  has  waned  the  Crescent's  ray. 

And  many  a  monastery  decks  the  stage. 
And  lofty  church,  and  low-brow'd  hermitage. 

The  land  obeys  a  Hermit  and  a  Knight, — 
The  Genii  those  of  Spain  for  many  an  age  ; 

This  clad  in  sackcloth,  that  in  armour  bright. 
And  that  was  Valour  named,  this  Bigotry  was  hight. 

XXVIII. 

Valour  was  hamess'd  like  a  chief  of  old, 

Arm'd  at  all  points,  and  prompt  for  knightly  gest ; 
His  sword  was  temper'd  in  the  Ebro  cold, 

Morena's  eagle  plume  adom'd  his  crest. 
The  spoils  of  Afric's  lion  bound  his  breast. 

Fierce  he  stepp'd  forward  and  flung  down  his  gage ; 
As  if  of  mortal  kind  to  brave  the  best. 

Him  followed  his  Companion,  dark  and  sage. 
As  he,  my  Master,  sung  the  dangerous  Archimage. 

XXIX. 

Haughty  of  heart  and  brow  the  Warrior  came. 

In  look  and  language  proud  as  proud  might  be. 
Vaunting  his  lordship,  lineage,  fights,  and  fame  : 

Yet  was  that  barefoot  Monk  more  proud  than  he : 
And  as  the  ivy  climbs  the  tallest  tree. 

So  round  the  loftiest  soul  his  toils  he  woimd. 
And  with  his  spells  subdued  the  fierce  and  free. 

Till  ermined  Age  and  Youth  in  arms  renown'd. 
Honouring  his  scoui^  and  haircloth,  meekly  kiss'd  the  ground. 
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XXX. 

And  thus  it  chanced  that  Valour,  peerless  knight, 

Who  ne'er  to  King  or  Kaiser  veil  d  his  crest, 
Victorious  still  in  buU-feast  or  in  fight, 

Since  first  his  limbs  with  mail  he  did  invest, 
Stoop'd  ever  to  that  Anchoret's  behest ; 

Nor  reason*d  of  the  right,  nor  of  the  wrong, 
But  at  his  bidding  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 

And  wrought  fell  deeds  the  troubled  world  along. 
For  he  was  fierce  as  brave,  and  pitiless  as  strong. 

XXXI. 

Ofl  his  proud  galleys  sought  some  new-found  world. 

That  latest  sees  the  sun,  or  first  the  mom  ; 
Still  at  that  Wizard's  feet  their  spoils  he  hurFd,— 

Ingots  of  ore  from  rich  Potosi  borne, 
Crowns  by  Caciques,  aigrettes  by  Omrahs  worn. 

Wrought  of  rare  gems,  but  broken,  rent,  and  foul ; 
Idols  of  gold  from  heathen  temples  torn. 

Bedabbled  all  with  blood.  — With  grisly  scowl 
The  Hermit  marked  the  stains,  and  smiled  beneath  his  cowL 

XXXII. 

Then  did  he  bless  the  offermg,  and  bade  make 

Tribute  to  heaven  of  gratitude  and  praise ; 
And  at  his  word  the  choral  hymns  awake. 

And  many  a  hand  the  silver  censer  sways. 
But  with  the  incense-breath  these  censers  raise. 

Mix  steams  firom  corpses  smouldering  in  the  fire ; 
The  groans  of  prisoned  victims  mar  the  lays, 

And  shrieks  of  agony  confound  the  quire  ; 
While,  *mid  the  mingled  sounds,  the  darkened  scenes  expire, 

xxxni. 

Preluding  light,  were  strains  of  music  heard. 

As  once  again  revolved  that  measured  sand  ; 
Such  sounds  as  when,  for  silvan  dance  prepared. 

Gay  Xeres  summons  forth  her  vintage  band ; 
When  for  the  light  bolero  ready  stand 

The  mozo  blithe,  with  gav  muchacha  met. 
He  conscious  of  his  broider  d  cap  and  band. 

She  of  her  netted  locks  and  light  corsette, 
Each  tiptoe  perch'd  to  spring,  and  shake  the  castaneL 

XXXIV. 

And  well  such  strains  the  opening  scene  became  ; 

For  Valour  had  relaxed  his  a^ent  look. 
And  at  a  lady's  feet,  like  lion  tame. 

Lay  stretch'd,  full  loath  the  weight  of  arms  to  brook ; 
And  soften'd  Bigotry,  upon  his  book. 

Pattered  a  task  of  little  good  or  ill : 
But  the  blithe  peasant  plied  his  pruning-hook. 

Whistled  the  muleteer  o'er  vale  and  hill. 
And  rung  fix>m  village-green  the  merry  seguidille. 
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XXXV. 

Grey  Royalty,  grown  impotent  of  toil. 

Let  the  grave  sceptre  slip  his  lazy  hold  ; 
And,  careless,  saw  his  rule  become  the  spoil 

Of  a  loose  Female  and  her  minion  bold. 
But  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold. 

From  court  intrigue,  from  bickering  faction  far ; 
Beneath  the  chestnut-tree  Love's  tale  was  told. 

And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar. 
Sweet  stoop'd  the  western  sun,  sweet  rose  the  evening  star. 

XXXVI. 

As  that  sea-cloud,  in  size  like  human  hand. 

When  first  from  Carmel  by  the  Tishbite  seen. 
Came  slowly  overshadowing  Israel's  land, 

A  while,  perchance,  bedeck 'd  with  colours  sheen. 
While  yet  the  sunbeams  on  its  skirts  had  been. 

Limning  with  purple  and  with  gold  its  shroud. 
Till  darker  folds  obscured  the  blue  serene. 

And  blotted  heaven  with  one  broad  sable  cloud, 
Then  sheeted  rain  burst  down,  and  whirlwinds  howl'd  aloud  :• 

XXXVII. 

Even  so,  upon  that  peaceful  scene  was  pour*d. 

Like  gatnering  clouds,  fiill  many  a  foreign  band. 
And  He,  their  Leader,  wore  in  sheath  his  sword. 

And  oifer'd  peaceful  front  and  op)en  hand, 
Veiling  the  perjured  treachery  he  plann'd, 

By  friendship's  zeal  and  honour's  specious  guise. 
Until  he  won  the  passes  of  the  land ; 

Then  burst  were  honour's  oath,  and  friendship's  ties  ! 
He  clutch'd  his  vulture  grasp,  and  call'd  fair  Spain  his  prize. 

XXXVIII. 

An  Iron  Crown  his  anxious  forehead  bore ; 

And  well  such  diadem  his  heart  became. 
Who  ne'er  his  purpose  for  remorse  gave  o'er. 

Or  check'd  his  course  for  piety  or  shame ; 
Who,  train'd  a  soldier,  deem'd  a  soldier's  fame 

Might  flourish  in  the  wreath  of  battles  won. 
Though  neither  truth  nor  honour  deck'd  his  name ; 

Who,  placed  by  fortune  on  a  Monarch's  throne, 
Reck'd  not  of  Monarch's  faith,  or  Mercy's  kingly  tone. 

XXXIX. 

FroTT.  a  rude  isle  his  ruder  lineage  came. 

The  spark,  that,  from  a  suburb-hovel's  hearth 
Ascending,  wraps  some  capital  in  flame, 

Hath  not  a  meaner  or  more  sordid  birth. 
And  for  the  soul  that  bade  him  waste  the  earth-^ 

The  sable  land-flood  firom  some  swamp  obscure. 
That  poisons  the.  glad  husband-field  with  dearth. 

And  by  destruction  bids  its  fame  endure. 
Hath  not  a  source  more  sullen,  stagnant,  and  impure. 
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xi« 
Before  that  Leader  strode  a  shadowy  Form  ; 

Her  limbs  like  mist,  her  torch  like  meteor  show*d. 
With  which  she  beckon'd  him  through  fight  and  storm. 

And  all  he  crushed  that  crossed  his  desperate  road. 
Nor  thought,  nor  feared,  nor  looked  on  what  he  trode. 

Realms  could  not  glut  his  pride,  blood  c6uld  not  slake. 
So  oft  as  e'er  she  shook  her  torch  abroad — 

It  was  Ambition  bade  her  terrors  wake. 
Nor  deign'd  she,  as  of  yore,  a  milder  form  to  take. 

XLI. 

No  longer  now  she  spum*d  at  mean  revenge, 

Or  staid  her  hand  for  conquered  foeman^  moan ; 
As  when,  the  fates  of  aged  Rome  to  change, 

By  Caraar's  side  she  cross'd  the  Rubicon. 
Nor  joy'd  she  to  bestow  the  spoils  she  won. 

As  when  the  banded  powers  of  Greece  were  tasked 
To  war  beneath  the  Youth  of  Macedon  : 

No  seemly  veil  her  modem  minion  ask*d. 
He  saw  her  hideous  face,  and  loved  the  fiend  unmaskM. 

XLII. 

That  Prelate  mark*d  his  march— On  banners  blazed 

With  battles  won  in  many  a  distant  land. 
On  eagle-standards  and  on  arms  he  gazed ; 

"  And  hopest  thou,  then,"  he  said,  "thy  power  shall  stand? 
O !  thou  hast  builded  on  the  shifting  sand. 

And  thou  hast  temper*d  it  with  slaughter's  flood ; 
And  know,  fell  scourge  in  the  Almighty's  hand, 

Gore-moisten'd  trees  shall  perish  m  the  bud, 
And  by  a  bloody  death,  shall  die  the  Man  of  Blood ! 
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XLIII. 

The  ruthless  Leader  beckon'd  from  his  train 

A  wail  fraternal  Shade,  and  bade  him  kneel. 
And  paled  his  temples  with  the  crown  of  Spain, 

While  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds  cried  "Castile  !" 
Not  that  he  loved  him — No ! — In  no  man's  weal. 

Scarce  in  his  own,  e'er  jo/d  that  sullen  heart ; 
Yet  round  that  throne  he  bade  his  warriors  wheel. 

That  the  poor  puppet  might  perform  his  part. 
And  be  a  sceptred  slave,  at  his  stem  beck  to  start 

XLIV. 
But  on  the  Natives  of  that  Land  misused, 

Not  Ion?  the  silence  of  amazement  hung, 
Nor  brook  d  they  long  their  friendly  faith  abused  ; 

For,  with  a  common  shriek,  the  general  tongue 
Exclaim'd,  "  To  arms ! " — and  fast  to  arms  they  sprang. 

And  Valour  woke,  that  Genius  of  the  Land  1 
Pleasure,  and  ease,  and  sloth,  aside  he  flung. 

As  burst  the  awakening  Nazarite  his  band. 
When  'gainst  his  treacherous  foes  he  clench*d  his  dreadful  hand. 
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XLV. 

That  Mimic  Monarch  now  cast  anxious  eye 

Upon  the  Satraps  that  begirt  him  round, 
Now  dofTd  his  royal  robe  in  act  to  fly, 

And  from  his  brow  the  diadem  unbound. 
So  oft,  so  near,  the  Patriot  bugle  wound. 

From  Tarik's  walls  to  Bilboa's  mountains  blown 
These  martial  satellites  hard  labour  found, 

To  guard  a  while  his  substituted  throne — 
Light  reckmg  of  his  cause,  but  battling  for  their  own. 

XLVI. 

From  Alpuhara's  peak  that  bugle  rung. 

And  it  was  echo'd  from  Corunna's  wall ; 
Stately  Seville  responsive  war-shot  flung, 

Grenada  caught  it  in  her  Moorish  hall ; 
Galicia  bade  her  children  fight  or  fall. 

Wild  Biscay  shook  his  mountain-coronet, 
Valencia  roused  her  at  the  battle-call. 

And,  foremost  still  where  Valour's  sons  are  met, 
First  started  to  his  gun  each  fiery  MiqueleL 

XLVII. 

But  unappall'd,  and  burning  for  the  fight. 

The  Invaders  march,  of  victory  secure; 
Skilful  their  force  to  sever  or  unite. 

And  trained  alike  to  vanquish  or  endure. 
Nor  skilful  less,  cheap  conquest  to  ensure, 

Discord  to  breathe,  and  jealousy  to  sow. 
To  quell  by  boasting,  and  by  bribes  to  lure  ; 

While  nought  against  them  bring  the  unpractised  foe. 
Save  hearts  for  Freedom's  cause,  and  hands  for  Freedom's  blow. 

XLVIII. 

Proudly  they  march — but,  O  !  they  march  not  forth 

By  one  hot  field  to  crown  a  brief  campaign. 
As  when  their  Kagles,  sweeping  through  the  North, 

Destroy 'd  at  every  stoop  an  ancient  reign  ! 
Far  other  fate  had  Heaven  decreed  for  Spain ; 

In  vain  the  steel,  in  vain  the  torch  was  plied, 
New  Patriot  armies  started  from  the  slain. 

High  blazed  the  war,  and  long,  and  far,  and  wide, 
And  oft  the  God  of  Battles  blest  the  righteous  side. 

XLIX. 

Nor  unatoned,  where  Freedom's  foes  prevail, 

Remain'd  their  savage  waste.     With  blade  and  brand, 
By  day  the  Invaders  ravaged  hill  and  dale. 

But,  with  the  darkness,  the  Guerilla  band 
Came  like  night's  tempest,  and  avenged  the  land. 

And  claim'd  for  blood  the  retribution  due. 
Probed  the  hard  heart,  and  lopp'd  the  murd'rous  hand ; 

And  Dawn,  when  o'er  the  scene  her  beams  she  threw 
Midst  ruins  they  had  made,  the  spoilers'  corpses  knew.  \ 
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u 
What  minstrel  verse  may  sing,  or  tongue  may  tell. 

Amid  the  vision'd  strife  from  sea  to  sea. 
How  oft  the  Patriot  banners  rose  or  fell. 

Still  honoured  in  defeat  as  victory  ! 
For  that  sad  pageant  of  events  to  be 

Show'd  every  form  of  fight  by  field  and  flood ; 
Slaughter  and  Ruin,  shouting  forth  their  glee, 

Beheld,  while  riding  on  the  tempest  scud. 
The  waters  choked  with  slain,  the  earth  bedrench^d  with  blood  I 

IX 

Then  Zaragoza— blighted  be  the  tongue 

That  names  thy  name  without  the  honour  due  I 
For  never  hath  the  harp  of  Minstrel  rung, 

Of  faith  so  felly  proved,  so  firmly  true ! 
Mine,  sap,  and  bomb,  thy  shattered  ruins  knew. 

Each  art  of  war's  extremity  had  room. 
Twice  from  thy  half-sack'd  streets  the  foe  withdrew, 

And  when  at  length  stem  fate  decreed  thy  doom. 
They  won  not  Zaragoza,  but  her  children's  bloody  tomb. 

LI  I. 
Yet  raise  thy  head,  sad  city  !  Though  in  chains, 

Enthraird  thou  canst  not  be !  Arise,  and  claim 
Reverence  from  every  heart  where  Freedom  reigns. 

For  what  thou  worshippest ! — thy  sainted  dame, 
She  of  the  Column,  honour*d  be  her  name 

By  all,  whatever  their  creed,  who  honour  love  I 
And  like  the  sacred  relics  of  the  flame. 

That  gave  some  martyr  to  the  bless'd  above, 
To  every  loyal  heart  may  thy  sad  embers  prove  ! 

LIII. 
Nor  thine  alone  such  wreck.     Gerona  fair  J 

Faithful  to  death  thy  heroes  shall  be  sung. 
Manning  the  towers,  while  o*er  their  heads  the  air 

Swart  as  the  smoke  from  raging  furnace  himg ; 
Now  thicker  darkening  where  the  mine  was  sprung, 

Now  briefly  lighten  d  bv  the  cannon's  flare. 
Now  arch'd  with  fire-sparks  as  the  bomb  was  flung^ 

And  redd'ning  now  with  conflagration's  glare, 
While  by  the  fatal  light  the  foes  for  storm  prepare. 

IJV. 
^Vhile  all  around  was  danger,  strife,  and  fear. 

While  the  earth  shook,  and  darken *d  was  the  sky. 
And  wide  Destruction  stunn'd  the  listening  ear, 

Appall'd  the  heart,  and  stupified  the  eye, — 
Afar  was  heard  that  thrice-repeated  cry, 

In  which  old  Albion's  heart  and  tongue  unite. 
Whene'er  her  soul  is  up,  and  pulse  beats  high. 

Whether  it  hail  the  wine-cup  or  the  fight. 
And  bid  each  arm  be  strongs  or  bid  each  heart  be  light 
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LV. 

Don  Roderick  tum'd  him  as  the  shout  grew  loud— 

A  varied  scene  the  changeful  vision  showed, 
For,  where  the  ocean  minj^ed  with  the  doud, 

A  galknt  navy  stemm'a  the  billows  broad. 
From  mast  and  stem  St  George's  symbol  flow'd. 

Blent  with  the  silver  cross  to  Scotland  dear ; 
Mottling  the  sea  their  landward  barges  row'd, 

And  mish'd  the  sun  on  bayonet,  brand,  and  spear. 
And  the  wild  beach  returned  the  seaman^s  jovial  cneer. 

LVI. 

It  was  a  dread,  yet  spirit-stirring  sight ! 

The  billows  foam'a  beneath  a  thousand  oata» 
Fast  as  they  land  the  red-cross  ranks  unite. 

Legions  on  legions  bright*ning  all  the  shores. 
Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-signal  roars, 

Then  peals  the  wariike  thunder  of  the  drum. 
Thrills  the  loud  fife,  the  trumpet-flourish  pours, 

And  patriot  hopes  awake,  and  doubts  are  dumb. 
For,  bold  in  Freedom**  cause,  the  bands  of  Ocean  come  ! 

LVIL 

A  various  host  they  came — whose  ranks  display 

Each  mode  in  which  the  warrior  meets  the  fight, 
The  deep  battalion  locks  its  fine  anay. 

And  meditates  hb  aim  the  marksman  light ; 
Far  glance  the  light  of  sabres  flashing  bright. 

Where  mount^  squadrons  shake  the  ecnoing  mead. 
Lades  not  artillery  breathing  flame  and  night. 

Nor  the  fleet  ordnance  whirFd  by  rapid  steed. 
That  rivals  lightning's  flash  in  ruin  and  in  speed. 

LVIII. 

A  various  host— from  kindred  realms  they  came^ 

Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown — 
For  yon  fair  bands  shall  menv  England  daim. 

And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  deck  her  crown« 
Hers  their  bold  port,  and  hers  their  martial  frown. 

And  hers  their  scorn  of  death  in  freedom's  cause, 
Their  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of  brown. 

And  the  blunt  speech  that  bursts  without  a  pause, 
And  freebom  thoughts,  which  league  the  Soldier  with  the  Laws, 

LIX« 

And,  O  !  loved  warriors  ot  the  Minstrers  land  ! 

Yonder  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave  ! 
The  rueged  form  may  mark  the  mountain  band, 

And  narsher  features,  and  a  mien  more  grave ; 
But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbb'd  heart  so  brave 

As  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid  ; 
And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave, 

And  level  for  the  charge  your  arms  are  laid, 
Where  lives  the  desperate  roe  that  for  such  onset  staid !  \ 

'    \ 
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Hark !  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laughter  rings, 

Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's  stem  minstrelsy, 
His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him  flings, 

And  moves  to  death  with  military  ^Ice  : 
Boast,  Erin,  boast  them  !   tameless,  mmk,  and  free, 

In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known, 
Rough  nature's  children,  himtiorous  as  she  : 

And  He,  yon  Chieftain — strike  the  proudest  tone 
Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle  1 — the  Hero  is  thine  own. 

LXI. 

Now  on  the  scene  Vimeira  should  be  shown. 

On  Talavera's  fight  should  Roderick  gaze. 
And  hear  Corunna  wail  her  battle  won. 

And  see  Busaco's  crest  with  lightning  blaze : — 
But  shall  fond  fable  mix  with  heroes'  praise  ? 

Hath  Fiction's  stage  for  Truth's  long  triumphs  room?. 
And  dare  her  wild-flowers  mingle  with  the  bays. 

That  claim  a  long  eternity  to  bloom 
Around  the  warrior's  crest,  and  o'er  the  warrior's  tomb  ! 

LXII. 

Or  may  I  give  adventurous  Fancy  scope. 

And  stretch  a  bold  hand  to  the  awful  veil 
That  hides  futurity  from  anxious  hope. 

Bidding  beyond  it  scenes  of  glory  hail, 
And  painting  Europe  rousing  at  the  tale 

Of  Spain's  invaders  from  her  confines  hurl'd, 
While  kindling  nations  buckle  on  their  mail. 

And  Fame,  with  clarion -blast  and  wings  unfiirl'd, 
To  Freedom  and  Revenge  awakes  an  injured  World ! 

LXIII. 
O  vain,  though  anxious,  is  the  glance  I  cast. 

Since  Fate  has  mark'd  futurity  her  own  : 
Yet  Fate  resigns  to  worth  the  glorious  past. 

The  deeds  recorded,  and  the  laurels  won. 
Then,  though  the  Vault  of  Destiny  be  gone, 

King,  Prelate,  all  the  phantasms  of  my  brain, 
Melted  away  like  mist-wreaths  in  the  sun, 

Yet  grant  for  faith,  for  valour,  and  for  Spain, 
One  note  of  pride  and  fire,  a  Patriot's  parting  strain  ! 
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CONCLUSION. 


I. 
"  Who  shall  command  Estrella's  momitain-tide 

Back  to  the  source,  when  tempest-chafed,  to  hie  t 
Who,  when  Gascogne's  vex*d  ^f  is  raging  wide, 

Shall  hush  it  as  a  nurse  her  mfant's  cry  ? 
His  magic  power  let  such  vain  boaster  try, 

And  when  the  torrent  shall  his  voice  obey. 
And  Biscay's  whirlwinds  list  his  lullaby, 

Let  him  stand  forth  and  bar  mine  eagles'  way. 
And  they  shall  heed  his  voice,  and  at  his  bidding  stay. 

II. 
"  Else  ne'er  to  stoop,  till  high  on  Lisbon's  towers 

They  close  their  wings,  the  symbol  of  our  yoke. 
And  their  own  sea  hath  whelm  d  yon  red-cross  powers ! 

Thus,  on  the  summit  of  Alverca's  rock. 
To  Marshal,  Duke,  and  Peer,  Gaul's  Leader  spoke. 

While  downward  on  the  land  his  l^ons  press, 
Before  them  it  was  rich  with  vine  and  flock. 

And  smiled  like  Eden  in  her  smnmer  dr^ ; — 
Behind  their  wasteful  march  a  reeking  wilderness. 

III. 
And  shall  the  boastful  Chief  maintain  his  word. 

Though  Heaven  hath  heard  the  wailings  of  the  land, 
Though  Lusitania  whet  her  vengeful  sword, 

Though  Britons  arm,  and  Wellington  command  I 
No  !  grim  Busaco's  iron  ridge  shall  stand 

An  adamantine  barrier  to  his  force ; 
And  from  its  base  shall  wheel  his  shatter'd  band. 

As  from  the  unshaken  rock  the  torrent  hoarse 
Bears  off  its  broken  waves,  and  seeks  a  devious  course. 

Yet  not  because  Alcoba's  mountain-hawk 

Hath  on  his  best  and  bravest  made  her  food, 
In  numbers  confident,  yon  Chief  shall  baulk 

His  Lord's  imperial  thirst  for  spoil  and  blood : 
For  full  in  view  the  promised  conquest  stood. 

And  Lisbon's  matrons  from  their  walls,  might  sup 
The  myriads  that  had  half  the  world  subdued. 

And  hear  the  distant  thunders  of  the  drum. 
That  bids  the  bands  of  France  to  storm  and  havoc  come. 

V. 

Four  moons  have  heard  these  thunders  idly  roU'd, 
Have  seen  these  wistful  myriads  eye  their  prev,  I 

-^  •»         \ 
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As  fiunish'd  wolves  survey  a  guarded  fuld — 

But  in  the  middle  path  a  Lion  lay  \ 
At  length  they  move — but  not  to  battle-fray, 

Nor  blaze  yon  fires  where  meets  the  manly  fight ; 
Beacons  of  infamy,  thcv  light  the  way 

Where  cowardice  and  cruelty  unite 
To  damn  with  double  shame  their  ignominious  flight  1 

VI. 

O  triumph  for  the  Fiends  of  Lust  and  Wrath  ! 

Ne'er  to  be  told,  yet  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
What  wanton  horrors  maric*d  their  wreckful  path  ! 

The  peasant  butcher'd  in  his  ruinM  cot, 
The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot. 

Childhood  and  age  given  o*er  to  sword  and  flame^ 
Woman  to  infamy; — ^no  crime  foigot. 

By  which  inventive  demons  might  proclaim 
Immortal  hate  to  man,  and  scorn  of  God's  great  name  I 

VII. 

The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Britain  bom. 

With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havoc  done, 
Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  foriom. 

Wiped  nis  stem  eye,  then  fiercer  graspM  his  gun. 
Nor  with  less  zeal  shall  Britain's  peaceful  son 

Exult  the  debt  of  sympathy  to  pay ; 
Riches  nor  poverty  the  tax  shall  snun. 

Nor  prince  nor  peer,  the  wealthy  nor  the  gay. 
Nor  the  poor  peasant's  mite,  nor  bard's  more  worthless  lnj. 

VIII. 

But  thou — unfoughten  wilt  thou  yield  to  Fate, 

Minion  of  Fortune,  now  miscall'd  in  vain  ! 
Can  vantace-ground  no  confidence  create, 

MarcellTs  pass,  nor  Guarda's  mountain-chain  ? 
Vainglorious  fugitive  1  yet  turn  again  ! 

Behold,  where,  named  by  some  prophetic  Seer, 
Flows  Honour's  Fountain,*  as  foredoom'd  the  stain 

From  thy  dishonoured  name  and  arms  to  clear — 
Fallen  Child  of  Fortune,  turn,  redeem  her  fitvour  here  I 

IX. 

Yet,  ere  thou  tum'st,  collect  each  distant  aid  ; 

Those  chief  that  never  heard  the  lion  roar  f 
Within  whose  souls  lives  not  a  trace  portra/d. 

Of  Talavera,  or  Mondego's  shore  ! 
Marshal  oich  band  thou  luist,  and  summon  more  ;  i 

Of  war's  fell  stratagems  exhaust  the  whole  ;  I 

Rank  upon  rank,  squadron  on  squadron  pour, 

Legion  on  lepon  on  thy  foeman  roll. 
And  weary  out  his  arm— thou  canst  not  quell  his  souL 

•  Tie  literal  traiiKUtion  tX  Fuentet  tTHoM^rw, 
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X. 

O  vainly  gleams  with  steel  Agueda's  shore, 

Vainly  thy  sauadrons  hide  Assuava's  plain. 
And  front  the  nying  thunders  as  they  roar, 

With  frantic  charge  and  tenfold  odds,  in  vain  I 
And  what  avails  thee  that,  for  Cameron  slain. 

Wild  from  his  plaided  ranks  the  yell  was  given — 
Vengeance  and  grief  gave  mountain-rage  the  rein, 

And,  at  the  bloody  spear-point  head&ng  driven. 
Thy  Despot's  giant  guards  fled  like  the  rack  of  heaven. 

XI. 

Go,  baffled  boaster  !  teach  thy  haughty  mood 

To  plead  at  thine  imperious  master's  throne. 
Say,  thou  hast  left  his  legions  in  their  blood, 

Deceived  his  hopes,  and  frustrated  thine  own ; 
Say,  that  thine  utmost  skill  and  valour  shown. 

By  British  skill  and  valour  were  outvied ; 
Last  say,  thy  conqueror  was  Wellington  I 

And  if  he  chafe,  be  his  own  fortune  tried — 
God  and  our  cause  to  friend,  the  venture  we*ll  abide. 

XIL 

But  you,  ye  heroes  of  that  well-fought  day, 

How  shall  a  bard,  unknowing  and  unknown. 
His  meed  to  each  victorious  leader  pay. 

Or  bind  on  every  brow  the  laurels  won  ? 
Vet  fain  my  harp  would  wake  its  boldest  tone. 

O'er  the  wide  sea  to  hail  Cadogan  brave ; 
And  he,  perchance,  the  minstrel-note  might  own. 

Mindful  of  meeting  brief  that  Fortune  gave 
Mid  yon  far  western  bles  that  hear  the  Atlantic  rave. 

XIII. 

Yes  !  hard  the  task,  when  Britons  wield  the  sword. 

To  give  each  Chief  and  every  field  its  fame : 
Hark !  Albuera  thunders  Beresford, 

And  Red  Barosa  shouts  for  dauntless  Grams  t 
O  for  a  verse  of  tumult  and  of  flame, 

Bold  as  the  bursting  of  their  cannon  sound. 
To  bid  the  world  re-echo  to  their  fame ! 

For  never,  upon  eory  battle-ground, 
With  conquest's  well-bought  wreath  were  braver  victors  crown'd  ! 

XIV. 

O  who  shall  grudge  him  Albuera's  bavs. 

Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  tne  field. 
Roused  them  to  emulate  their  fathers'  praise, 

Temper'd  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage  steel'd. 
And  raised  fair  Lusitania's  fallen  shield. 

And  gave  new  edge  to  Lusitania's  sword. 
And  taught  her  sons  forgotten  arms  to  wield— 

Shiver  d  my  hmrp,  and  burst  its  every  chord. 
If  it  forget  thy  worth,  victorious  Beresford  !  \ 
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XV. 

Not  on  that  bloody  field  of  battle  won, 

Though  Gaul's  proud  legions  roU'd  like  mist  away» 
Was  ha&  his  self-devoted  valour  shown, — 

He  gaged  but  life  on  that  illustrious  day ; 
But  when  he  toiVd  those  squadrons  to  array, 

Who  fought  like  Britons  in  the  bloody  game, 
Sharper  than  Polish  pike  or  assagay, 

He  braved  the  shafts  of  censure  and  of  shame, 
And,  dearer  far  than  life,  he  pledged  a  soldier's  &me. 

XVI. 

Nor  be  his  praise  o'erpast  who  strove  to  hide 

Beneath  the  warriors  vest  affection's  wound. 
Whose  wish  Heaven  for  his  country's  weal  denied ; 

Danger  and  fate  he  sought,  but  glory  found. 
From  dime  to  clime,  where'er  wars  trumpets  sound. 

The  wanderer  went ;  yet,  Caledonia !  still 
Thine  was  his  thought  in  march  and  tented  groimd ; 

He  dream'd  'mid  Alpine  cliffs  of  Athole's  hill. 
And  heard  in  Ebro's  roar  his  Lyndoch's  lovely  rilL 

XVII. 

O  hero  of  a  race  renown'd  of  old. 

Whose  war-cry  oft  has  waked  the  battle-swell. 
Since  first  distinguish'd  in  the  onset  bold. 

Wild  sounding  when  the  Roman  rampart  fell ! 
By  Wallace'  side  it  rung  the  Southron's  knell, 

Aldeme,  Kilsythe,  and  Tibber,  own'd  its  fame, 
Tummell's  rude  pass  can  of  its  terrors  tell, 

But  ne'er  from  prouder  field  arose  the  name. 
Than  when  wild  Ronda  leam'd  the  conquering  ^out  of  GEiSMfi ! 

XVIII. 

But  all  too  long,  through  seas  unknown  and  dark, 

(With  Spenser's  parable  I  close  my  tale,) 
By  shoal  and  rock  hath  steer'd  my  venturous  bark. 

And  landward  now  I  drive  before  the  ^e. 
And  now  the  blue  and  distant  shore  I  hail. 

And  nearer  now  I  see  the  port  expand. 
And  now  I  gladly  fiirl  my  weary  sail. 

And,  as  the  prow  light  touches  on  the  strand, 
I  strike  my  red-cross  flag  and  bind  my  ski£f  to  land. 
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IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


TO 


JOHN  B,  S.    MORRITT,    ESQ, 
THIS  POEM, 
The  Scen4  9/  which  it  laid  in  his  btauiiful  dtmesn*  o/Rokeby, 

IS  INSCRIBED, 
IN  TOKEN  OF  SINCERE  FRIENDSHIP,  BY 

WALTER  SCOTT. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  Scene  of  this  Poem  is  laid  at  Rokeby,  near  Greta  Bridge^  in  YorhtJkitv,  mmd 
shifts  to  the  adjacent  Fortress  of  Barnard  Castle^  and  to  other  places  in  that  Viciniiy, 

The  Time  occupied  by  the  Action  is  a  space  of  Five  Days^  Three  of  which  are 
supposed  to  elapse  between  the  end  of  the  Fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Canio, 

The  Date  of  the  supposed  events  is  immediately  subsequent  to  the  great  Battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  yi  July,  1644.     This  period  of  public  confusion  has  been  chosen^ 
without  any  purpose  of  combining  the  Fable  with  the  Military  or  Political  Events 
of  the  Civil  IVar,  but  only  as  affording  a  degree  of  pr^ability  to  the  FiftittOHS 
narrative  new  presented  to  the  Public, 


ROKEBY. 


It  was  two  yean  and  a  half  af^er  the  publication  of  the  **  Lady  of  the  Lake  " 
before  Scott  gave  his  next  poem  to  the  world.  During  that  interval  he  had  moved 
from  Ashestiel  to  Abbotsford,  and  the  beginning  of  a  great  change  was  perceptible 
vu  the  aspirations  of  his  life.  He  had  passed  his  fortieth  year,  his  family  was 
growing  up  around  him ;  already  the  two  boys  had  reached  an  age  when,  both 
being  destmed  to  active  life,  they  would  soon  have  to  quit  the  paternal  roof,  and 
Scott  had  begun  to  speculate  on  their  future.  In  the  Introduction  which  he  wrote 
for  the  1830  edition  of  his  poetic^  works,  he  speaks  as  though  he  had  in  a  laige 
degree  given  up  field-sports,  and  taken  to  the  quieter  and  more  sedate  occupation 
of  plantmg,  on  account  of  advancing  years  and  the  absence  of  his  sons,  who  used  to 
be  his  companions  in  coursing  and  nunting.  But  it  is  evident  that  his  choice  of  a 
new  amusement  had  a  deeper  meaning  uian  he  then  avowed  or  probably  was 
conscious  of. 

For  planting  he  had  always,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  strong  partiality.  Even  in 
childhood,  he  says,  his  sympathies  were  stirred  by  reading  the  account  of 
Shenstone's  "  Leasowes,"  and  in  after  life  there  was  nothing  whidi  seemed  to  afford 
him  so  much  pride  and  pleasure  as  in  watching  the  niu^ed  hill -sides  gradually 
sprouting^  with  the  saplings  he  had  planted.  "  You  can  have  no  idea,"  said  Scott 
to  Captam  Basil  Hall,  **  of  the  exquisite  delight  of  a  planter ;  he  is  like  a  painter 
laying  on  his  colours  :  at  every  moment  he  sees  his  effects  coming  out  There  is 
no  art  or  occupation  comparable  to  this.  It  is  full  of  past,  present,  and  future 
enjoyment  I  look  back  to  the  time  when  tbere  was  not  a  tree  here,  only  bare 
heatn ;  I  look  round,  and  see  thousands  of  trees  growing  up,  all  of  which,  I  may 
say  almost  each  of  which,  have  received  my  personal  attention.  I  remember  five 
years  ago  looking  forward,  with  the  most  delighted  expectation,  to  this  very  hour, 
and,  as  each  year  has  passed,  the  expectation  has  gone  on  increasing.  I  do  the  same 
now :  I  anticipate  what  this  plantation  and  that  one  will  presently  be,  if  only  taken 
care  of^  and  there  is  not  a  spot  of  which  I  do  not  watch  the  progress.  Unlike 
building,  or  even  painting,  or  indeed  any  other  kind  of  pursuit,  this  has  no  end, 
and  is  never  interrupted,  but  goes  on  from  day  to  day,  ana  from  year  to  year,  with 
a  perpetually  augmenting  interest"  But  he  could  hew  as  well  as  plant  He 
was  expert  with  the  axe,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  sights  of  Abbotsford  was  to 
see  the  Sheriff  and  Tarn  Purdie,  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  thinning  the  woods,  while 
Maida,  the  hound,  looked  gravely  on. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  in  this  love  of  planting  the  eerm  of  the  ambition  to 
which  he  now  began  to  yield  himself— to  be  a  laird,  and  found  a  family.  It  was 
still  under  the  modest  title  of  cottage,  or  farm,  that  he  spoke  of  Abbotsford ;  but 
already  his  plans  were  expanding,  and  the  farm-house  was  gradually  acquiring  the 
aspect  and  proportions  of  a  mansion.  Everything  which  flattered  his  sense  of  being 
a  landed  proprietor  was  dear  to  him.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  had  bought  an 
estate  ;  he  sought  to  make  it  his  own  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  by  converting  the 
little  farm  into  a  gentleman*8  seat,  and  by  calling  into  existence  tne  woods  wbichi 


\ 
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were  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  Both  in  the  Introduction  of  1830  and  in 
his  private  letters  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  fanning,  and  places  planting  far 
above  it  as  a  nobler  and  more  elevating  pursuit.  But  one  cannot  but  suspect  that 
this  feeling  was  not  imconnected  with  the  fact  that  farming  was  the  occupation 
of  the  mere  tenant,  while  planting  was  the  business  of  the  landlord. 

Of  course,  as  Scott's  schemes  assumed  a  grander  form,  so  his  expenditure 
increased.  That  it  was  a  feeling  of  necessity  and  not  inclination  that  ltd  him  to 
the  composition  of  "  Rokeby,"  is  almost  avowed  in  the  Introduction  of  1830.  He 
there  speaks  as  though  he  would  have  been  content  to  have  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  his  estate,  and  to  have  allowed  the  poetical  field  to  lie  fallow,  had  it  not 
been  for  certain  peremptory  circumstances  which  again  compelled  him  to  take  up 
the  pen.  **  As  I  am  turned  improver  on  the  earth  of  this  every-day  world,  it  was 
under  condition  that  the  small  tenement  of  Parnassus,  which  might  be  accessible 
to  my  labours,  should  not  remain  uncultivated."  In  plain  words,  he  sat  down  to 
write  a  poem  in  order  to  get  the  money  for  his  house  and  plantations.  To  his 
friend  Morritt,  in  confiding  the  first  idea  of  "Rokeby,"  Scott  was  frank  enough 
on  this  point.  "  I  want,"  he  says,  "  to  build  my  cottage  a  little  belter  than  my 
limited  nnances  will  permit  out  of  my  ordinary  income  ;  and  although  it  is  very  true 
that  an  author  should  not  hazard  his  reputation,  yet,  as  Bob  Acres  says,  I  really 
think  reputation  should  take  some  care  of  the  gentleman  in  return." 

In  undertaking  the  work  for  the  reasons  thus  explicitly  avowed,  Scott  was  quite 
conscious  of  his  lack  of  poetic  glow  and  impulse.  The  poem,  apart  from  its 
merits,  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  reader  who  studies  it  as  a  piece  of  careful 
literary  manufacture,  and  takes  notice  of  the  deliberate  business-like  way  in  which 
it  was  produced.  Three  such  successes  as  those  of  the  "  Minstrel,"  "  Marmion," 
and  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  might  have  made  a  vain  man  reckless  and  a  timid 
man  cowardly — the  one  would  have  been  terrified  by  the  sound  himself  had  made, 
the  other  would  have  presumed  upon  his  acknowledged  powers.  But  Scott  was 
neither  vain  nor  timid.  He  looked  at  the  matter  with  a  calm  practical  eye.  He 
thought  he  understood  the  popular  taste,  but  he  was  quite  aware  that  there  had 
been  an  unprecedented  run  of  fortune  in  favour  of  his  cards,  and  that  he  could  not 
calculate  on  its  continuance.  His  safety,  he  saw,  lay  in  playing  the  game  with  a 
novel  combination. 

Determined  not  to  throw  away  a  chance,  Scott  was  very  cautious  In  the  choice 
of  a  subject,  and  very  elaborate  in  working  out  the  story  which  he  at  length 
decided  on  adopting.  His  first  conception  of  a  poem  of  which  Bruce  should  be 
the  hero  was  discarded  for  the  time  (it  afterwards  appeared  as  the  "  Lord  of  the 
Isles "),  even  after  he  had  written  some  of  it,  for  fear  the  subject  was  not  novel 
enough  to  catch  the  public  taste.  Hitherto  he  had  taken  his  stand  on  Scottish 
ground  ;  he  now  resolved  to  venture  southwards  in  search  of  the  incidents  and 
scenery  of  his  new  poem.  He  was  no  stranger,  however,  to  the  country  which  he 
set  himself  to  depict.  Rokeby  was  the  seat  of  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Morritt ;  he 
had  visited  it  more  than  once  ;  he  returned  expressly  to  freshen  his  recollection  of 
'  the  districl^  and  to  note  its  aspect  more  carefully  and  narrowly ;  and  his  host 
supplied  him  with  an  ample  store  of  legendary  and  topographical  information. 
Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  greater  the  degree  of  novelty  he  could 
infiise  into  the  poem  the  greater  would  be  its  chances  of  success,  he  resolved  upon 
another  experiment  in  his  treatment  of  the  story,  besides  transferring  the  theatre 
firom  Scotland  to  England.  The  force  in  the  "  Lay,"  he  tells  us,  is  thrown  upon 
style;  in  **  Marmion,"  on  description;  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  on  incident.  He 
now  determined  to  make  the  portraiture  of  character^  without  excluding  either 
incident  or  description,  the  chief  feature  of  "  Rokeby." 
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The  next  point  to  be  settled  was  the  period  in  which  the  action  should  be  laid. 
Scott  was  unfortunate  in  choosing  the  period  of  the  Parliamentary  Civil  War. 
His  friend,  Mr.  Morritt,  at  once  detected  the  error,  and  urged  him  strongly  to 
throw  back  the  date  of  the  story  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  That  would  give  the 
bard,  he  suggested,  more  freedom  in  the  introduction  of  ghosts  and  similar 
superstitious  effects  ;  it  would  enable  him  to  represent  the  district  at  a- time  when 
its  leading  men,  the  lords  of  Barnard  Castle  and  Kokeby,  were  playing  a  nobler  and 
more  distinguished  part  t.^an  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and,  "  civil  war  for  civil  war, 
the  first  had  two  poetical  sides,  and  the  last  only  one ;  for  the  Roundheads,  though 
I  always  thought  them  politically  right,  were  sad  materials  for  poetry;  even  Milton 
cannot  make  much  of  them."  One  may  not  be  disposed  to  endorse  the  view  that 
there  was  no  poetry  in  the  Puritans,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Scott's 
svmpathies  were  warped  in  this  respect,  and  that  he  did  not  catch  the  true  spirit  of 
the  time.  It  might  almost  be  assumed  that  he  himself  was  conscious  of  this,  for, 
except  for  a  chance  phrase  here  and  there,  we  might  read  the  poem  from  beginning 
to  end  without  discovering  in  what  period  of  English  history  the  incidents  were 
supposed  to  happen.  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  characteristic  of  either  Puritans 
or  Cavaliers  in  the  personages  introducea  upon  the  stage  ;  and  Scott  might  just  as 
well  have  taken  his  friend's  advice,  and  gone  back  to  the  feud  of  the  Roses  at  once. 
Those  who  seek  for  a  picture  of  Engird  in  the  heat  of  the  great  strife  between 
Court  and  Parliament,  will  be  disappointed.  If,  however,  the  reader  is  willing  to 
take  the  narrative  on  its  own  ments,  without  reference  to  its  historical  value,  he 
will  find  it  by  no  means  destitute  of  interest  and  beauty.  An  author  has  a  right  to 
claim  that  he  shall  be  tested  by  the  standard  of  what  he  sought  to  accomplish ; 
and  in  this  instance  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  character  and  not  history 
which  Scott  applied  himself  to  depict  Mortham  and  Rokeby,  Bertram  and 
0*Neale,  must  be  taken  (to  compare  small  things  with  great)  on  the  same  terms  as 
we  take  Lear  and  Hamlet,  without  reference  to  the  exact  time  in  which  they  lived 
— as  studies  of  that  human  nature,  which  is  the  same  in  every  age. 

The  dedication  of  the  work  to  Mr.  Morritt,  and  the  elaborate  descriptions  which 
it  contained  of  the  estate  and  castle  of  Rokeby,  gave  rise  to  some  sarcasm  on  the 
part  of  London  wits,  who  did  not  know  the  affectionate  friendship  which  lent  the 
place  an  especial  charm  to  Scott's  partial  eye.  Moore,  for  instance,  in  his  '*Two« 
penny  Post-bag,*'  has  a  hit  at  Scott  as  a  bard  who — 

"  Having  quitted  the  Borders  to  seek  new  renown, 
Is  coming  by  lone  ouarto  stases  to  town, 
And  begining  vriui  Rokeby  (the  job's  sure  to  pay), 
Means  to  do  all  the  gentlemen's  seats  by  the  way.** 

The  only  way  to  rival  the  enterprising  northern  Ministrel  is,  Moore  suggests : — 

"  To  start  a  new  poet  through  Highgate  to  meet  him ; 
Who  by  means  of  quick  proofs— no  revises,  long  coaches — 
May  do  a  few  villas  before  Scott  approaches." 

There  were,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  many  agreeable  associations  which  gave 
Scott  a  special  interest  in  Rokeby.  Nor  were  natural  attractions  wanting.  Even 
now,  when  swarthy  industry  and  exacting  agriculture  have  done  so  much  to  efface 
the  picturesque  features  of  the  country,  there  is  much  to  charm  the  lover  of  natural 
scenery,  and  the  spirited  fidelity  of  the  poet's  descriptions  can  still  be  recognised. 
Having  outlined  his  characters,  as  it  were,  in  the  front  of  his  poetical  picture,  Scott 
went  to  Rokeby  to  fill  in  the  background.  He  had  already  visited  the  spot,  and 
its  beauties  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind ;  brightened,  doubtless,  by 
the  grateful  recollections  of  his  host's  kindness  and  geniality.    In  a  lettex  t<^  C^Sok 


(July  S,  1809),  he  describes  it  as  **  one  of  the  most  enviable  places  I  have  ever  seen,  as 
it  unites  the  richness  and  luxuriance  of  English  vegetation,  with  the  romantic  variety 
of  glen,  torrent,  and  copse^  which  dignifies  our  ^lorthem  scenery."  Rokeby  is  a 
modem  mansion,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  park, 
in  which  two  rapid  and  beautiful  streams,  the  Greta  and  the  Tees,  unite  their  waten. 
The  scattered  ruins  of  John  Balliol's  stately  home,  Barnard  Castle,  are  to  be  found 
on  a  lugh  bank  overlooking  the  Tees.  The  castle  has  a  chequered  history.  Edward  I. 
took  it  from  Balliol.  It  passed  in  succession  to  the  Beauduunps  of  Warwick,  and 
the  Stafford*  of  Buckingham.  Richard  III.  is  said  to  have  enlarged  and  strengthened 
its  fortifications,  and  to  have  made  it  for  some  time  his  principal  residence,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  in  check  the  Lancastrian  faction  of  the  Northern  counties. 
Subsequently  we  find  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Nevilles,  Earls  of  Westmoreland,  and 
it  was  torfeited  to  the  crown  after  the  insurrection  against  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  her  rei^  and  afterwards  passed  to  Carr,  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
James's  the  First's  favourite,  and  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  elder.  So  Uiat  it  was,  doubtless* 
occupied  in  the  Parliamentary  interest  during  the  civil  war.  Mortham  Castle  is 
now  a  farmhouse.  It  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Greta,  near  the  point  where  that 
stream  issues  from  a  narrow  dell  into  more  (^n  country.  Traces  of  a  still  older 
time  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  ndghbourhood.  Not  far  from  Greta  Bridge^ 
there  is  a  well-preserved  Roman  encampment,  surrounded  with  a  triple  ditch, 
lying  between  the  River  Greta  and  the  brook  called  the  Tutta.  Roman  altars 
and  monuments  have  also  been  turned  up  in  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Morritt  has  left  an  interesting  account  of  Scotrs  second  visit  to  Rokeby, 
when  be  was  collecting  nuiterials  for  Ms  poem.  The  morning  after  he  arrived,  he 
said,  "  You  have  often  given  me  materials  for  romance ;  now  I  want  a  good  robber's 
cave  and  an  old  church  of  the  right  sort"  So  the  two  firiends  started  on  the  quest, 
and  Scott  found  what  he  wanted  in  the  ancient  slate  quarries  of  Brignal,  and  the 
ruined  abbey  of  E^lestone.  Nor  did  Scott  neglect  even  the  minutest  features  of 
the  scene.  He  took  note  of  the  little  plants  and  ferns  that  grew  about,  sa^ng  that 
in  nature  no  two  scenes  were  ever  exactly  alike ;  and  that  whoever  copied  truly 
what  was  before  his  eyes,  would  possess  the  same  variety  in  his  descriptions,  and 

'^"V'^S!^^  "  *°«P»'*^*"'  "  »»»"<"«»  a.  the  range  of  nature  in  the 
icenes  he  recorded. 

Here  we  see  Scott  studjring  from  nature — it  is  interesting  to  turn  to  the  compa- 
nion picture  of  Uie  artificer  at  work.  While  composiiK^  "Rokeby  "  Scott  gave  an 
occasional  hour  to  the  "  Bridal  of  Triermain  "  and  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles, "  and  found 
time  for  his  planting  as  welL  And  all  the  while  the  clank  of  the  trowel  and  the 
hammer  were  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  he  was  firetted  with  the  schemes  for  his  new 
house,  and  the  means  of  raising  money  for  them.  "  As  for  the  house  and  the  poem,** 
he  said  himself  "  there  are  twelve  masons  hanunering  at  the  one,  and  a  poor 
noodle  at  the  oUier."  The  bmlcUng  being  unfinished,  he  had  no  room  for  himself 
and  sat  at  his  desk  near  a  window  looking  out  at  the  river,  undisturbed  by  the 
noise  and  bustle  on  the  other  side  of  the  old  bed-curtain,  which  separated  hia 
nnctam  finom  the  rest  of  the  aoly  habitable  portion  of  the  house. 
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I. 

The  Moon  is  in  her  summer  glow, 
But  hoarse  and  high  the  breezes  blow, 
And,  racking  o'er  her  £eice,  the  cloud 
Varies  the  tincture  of  her  shroud ; 
On  Barnard's  towers,  and  Tees*s  stream. 
She  changes  as  a  guilty  dream, 
When  Conscience,  with  remorse  and  fear. 
Goads  sleeping  Fanc/s  wild  career. 
Her  light  seems  now  the  blush  of  shame. 
Seems  now  fierce  anger's  darker  flame, 
Shifting  that  shade,  to  come  and  go, 
Like  apprehension's  hurried  glow ; 
Then  sorrow's  livery  dims  the  air. 
And  dies  in  darkness,  like  despair. 
Such  varied  hues  the  warder  sees 
Reflected  from  the  woodland  Tees, 
Then  from  old  Baliol's  tower  looks  forth. 
Sees  the  clouds  mustering  in  the  north. 
Hears,  upon  turret-roof  and  wall, 
B^  fits  the  plashing^  rain-drop  fall. 
Lists  to  the  breeze  s  boding  sound. 
And  wraps  his  shaggy  mantle  round. 

II. 

Those  towers,  which  in  the  changeful 

gleam 
Throw  murky  shadows  on  the  stream. 
Those  towers  of  Barnard  hold  a  guest, 
The  emotions  of  whose  troubled  breast, 
In  wild  and  strange  confusion  driven. 
Rival  the  flitting  rack  of  heaven. 
Ere  sleep  stem  Oswald's  senses  tied, 
Oft  had  he  changed  his  weary  side. 
Composed  his  limbs,  and  vainly  sought 
By  effort  strong  to  banish  thought. 
Sleep  came  at  length,  but  with  a  train 
Of  feelings  true  and  ^Eincies  vain. 
Mingling,  in  wild  disorder  cast. 
The  expected  future  with  the  past. 


Conscience,  anticipating  time» 
Already  rues  the  enacted  crimen 
And  csdls  her  furies  forth,  to  shake 
The  sounding  scourge  and  hissing  snake ; 
While  her  poor  victim's  outward  throes 
Bear  witness  to  his  mental  woes, 
And  show  what  lesson  may  be  read 
Beside  a  sinner's  restless  bed. 

in. 

Thus  Oswald's  labouring  feelings  trace 
Strange  changes  in  his  sleeping  face, 
Rapid  and  ominous  as  these 
With  which  the  moonb^ms  tinge  the 

lees. 
There  might  be  seen  of  shame  the  blush. 
There  anger's  dark  and  fiercer  flush. 
While  the  perturbed  sleeper's  hand 
Seem'd  grasping  dagger-knife,  or  brand. 
Relax'd  that  grasp,  the  heavy  sigh. 
The  tear  in  the  half-opening  eye. 
The  pallid  cheek  and  brow,  confess'd 
That  grief  was  busy  in  his  breast : 
Nor  paused  that  mood — a  sudden  start 
Impell'd  the  life-blood  from  the  heart : 
Features  con  vulsed,and  mutterings  dread, 
Show  terror  reigns  in  sorrow's  stead. 
That  pang  the  painful  slumber  broke, 
And  Oswald  with  a  start  awoke. 

IV. 

He  woke,  and  fear'd  again  to  close 

His  eyelids  in  such  dire  repose ; 

He  woke, — to  watch  the  lamp,  and  tell 

From  hour  to  hour  the  castle-bell 

Or  listen  to  the  owlet's  cry. 

Or  the  sad  breeze  that  whistles  by. 

Or  catch,  by  fits,  the  tuneless  rhyme 

With  which  the  warder  cheats  the  time. 

And  envying  think,  how,  when  the  sun 

Bids  the  poor  soldier's  watch  be  done. 
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Couch'd  on  his  straw,  and  fancy-free, 
He  sleeps  like  careless  infancy. 

V. 

Far  town-ward  sounds  a  distant  tread. 
And  Oswald,  starting  from  his  bed. 
Hath  caught  it,  though  no  human  ear, 
Unsharpen'd  by  revenge  and  fear. 
Could  e'er  distinguish  norse*s  clank. 
Until  it  reached  the  castle  bank. 
Now  nigh  and  plain  the  sound  appears, 
The  warder's  challenge  now  he  hears. 
Then  clanking  chains  and  levers  tell, 
That  o'er  the  moat  the  drawbridge  fell. 
And,  in  the  castle  court  below. 
Voices  are  heard,  and  torches  glow. 
As  marshalling  the  stranger's  way. 
Straight  for  the  room  where  Oswald  lay; 
Tht  cry  was, — "Tidings  from  the  host. 
Of  weight — a  messenger  comes  post." 
Stifling  the  tumult  of  his  breast. 
His  answer  Oswald  thus  express'd — 
"  Bring  food  and  wine,  and  trim  the  fire ; 
Admit  Uie  stranger,  and  retire." 

VI. 

The  stranger  came  with  heavy  stride  ; 
The  morion's  plumes  his  visage  hide. 
And  the  buff-coat,  an  ample  fold. 
Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould. 
Full  slender  answer  deigned  he 
To  Oswald's  anxious  courtesy, 
But  mark'd,  by  a  disdainful  smile. 
He  saw  and  scom'd  the  j>etty  wile. 
When  Oswald  changed  the  torch's  place. 
Anxious  that  on  the  soldier's  face 
Its  partial  lustre  might  be  thrown. 
To  show  his  looks,  yet  hide  his  own. 
His  guest,  the  while,  laid  low  aside 
The  ponderous  cloak  of  tough  bull's  hide, 
And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 
The  corslet  of  a  cuirassier ; 
Then  from  his  brows  the  casque  he  drew, 
And  from  the  dank  plume  dash'd  the  dew, 
From  gloves  of  mail  relieved  his  hands. 
And  spread  them  to  the  kindling  brands, 
And,  turning  to  the  genial  board. 
Without  a  health,  or  pledge,  or  word 
Of  meet  and  social  reverence  said. 
Deeply  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fed ; 
As  free  from  ceremony's  sway. 
As  famish'd  wolf  that  tears  his  prey. 


VII. 

With  deep  impatience,  tinged  with  fear. 
His  host  oeheld  him  gorge  his  cheer. 
And  quaff  the  full  carouse,  that  lent 
His  brow  a  fiercer  hardiment. 
Now  Oswald  stood  a  space  aside. 
Now  paced  the  room  with  hasty  stride. 
In  feverish  agony  to  learn 
Tidings  of  deep  and  dread  concern. 
Cursing  each  moment  that  his  guest 
Protracted  o'er  his  ruffian  feast. 
Yet,  viewing  with  alarm,  at  last. 
The  end  of  that  uncouth  repast. 
Almost  he  seem'd  their  haste  to  rue. 
As,  at  his  sign,  his  train  withdrew. 
And  left  him  with  the  stranger,  free 
To  question  of  his  mvstery. 
Then  did  his  silence  long  proclaim 
A  struggle  between  fear  and  shame. 

VIIL 

Much  in  the  stranger's  mien  app)ears. 
To  justify  suspicious  fears. 
On  his  dark  face  a  scorching  clime. 
And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  time, 
Roughen'd  the  brow,  the  temples  bared. 
And  sable  hairs  with  silver  shared. 
Yet  left — what  age  alone  could  tame — 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  flame  ; 
The  full-drawn  lip  that  upward  curl'd. 
The  eye  that  seem'd  to  scorn  the  world. 
That  lip  had  terror  never  blench'd ; 
Ne'er  in  that  eye  had  tear-drop  quench'd 
The  flash  severe  of  swarthy  glow. 
That  mock'd  at  pain,  and  knew  not  woe. 
Inured  to  danger's  direst  form, 
Tomade  and  earthquake,  flood  and  storm. 
Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow. 
By  wasting  plague,  by  tortures  slow. 
By  mine  or  breach,  by  steel  or  ball, 
Knew  all  his  shapes,  and  scom'd  them  all. 

IX. 

But  yet,  though  Bertram's  harden'd 

look, 
Unmoved,could  blood  and  danger  brook, 
Still  worse  than  apathv  had  place 
On  his  swart  brow  and  callous  face  ; 
For  evil  passions,  cherish'd  long. 
Had  plough'd  them  with  impressions 

strong. 
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All  that  gi^es  gloss  to  sin,  all  gay 
Light  folly,  past  with  youth  away. 
But  rooted  stood,  in  manhood's  hour, 
The  weeds  of  vice  without  their  flower. 
And  yet  the  soil  in  which  they  grew. 
Had  It  been  tamed  when  life  was  new, 
Had  depth  and  vigour  to  bring  forth 
The  hardier  fruits  of  virtuous  worth. 
Not  tliat,  e'en  then,  his  heart  had  known 
The  gentler  feelings*  kindly  tone ; 
But  lavish  waste  had  been  refined 
To  bounty  in  his  chastened  mind. 
And  lust  of  gold,  that  waste  to  feed. 
Been  lost  in  love  of  glory's  meed. 
And,  frantic  then  no  more,  his  pride 
Had  ta'en  fair  virtue  for  its  guioe. 


Even  now,  by  conscience  unrestrain'd, 
Cloge'd  by  gross  vice,by  slaughter  stain'd, 
Stillknew  his  daring  soul  to  soar. 
And  mastery  o'er  the  mind  he  bore ; 
For  meaner  guilt,  or  heart  less  hard, 
Quail'd  beneath  Bertram's  bold  regard. 
And  this  felt  Oswald,  while  in  vain 
He  strove,  by  many  a  winding  train. 
To  lure  his  sullen  guest  to  show, 
Unask'd,  the  news  he  long'd  to  know, 
While  on  far  other  subject  hung 
His  heart,  than  falter'd  from  his  tongue. 
Yet  nought  for  that  his  guest  did  deign 
To  note  or  spare  his  secret  pain. 
But  still,  in  stem  and  stubborn  sort, 
Retum'd  him  answer  dark  and  short, 
Or  started  from  the  theme,  to  range 
In  loose  digression  wild  and  strange, 
And  forced  the  embarrass'd  host  to  buy, 
By  query  dose,  direct  reply. 

XI. 

A  while  he  glozed  upon  the  cause 
Of  Commons,  Covenant  and  Laws, 
And  Church  Reform'd — but  felt  rebuke 
Beneath  grim  Bertram's  sneering  look, 
Then  stammer'd— "Has  a  field  been 

fought  ? 
Has  Bertram  news  of  battle  brought  ? 
For  sure  a  soldier,  famed  so  far 
In  foreign  fields  for  feats  of  war, 
On  eve  of  fight  ne'er  left  the  host, 
Until  the  field  were  won  and  lost" 


"  Here,  in  your  towers  by  drdmg  Tees, 
You,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  rest  at  ease ; 
Why  deem  it  strange  that  others  come 
To  share  such  safe  and  easy  home. 
From  fields  where  danger,  death,  and  toil. 
Are  the  reward  of  civil  broil  ?  "— 
"  Nay,  mock  not,  friend !  since  well  we 

know 
The  near  advances  of  the  foe, 
To  mar  our  northern  army's  work, 
Encamp'd  before  beleaguer'd  York ; 
Thy  horse  with  valiant  Fairfax  lay. 
And  must  have  fought — how  went  the 

day  ?  "— 

XII. 

"  Would'st  hear  the  tale?— On  Marston 

heath 
Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death; 
Flourish'd  the  trumpets  fierce,  and  now 
Fired  was  each  eye,  and  flush'd  each  brow^ 
On  either  side  loud  clamours  ring, 
'God  and  the  Cause!'— 'God  and  the 

King!' 
Right  English  all,  they  rush'd  to  blows, 
With  nought  to  win,  and  all  to  lose. 
I  could  have  laugh'd— but  lack'd  the 

time — 
To  see,  in  phrenesy  sublime. 
How  the  fierce  zealots  fought  and  bled. 
For  king  or  state,  as  humour  led  ; 
Some  for  a  dream  of  public  good. 
Some  for  church-tippet,  gown  and  hood, 
Draining  their  veins,  in  death  to  claim 
A  patriot's  or  a  martyr's  name. — 
Led  Bertram  Risingham  the  hearts. 
That  counter'd  there  on  adverse  parts, 
No  superstitious  fool  had  I 
Sought  El  Dorados  in  the  sky ! 
Chill  had  heard  me  through  her  states, 
And  Lima  oped  her  silver  gates. 
Rich  Mexico  I  had  march'd  through. 
And  sack'd  the  splendours  of  Peru, 
Till  sunk  Pizarro  s  daring  name. 
And,  Cortez,  thine,  in  BerS^m's  fiune." — 
"Still  firom  the  purpose  wilt  thou  stray ! 
Good  gentle  friend,  now  went  the  day!" — 

XIII. 

"  Good  am  I  deem'd  at  trumpet  sownd. 
And  good  where  goblets  dance  Uie  roondt 
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Though  gentle  ne'er  was  iom'd,  till  now, 
With    rugged    Bertram  s    breast    and 

brow. — 
But  I  resume.     The  battle's  rage 
Was  like  the  strife  which  currents  wage^ 
Where  Orinoco,  in  his  pride, 
Rolls  to  the  main  no  tribute  tide. 
But  'gainst  broad  ocean  urges  far 
A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war  ; 
While,  in  ten  thousand  eddies  driven, 
The  billows  fling  their  foam  to  heaven, 
And  the  pale  pilot  seeks  in  vain. 
Where  rolls  the  river,  where  the  main. 
Even  thus  upon  the  bloody  field, 
The  eddying  tides  of  conflict  wheel'd 
Ambiguous,  till  that  heart  of  flame, 
Hot  Rupert,  on  our  squadrons  came, 
Hurling  against  our  spears  a  line 
Of  gallants,  fiery  as  their  wine ; 
Then  ours,  though  stubborn  in  their  zeal. 
In  zeal's  despite  began  to  reeL 
What  would'st  thou  more? — ^in  tumult 

tost. 
Our  leaders  fell,  our  ranks  were  lost 
A  thousand  men,  who  drew  the  sword 
For  both  the  Houses  and  the  Word, 
Preach 'd  forth  from  hamlet,   grange, 

and  down, 
To  curb  the  crosier  and  the  crown. 
Now,  stark  and  stiff,  lie  stretch 'd  in  gore, 
And  ne'er  shall  rail  at  mitre  more. — 
Thus  fared  it,  when  I  left  the  fight. 
With  the  good  Cause  and  Commons* 

right.  "- 

XIV. 
"  Disastrous  news  ! "  dark  Wycliffe  said  ; 
Assumed  despondence,  bent  his  head, 
While  troubled  joy  was  in  his  eye. 
The  well-feign'd  sorrow  to  belie, — 
"  Disastrous  news ! — when  needed  most. 
Told  ye  not  that  your  chiefs  were  lost  ? 
Complete  the  woful  tale,  and  say. 
Who  fell  upon  that  fatal  day  ; 
What  leaders  of  repute  and  name 
Bought  by  their  death  a  deathless  fame? 
If  such  my  direst  foeman's  doom. 
My  tears  shall  dew  his  honour'd  tomb. — 
No  answer  ? — Friend,  of  all  our  host. 
Thou  know'st  whom  I  should  hate  the 

most, 
Whom  thou  too,  once,  wert  wont  to  hate, 
Yet  leavest  me  doubtful  of  his  fate." — 


With  look  unmoved — "  Of  firiend  or  foe, 
Aught,"  answer'd  Bertram,  "  would'st 

thou  know, 
Demand  in  simple  terms  and  plain, 
A  soldier's  answer  shalt  thou  gain  ; 
For  question  dark,  or  riddle  hich, 
I  have  nor  judgment  nor  reply. 

XV. 

The  wrath  his  art  and  fear  suppress'd. 
Now  blazed  at  once  in  Wycliffe  s  breast ; 
And  brave,  from  man  so  meanly  bom. 
Roused  his  hereditary  scorn. 
"  Wretch !  hast  thou  paid  thy  bloody 

debt  ? 
Philip  of  Mortham,  lives  he  yet  ? 
False  to  thy  patron  or  thine  oath. 
Trait' rous  or  perjured,  one  or  both. 
Slave !  hast  thou  kept  thy  promise  plight. 
To  slay  thy  leader  m  the  fight  ?  " 
Then  from  his  seat  the  soldier  sprung. 
And  Wycliffe's  hand  he  strongly  wrung ; 
His  grasp,  as  hard  as  glove  of  mail. 
Forced  the   red  blood-drop   fronl  the 

nail — 
"A  health !"  he  cried ;  and,  ere  hequaff'd. 
Flung  from  him  Wycliffe's  hand,  and 

laugh'd  — 
— "Now,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  speaks  thy 

heart ! 
Now  play' St  thou  well  thy  genuine  part ! 
Wortny,  but  for  thy  craven  fear, 
Like  me  to  roam  a  bucanier. 
What  reck'st  thou  of  the  Cause  divine. 
If  Mortham's  wealth  and  lands  be  thine  ? 
What  carest  thou  for  beleaguer'd  York, 
If  this  good  hand  have  done  its  work  ? 
Or  what  though  Fairfax  and  his  best 
Are  reddening  Marston's  swarthy  breast, 
If  Philip  Mortham  with  them  lie, 
Lending  his  life-blood  to  the  dye  ? — 
Sit,  then  I  and  as  'mid  comrades  free 
Carousing  after  victory. 
When  tales  arc  told  of  blood  and  fear. 
That  boys  and  women  shrink  to  hear. 
From  point  to  point  I  frankly  tell 
The  deed  of  death  as  it  befell 

XVI. 

"  When  purposed  vengeance  I  forego. 
Term  me  a  wretch,  nor  deem  me  foe ; 
And  when  an  insult  I  forgive, 
Then  brand  me  as  a  slave,  and  live  t— 
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Philip  of  Mortham  is  with  those 
Whom  Bertram  Risingham  calls  foes ; 
Or  whom  more  sure  revenge  attends, 
If  numb:r'd  with  ungrateful  friends. 
As  was  his  woat,  ere  battle  glow*d. 
Along  the  niarshali  d  ranks  ne  roUe, 
And  wore  his  visor  up  tiie  wiiile. 
I  saw  his  luelancholy  smile, 
When,  full  opposed  in  fi  oat,  he  knew 
Where  Rokkby's  kindred  banner  flew. 
'And    thus,'    he    said,    *  will    friends 

divide !  '— 
I  heard,  and  thought  how,  side  by  side, 
We  two  had  turnM  the  battle's  tide, 
In  many  a  well -debated  held, 
Where  Bertram's   breast  was   Philip's 

shield. 
I  thought  on  Darien's  deserts  pale. 
Where  death  bestrides  the  evening  gale ; 
How  o'er  ray  friend  my  cloak  I  threw, 
And  fenceless  faced  the  deadly  dew ; 
I  thought  on  Quariana's  cliff, 
Where,  rescued  from  our  foundering  skiff, 
Through  the  white  breakers'  wrath  I  bore 
Exhausted  Mortham  to  the  shore ; 
And,  when  his  side  an  arrow  found, 
I  suck'd  the  Indian's  venom'd  wound. 
Thesie  thoughts  like  torrents  rush'd  along, 
To  sweep  away  my  purpose  strong. 

XVII. 

"  Hearts  are  not  flint,  and  flints  are  rent; 
Hearts  are  not  steel,  and  steel  is  bent 
When  Mortham  bade  me,  as  of  yore. 
Be  near  him  in  the  battle's  roar, 
I  scarcely  saw  the  spears  laid  low, 
I  scarcely  heard  the  tnimpets  blow ; 
Lost  was  the  war  in  inward  strife. 
Debating  Mortham's  death  or  life. 
*Twas  then  I  thought,  how,  lured  to 

come. 
As  partner  of  his  wealth  and  home. 
Years  of  piratic  wandering  o'er. 
With  him  I  sought  our  native  shore. 
But  Mortham's  lord  grew  far  estranged 
From   the  bold  heart  with  whom  he 

ranged ; 
Doubts,  horrors,  superstitious  fears, 
Sadden'd  and  dimm  d  descending  years ; 
The  wily  priests  their  victim  sought. 
And  damn'd  each  free-bom  deed  and 

thought 


Then  must  I  seek  another  home. 
My  license  shook  his  sober  dome ; 
If  gold  he  gave,  in  one  wild  day 
I  revell'd  thrice  the  sum  away. 
An  idle  outcast  then  I  stray'd. 
Unfit  for  tillage  or  for  trade. 
Deem'd,  like  the  steel  of  rusted  lance, 
Useless  and  dangerous  at  once. 
The  women  fear'd  my  hardy  look, 
At  my  approach  the  peaceful  shook  ; 
The  mercnant  saw  my  glance  of  flame. 
And  lock'd  his  hoards  when  Bertram 

came  ; 
Each  child  of  coward  peace  kept  far 
From  the  neglected  son  of  war. 

XVIII. 

"  But  civil  discord  gave  the  call, 
And  made  my  trade  the  trade  of  alL 
By  Mortham  urged,  I  came  again 
His  vassals  to  the  fight  to  train. 
What  euerdon  waited  on  my  care  ? 
I  could  not  cant  of  creed  or  prayer ; 
Sour  fanatics  each  trust  obtam'd, 
And  I,  dishonour'd  and  disdain'd, 
Gain'd  but  the  high  and  happy  lot, 
In  these  poor  arms  to  front  tne  shot  !-* 
All  this  tnou  know'st,  thy  gestures  tell ; 
Yet  hear  it  o'er,  and  mark  it  welL 
'Tis  honour  bids  me  now  relate 
Each  circumstance  of  Mortham's  fate. 

XIX. 

"  Thoughts,  from  the  tongue  that  slowly 

part. 
Glance  quick  as  lightning  through  the 

heart 
As  my  spur  press'd  my  courser's  side, 
Philip  of  Mortham's  cause  was  tried. 
And,  ere  the  charging  squadrons  mix*d. 
His  plea  was  cast,  his  doom  was  fix'd. 
I  watch'd  him  through  the  doubtful  fray. 
That  changed  as  March's  moody  day. 
Till,  like  a  stream  that  bursts  its  bank. 
Fierce  Rupert  thunder' d  on  our  flank. 
'Twas  then,  midst  tumult,  smoke,  and 

strife. 
Where  each  man  fought  for  death  or  life^ 
'Twas  then  I  fired  my  petronel. 
And  Mortham,  steed  and  rider,  felL 
One  dying  look  he  upward  cast. 
Of  wrath  and  anguish — 'twas  his  last 
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Think  not  that  there  I  stopp'd,  to  view 
What  of  the  battle  should  ensue ; 
But  ere  I  clear'd  that  bloody  press, 
Our  northern  horse  ran  masterless  ; 
Monckton  and  Mitton  told  the  news, 
How  troops  of  Roundheads  choked  the 

Ouse, 
And  many  a  bonny  Scot,  aghast, 
Spurring  his  palfrey  northward,  past, 
Cursing  the  day  when  zeal  or  meed 
First  lured  their  Lesley  o'er  the  Tweed. 
Yet  when  I  reach 'd  the  banks  of  Swale, 
Had  rumour  learn'd  another  tale  ; 
With  his  barb'd  horse,  fresh  tidings  say, 
Stout  Cromwell  has  redeem' d  the  day : 
But  whether  false  the  news,  or  true, 
Oswald,  I  reck  as  light  as  you." 

XX. 

Not  then  by  Wycliffe  might  be  shown. 
How  his  pride  startled  at  the  tone 
In  which  his  complice,  fierce  and  free. 
Asserted  guilt's  equality. 
In  smoothest  terms  his  speech  he  wove, 
Of  endless  friendship,  faith,  and  love  ; 
Promised  and  vow'd  in  courteous  sort. 
But  Bertram  broke  professions  short. 
"  Wycliffe,  be  sure  not  here  I  stay. 
No,  scarcely  till  the  rising  day ; 
Warn'd  by  the  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  not  an  associate's  truth. 
Do  not  my  native  dales  prolong 
Of  Percy  Rede  the  tragic  song, 
Train' d  forward  to  his  bloody  fall, 
By  Girsonfield,  that  treacherous  Hall? 
Oft,  by  the  Pringle's  haunted  side. 
The  shepherd  sees  his  spectre  glide. 
And  near  the  spot  that  gave  me  name. 
The  moated  mound  of  Kisingham, 
Where  Reed  upon  her  margin  sees 
Sweet  VVoonburne's  cottages  and  trees. 
Some  anciont  sculptor's  art  has  shown 
An  outlaw  s  image  on  the  stone  ; 
Unmatch'd  in  strength,  a  giant  he, 
With  quiver'd  back,  and  kirtled  knee. 
Ask  how  he  died,  that  hunter  bold. 
The  tameless  monarch  of  the  wold. 
And  age  and  infancy  can  tell, 
Hy  brother's  treachery  he  fell. 
Thus  warn'd  by  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  to  no  associate's  truth. 


XXI. 

"  When  last  we  reason'd  of  this  deed. 
Nought,  I  bethink  me,  was  agreed, 
Or  by  what  rule,  or  when,  or  where. 
The  wealth  of  Mortham  we  should  share ; 
Then  list,  while  I  the  portion  name, 
Our  ditfering  laws  give  each  to  claim. 
Thou,  vassal  sworn  to  England's  throne, 
Her  rules  of  heritage  must  own ; 
They  deal  thee,  as  to  nearest  heir. 
Thy  kinsman's  lands  and  livings  fair, 
And  these  I  yield  : — do  thou  revere 
The  statutes  of  the  Bucanier. 
Friend  to  the  sea,  and  foeman  sworn 
To  all  that  on  her  waves  are  borne. 
When  falls  a  mate  in  battle  broil. 
His  comrade  heirs  his  portion 'd  spoil ; 
When  dies  in  fight  a  daring  foe, 
He  claims  his  wealth  who  struck  the 

blow; 
And  either  rule  to  me  assigns 
Those  spoils  of  Indian  seas  and  mines, 
Hoarded  in  Mortham 's  caverns  dark  ; 
Ingot  of  gold  and  diamond  spark, 
Chalice  and  plate  from  churches  borne. 
And  gems  from  shrieking  beauty  torn. 
Each  string  of  pearl,  each  silver  bar, 
And  all  the  wealth  of  western  war. 
I  go  to  search,  where,  dark  and  deep. 
Those  Trans-atlantic  treasures  sleep. 
Thou  must  along — for,  lacking  thee. 
The  heir  will  scarce  find  entrance  free ; 
And  then  farewell.     I  haste  to  try 
Each  varied  pleasure  wealth  can  buy  ; 
When  cloy'd  each  wish,  these  wars  afford 
Fresh  work  for  Bertram's  restless  sword." 

XXII. 

An  undecided  answer  hung 
On  Oswald's  hesitating  tongue. 
Despite  his  craft,  he  heard  with  awe 
This  ruffian  stabber  fix  the  law  ; 
While  his  own  troubled  passions  veer 
Through  hMred,  joy,  regret,  and  fear : — 
Joy'd  at  the  soul  that  Bertram  flies. 
He  grudged  the  murderer's  mighty  prize, 
Hated  his  pride's  presumptuous  tone. 
And  fear'd  to  wend  with  him  alone. 
At  length,  that  middle  cour<>c  to  steer. 
To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear, 
**  His  charge,"  he  said,  "  would  ill  allow 
His  absence  from  the  fortress  uovi  \ 
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WiLFRlD  on  Bertram  should  attend, 
His  son  should  journey  with  his  friend. 


>t 


XXITI. 

Contempt  kept  Bertram's  anger  down, 
And  wreathed  to  savage  smile  his  frown. 
"  Wilfrid,  or  thou — 'tis  one  to  me, 
Whichever  bears  the  golden  key. 
Yet  think  not  but  I  mark,  and  smile 
To  mark,  thy  poor  and  selfish  wile  ! 
If  injury  from  me  you  fear, 
What,  Oswald    WyclifTe,  shields  thee 

here? 
I*ve  sprung  from  walls  more  high  thaii 

these, 
I've  swam  through  deeper  streams  than 

Tees. 
Might  I  not  stab  thee  ere  one  yell 
Could  rouse  the  distant  sentinel  ? 
Start  not — it  is  not  my  design, 
But,  if  it  were,  weak  fence  were  thine ; 
And,  trust  me,  that,  in  time  of  need. 
This  hand  hath  done   more  desperate 

deed. 
Go,  haste  and  rouse  thy  slumbering  son  ; 
Time  calls,  and  I  must  needs  be  gone." 

XXIV. 

Nought  of  his  sire's  ungenerous  part 
Polluted  Wilfrid's  gentle  heart ; 
A  heart  too  soft  from  early  life 
To  hold  with  fortune  needful  strife. 
His  sire,  while  yet  a  hardier  race 
Of  numerous  sons  were  Wycliffe's  graces 
On  Wilfrid  set  contemptuous  brand. 
For  feeble  heart  and  forceless  hand ; 
But  a  fond  mother's  care  and  joy 
Were  centred  in  her  sicklv  boy. 
No  touch  of  childhood's  frolic  mood 
Show'd  the  elastic  spring  of  blood  ; 
Hour  after  hour  he  loved  to  pore 
On  Shakspeare's  rich  and  varied  lore, 
But  tum'd  from  martial  scenes  and  light, 
From  Falstaff 's  feast  and  Percy's  fight. 
To  ponder  Jacques'  moral  stnun. 
And  muse  with  Hamlet,  wise  in  vain  ; 
And  weep  himself  to  soft  repose 
O'er  gentle  Desdemona's  woes. 

XXV. 

In  youth  he  sought  not  pleasures  found 
By  youth  in  horse,  and  hawk,  and  hound, 


But  loved  the  quiet  joys  that  wake 
By  lonely  stream  and  silent  lake ; 
In  Dcepdale's  solitude  to  lie. 
Where  all  is  cliff  and  copse  and  sky ; 
To  climb  Catcastle's  dizzy  peak. 
Or  lone  Pendragon's  mound  to  seek. 
Such  was  his  wont ;  and  there  his  dream 
Soar'd  on  some  wild  fantastic  themey 
Of  faithful  love,  or  ceaseless  spring. 
Till  Contemplation's  wearied  wing 
The  enthusiast  could  no  more  sustain. 
And  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  again. 

XXVI. 

He  loved — as  many  a  lay  can  tell, 
Preserved  in  Stanmore's  lonely  dell ; 
For  his  was  minstrel's  skill,  he  caught 
The  art  unteachable,  untaught ; 
He  loved — his  soul  did  nature  frame 
For  love,  and  fancy  nursed  the  flame ; 
Vainly  he  loved — for  seldom  swain 
Of  such  soft  mould  is  loved  again ; 
Silent  he  loved — in  every  gaze 
Was  passion,  friendship  in  his  phrflK. 
So  mused  his  life  away —  till  died 
His  brethren  all,  their  father's  pride. 
Wilfrid  is  now  the  only  heir 
Of  all  his  stratagems  and  care. 
And  destined,  darkUng,  to  pursue 
Ambition's  maze  by  Oswald's  clue. 

XXVII. 

Wilfrid  must  love  and  woo  the  bright 
Matilda,  heir  of  Rokeby's  knight. 
To  love  her  was  an  easy  best, 
The  secret  empress  of  his  breast ; 
To  woo  her  was  a  harder  task 
To  one  that  durst  not  hope  or  ask. 
Yet  all  Matilda  could,  she  gave 
In  pity  to  her  gentle  slave ; 
Friendship,  esteem,  and  fair  regard. 
And  praise,  the  poet's  l>est  reward  ! 
She  read  the  tales  his  taste  approved. 
And  sung  the  lays  he  framed  or  loved ; 
Yet,  loam  to  nurse  the  fatal  flame 
Of  hopeless  love  in  friendship's  name^ 
In  kind  caprice  she  oft  withclrew 
The  favouring  glance  to  friendship  dne^ 
Then  grieved  to  see  her  victim's  panii' 
And  gave  the  dangerous  smiles  again. 
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XXVIII. 

So  did  the  suit  of  Wilfrid  stand. 
When  war's  loud  summons  waked  the 

land. 
Three  banners,  floating  o'er  the  Tee% 
The  wo-foreboding  peasant  sees ; 
Jn  concert  oft  they  braved  of  old 
The  bordering  Scot's  incursion  bold : 
Frowning  defiance  in  their  pride, 
Their  vassals  now  and  lords  divide. 
From  his  fair  hall  on  Greta  banks, 
The  Knight  of  Rokeby  led  his  ranks, 
To  aid  the  valiant  northern  Earls, 
Who  drew  the  sword  for  royal  Charles. 
Mortham,  by  marriage  near  allied, — 
His  sister  had  been  Rokeb/s  bride, 
Though  long  before  the  civil  fray, 
In  peaceful  grave  the  lady  lay, — 
Philip  of  Mortham  raised  his  band. 
And  march'd  at  Fairfax's  command ; 
While  Wycliffe,  bound  by  many  a  train 
Of  kindred  art  with  wily  Vane, 
Less  prompt  to  brave  the  bloody  field, 
Made  Barnard's  battlements  his  shield. 
Secured  them  with  his  Lunedale  powers, 
And  for  the  Commons  held  the  towersl 

XXIX. 

The  lovely  )ieir  of  Rokeby's  Knight 
Waits  in  his  halls  the  'event  of  fight ; 
For  England's  war  rever'd  the  claim 
Of  every  unprotected  name. 
And  spared,  amid  its  fiercest  rage, 
Childhood  and  womanhood  and  age. 
But  Wilfrid,  son  to  Rokeby *s  foe, 
Must  the  dear  privilege  forego, 
By  Greta's  side,  in  evening  grey, 
To  steal  upon  Matilda's  way, 
Striving,  with  fond  hypocrisy. 
For  careless  step  and  vacant  eye  ; 
Calming  each  anxious  look  and  glance, 
To  give  the  meeting  all  to  chance. 
Or  framing  as  a  fair  excuse, 
The  book,  the  pencil,  or  the  muse ; 
Something  to  give,  to  sing,  to  say, 
Some  modem  tale,  some  ancient  lay. 
Then,  while  the  long'd-for  minutes  last, — 
Ah  !  minutes  quickly  over-past ! — 
Recording  each  expression  free, 
Of  kind  or  careless  courtesy, 
Each  friendly  look,  each  softer  tone, 
As  food  for  fancy  when  alone. 


All  this  is  o'er— but  still,  unseen, 
Wilfrid  may  lurk  in  Eastwood  grejen, 
To  watch  Matilda'^  wonted  round, 
WhiljC  springs  hi3  heart  at  every  sound. 
She  comes  ! — 'tis  but  a  passing  sight. 
Yet  serves  to  cheat  his  weary  night ; 
She  comes  not — He  will  wait  the  hour. 
When  her  lamp  lightens  in  the  tower ; 
'Tis  something  yet,  if,  as  she  past, 
Her  shade  is  o'er  the  lattice  cast 
*'  What  is  my  life,  my  hope  ?  "  he  sai^ » 
"  Alas  I  a  transitory  shade." 

XXX. 

Thus  wore  his  life,  though  reason  strove 
For  mastery  in  vain  with  love, 
Forcing  upon  his  thoughts  the  sun) 
Of  present  woe  and  im  to  come^ 
While  still  he  tum'd  impatient  ear 
From  Truth's  intrusive  voice  severe. 
Gentle,  indifferent,  and  subdued. 
In  all  but  this,  unmoved  he  view'd 
Each  outward  change  of  ill  and  good  : 
But  Wilfrid,  docile,  soft,  and  mild. 
Was  Fanc/sspoil'd  and  wayward  oiild; 
In  her  bright  car  she  bade  him  ride, 
With  one  fair  form  to  grace  his  side, 
Or,  in  some  wild  and  lone  retreat, 
Flung  her  high  spells  aroimd  his  seat. 
Bathed  in  her  dews  his  languid  head. 
Her  fairy  mantle  o'er  him  spread. 
For  him  her  opiates  gave  to  flow, 
Which  he  who  tastes  can  ne'er  foreeo^ 
And  placed  him  in  her  circle,  free 
From  every  stem  reality, 
Till,  to  the  Visionary,  seem 
Her  day-dreams  truth,  and  truth  a  dream. 

XXXI. 

Woe  to  the  youth  whom  Fancy  gfuni^ 
Winning  from  Reason's  hand  the  rei^^ 
Pity  and  woe  !  for  such  a  mind 
Is  soft,  contemplative,  and  kind ; 
And  woe  to  those  who  train  such  youths 
And  spare  to  press  the  rights  of  truth. 
The  mind  to  streqgthen  and  anneal. 
While  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel ! 
O  teach  him,  while  your  lessons  last, 
To  judge  the  present  by  the  past ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  pursued, 
Hpw  rich  it  glow'd  with  promised  good; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  enjoy'd, 
How  sopn  his  |)op^  possession  doy'fl ! 
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Tell  him,  we  play  unequal  game. 
Whene'er  we  shoot  by  Fancy's  aim; 
And,  ere  he  strip  him  for  her  race. 
Show  the  conditions  of  the  chase : 
Two  sisters  by  the  goal  are  set, 
Cold  Disappointment  and  Regret ; 
One  disenchants  the  winner's  eyes, 
And  strips  of  all  its  worth  the  prize. 
While  one  augments  its  gaudy  show, 
More  to  enhance  the  loser's  woe. 
The  victor  sees  his  fairy  gold, 
Transformed,  when  won,  to  drossy  mold. 
But  still  the  vanquish'd  mourns  his  loss. 
And  rues,  as  gold,  that  glittering  dross. 

XXXII. 

More  would'st  thou  know — ^yon  tower 

survey, 
Yon  couch  unpress'd  since  parting  day, 
Yon   untriram'd  lamp,   whose   yellow 

gleam 
Is  mingling  with  the  cold  moonbeam, 
And  yon  thin  form  !— the  hectic  red 
On  his  pale  cheek  unequal  spread  ; 
The  head  reclined,  the  loosen'd  hair, 
The  limbs  relax'd,  the  mournful  air. — 
See,  he  looks  up ; — a  woful  smile 
Lightens  his  wo- worn  cheek  a  while, — 
'Tis  fancy  wakes  some  idle  thought, 
To  gild  the  ruin  she  has  wrought ; 
For,  like  the  bat  of  Indian  brakes. 
Her  pinions  fan  the  wound  she  makes. 
And  soothing  thus  the  dreamer's  pain. 
She  drinks  his  life-blood  from  the  vein. 
Now  to  the  lattice  turn  his  eyes, 
Vain  hope  !  to  see  the  sun  arise. 
The  moon  with  clouds  is  still  o'ercast. 
Still  howls  by  fits  the  stormy  blast ; 
*  Another  hour  must  wear  away. 
Ere  the  East  kindle  into  day. 
And  hark  !  to  waste  that  weary  hour. 
He  tries  the  minstrel's  magic  power. 

xxxni. 

Song. 

TO  THE  MOON. 

Hail  to  thy  cold  and  clouded  beam, 
Pale  pilgrim  of  the  troubled  sky  ! 

Hail,  though  the  mists  that  o'er  thee 
stream 
Lend  to  thy  brow  their  sullen  dye ! 


How  should  thy  pure  and  peaceful  eye 
Untroubled  view  our  scenes  below, 

Or  how  a  tearless  beam  supply 
To  light  a  world  of  war  and  wo  ! 

Fair  Queen !  I  will  not  blame  thee  now, 

As  once  by  Greta's  fairy  side ; 
Each  little  cloud  that  dimm'd  thy  brow 

Did  then  an  angel's  beauty  hide. 
And  of  the  shades  I  then  could  chide, 

Still  are  the  thoughts  to  memory  dear, 
For,  while  a  softer  strain  I  tried, 

They  hid  my  blush,  and  calm'd  my  fear. 

Then  did  I  swear  thy  ray  serene 

Was  form'd  to  light  some  lonely  dell, 
By  two  fond  lovers  only  seen. 

Reflected  from  the  crystal  well. 
Or  sleeping  on  their  mossy  cell. 

Or  quivering  on  the  lattice  bright. 
Or  glancing  on  their  couch,  to  tell 

How  swiftly  wanes  the  summer  night ! 

xxxiv. 

He  starts — a  step  at  this  lone  hour ! 
A  voice  ! — his  father  seeks  the  tower, 
With  haggard  look  and  troubled  sense, 
Fresh  from  his  dreadful  conference. 
"  Wilfrid !— what,  not  to  sleep  address'd? 
Thou  hast  no  cares  to  chase  thy  rest. 
Mortham  has  fall'n  on  Marston-moor ; 
Bertram  brings  warrant  to  secure 
His  treasures,  bought  by  spoil  and  blood. 
For  the  state's  use  and  public  good. 
The  menials  will  thy  voice  obey ; 
Let  his  commission  have  its  way. 
In  every  point,  in  every  word." — 
Then,  in  a  whisper, — "Take  thy  sword! 
Bertram  is— what  I  must  not  telL 
I  hear  his  hasty  step — farewell ! 


»f 


CANTO  SECOND. 

I. 

Far  in  the  chambers  of  the  west. 
The  gale  had  sigh'd  itself  to  rest ; 
The  moon  was  cloudless  now  and  clear. 
But  pale,  and  soon  to  disappear. 
The  thin  grey  clouds  wax  dimly  light 
On  Brusleton  and  Houghton  height ; 
And  the  rich  dale,  that  eastward  lay, 
Waited  the  wakening  touch  of  day. 
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To  give  its  woods  and  cultured  plain, 
And  towers  and  spires,  to  light  again. 
But,   westward,    Slanmore*s   shapeli 

swell, 

And  Lunedale  wild,  and  Kelton-fel]» 
And  rock-begirdled  Gilmanscar, 
And  Arkingarth,  lay  dark  afar ; 
While,  as  a  livelier  twilight  ialLs, 
Emerge  proud  Barnard's  banner'd  wallSb 
High  crown'd  he  sits,  in  dawning  pale, 
The  sovereign  of  the  lovely  vale. 

IL 

What  prospects,  from  his  watch-tower 

high, 
Gleam  gradual  on  the  warder's  eye ! — 
Far  sweeping  to  the  east,  he  sees 
Down  his  deep  woods  the  course  of  Tees, 
And  tracks  his  wanderings  by  the  steam 
Of  summer  vapours  from  the  stream  ; 
And  ere  he  paced  his  destined  hour 
By  Brackenbury's  dungeon-tower, 
These  silver  mists  shall  melt  away. 
And  dew  the  woods  with  glittering  spray. 
Then  in  broad  lustre  shall  be  shown 
That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone. 
And  each  huge  trunk  that,  from  the  side, 
Reclines  him  o'er  the  darksome  tide. 
Where  Tees,  full  many  a  fathom  low, 
Wears  with  his  rage  no  common  foe ; 
For  pebbly  bank,  nor  sand-bed  here. 
Nor  clay-mound,  checks  his  fierce  career, 
Condemn'd  to  mine  a  channell'd  way, 
O'er  solid  sheets  of  marble  grey. 

III. 

Nor  Tees  alone,  in  dawning  bright. 
Shall  rush  upon  the  ravish'd  sight ; 
But  many  a  tributary  stream 
Each  from  its  own  dark  dell  shall  gleam : 
Staindrop,  who,  from  her  silvan  bowers. 
Salutes  proud  Raby's  battled  towers  ; 
The  rural  brook  of  Egliston, 
And  Balder,  named  from  Odin*s  son  ; 
And  Greta,  to  whose  banks  ere  long 
We  lead  the  lovers  of  the  song  ; 
And  silver  Lune,  from  Sianmore  wild, 
And  fairy  Thorsgill's  murmuring  child, 
And  last  and  least,  but  loveliest  still. 
Romantic  Deepdale's  slender  rill. 
Who  in  that  dim-wood  glen  hath  stray'd. 
Yet  long'd  for  RosHn's  magic  glade! 


Who,  wandering  there^  hath  sought  to 

change 
Even  for  that  vale  so  stem  and  strange. 
Where  Carlland's  Crags,  fantastic  rent. 
Through  her  green  copse  like  spires  are 

sent? 
Yet,  Albin,  yet  the  praise  be  thine. 
Thy  scenes  and  story  to  combine  ! 
Thou  bid'st  him,  who  by  Roslin  strays^ 
List  to  the  deeds  of  other  days ; 
'Mid  Cartland's  Crags  thou  show'st  the 

cave, 
The  refuge  of  thy  champion  brave  ;* 
Giving  each  rojk  its  stjried  tale. 
Pouring  a  lay  for  every  dale. 
Knitting,  as  with  a  moral  band. 
Thy  native  legends  with  thy  land. 
To  lend  each  scene  the  interes>t  high 
Which  genius  beams  from  Beauty's  eye. 

IV. 

Bertram  awaited  not  the  sight 

Which  sun-rise  shows  from  Barnard's 

height, 
But  from  the  towers,  preventing  day. 
With  Wilfrid  took  his  early  way, 
While  misty  dawn,  and  moonbeam  pale^ 
Still  mingled  in  the  silent  dale. 
By  Barnard's  bridge  of  stately  stone. 
The  southern  bank  of  Tees  they  won  ; 
Their  winding  path  then  eastward  cast. 
And  Eglistoivs  gray  ruins  pass'd  ; 
Each  on  his  own  deep  visions  bent. 
Silent  and  sad  they  onward  went. 
Well  may  you  think  that  Bertram's  mood, 
To  Wilfrid  savage  seem'd  and  rude ; 
Well  may  you  think  bold  Risingham 
Held  Wilfrid  trivial,  poor,  and  tame ; 
And  small  the  intercourse,  I  ween, 
Such  uncongenial  souls  between. 

V. 

Stem  Bertram  shunn'd  the  nearer  way, 
Through  Rokeby's  park  and  chase  that 

lay, 
And,  skirting  high  the  valley's  ridge. 
They  cross'd  by  Greta's  ancient  bridge. 
Descending  where  her  waters  wind 
Free  for  a  space  and  unconfined, 

•  Sir  William  Wallace  is  traditionally  be- 
lieved to  have  frequently  taken  shelter  amid  the 
secluded  recesses  ofCartnnd  Crags,near  Lanark. 
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As»  'scaped  from  Brignall'd  dazic-wood 

glen, 
She  seeks  wild  Mortham's  deeper  den. 
There,  as  his  eye  glanced  o'er  the  mound, 
Raised  by  that  Legion  long  renown'd, 
Whose  votive  shrine  asserts  their  claim. 
Of  pious,  faithful,  conquering  fame, 
**  Stern  sons  of  war ! "  sad  Wilfrid  sigh'd, 
"  Behold  the  boast  of  Roman  pride  ! 
What  now  of  all  your  toils  are  known  ? 
A  grassy  trench,  a  broken  stone  ! " — 
This  to  himself;  for  moral  strain 
To  Bertram  were  address'd  in  vain. 

VI. 
Of  different  mood,  a  deeper  sigh 
Awoke,  when  Rokeby*s  turrets  high 
Were  northward  in  the  dawning  seen 
To  rear  them  o'er  the  thicket  green. 
O  then,  though  Spenser's  self  had  stray'd 
Beside  him  tiirough  the  lovely  glad^ 
Lending  his  rich  luxuriant  glow 
Of  fancy,  all  its  charms  to  show, 
Pointing  the  stream  rejoicing  free. 
As  captive  set  at  liberty,  •, 

Flashing  her  sparkling  waves  abroad,  ""^ 
And  clamouring  joyful  on  her  road  ; 
Pointing  where,  up  the  sunny  banks. 
The  trees  retire  in  scatter'd  ranks, 
Save  where,  advanced  before  the  rest, 
On  knoll  or  hillock  rears  his  crest. 
Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  Oak, 
As  champions,  when  their  band  is  broke, 
Stand  forth  to  guard  the  rearward  post, 
The  bulwark  of  the  scatter'd  host — 
All  this,  and  more,  might  Spenser  say, 
Yet  waste  in  vain  his  magic  lay, 
While  Wilfrid  eyed  the  distant  tower, 
Whose  lattice  lights  Matilda's  bower. 

VII. 

The  open  vale  is  soon  pass'd  o'er, 
Rokeby,  thoujjh  nigh,  is  seen  no  more; 
Sinking  mid  Cireta's  thickets  deep, 
A  wild  and  darker  course  they  keep, 
A  stem  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road, 
As  e'er  the  foot  of  Minstrel  trode  ! 
Broad  shadows  o'er  their  passage  fell. 
Deeper  and  narrower  grew  the  dell ; 
It  seem'd  some  mountain,  rent  and  riven, 
A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given. 
So  high  the  difis  of  limestone  grey 
Hung  beetling  o'er  the  torrent's  siray» 


Yielding,  along  their  rugged  base, 
A  flinty  footpath's  niggard  space. 
Where  he,  who  winds  'twixt  rock  and 

wave. 
May  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave. 
And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  fit. 
That  flings  the  froth  from  curb  and  bit. 
May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  spray, 
O'er  every  rock  that  bars  her  way. 
Till  foam-globes  on  her  eddies  ride. 
Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride 
That  down  life's  current  drive  amain. 
As  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain ! 

VIII. 

The  cliffs  that  rear  their  haughty  head 
High  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed, 
Were  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  grey, 
Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  spray ; 
Here  trees  to  every  crevice  clung. 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  hung  ^ 
And  there,  all  splinter'd  and  uneven. 
The  shiver'd  rocks  ascend  to  heaven ; 
O^  toA^'x^he  ivy  swathed  their  breast. 
Am  wVeathed  its  garland  round  their 

crest. 
Or  from  the  spires  bade  loosely  flare 
Its  tendrils  in  the  middle  air. 
As  pennons  wont  to  wave  of  old 
O'er  the  hish  feast  of  Baron  bold, 
When  revell'd  loud  the  feudal  rout, 
And  the  arch'd  halls  retum'd  their  shout ; 
Such  and  more  wild  is  Greta's  roar. 
And  such  the  echoes  from  her  shore. 
And  so  the  ivied  banners  gleam. 
Waved  wildly  o'er  the  brawling  stream. 

IX. 

Now  from  the  stream  the  rocks  recede^ 
But  leave  between  no  sunny  mead. 
No,  nor  the  spot  of  pebbly  sand. 
Oft  found  by  such  a  mountain  strand ; 
Forming  such  warm  and  dry  retreat. 
As  fancy  deems  the  lonely  seat. 
Where  hermit,  wandering  from  his  cell. 
His  rosary  might  love  to  telL 
But  here,  'twixt  rock  and  river,  grew 
A  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew, 
With  whose  sad  tints  were  mingled  seen 
The  blighted  fir's  sepulchral  green. 
Seem'd  that  the  trees  their  shadows  cast 
The  earth  that  nourish'd  them  to  blast ; 
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For  never  knew  that  swarthy  grove 
The  verdant  hue  that  fairies  love ; 
Nor  wilding  green,  nor  woodland  flower, 
Arose  within  its  baleful  bower  : 
The  dank  and  sable  earth  receives 
Its  only  carpet  from  the  leaves. 
That,  from  the  withering  branches  cast, 
Bestrew'd  the  ground  with  every  blast. 
Though  now  the  sun  was  o'er  the  hill. 
In  this  dark  spot  'twas  twilight  still, 
Save  that  on  Greta's  farther  side 
Some  straggling  beams  through  copse- 
wood  glide ; 
And  wild  and  savage  contrast  made 
That  dingle's  deep  and  funeral  shade, 
With  the  bright  tints  of  early  day, 
Which,  glimmering  through  the  ivy  spray, 
On  the  opposing  summit  lay. 

X. 

The  lated  peasant  shunn'd  the  dell ; 
For  Superstition  wont  to  tell 
Of  many  a  grisly  sound  and  sight. 
Scaring  his  path  at  dead  of  night. 
When  Christmas  logs  blaze  high  and 

wide, 
Such  wonders  speed  the  festal  tide ; 
While  Curiosity  and  Fear, 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  sit  crouching  near. 
Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glows, 
And  village  maidens  lose  the  rose. 
The  thrilling  interest  rises  higher. 
The  circle  closes  nigh  and  nigher, 
And  shuddering  glance  is  cast  behind. 
As  louder  moans  the  wintry  wind. 
Believe,  that  fitting  scene  was  laid 
For  such  wild  tales  in  Mortham  glade ; 
For  who  had  seen,  on  Greta's  side. 
By  that  dim  light  fierce  Bertram  stride. 
In  such  a  spot,  at  such  an  hour, — 
If  touch'd  by  Superstition's  power, 
Might  well  have  deem'd  that  Hell  had 

given 
A  murderer's  ghost  to  upper  heaven. 
While  Wilfrid's  form  had  seem'd  to  glide 
Like  his  pale  victim  by  his  side. 

XI. 

Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone 
Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known ; 
For  not  to  rank  nor  sex  confined 
Is  this  vain  ague  of  the  mind  : 


Hearts  firm  as  steel,  as  marble  hard, 
'Gainst  faith,  and  love,  and  pity  bair'd. 
Have  quaked,  like  aspen  leaves  in  May, 
Beneath  its  universal  sway. 
Bertram  had  listed  many  a  tale 
Of  wonder  in  his  native  dale. 
That  in  his  secret  soul  retain'd 
The  credence  they  in  childhood  gain'fi ; 
Nor  less  his  wild  adventurous  youth 
Believed  in  every  legend's  truth ; 
Learn 'd  when,  beneath  the  tropic  gal^, 
Full  swell'd  the  vessel's  steady  sail. 
And  the  broad  Indian  moon  her  light 
Pour'd  on  the  watch  of  middle  night, 
When  seamen  love  to  hear  and  teU 
Of  portent,  prodigy,  and  spell : 
What  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland's  shor^ 
How  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  roar» 
Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite, 
Of  Erick's  cap  and  £lmo'$  light ; 
Or  of  that  Phantom  Ship,  whosp  form 
Shoots  like  a  meteor  through  the  storm; 
When  the  dark  scud  comes  driving  hardt 
And  lower'd  is  every  top-sail  yard. 
And  canvass,  wove  in  earthly  looms. 
No  more  to  brave  the  storm  presume9 1 
Then,  'mid  the  war  of  sea  and  sky, 
Top  and  top-gallant  hoisted  high. 
Full  spread  and  crowded  every  sail. 
The  Demon  Frigate  braves  the  gale ; 
And  well  the  doom'd  spectators  know 
The  harbinger  of  wreck  and  woe. 

XII. 

Then,  too,  were  told,  in  stifled  tone. 
Marvels  and  omens  all  their  own  ; 
How,  by  some  desert  isle  or  key, 
Where  Spaniards  wrought  their  cruelty, 
Or  where  the  savage  pirate's  mood 
Repaid  it  home  in  deeds  of  blood, 
Strange  nightly  sounds  of  woe  and  fear 
Appall'd  the  listening  Bucanier, 
Whose  light-armed  shallop  anchored  Uy 
In  ambush  by  the  lonely  bay. 
The  groan  of  grief,  the  shriek  of  pain, 
Ring  from  the  moonlight  groves  of  cane ; 
The  fierce  adventurers  heart  they  scare, 
Who  wearies  memory  for  a  prayer. 
Curses  the  road-stead,  and  with  gale 
Of  early  morning  lifts  the  sail. 
To  give,  in  thirst  of  blood  and  prey, 
A  legend  for  another  bay. 
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XIII. 

Thus,  as  a  man,  a  youth,  a  child, 
Trained  in  the  mystic  and  the  wild, 
With  this  on  Bertram's  soul  at  times 
Rush'd  a  dark  feeling  of  his  crimes ; 
Such  to  his  troubled  soul  their  form, 
As  the  pale  Death-ship  to  the  storm. 
And  such  their  omen  dim  and  dreadi. 
As  shrieks  and  voices  of  the  dead, — 
That  pang,  whose  transitory  force 
Hover  d  'twixt  horror  and  remorse — 
That  pang,  perchance,  his  bosom  pressed. 
As  Wilfhd  sudden  he  mddress'd  : — 
"  Wilfrid,  this  glen  is  never  trod 
Until  the  sun  rides  high  abroad  ; 
Yet  twice  have  I  beheld  to-day 
A  Form,  that  seem'd  to  dog  our  wav ; 
Twice  from  my  glance  it  seem'd  to  fiee^ 
And  shroud  itseU  by  cliff  or  tree. 
How  think'st  thou  ? — Is  our  path  way- 
laid? 
Or  hath  thy  sire  my  trust  betray'd  ? 

If  so  " Ere,  starting  from  his  dream, 

That  tum'd  upon  a  gentler  theme, 
Wilfrid  had  roused  him  to  reply, 
Bertram  sprung  forward,  shouting  high, 
"  Whatever  thou  art,  thou  now  s^t 

stand  I  "— 
And  forth  he  darted,  sword  in  hand. 

XIV. 

As  bursts  the  levin  in  its  wrath. 
He  shot  him  down  the  sounding  path ; 
Rock,  wood,  and  stream,  rang  wildly  out, 
To  his  loud  step  and  savage  shout. 
Seems  that  the  object  of  his  race 
Hath  scal'd  the  cliffs ;  his  frantic  chase 
Sidelong  he  turns,  and  now  'tis  bent 
Right  up  the  rock's  tall  battlement ; 
Straining  each  sinew  to  ascend, 
Foot,  hand,  and  knee,  their  aid  must  lend. 
Wilfrid,  all  dizzy  with  dismay. 
Views,  from  beneath,  his  dreadful  way : 
Now  to  the  oak's  warp'd  roots  he  clings. 
Now  trusts  his  weight  to  ivy  strings  ; 
Now,  like  the  wild-goat,  must  he  dare 
An  unsupported  leap  in  air ; 
Hid  in  the  shrubby  rain-course  now. 
You  mark  him  by  the  crashing  bough, 
And  by  his  corslet's  sullen  clank. 
And  by  the  stones  spum'd  from  the  bank, 


And  by  tt»e  hawk  scared  from  her  nest. 
And  ravens  croaking  o'er  their  guest, 
Who  deem  his  forfeit  limbs  shall  pay 
The  tribute  of  his  bold  essay. 

XV. 

See,  he  emerges !— desperate  now 
All  farther  course — Yon  beetling  brow. 
In  craggy  nakedness  sublime. 
What  heart  or  foot  shall  dare  to  climb  t 
It  bears  no  tendril  for  his  dasp. 
Presents  no  angle  to  his  grtsp  : 
Sole  stay  his  foot  ma^  rest  upon. 
Is  von  earth-bedded  jetting  stone. 
Balanced  on  such  precarious  prop, 
He  strains  his  grasp  to  reach  the  top. 
Just  as  the  dangerous  stretch  he  malces, 
!By  heaven,  his  faithless  footstool  shsdcest 
Beneath  his  tottering  bulk  it  bends. 
It  sways, ...  it  loosens, ...  it  descends ! 
And  downward  holds  its  headlong  way, 
Crashing  o'er  rock  and  copsewood  spray. 
Loud  thunders  shake  the  echoingddl  !— 
Fell  it  alone?— alone  it  fell. 
Just  on  the  very  verge  of  fate. 
The  hardy  Bertram's  falling  weight 
He  trusted  to  his  sinewy  hands. 
And  on  the  top  unharm'd,  he  stands  t 

XVL 

Wilfrid  a  safer  path  pursued  ; 
At  intervals,  where  roughly  hew'd. 
Rude  steps  ascending  from  the  dell 
Render'd  the  cliffs  accessible. 
By  circuit  slow  he  thus  attain'd 
The  height  that  Risingham  had  gain'd. 
And  when  he  issued  from  the  wood. 
Before  the  gate  of  Mortham  stood. 
'Twas  a  fair  scene  !  the  sunbeani  lay 
On  battled  tower  and  portal  grey : 
And  from  the  grassy  slope  he  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  the  Tees  ; 
Where,  issuing  from  her  darksome  bed. 
She  caught  the  morning's  eastern  red. 
And  through  the  softening  vale  below 
RoU'd  her  bright  waves,  in  rosy  glow. 
All  blushing  to  her  bridal  bed, 
Like  some  shy  maid  in  convent  bred  ; 
While  linnet,  lark,  and  blackbird  gajp 
Sing  forth  her  nuptial  roundelay. 
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XVII. 

IS  sweetly  sung  that  roundelay ; 
summer  mom  shone  blithe  and  gay ; 
Horning  beam,  and  wild-bird's  call, 
ked  not  Mortham*s  silent  hall. 
)orter,  by  the  low-brow*d  gate, 
:  in  the  wonted  niche  his  seat ; 
le  paved  court  no  peasant  drew  ; 
ed  to  their  toil  no  menial  crew ; 
maiden's  carol  was  not  heard, 
)  her  morning  task  she  fared  : 
e  void  offices  around, 
\  not  a  hoof,  nor  bay'd  a  hound  ; 
•ager  steed,  with  shrilling  neigh, 
sad  the  lagging  groom's  delay  ; 
imm'd,  unilress'd,  neglected  now, 
alley'd  walk  and  orchard  bough  ; 
poke  the  master's  absent  care, 
poke  neglect  and  disrepair. 
I  of  the  gate,  an  arrow  (light, 
mighty  elms  their  limbs  unite, 

a  canopy,  to  spread 

he  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead ; 
heir  huge  boughs  in  arches  bent 
e  a  massive  monument, 
d  o'er  in  ancient  Gothic  wise, 

many  a  scutcheon  and  device : 
".,  spent  with  toil  and  sunk  in  gloom, 
im  stood  pondering  by  the  tomb. 

XVIII. 

anish'd  like  a  flitting  ghost ! 
d  this  tomb,"  he  said,*'  'twas  lost — 
omb.  where  oft  I  deem'd  lies  stored 
Drtham's  Indian  wealth  the  hoard, 
rue,  the  aged  servants  said 
his  lamented  wife  is  laid  ; 
eightier  reasons  may  be  guess'd 
leir  lord's  strict  and  stem  behest, 
none  should  on  his  steps  intrude, 
e'er  he  sought  this  solitude. — 
icient  mariner  I  knew, 
time  I  sail'd  with  Morgan's  crew, 
oft,  'mid  our  carousals,  spake 
ileigh,  Frobisher,  and  Drake; 
iturous  hearts  !  who  barter'd,  bold, 
English  steel  for  Spanish  gold, 
not,  would  his  experience  say, 
in  or  comrade  with  your  prey  ; 
•ek  some  chamel,  when,  at  full, 
loon  gilds  skeleton  and  skull : 


There  dig,  and  tomb  your  precious  heap; 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep ; 
Sure  stewards  they,  if  fitting  spell 
Their  service  to  the  task  compel 
Lacks  there  such  chamel  ? — kill  a  slavey 
Or  prisoner,  on  the  treasure-grave ; 
And  bid  his  discontented  ghost 
Stalk  nightly  on  his  lonely  post — 
Such  was  his  tale.     Its  tmth,  I  ween, 
Is  in  my  morning  vision  seen." — 

XIX. 

Wilfrid,  who  scom'd  the  legend  wild, 
In  mingled  mirth  and  pity  smiled. 
Much  marvelling  that  a  breast  so  bold 
In  such  fond  tale  belief  should  hold ; 
But  yet  of  Bertram  sought  to  know 
The  apparition's  form  and  show. — 
The  power  within  the  guilty  breast. 
Oft  vanquished,  never  quite  suppress'd. 
That  unsubdued  and  lurking  lies 
To  take  the  felon  by  surprise. 
And  force  him,  as  by  magic  spell. 
In  his  despite  his  guilt  to  tell, — 
That  power  in  Bertram's  breast  awoke ; 
Scarce  conscious  he  was  heard,  he  spoke ; 
***Twas  Mortham's  form,  from  foot  to 

head  ! 
His  morion,  with  the  plume  of  red. 
His  shape,  his  mien — 'twas  Mortham, 

right 
As  when  I  slew  him  in  the  fight." — 
"  Thou  slay  him  ?— thou  ?  "—With  con- 
scious start 
He  heard,  then  mann*d  his  haughty 

heart — 
"  I  slew  him  ?— I  !— I  had  forgot 
Thou,  stripling,  knew'st  not  ofthe  plot 
But  it  is  spoken— nor  will  I 
Deed  done,  or  spoken  word,  deny. 
I  slew  him  ;  I  !  for  thankless  pride  ; 
'Twas  by  this  hand  that  Mortham  died." 


XX. 

Wilfrid,  of  gentle  hand  and  heart. 
Averse  to  every  active  part. 
But  most  averse  to  martial  broil. 
From  danger  sJirunk,  and  tum'd  from 

toU; 
Yet  the  meek  lover  of  the  lyre 
Nursed  one  brave  spark  of  noble  fire ; 
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Against  injustice,  fraud,  or  wrong, 
His  blood  beat  high,  his  hand  wax'd 

strong. 
Not  his  the  nerves  that  could  sustain, 
Unshaken,  danger,  toil,  and  pain  ; 
But,  when  that  spark  blazed  forth  to 

flame, 
He  rose  superior  to  his  frame. 
And  now  it  came,  that  generous  mood ; 
And,  in  full  current  of  his  blood. 
On  Bertram  he  laid  desperate  hand. 
Placed  firm  his  foot,  and  drew  his  brand. 
"  Should  every  fiend,  to  whom  thou'rt 

sold. 
Rise  in  thine  aid,  I  keep  my  hold. — 
Arouse  there,  ho !  take  spear  and  sword  ! 
Attach  the  murderer  of  your  lord !  " 

XXI. 

A  moment,  fix'd  as  by  a  spell. 
Stood  Bertram — It  seem'd  miracle, 
That  one  so  feeble,  soft,  and  tame, 
Set  grasp  on  warlike  Risingham. 
But  when  he  felt  a  feeble  stroke. 
The  fiend  within  the  ruffian  woke ! 
To  wrench  the  sword  from  Wilfrid's  hand, 
To  dash  him  headlong  on  the  sand, 
Was  but  one  moment's  work, — one  more 
Had  drench'd  the  blade  in  Wilfrid's  gore ; 
But,  in  the  instant  it  arose. 
To  end  his  life,  his  love,  his  woes, 
A  warlike  form,  that  mark'd  the  scene, 
Presents  his  rapier  sheathed  between, 
Parries  the  fast-descending  blow. 
And  steps  *twixt  Wilfrid  and  his  foe ; 
Nor  then  unscabbarded  his  brand. 
But,  sternly  pointing  with  his  hand. 
With  monarch's  voice  forbade  the  fight. 
And  motion'd  Bertram  from  his  sight 
"  Go,  and  repent," — he  said,"  while  time 
Is  given  thee ;  add  not  crime  to  crime." 

XXII. 

Mute,  and  uncertain,  and  amazed, 
As  on  a  vision  Bertram  gazed  ! 
'Twas  Mortham's  bearing,  bold  and  high, 
His  sinewy  frame,  his  falcon  eye, 
His  look  and  accent  of  command. 
The  martial  gesture  of  his  hand. 
His  stately  form,  spare- built  and  tall. 
His  war-bleach'd  locks — 'twas  Morthaix) 
aU. 
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Through  Bertram's  dizzy  brain  career 
A  thousand  thoughts,  and  all  of  fear ; 
His  wavering  faith  received  not  quite 
The  form  he  saw  as  Mortham's  sprite^ 
But  more  he  fcar'd  it,  if  it  stood 
His  lord,  in  living  flesh  and  blood. — 
What  spectre  can  the  chamel  send, 
So  dreadfiil  as  an  injured  friend  ? 
Then,  too,  the  habit  of  command, 
Used  by  the  leader  of  the  band. 
When  Kisingham,  for  many  a  day, 
Had  march'd  and  fought  beneaUi  hi^ 

sway. 
Tamed  him — and,  with  reverted  facc^ 
Backwards  he  bore  his  sullen  pace ;  I 

Oft  stopp'd,  and  oft  on  Mortham  stared,    j 
And  dark  as  rated  mastiff  glared  ;  j 

But  when  the  tramp  of  steeds  was  heard, 
Plunged  in  the  glen,  and  disappear'd,   ' 
Nor  longer  there  the  Warrior  stood. 
Retiring  eastward  through  the  wood  ; 
But  first  to  Wilfrid  warning  gives, 
"  Tell  thou  to  none  that  Mortham  lives.** 

XXIII. 

Still  rung  these  words  in  Wilfrid's  ear, 
Hinting  he  knew  not  what  of  fear  ; 
When  nearer  came  the  coursers'  tread. 
And,  with  his  father  at  their  head. 
Of  horsemen  arm'd  a  gallant  power 
Rein'd  up  their  steeds  before  tne  tower. 
"  Whence  these  pale  looks,  my  son  ?  ** 

he  said : 
Where's  Bertram  ? — Why  that  naked 

blade?" 
W^ilfrid  ambiguously  replied, 
(For  Mortham's  charge  his  honour  tied,) 
"  Bertram  is  gone — the  villain's  word 
Avouch'd  him  murderer  of  his  lord  ! 
Even  now  we  fought — ^but,  when  yo^ 

tread 
Announced  you  nigh,  the  felon  fled." 
In  Wycliffe's  conscious  eye  appear 
A  guilty  hope,  a  guilty  fear ; 
On  his  pale  brow  the  dewdrop  broken 
And  his  lip  quiver'd  as  he  spoke  : — 

XXIV. 

"  A  murderer  ! — Philip  Mortham  died 
Amid  the  battle's  wildest  tide. 
Wilfrid,  or  Bertram  raves,  or  3rou  ! 
Yet,  grant  such  strange  confession  tnie^ 
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Pursuit  were  vain — let  him  fly  far — 
Justice  must  sleep  in  civil  war." 
A  gallant  Youth  rode  near  his  side, 
Brave  Rokeby's  page,  in  battle  tried  ; 
That  morn,  an  embassy  of  weight 
He  brought  to  Barnard's  castle  gate, 
And  follow'd  now  in  Wycliffe's  train, 
An  answer  for  his  lord  to  gain. 
HLs  steed,  whose  arch'd  and  sable  neck 
An  hundred  wreaths  of  foam  bedeck, 
Chafed  not  against  the  curb  more  high 
Than  he  at  Oswald's  cold  reply ; 
He  bit  his  lip,  implored  his  saint, 
(His   the   old   faith)  —  then  burst   re- 
straint : — 

XXV. 

"  Yes  !  I  beheld  his  bloody  fall. 
By  that  base  traitor's  dastard  ball. 
Just  when  I  thought  to  measure  sword, 
Presumptuous  hope !    with  Mortham*s 

lord. 
And  shall  the  murderer  *scape  who  slew 
His  leader,  generous,  brave,  and  true  ? 
Escape,  while  on  the  dew  you  trace 
The  marks  of  his  gigantic  pace  ? 
No !  ere  the  sun  that  dew  shall  dry, 
False  Risingham  shall  yield  or  die. — 
Ring  out  the  castle  'larum  bell ! 
Arouse  the  peasants  with  the  knell ! 
Meantime  disperse — ride,  gallants,  ride ! 
Beset  the  wood  on  every  side. 
But  if  among  you  one  there  be, 
That  honours  Mortham's  memory. 
Let  him  dismount  and  follow  me  ! 
Else  on  your  crests  sit  fear  and  shame, 
And  foul  suspicion  dog  your  name  ! " 

XXVI. 

Instant    to    earth    young    Redmond 

sprung ; 
Instant  on  earth  the  harness  rung 
Of  twenty  men  of  Wycliffe's  band, 
Who  waited  not  their  lord's  command. 
Redmond  his  spurs  from  buskins  drew, 
His  mantle  from  his  shoulders  threw, 
His  pistols  in  his  belt  he  placed. 
The  green -wood   gained,  the  footsteps 

traced. 
Shouted  like  huntsman  to  his  hounds, 
"  To  cover,  hark !  " — ^and  in  he  bounds. 
Scarce  heard  was  Oswald's  anxious  cry, 
"  Suspicion  !  yes — pursue  him — fly — 


But  venture  not,  in  useless  strife, 
On  ruffian  desperate  of  his  life, 
Whoever  finds  him,  shoot  him  dead !  • 
Five  himdred  nobles  for  his  head  ! " 

XXVII. 

The  horsemen  gallop' d,  to  make  good 
Each  path  that  issued  from  the  wood. 
Loud  from  the  thickets  rung  the  shout 
Of  Redmond  and  his  eager  rout  ; 
With  them  was  Wilfrid,  stung  vnth  ire, 
And  envying  Redmond's  martial  fire, 
And  emulous  of  fame. — But  where 
Is  Oswald,  noble  Mortham's  heir  ? 
He,  bound  by  honour,  law,  and  faith. 
Avenger  of  his  kinsman's  death  ? — 
Leaning  against  the  elmin  tree. 
With  drooping  head  and  slacken'd  knee. 
And  clenched  teeth,  and  close-clasp'd 

hands. 
In  agony  of  soul  he  stands  ! 
His  doi^Ticast  eye  on  earth  is  bent, 
His  soul  to  every  sound  is  lent ; 
For  in  each  shout  that  cleaves  Uie  lir, 
May  ring  discovery  and  despair. 

XXVIII. 

What  'vailM  it  him,  that  brightly  play'd 
The  morning  sun  on  Mortham's  glade  ? 
All  seems  in  giddy  round  to  ride, 
Like  objects  on  a  stormy  tide. 
Seen  eddying  by  the  moonlight  dim, 
Imperfectly  to  sink  and  swim. 
What  'vail'd  it,  that  the  fair  domain. 
Its  battled  mansion,  hill,  and  plain. 
On  which  the  sun  so  brightly  shone, 
Envied  so  long,  was  now  his  own  ? 

•  Balkntyn«i,  the  printer,  in  sending  proofs 
to  the  poet,  frequently  took  the  liberty  of  mark- 
ing a  passage  which  seemed  to  him  to  require 
emendation.  Scott  always  took  these  hints  in 
good  part,  though  he  by  no  means  surrendered 
his  own  private  judgment  in  the  matter.  In 
regard  to  the  hne  "Whoever  finds  him,  shoot 
him  dead,"  the  printer  thought  that  this  was 
rather  too  prosaic  and  literal  a  remark  for  any 
one  to  make  in  a  heroic  poem.  Scott  was  quite 
willing  to  alter  the  word  "  shoot "  to  "  strike," 
but  preferred  the  sentence  as  he  originally  wrote 
it.  Ballantyne  appears  to  have  suggested  that 
the  line  should  run,  "  Whoever  finds  the  felon, 
stnke  him  dead  ;**  but  Scott,  though  he  had  no 
objection  to  substitute  "strike"  for  "shoot." 
wouM  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  high- 
ioimding  word  as  "felon.'* 
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The  lowest  dunpeon,  in  that  hour, 
Of  Brackenbury's  dismal  tower, 
Had  been  his  choice,  could  such  a  doom 
Have  open'd  Mortham's  bloody  tomb  ! 
Forced,  too,  to  turn  unwilling  ear 
To  each  surmise  of  hope  or  fear, 
Murmur'd  among  the  rustics  round. 
Who  gathered  at  the  'larum  sound  ; 
He  dared  not  turn  his  head  away. 
E'en  to  look  up  to  heaven  to  pray, 
Or  call  on  hell,  in  bitter  mood. 
For  one  sharp  death-shot  from  the  wood  1 

XXIX. 

At  length  o'erpast  that  dreadful  smcc, 
Back  straggling  came  the  scattered  chase ; 
Jaded  aiwweary,  horse  and  man, 
Ketum'd  the  troopers,  one  by  one. 
Wilfrid,  the  last,  arrived  to  say. 
All  trace  was  lost  of  Bertram's  way, 
Though  Redmond  still,  up  Brignall  wood, 
The  hopeless  quest  in  vain  pursued.— 
O,  fatal  doom  of  human  race  ! 
What  tyrant  passions  passions  chase  ! 
Remorse  from  Oswald^s  brow  is  gone. 
Avarice  and  pride  resume  their  throne  ; 
The  pang  of  instant  terror  by, 
They  dictate  thus  their  slave's  reply  : — 

XXX. 

"  Ay— let  him  range  like  hasty  hoimd ! 
And  if  the  grim  wolfs  lair  be  found, 
Small  is  my  care  how  goes  the  game 
With  Redmond,  or  with  Risingham.— 
Nay,  answer  not,  thou  simple  boy  ! 
Thy  fair  Matilda,  all  so  coy 
To  thee,  is  of  another  mood 
To  that  bold  youth  of  Erin's  blood. 
Thy  ditties  will  she  freely  praise, 
And  pay  thy  pains  with  courtly  phrase ; 
In  a  rough  path  will  oft  command — 
Accept  at  least — thy  friendly  hand  ; 
His  she  avoids,  or,  urged  and  pra/d. 
Unwilling  takes  his  proffer'd  aid, 
While  conscious  passion  plainly  speaks 
In  downcast  look  and  blushing  cheeks. 
Whene'er  he  sing^  will  she  glide  nigh. 
And  all  her  soul  is  in  her  eye  ; 
Yet  doubts  she  still  to  tender  ircc 
The  wonted  words  of  courtesy. 
These  are  strong  signs  !— yet  wherefore 

sigh, 
And  wipe,  efieminate,  thine  eye  ? 


Thine  shall  she  be,  if  thou  attend 
The  counsels  of  thy  sire  and  friend. 

XXXI. 

"  Scarce  wert  thou  gone,  when  peep  of 

light 
Brought  genuine  news  of  Marston's  fight. 
Brave  Cromwell  tum'd  the  doubtful  tide, 
And  conquest  bless'd  the  rightful  side  ; 
Three  thousand  cavaliers  lie  dead, 
Rupert  and  that  bold  Marquis  fled  ; 
Nobles  and  knights,  so  proud  of  late. 
Must  fine  for  freedom  and  estate. 
Of  these,  committed  to  my  charge, 
Is  Rokeby,  prisoner  at  large ; 
Redmond,  his  page,  arrived  to  say 
He  reaches  Barnard's  towers  to-day. 
Right  heavy  shall  his  ransom  be. 
Unless  that  maid  compound  with  thee  ! 
Go  to  her  now — be  bold  of  cheer, 
While  her  soul  floats'twixt  hope  and  fear ; 
It  is  the  very  change  of  tide. 
When  best  the  female  heart  is  tried — 
Pride,  prejudice,  and  modesty. 
Are  in  the  current  swept  to  sea  ; 
And  the  bold  swain,  who  plies  his  oar. 
May  lightly  row  his  bark  to  shore." 

CANTO  THIRD. 

I. 
The  hunting  tribes  of  air  and  earth 
Respect  the  brethren  of  their  birth ; 
Nature,  who  loves  the  claim  of  kind. 
Less  cruel  chase  to  each  assign'd. 
The  falcon,  poised  on  soaring  wing. 
Watches  the  wild-duck  by  the  spring  ; 
The  slow-hound  wakes  the  fox's  lair ; 
The  greyhound  presses  on  the  hare ; 
The  eagle  pounces  on  the  lamb ; 
The  wolf  devours  the  fleecy  dam : 
Even  tiger  fell,  and  sullen  bear. 
Their  likeness  and  their  lineage  spare  ; 
Man,  only,  mars  kind  Nature's  plan, 
And  turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man ; 
Plying  war's  desultoiy  trade, 
Incursion,  flight,  and  ambuscade, 
Since  Nimrod,  Cush's  mighty  son. 
At  first  the  bloody  game  begun. 

II. 
The  Indian,  prowling  for  his  prey. 
Who  hears  the  settlers  track  his  way. 
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And  knows  in  distant  forest  far 
Camp  his  red  brethren  of  the  war ; 
He,  when  each  double  and  disguise 
To  baffle  the  pursuit  he  tries, 
Low  crouching  now  his  head  to  hide, 
Where  swampy  streams  through  rushes 

glide, 
Now  covering  with  the  withered  leaves 
The  foot-prints  that  the  dew  receives; 
He,  skill'd  in  every  silvan  guile. 
Knows  not,  nor  tries,  such  various  wile, 
As  Risingham,  when  on  the  wind 
Arose  the  loud  pursuit  behind. 
In  Redesdale  his  youth  had  heard 
Each  art  her  wily  dalesmen  dared, 
When  Rooken-edge,  and  Redswairhigh, 
To  bugle  rung  and  blood-hound*s  cry, 
Announcing  Jedwood-axe  and  spear, 
And  Lid'sdale  riders  in  the  rear ; 
And  well  his  venturous  life  had  proved 
The  lessons  that  his  childhood  loved. 

III. 

Oft  had  he  shown,  in  climes  afar, 
Each  attribute  of  roving  war ; 
The  sharpcn'd  ear,  the  piercing  eye. 
The  quick  resolve  in  danger  nigh ; 
The  speed,  that  in  the  flight  or  chase, 
Outstripped  the  Charib*s  rapid  race ; 
The  steady  brain,  the  sinewy  limb, 
To  leap,  to  climb,  to  dive,  to  swim ; 
The  iron  frame,  inured  to  bear 
Each  dire  inclemency  of  air, 
Nor  less  confirm'd  to  undergo 
Fatigue's  faint  chill,  and  famine's  throe. 
These  arts  he  proved,  his  life  to  save, 
In  peril  oft  by  land  and  wave. 
On  Arawaca's  desert  shore. 
Or  where  La  Plata's  billows  roar, 
When  oft  the  sons  of  vengeful  Spain 
Track'd  the  marauder's  steps  in  vain. 
These  arts,  in  Indian  warfare  tried, 
Must  save  him  now  by  Greta's  side. 

IV. 

*Twas  then,  in  hour  of  utmost  need. 
He  proved  his  courage,  art,  and  speed. 
Now  slow  he  stalk 'd  with  stealthy  pace. 
Now  started  forth  in  rapid  race, 
Oft  doubling  back  in  mazy  train, 
To  blind  the  trace  the  dews  retain  ; 
Now  clombe  the  rocks  projecting  high, 
To  baffle  the  pursuer's  eye  ; 


Now  sought  the  stream,  whose  brawling 

sound 
The  echo  of  his  footsteps  drown'd. 
But  if  the  forest  verge  he  nears, 
There    trample    steeds,    and   glimmer 

spears ; 
If  deeper  down  the  copse  he  drew. 
He  heard  the  rangers'  loud  halloo, 
Beating  each  cover  while  they  came. 
As  if  to  start  the  silvan  game. 
*Twas  then-— like  tiger  close  beset 
At  every  pass  with  toil  and  net, 
'Counter'd,  where'er  he  turns  his  glare. 
By  clashing  arms  and  torches'  flare, 
Who  meditates,  with  furious  bound, 
To  burst  on  hunter,  horse,  and  hound, — 
'Twas  then  that  Bertram's  soul  arose, 
Piompting  to  rush  upon  his  foes  : 
But  as  that  crouching  tiger,  cow'd 
By  brandish'd  steel  and  shouting  crowd, 
Retreats  beneath  the  jungle's  shroud, 
Bertram  suspends  his  purpose  stem. 
And  crouches  in  the  brake  and  fern, 
Hiding  his  face,  lest  foemen  spy 
The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye. 

V. 

Then  Bertram  might  the  bearing  trace 
Of  the  bold  youth  who  led  the  chase ; 
Who  paused  to  list  for  every  sound. 
Climb  every  height  to  look  around. 
Then  rushing  on  with  naked  sword. 
Each  dingle's  bosky  depths  explored. 
'Twas  Redmond — by  the  azure  eye ; 
'Twas  Redmond — by  the  locks  that  fly 
Disorder'd  from  his  glowing  cheek  ; 
Mien,  face,  and  form,  young  Redmond 

speak. 
A  form  more  active,  light,  and  strong. 
Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along  ; 
The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien. 
Might  grace  the  court  of  maiden  oueen  \ 
A  face  more  fair  you  well  might  find, 
For  Redmond's  knew  the  sun  and  wind, 
Nor  boasted,  from  their  tinge  when  free, 
The  charm  of  regularity  ; 
But  every  feature  had  the  power 
To  aid  the  expression  of  the  hour : 
Whether  gay  wit,  and  humour  sly, 
Danced  laughing  in  his  light-blue  eye  ; 
Or  bended  brow,  and  glance  of  fire, 
And  kindling  cheek,  spoke  Erin's  ire  ; 
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Or  soft  and  sadden'd  glances  show 
Her  ready  sympathy  with  woe ; 
Or  in  that  wayward  mood  of  mind, 
When  various  feelings  are  combined, 
When  joy  and  sorrow  mihgle  near, 
And  hope's  bright  wings  are  check'd  by 

fear, 
And  rising  doubts  keep  transport  down^ 
And  anger  lends  a  short-lived  frown ; 
In  that  strange  mood  which  maids  ap- 

prove 
Even  when  they  dare  not  call  it  love  ; 
With  every  change  his  features  play'di. 
As  aspens  show  3ie  light  and  shade. 

VI. 

Well  Risingham  young  Redmond  knew : 
And  much  he  marvelPd  that  the  crew. 
Roused  to  revenge  bold  Mortham  dead 
Were  by  that  Mortham's  foeman  led  jj 
For  never  felt  his  soul  the  woe, 
That  wails  a  generous  foeman  low. 
Far  less  that  sense  of  justice  strong, 
That  wreaks  a  generous  foeman' s  wrong. 
But  small  liis  leisure  now  to  pause ; 
Redmond  is  first,  whate'er  the  cause  : 
And  twice  that  Redmond  came  so  near 
Where  Bertram  couch'd  like  hunted  deer. 
The  very  boughs  his  steps  displace. 
Rustled  against  the  ruffian's  face. 
Who,  desperate,  twice  prepared  to  start, 
And  plunge  his  dagger  in  his  heart  I 
But  Redmond  turn  d  a  different  way. 
And  the  bent  boughs  resumed  their  sway, 
And  Bertram  held  it  wise,  unseen, 
Deeper  to  plunge  in  coppice  green. 
Thus,  circled  in  his  coil,  the  snake. 
When  roving  hunters  beat  the  brake, 
Watches  with  red  and  glistening  eye. 
Prepared,  if  heedless  step  draw  nigh. 
With  forked  tongue  and  venom'd  fang 
Instant  to  dart  the  deadly  pang ; 
But  if  the  intniders  turn  aside. 
Away  his  coils  unfolded  glide. 
And  through  the  deep  savannah  wind. 
Some  undisturb'd  retreat  to  find. 

VII. 

But  Bertram,  as  he  backward  drew, 
And  heard  the  loud  pursuit  renew. 
And  Redmond's  hollo  on  the  wind. 
Oft  mutter'd  in  his  savage  mind — 


"  Redmond  O'Neale  !  were  thou  and  I 
Alone  this  day's  event  to  try. 
With  not  a  second  here  to  see, 
But  the  grey  cliff  and  oaken  tree, — 
That  voice    of  thine,    that  shouts  so 

loud. 
Should  ne'er  repeat  its  summons  proud ! 
No  !  nor  e'er  try  its  melting  power 
Again  in  maiden's  summer  bower." 
Eluded,  now  behind  him  die. 
Faint  and  more  faint  each  hostile  cry ; 
He  stands  in  Scargill  wood  alone. 
Nor  hears  he  now  a  harsher  tone 
Than  the  hoarse  cushat's  plaintive  cry. 
Or  Greta's  sound  that  muimurs  by  ; 
And  on  the  dale,  so  lone  and  wild, 
The  summer  sun  in  quiet  smiled. 

VIII. 

He  listen'd  long  with  anxious  heart. 
Ear  bent  to  hear,  and  foot  to  start. 
And,  while  his  stretch'd  attention  glows* 
Refused  his  weary  frame  repose. 
*Twas  silence  all — he  laid  him  down. 
Where  purple  heath  profusely  strown, 
And  throatwort  with  its  azure  bell. 
And  moss  and  thyme  his  cushion  swell. 
There,  spent  with  toil,  he  listless  eyed 
The  course  of  Greta's  playful  tide  ; 
Beneath,  her  banks  now  eddying  dun. 
Now  brightly  gleaming  to  the  sun. 
As,  dancing  over  rock  and  stone. 
In  yellow  light  her  currents  shone. 
Matching  in  hue  the  favourite  gem 
Of  Albin's  mountain-diadem. 
Then,  tired  to  watch  the  currents  play. 
He  turned  his  weary  eyes  away, 
To  where  the  bank  opposing  show'd 
Its  huge,  square  cliffs  through  shaggy 

wood. 
One,  prominent  above  the  rest, 
Rear'd  to  the  sun  its  pale  grey  breast ; 
Around  its  broken  summit  grew 
The  hazel  rude,  and  sable  yew  ; 
A  thousand  varied  lichens  dyed 
Its  waste  and  weather-beaten  side, 
And  roimd  its  rugged  basis  lay. 
By  time  or  thunder  rent  away. 
Fragments,  that,  from  its  frontlet  torn. 
Were  mantled  now  by  verdant  thorn. 
Such  was  the  scene's  wild  majesty. 
That  fill'd  stem  Bertram's  gazing  eye. 


IX. 

In  sullen  mood  he  lay  reclined. 
Revolving,  in  his  stormy  mind, 
The  felon  deed,  the  fruitless  guilt, 
His  patron*s  blood  by  treason  spilt ; 
A  cnme,  it  seem'd,  so  dire  and  dread. 
That  it  had  power  to  wake  the  dead. 
Then,  pondering  on  his  life  betraVd 
By  Oswald's  art  to  Redmond's  blade, 
In  treacherous  purpose  to  withhold. 
So  seem'd  it,  Mortkam's  promised  gold, 
A  deep  and  full  revenge  he  vow'd 
On    Redmond,    forward,    fierce,    and 

proud; 
Revenge  on  Wilfrid — on  his  sire 
Redoubled  vengeance,  swift  and  dire  !— 
If,  in  such  mood,  (as  legends  say, 
And  well  believed  that  simple  day,) 
The  Enemy  of  Man  has  power 
To  profit  by  the  evil  hour. 
Here  stood  a  wretch,  prepared  to  change 
His  soul's  redemption  for  revenge  ! 
But  though  his  vows,  with  such  a  fire 
Of  earnest  and  intense  desire 
For  vengeance  dark  and  fell,  were  made. 
As  well  might  reach  hell's  lowest  shade. 
No  deeper  clouds  the  grove  embrown'd. 
No  nether  thunders  shook  the  eround ; — 
The  demon  knew  his  vassal's  heart. 
And  spared  temptation's  needless  art 

X. 

Oft,  mingled  with  the  direful  theme. 

Came  Mortham's  form — Was  it  a  dream  ? 

Or  had  he  seen,  in  vision  true. 

That  very  Mortham  whom  he  slew  ? 

Or  had  in  living  flesh  appear'd 

The  only  man  on  earth  he  fear'd  ? — 

To  try  the  mystic  cause  intent. 

His  eyes,  that  on  the  cliff  were  bent, 

'Counter'd  at  once  a  dazzling  glance. 

Like  sunbeam  flash'd  from  sword  or  lance. 

At  once  he  started  as  for  fight. 

But  not  a  foeman  was  in  sight ; 

He  heard  the  cushat's  murmur  hoarse, 

He  heard  the  river's  sounding  course  ; 

The  solitary  woodlands  lay, 

As  slumbering  in  the  summer  ray. 

He  gazed,  like  lion  roused,  around, 

Then  sunk  again  upon  the  ground. 

*Twas  but,  he  thought,  some  fitful  beam, 

G  lanced  sudden  from  the  sparkling  streav^ ; 


Then  plunged  him  from  his  gloomy  train 
Of  ill-connected  thoughts  again, 
Until  a  voice  behind  him  cried, 
"  Bertram  !  well  met  on  Greta  side." 

XI. 

Instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand. 
As  instant  sunk  the  ready  brand ; 
Yet,  dubious  still,  opposed  he  stood 
To  him  that  issued  from  the  wood : 
"  Guy  Denzil !— is  it  thou  ?  "  he  said  ; 
**  Do  we  two  meet  in  Scargill  shade !~ 
Stand  back  a  space !— thy  purpose  show. 
Whether  thou  comest  as  friend  or  foe. 
Report  hath  said,  that  Denzil's  name 
From  Rokeby's  band  was  razed  with 

shame." — 
"  A  shame  I  owe  that  hot  O'Neale, 
Who  told  his  knight,  in  peevish  zeal. 
Of  my  marauding  on  the  clowns 
Of  Calverley  and  Bradford  downs. 
I  reck  not.     In  a  war  to  strive. 
Where,  save  the  leaders,  none  can  thrive^ 
Suits  ill  my  mood  ;  and  better  game 
Awaits  us  both,  if  thou'rt  the  same 
Unscrupulous,  bold  Risingham, 
Who  watch'd  with  me  in  midnight  dark. 
To  snatch  a  deer  from  Rokebv-park. 
How  think'st  thou  ?"— "  Speak  thy  pur- 
pose out ; 
I  love  not  mystery  or  doubt" — 

XII. 

"Then  list — Not  far  there  lurk  a  crew 
Of  trusty  comrades,  stanch  smd  true, 
Glean'd   from  both    factions — Round- 
heads, freed 
From  cant  of  sermon  and  of  creed  ; 
And  Cavaliers,  whose  souls,  like  mine. 
Spurn  at  the  bonds  of  discipline. 
Wiser,  we  judge,  by  dale  and  wold, 
A  warfare  of  our  own  to  hold. 
Than  breathe  our  last  on  battle-down. 
For  cloak  or  surplice,  mace  or  crown. 
Our  schemes,  are  laid,  our  purpose  set, 
A  chief  and  leader  lack  we  yet — 
Thou  art  a  wanderer,  it  is  said ; 
For  Mortham's  death,  thy  steps  way- 
laid. 
Thy  head  at  price — so  say  our  spies, 

Who  range  toe  valley  in  disguise. 

ft 
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Join  then  with  us :  — though  wild  debate 
And  wrangling  rend  our  infant  state, 
Each  to  an  equal  loath  to  bow, 
Will  yield  to  chief  renown'd  as  thou." — 

XIII. 

"Even  now,"  thought  Bertram,  "p«s» 

sioM-stirr'd, 
I  calPd  on  hell,  and  hell  has  heard  ! 
What  lack  I,  vengeance  to  command, 
But  of  stanch  comrades  such  a  band  ? 
This  Denzil,  vow*d  to  every  evil. 
Might  read  a  lesson  to  the  deviL 
Well,  be  it  80  !  each  knave  and  fool! 
Shall  serve  as  my  revenge's  tool"— 
Aloud,  **I  take  thy  protter,  Guy, 
But  tell  me  where  thy  comrades  lie  ?" — 
"  Not  far  from  hence,"  Guy  Denzil  said ; 
"  Descend,  and  cross  the  river's  bed. 
Where  rises  yonder  cliff  so  grey." 
"Do  thou,"  said  Bertram,  "lead  the 

way." 
Then  mutterM,  "  It  is  best  make  sure ; 
Guy  Denzil's  faith  was  never  pure." 
He  follow'd  down  the  steep  descent. 
Then  through  the  Greta's  streams  they 

went ; 
And,  when  they  reach'd  the  farther  shores 
They  stood  the  lonely  cliff  before. 

XIV. 

With  wonder  Bertram  heard  within 
The  flinty  rock  a  murmur'd  din  ; 
But  when  Guy  puU'd  the  wilding  spray. 
And  brambles,  from  its  base  away. 
He  saw,  appearing  to  the  air, 
A  little  entrance,  low  and  sauare. 
Like  opening  cell  of  hermit  lone. 
Dark,  winding  through  the  living  stone. 
Here  enter'd  Denzil,  Bertram  here ;. 
And  loud  and  louder  on  their  ear. 
As  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Resounded  shouts  of  boisterous  mirth. 
Of  old,  the  cavern  strait  and  rude. 
In  slaty  rock  the  peasant  hew'd  ; 
And  Brignall's  woods,   and  Scargill's, 

wave, 
E'en  now,  o'er  many  a  sister  cave. 
Where,  far  within  the  darksome  rift. 
The  wedge  and  lever  ply  their  thrift 
But  war  had  silenced  rural  trade. 
And  the  deserted  mine  was  made 


The  banquet-hall  and  fortress  too, . 
Of  Denzil  and  his  desperate  crew. — 
There  Guilt  his  anxious  revel  kept ; 
There,  on  his  sordid  pallet,  slept 
Guilt-burn  Excess,  the  goblet  drain 'd, ' 
Still  in  his  slumbering  grasp  retain'd  ; 
Regret  was  there,  his  eye  still  cast 
With  vain  repining  on  the  past ; 
Among  the  feasters  waited  near 
Sorrow,  and  unrepentant  Fear, 
And  Blasphemy,  to  frenzy  driven. 
With  his  own  crimes  reproaching  heaven ; . 
While  Bertram  show'd,  amid  uie  crew. 
The  Master-Fiend  that  Milton  drew. 

XV. 

Hark  I  the  loud  revel  wakes  again. 
To  greet  the  leader  of  the  train. 
Behold  the  group  by  the  pale  lamp^ 
That  struggles  with  the  earthy  damp. 
By   what  strange  features   Vice  miih 

known. 
To  single  out  and  mark  her  own  ! 
Yet  some  there  are^  whose  brows  retain- 
Less  deeply  stamp'd  her  brand  and  stain. 
See  yon  pale  stripling !  when  a  boy, 
A  mother's  pride,  a  father's  ioy  ! 
Now,  'gainst  the  vault's  mae  walls' re- 
clined. 
An  early  image  fills  his  mind  : 
The  cottage,  once  his  sire's,  he  sees. 
Embower  d  upon  the  banks  of  Tees  ; 
He  views  sweet  Winston's  woodland 

scene, 
And  shares  the  dance  on  Gainford-grettti 
A  tear  is  springing — but  the  zest 
Of  some  wild  tale,  or  brutal  jest. 
Hath  to  loud  laughter  stirr'd  the  rest. 
On  him  they  call,  the  aptest  mate 
For  jovial  song  and  merry  feat : 
Fast   flies  his  dream — with   daontles* 

air. 
As  one  victorious  o'er  Despair, 
He  bids  the  ruddy  cup  go  round. 
Till  sense  and  sorrow  both  are  drown'd;. 
And  soon,  in  merry  wa<;sail,  he, 
The  life  of  all  their  revelry. 
Peals  his  loud  song! — The  muse  hat. 

found 
Her  blossoms  on  the  wildest  ground. 
Mid  noxious  weeds  at  random  strew'd. 
Themselves  all  profitless  and  rode. — 
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With  desperate  merriment  he  sung^ . 
The  cavern  to  the  chorus  rung ; 
Yet  mingled  with  his  reckless  glee 
Remorse^s  bitter  agony. 

XVI. 

Song. 

O,  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green» 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there,. 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen. 
And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall^ 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 
A  Maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

Was  singing  merrily, — 

CHORUS. 

"  O,  Br^niall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair. 
And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 

I*d  rather  rove  with  Edmimd  there. 
Than  reign  our  English  queen." — 

"  If,  Maiden,  thou  would'st  wend  with  mci 

To  leave  both  tower  and  town, 
Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  l^ul  we^ 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  down  ? 
And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read. 

As  read  full  well  you  may, 
Then  to  the  greenwood  shalt  thou  speed,. 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May." — 

CHORUS. 

Yet  sni^  she,  "  Brignall  bonks  are  fair, . 

And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 
Td  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there^ 

Than  reign  our  English  queen. 

XVII. 

"  I  read  you,  by  your  bugle  horn, 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
I  read  you  for  a  ranger  sworn. 

To  keep  the  king's  greenwood.** — 
"  A  Ranger,  lady,  winds  his  horn. 

And  *tis  at  peep  of  light ; 
His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  mom. 

And  mine  at  dead  of  night" — 

CHORUS. 

Yet  sung  she,  "  Brignall  banks  are  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  gay : 
I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there, 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May  ! 


"  With  bumish'd  brand  and  musketoon^ 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  Dragoon, 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  dram." — 
"  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum. 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear ; 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum, 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 

CHORUS. 

"  And,  O !  though  Brignall  banks  be  &ir. 

And  Greta  woods  bie  gay, 
Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare. 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May ! 

XVIII. 

"  Maiden !  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  1*11  die ; 
The  fiend,  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead; 

Were  better  mate  than  I ! 
And  when  I'm  with  my  comrades  met. 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough. 
What  once  we  were  we  all  forget, 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

CHORUS. 

"  Yet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair. 
And  Greta  woods  are  green. 

And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 
Would  grace  a  summer  queen.' 


»» 


When  Edmund  ceased  his  simple  song. 
Was  "Silence  on  the  sullen  throne. 
Till  waked  some  rader  mate  theirglee 
With  note  of  coarser  minstrelsy. 
But,  far  apart,  in  dark  divan, 
Denzil  and  Bertram  many  a  plan. 
Of  import  foul  and  fierce,  designed. 
While  still  on  Bertram's  grasping  mind 
The  wealth  of  murder'd  Mortham  hung ; 
Though  half  he  fear'd  his  daring  tongue^ 
When  it  should  give  his  wishes  birm. 
Might  raise  a  spectre  from  the  earth ! 

XIX. 

At  length  his  wondrous  tale  he  told  : 
When,  scornful,  smiled  his  comrade  bold ; 
For,  train'd  in  license  of  a  court, . 
Religion's  self  was  Denzil's  sport ; 
Then  judge  in  what  contempt  he  held 
The  visionary  tales  of  eld ! 
His  awe  for  Bertram  scarce  repress'd 
The  unbeliever'i  sneering  jest 
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"'Twere  hard,"  he  said,  "for  sage  or 

seer, 
To  spell  the  subject  of  your  fear ; 
Nor  do  I  boast  the  art  renown'd, 
.  Vision  and  omen  to  expound. 
Yet,  faith  if  I  must  needs  afford 
To  spectre  watching  treasured  hoard. 
As  ban-dog  keeps  his  master's  roof, 
Bidding  the  plunderer  stand  aloof, 
This  doubt  remains — thy  goblin  gaunt 
Hath  chosen  ill  his  ghostly  haunt ; 
For  why  his  guard  on  Mortham  hold. 
When  Rokeby  castle  hath  the  gold 
Thy  patron  won  on  Indian  soil, 
By  stealth,  by  piracy,  and  spoil  ?  " — 

XX. 

I   At  this  he  paused — for  angry  shame 
Lower'd  on  the  brow  of  Risingham. 
He  blush 'd  to  think,  that  he  should  seem 
Asscrtor  of  an  airy  dream, 
And  gave  his  wrath  another  theme. 

I    "  Denzil,"  he  says,  "though  lowly  laid, 
Wrong  not  the  memory  of  the  dead ; 
For,  while  he  lived,  at  Mortham*s  look 
Thy  very  soul,  Guy  Denzil,  shook  I 
And  when  he  tax'd  thy  breach  of  word 
To  yon  fair  Rose  of  Allenford, 
I  saw  thee  crouch  like  chasten'd  hound. 
Whose  back  the  huntsman's  lash  hath 

found. 
Nor  dare  to  call  his  foreign  wealth 
The  spoil  of  piracy  or  stealth  ; 
He  won  it  bravely  with  his  brand. 
When  Spain  waged  warfare  with  our  land. 
Mark,  too — I  brook  no  idle  jeer, 
Nor  couple  Bertram's  name  with  fear ; 
Mine  is  but  half  the  demon's  lot. 
For  I  believe,  but  tremble  not. — 
Enough  of  this.  —Say,  why  this  hoard 
Thou  deem'st  at  Rokeby  castle  stored ; 
Or  think'st  that  Mortham  would  bestow 
His  treasure  with  his  faction's  foe  ? 


«i 


XXI. 

Soon  quench'd  was  Denzil's  ill-timed 

mirth ; 
Rather  he  would  have  seen  the  earth 
(live  to  ten  thousand  spectres  birth, 
Than  venture  to  awake  to  flame 
The  deadly  wrath  of  Risingham. 


Submiss    he    answer'd, — "  Mortham's 

mind, 
Thou  know'st,  to  joy  was  ill  inclined. 
In  youth,  'tis  said,  a  gallant  free, 
A  lusty  reveller  was  he ; 
But  since  return'd  from  over  sea, 
A  sullen  and  a  silent  mood  • 

Hath  numb'd  the  current  of  his  blood. 
Hence  he  refused  each  kindly  call 
To  Rokeby's  hospitable  hall, 
And  our  stout  knight,  at  dawn  oi  mom 
Who  loved  to  hear  the  bugle-horn, 
Nor  less,  when  eve  his  oaks  embrown'd. 
To  see  the  ruddy  cup  go  round. 
Took  umbrage  that  a  friend  so  near 
Refused  to  share  his  chase  and  cheer ; 
Thus  did  the  kindred  barons  jar, 
Ere  they  divided  in  the  war. 
Yet,  trust  me,  friend,  Matilda  fair 
Of  Mortham's  wealth  is  destined  heir." — 

XXII. 

"  Destined  to  her  !  to  yon  slight  maid ! 
The  prize  my  life  had  wellnigh  paid. 
When  'gainst.  Laroche,  by  Cayo  s  wave, 
I  fought,  my  patron's  wealth  to  save  ! — 
Denzil,  I  knew  him  long,  yet  ne'er 
Knew  him  that  joyous  cavalier. 
Whom  youthful  friends  and  early  fame 
Call'd  soul  of  gallantry  and  game. 
A  moody  man,  he  sought  our  crew, 
Desperate  and  dark,  whom  no  one  knew ; 
And  rose,  as  men  with  us  must  rise, 
By  scorning  life  and  all  its  ties. 
On  each  adventure  rash  he  roved, 
As  danger  for  itself  he  loved  ; 
On  his  sad  brow  nor  mirth  nor  wine 
Could  e'er  one  wrinkled  knot  untwine ; 
111  was  the  omen  if  he  smiled. 
For  'twas  in  peril  stem  and  wild  ; 
But  when  he  laugh'd,  each  luckless  mate 
Might  hold  our  fortune  desperate. 
Foremost  he  fought  in  every  broil. 
Then  scornful  tum'd  him  from  the  spoil ; 
Nay,  often  strove  to  bar  the  way 
Between  his  comrades  and  their  prey ; 
Preaching,  even  then,  to  such  as  we, 
Hot  with  our  dear-bought  victory. 
Of  mercy  and  humanity. 

XXIII. 

"  I  loved  him  well— His  tearless  part, 
His  gallant  leading,  won  my  heart. 
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And  after  each  victorious  fight, 
*Twas  I  that  wran|;led  for  ms  right, 
RedeemM  his  portion  of  the  prey 
That  greedier  mates  had  torn  away : 
In  field  and  storm  thrice  saved  his  life, 
And  once  amid  our  comrades'  strife. — 
Yes,  I  have  loved  thee !   Well  hath  proved 
My  toil,  my  danger,  how  1  loved  ! 
Yet  will  I  mourn  no  more  thy  fate^ 
Ingrate  in  life,  in  death  ingrate. 
Rise  if  thou  canst ! "  he  look'd  around. 
And  sternly  stamp'd  upon  the  ground — 
"  Rise,  with  thy  bearing  proud  and  high. 
Even  as  this  mom  it  met  mine  eye, 
And  give  me,  if  thou  darest,  the  lie  ! " 
He  paused — then,    calm  and  passion- 
freed. 
Bade  Denzil  with  his  tale  proceed. 

XXIV. 

"  Bertram,  to  thee  I  need  not  tell. 
What  thou  hast  cause  to  wot  so  well. 
How  Superstition's  nets  were  twined 
Around  the  Lord  of  Mortham's  mind  ; 
But  since  he  drove  thee  from  his  tower, 
A  maid  he  found  in  Greta's  bower, 
Whose  speech,  like  David's  harp,  had 

sway. 
To  charm  his  evil  fiend  away. 
I  know  not  if  her  features  moved 
Remembrance  of  the  wife  he  loved  ; 
But  he  would  gaze  upon  her  eye. 
Till  his  mood  soften'd  to  a  sigh. 
He,  whom  no  living  mortal  sought 
To  question  of  his  secret  thought, 
Now  every  thought  and  care  confessed 
To  his  fair  niece's  faithful  breast ; 
Nor  was  there  aught  of  rich  and  rare, 
In  earth,  in  ocean,  or  in  air, 
But  it  must  deck  Matilda's  hair. 
'  Her  love  still  bound  him  unto  life ; 
But  then  awoke  the  civil  strife. 
And  menials  bore,  by  his  commands. 
Three  coffers,  with  their  iron  bands, 
From  Mortham's  vault,  at  midnight  deep, 
To  her  lone  bower  in  Rokeby-Keep, 
Ponderous  with  gold  and  plate  of  pride. 
His  gift,  if  he  in  battle  died."— 

XXV. 

**  Then  Denzil,  as  I  guess,  lays  train. 
These  iron-banded  chests  to  gain  ; 


Else,  wherefore  should  he  hover  here, 
Where  many  a  peril  waits  him  near. 
For  all  his  feats  of  war  and  peace. 
For  plundered  boors,  and  harts  of  greese? 
Since  through  the  hamlets  as  he  fared, 
What  hearth  has  Guy's  marauding  spared. 
Or  where  the  chase  that  hath  not  rung 
With  Denzil's  bow,  at  midnight  strung?" 
"  I  hold  my  wont — my  rangers  go. 
Even  now  to  track  a  milk-white  doe. 
By  Rokeby-hall  she  takes  her  lair, 
In  Greta  wood  she  harbours  fair, 
And  when  my  huntsman  marks  her  way, 
Whatthink'st  thou,  Bertram,  of  the  prey? 
Were  Rokeby's  daughter  in  our  power, 
We  rate  her  ransom  at  her  dower." — 


(O 


XXVI. 

Tis  well ! — there's  vengeance  in  the 

thought, 
Matilda  is  by  Wilfrid  sought ; 
And  hot-brain'd  Redmond,  too,  'tis  said. 
Pays  lover's  homage  to  the  maid. 
Bertram  .she  scorn' d— If  met  by  chance, 
She  tum'd   from   me   her   shuddering 

glance, 
Like  a  nice  dame,  that  will  not  brook 
On  what  she  hates  and  loathes  to  look  ; 
She  told  to  Mortham  she  could  ne'er 
Behold  me  without  secret  fear, 
Foreboding  evil : — She  may  rue 
To  find  her  prophecy  fall  true  ! — 
The  war  has  weeded  Rokcby's  train. 
Few  followers  in  his  halls  remain  ; 
If  thy  scheme  miss,  then,  brief  and  bold. 
We  are  enow  to  storm  the  hold  ; 
Bear  off  the  plunder,  and  the  dame. 
And  leave  the  castle  all  in  flame." — 

XXVII. 

"  Still  art  thou  Valour's  venturous  son  I 
Yet  ponder  first  the  risk  to  run  : 
The  menials  of  the  castle,  true. 
And  stubborn  to  their  charge,  though  few. 
The  wall  to  scale — the  moat  to  cross — 

The  wicket -grate — the  inner  fosse" 

— "  Fool !  if  we  blench  for  toys  like  these. 
On  what  fair  guerdon  can  wc  seize  ? 
Our  hardiest  venture,  to  explore 
Some  wretched  peasant's  fenceless  door. 
And  the  best  prize  we  bear  away. 
The  earnings  of  his  sordid  day.  '— 
"  A  while  thy  hasty  taunt  forbear : 
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In  sight  of  road  more  sure  and  fair, 
Thou  would' St  not  choose,  in  blmdfbld 

wrath, 
Or  wantonness,  a  desj)crate  path  ? 
List,  then  ;  —for  vantage  or  assault, 
'B'rora  gikied  vane  to  dungeon  vault, 
Each  pass  of  Rokeby-house  I  know  : 
There  is  one  postern,  dark  and  low, 
That  issues  at  a  secret  spot, 
By  most  neglected  or  forgot. 
Now,  could  a  spial  of  our  train 
On  fair  pretext  admittance  gain. 
That  sally-port  might  be  unbarr'd : 
Then,  vain  were  battlement  and  ward! " — 

XXVIII. 

*'Now  speak'st  thou  well  : — to  me  the 

same 
If  force  or  art  shall  urge  the  game  ; 
Indifferent,  if  like  fox  I  wind. 
Or  spring  like  tiger  on  the  hind. — 
Rat,  hark  !  our  merry  men  so  gay 
Troll  forth  another  roundelay.  — 

Sang. 

"  A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine  ! 
To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid. 

And  press  the  rue  for  wine ! 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green, — 

No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

My  love! 
-No more  of  me  you  knew. 


"  This  mom  is  merry  June,  I  trow. 

The  rose  is  budding  fain  ;* 
But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  snow. 

Ere  we  two  meet  again." 
He  tum'd  his  charger  as  he  spake, 

Upon  the  river  shore. 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake. 

Said,  "  Adieu  for  evermore. 

My  love  ! 
And  adieu  for  evermore." — 


XXIX. 

"  What  youth  is  this,  your  band  iunozig, 
The  best  for  minstrelsy  and  song? 
In  his  wild  notes  seem  aptly  met 
A  strain  of  pleasure  and  regret." — 
"  Edmimd  of  Winston  is  his  name  • 
The  hamlet  sounded  with  the  fame 
Of  early  hopes  his  childhood  gave, — 
Now  center  d  all  in  Brignall  cave ! 
I  watch  him  well — his  wayward  course 
Shows  oft  a  tincture  of  remorse. 
Some  early  love-shaft  grazed  his  heart. 
And  oft  the  scar  will  ache  and  smart. 
Yet  is  he  useful ; — of  the  rest. 
By  fits,  the  darling  and  the  jest. 
His  harp,  his  story,  and  his  lay. 
Oft  aid  the  idle  hours  away  : 
When  unemployed,  each  fiery  mate 
Is  ripe  for  mutinous  debate. 
He  tuned  his  strings  e'en  now — again 
He  wakes  them,  with  a  blither  strain. 


•» 


XXX. 

Seng. 

ALLEN -A- DALE. 

Allen-a-Dale  has  no  fiigot  for  burning, 
AlIen-a-Dale  has  no  furrow  for  turning, 
Allen-a-Dale  has  no  fleece  for  the  spinning. 
Yet  Allen-a-Dale  has  red  gold  for  the  winning. 
Come,  read  me  my  riddle  !  come,  hearken  n^y  tale  ! 
And  tell  me  the  craft  of  bold  Allen-a>Dale. 
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The  Baron  of  Ravensworth  prances  in  pride, 
And  he  views  his  domains  upon  Arkindale  side. 
The  mere  for  his  net,  and  the  land  for  his  game, 
The  chase  for  the  wild,  and  the  park  for  the  tame.; 
Yet  the  fish  of  the  lake,  and  the  deer  of  the  vale, 
.Are  less  free  toLord-Dacre  than  Ailen-a-Dale  ! 

Allen-a-Dale  was  ne^er  belted  a  knight, 
Though  his  spur  be  as  sharp,  and  his  blade  be  as  bright ; 
-Allen-a-Dale  is  no  baron  or  lord. 
Yet  twenty  tall  yeomen  will  draw  at  his  woid  ; 
.And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  will  vail. 
Who  at  Rere-cross  on  Stanmore  meets  AUen-a^Dale ! 

Allen-a-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come ; 
The  mother,  she  ask'd  of  his  household  snd  home : 
"Though  the  castle  of  Richmond  stand  fair  on  the  hiU, 
^y  hall,"  quoth  bold  Allen,  "  shows  gallanter  still ; 
rris  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,-  vrith  its  crescent  so  pale. 
And  with  all  its  bright  spangles  1 "  said  Allen^a-Dale. 

The  father  was  steel,  and  the  mother  was  stone ; 
They  lifted  the  latch,  and  they  bade  him  be  gone.; 
But  loud,  on  the  morrow,  their  wail  and  their  cry  : 
He  had  laughed  on  the  lass  with  his  bonny  black  eye^ 
•And  she  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love-tale, 
^And  the  youth  it  was  told  by  was  AUen-a-Dale ! 


XXXL 

"  Thou  see'st  that,  whether  sad  or.  gay, 
Love  mingles  ever  in  his  lay. 
But  when  bis  boyish  wayward  fit 
Is  o'er,  he  hath  address  and  wit ; 
O !  'tis  a  brain  of  fire,  can  ape 
Each  dialect,  each  various  shape." — 
"  Nay,  then,  to  aid  thy  project,  Guy— ^ 
Soft !  who  comes  here  ?  " — "My  trusty  spy. 
Speak,  Hamlin!  hast  thou. lodged  our 

deer?"— 
•*  I  have — but  two  jfeiir  stags  are  near. 
I  watch'd  her,  as  she  slowly  stray'd 
From  Egliston  up  Thorsgill  glade  ; 
But  Wilfrid  Wyclifife  sought  her  side, 
And  then  young  Redmond,  in  his  pride, 
Shot  down  to  meet  them  on  their  way : 
Much,  as  it  seem'd,  was  theirs  to  say : 
There's  time  to  pitch  both  toil  and  net, 
Before  their  path  be  homeward  set" 
A  hurried  and  a  whisper'd  speech 
Did  Bertram's  will  to  Denzil  teach; 
Who,  turning  to  the  robber  band. 
Bade  four,  the  bcavest,  take  the  brand. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 

I. 
When  Denmark^s  raven  soar'd  on  high, 
Triumphant  through  Northumbrian  sky, 
Till,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
Bade  Reged's  Britons  dread  the  yoke, 
And  the  broad  shadow  of  her  wmg 
Blacken'd  each  cataract  and  spring, 
Where  Tees  in  tumult  leaves  his  source. 
Thundering  o'er  Caldron   and  High- 
Force  ; 
Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
Fix'd  on  each  vale  a  Runic  name, 
Rear'd  high  their  altar's  rugged  stone. 
And  gave   their   Gods   the  land  they 

won. 
Then,  Balder,  one  bleak  garth  was  thine. 
And  one  sweet  brooklet's  silver  line. 
And  Woden's  Crofl  did  title  gain 
From  the  stem  Father  of  the  Slain; 
But  to  the  Monarch  of  the  Mace, 
That  held  in  fight  the  foremost  place, 
To  Odin's  son,  and  Sifia's  spouse. 
Near  Stratforth  high  they  paid  theirvows, 
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Remember'd  Thor's  victorious  fiime, 
And  gave  the  dell  the  Thunderer's  name. 

IT. 

Yet  Scald  or  Kemper  err'd,  I  ween, 
Who  gave  that  sott  and  quiet  scene, 
With  ail  its  varied  light  and  shade, 
And  every  little  sunny  glade, 
And  the  blithe  brook  that  strolls  along 
Its  pebbled  bed  with  summer  song. 
To  ihe  grim  God  of  blood  and  scar, 
The  grisly  Kin^  of  Northern  War. 
O,  better  were  its  banks  assigned 
To  spirits  of  a  gentler  kind  ! 
For  where  the  thicket-groups  recede, 
And  the  rath  primrose  decks  the  mead. 
The  velvet  grass  seems  carpet  meet 
For  the  light  fairies'  lively  feet. 
Yon  tufted  knoll,  with  daisies  strown,  * 
Might  make  proud  Oberon  a  throne. 
While,  hidden  in  the  thicket  nigh. 
Puck  should  brood  o'er  his  frolic  sly  ; 
And  where  profuse  the  wood-vetch  clings 
Round  ash  and  elm,  in  verdant  rings, 
Its  pale  and  azure- pencil  I'd  flower 
Should  canopy  Titania's  bower. 

III. 

Here  rise  no  cliffs  the  vale  to  shade ; 
But,  skirting  every  sunny  glade, 
In  fair  variety  of  green 
The  woodland  lends  its  silvan  screen. 
Hoary,  yet  haughty,  frowns  the  oak, 
Its  boughs  by  weight  of  ages  broke  ; 
And  towers  erect,  in  sable  spire. 
The  pine-tree  scathed  by  lightning-fire ; 
The  drooping  a.sh  and  birch,  between, 
Hang  their  fair  tresses  oVr  the  green, 
And  all  beneath,  at  random  grow 
Each  coppice  dwarf  of  varied  show, 
Or,  round  the  stems  profusely  twined, 
Fling  summer  odours  on  the  wind. 
Such  varied  group  U rhino's  hand 
Round  Him  of  Tarsus  nobly  plann'd, 
What  time  he  bade  proud  Athens  own 
On  Mars's  Mount  the  God  Unknown  ! 
Then  grey  Philosophy  stood  nigh. 
Though  bent  by  age,  in  spirit  high  : 
There  rose  the  scar-seam'd  veteran*s 

spear. 
There  Grecian  Beauty  bent  to  hear. 
While  Childhood  at  her  foot  was  placed, 
Or  clung  delighted  to  her  waist. 


I 


IV. 

"  And  rest  we  here,"  Matilda  said. 
And  sat  her  in  the  varying  shade. 
"  Chance-met,  we  well  may  steal  an  hour. 
To  friendship  due  from  fortune's  power. 
Thou,  Wilfrid,  ever  kind,  must  lend 
Thy  counsel  to  thy  sister*friend ; 
And,  Redmond,  thou,  at  my  bdiest. 
No  farther  urge  thy  desperate  'quest 
For  to  my  care  a  charge  is  left, 
Dangerous  to  one  of  aid  bereft, 
Welmigh  an  orphan,  and  alone, 
Captive  her  sire,  her  house  o'erthrown.** 
Wilfrid,  with  wonted  kindness  graoed. 
Beside  her  on  the  turf  she  placed ; 
Then  paused,  with  downcast  look  andejrc^ 
Nor  bade  young  Redmond  seat  him  nigh. 
Her  conscious  diffidence  he  saw. 
Drew  backward  as  in  modest  awe, 
And  sat  a  little  space  removed. 
Unmarked  to  gaze  on  her  he  loved. 

V. 

Wreathed  in  its  dark-brown  rings, herhair 
Half  kid  Matilda's  forehead  £ur, 
Half  hid  and  half  reveal'd  to  view 
Her  full  dark  eye  of  hazel  hue. 
The  rose,  with  faint  and  feeble  streak. 
So  slighUy  tinged  the  maiden's  cheek. 
That  vou  had  said  her  hue  was  pale  ; 
But  if  she  faced  the  summer  gale, 
Or  spoke,  or  sung,  or  quicker  mored. 
Or  heard  the  praise  of  those  she  lored* 
Or  when  of  interest  was  express'd 
Aught  that  waked  feeling  in  her  breast^ 
The  mantling  blood  in  ready  plaj 
Rivall'd  the  blush  of  rising  day. 
There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 
A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  face^ 
That  suited  well  the  forehead  high. 
The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast  eye ; 
The  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 
In  duty  firm,  compos  d,  resigned ; — 
'Tis  that  which  Roman  art  has  given. 
To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  of  Heaven. 
In  hours  of  sport,  that  mood  gave  way 
To  Fancy's  light  and  frolic  play ; 
And  when  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  son^ 
In  harmless  mirth  sped  time  along. 
Full  oft  her  doting  sire  would  call 
His  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  all. 
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But  days  of  war,  and  civil  crime, 
Allowed  but  ill  such  festal  time, 
And  her  soft  pensiveness  of  brow 
Had  deepened  into  sadness  now. 
In  Marston  field  her  father  ta'en, 
Her  friends  dispersed,  brave  Mortham 

slain, 
While  every  ill  her  soul  foretold. 
From  Oswjild's  thirst  of  power  and  gold. 
And  boding  thoughts  that  she  must  part 
With  a  soft  vision  of  her  heart, — 
All  lowered  around  the  lovely  maid, 
To  darken  her  dejection's  shade. 

VI. 

Who  has  not  heard — while  Erin  yet 
Strove  'gainst  the  Saxon's  iron  bit — 
Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  O'Neale 
In  English  blood  imbrued  his  steel. 
Against  St  George's  cross  blazed  high 
The  banners  of  his  Tanistrv, 
To  fiery  Essex  gave  the  foil. 
And  reign'd  a  prince  on  Ulster's  soil  ? 
But  chief  arose  his  victor  pride, 
When  that  brave  Marshal  fought  and 

died. 
And  Avon-Duff  to  ocean  bore 
His  billows  red  with  Saxon  gore. 
HTwas  first  in  that  disastrous  fight, 
Rokeby  and  Mortham  proved  their  might 
There  had  they  fallen  amongst  the  rest, 
But  pity  touch'd  a  chieftain's  breast ; 
The  Tanist  he  to  great  O'Neale  ; 
He  check'd  his  foflowers'  bloody  zeal, 
To  quarter  took  the  kinsmen  bold, 
And  bore  them  to  his  mountain-hold. 
Gave  them  each  silvan  joy  to  know, 
Slieve-Donard's  cliffs  and  woods  could 

show. 
Shared  with  them  Erin's  festal  cheer, 
Show'd  them  the  chase  of  wolf  and  deer, 
And,  when  a  fitting  time  was  come. 
Safe  and  unransom  d  sent  them  home, 
Loaded  with  many  a  gift,  to  prove 
A  generous  foe's  respect  and  love. 

VII. 

Years  speed  away.     On  Rokeby's  head 
Some  touch  of  early  snow  was  shed  ; 
Calm  he  enjoy* d,  by  Greta's  wave. 
The  peacewhich  James  the  Peaceful  ^ve, 
While  Mortham  far  beyond  the  main. 
Waged  his  fierce  wars  on  Indian  Spain.  — 


It  chanced  upon  a  wintry  night, 
That  whiten'd  Stanmore's  stormy  height. 
The  chase  was  o'er,  the  stag  was  kiU'd, 
In  Rokeby  hall  the  cups  were  fill'd. 
And  by  the  huge  stone  chimney  sate. 
The  Knight  in  hospitable  state. 
Moonless  the  sky,  the  hour  was  late, 
When  a  loud  summons  shook  the  gate, 
And  sore  for  entrance  and  for  aid 
A  voice  of  foreign  accent  pray'd. 
The  portir  answer'd  to  the  call. 
And  instant  rush'd  into  the  hall 
A  Man,  whose  aspect  and  attire 
Startled  the  circle  by  the  fire. 

VIII. 

His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread 
Around  his  bare  and  matted  head  ; 
On  leg  and  thigh,  close  stretch'd  and  trim, 
His  vesture  show'd  the  sinewy  limb  ; 
In  saffron  dyed,  a  linen  vest 
Was  frequent  folded  round  his  breast ; 
A  mantle  long  and  loose  he  wore, 
Shaggy  with  ice,  and  stain'd  with  gore. 
He  clasp'd  a  burden  to  his  heart. 
And,  resting  on  a  knotted  dart, 
The  snow  from  hair  and  beard  he  shook. 
And  round  him  gazed  with  wilder'd  look. 
Then  up  the  hall,  with  staggering  pace. 
He  hasten'd  by  the  blaze  to  place. 
Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air. 
His  load,  a  Boy  of  beauty  rare.' 
To  Rokeby,  next,  he  loutcd  low, 
Then  stood  erect  his  tale  to  show. 
With  wild  majestic  port  and  tone. 
Like  envoy  of'^some  barbarous  throne. 
**  Sir  Richard,  Lord  of  Rokeby,  hear ! 
Turlough  O'Neale  salutes  thee  dear  ; 
He  graces  thee,  and  to  thy  care 
Young  Redmond  gives,  his  grandson  fair. 
He  bids  thee  breed  him  as  thy  son, 
For  Turlough's  days  of  joy  are  done ; 
And  other  lords  have  seized  his  land. 
And  faint  and  feeble  is  his  hand  ; 
And  all  the  glory  of  Tyrone 
Is  like  a  morning  vapour  fiown. 
To  bind  the  duty  on  thy  soul. 
He  bids  thee  think  on  Erin's  bowl  I 
If  any  wrong  the  young  O'Neale, 
He  bids  thee  think  of  Erin's  steel. 
To  Mortham  first  this  charge  was  due. 
But,  in  his  absence,  honours  you. — 
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Now  is  my  master's  message  by, 
And  Ferraught  will  contented  die. 


It 


IX. 

His  look  grew  fix'd,  his  cheek  grew  pale, 
He  sunk  when  he  had  told  his  tale ; 
For,  hid  beneath  his  mantle  wide, 
A  mortal  wound  was  in  his  side. 
Vain  was  all  aid — in  terror  iVild, 
And  sorrow,  scream' d  the  orphan  Child. 
Poor  Ferraught  raised  his  wistful  eyes, 
And  faintly  strove  to  soothe  his  cries ; 
All  reckless  of  his  dying  pain. 
He  blest,  and  blest  him  o'er  again  ! 
And  kiss'd  the  little  hands  outspread, 
And  kiss'd  and  cross'd  the  infant  head, 
And,  in  his  native  tongue  and  phrase, 
Pray'd  to  each  saint  to  watch  his  days ; 
Then  all  his  strength  together  drew. 
The  charge  to  Rokeby  to  renew. 
When  half  was  falter'd  from  his  breast, 
And  half  by  dving  signs  exoress'd, 
"  Bless  the  O'Neale  ! "  he  famtly  said, 
And  thus  the  faithful  spirit  fled. 

X. 

'Twas  long  ere  soothing  might  prevail 
Upon  the  Child  to  end  the  tale  : 
And  then  he  said,  that  from  his  home 
His  grandsire  had  been  forced  to  roam, 
Which  had  not  been  if  Redmond's  hand 
Had  but  had  strength  to  draw  the  brand, 
The  brand  of  Lenaugh  More  the  Red, 
That  hung  beside  the  grey  wolf's  head. — 
"Twas  from  his  broken  phrase  descried, 
His  foster  father  was  his  guide, 
Who,  in  his  charge,  from  Ulster  bore 
Letters,  and  gifts  a  goodly  store  ; 
But  ruffians  met  them  in  the  wood, 
Ferraught  in  battle  boldly  stood. 
Till  wounded  and  o'erpower'd  at  length, 
And  stripp'd  of  all,  his  failing  strength 
Just  bore  him  here — and  then  the  child 
Kenew'd  again  his  moaning  wild. 

XI. 

The  tear,  down  childhood's  cheek  that 

flows. 
Is  like  the  dewdrop  on  the  rose  ; 
When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. 
Won  by  their  care,  the  orphan  Child 
Soon  on  his  new  protector  smiled. 


With  dimpled  cheek  and  eye  so  fair, 
Through  his  thick  curls  of  flaxen  hair. 
But  blithest  laugh'd  that  cheek  and  eye, 
When  Rokeby's  little  Maid  was  nigh  ; 
'Twas  his,  with  elder  brother  s  pride, 
Matilda's  tottering  steps  to  guide  ; 
His  native  lays  in  Irish  tongue, 
To  soothe  her  infant  ear  he  sung. 
And  primrose  twined  with  daisy  fiaur, 
To  form  a  chaplet  for  her  hair. 
By  lawn,  by  grove,  by  brooklet's  strand. 
The  children  still  were  hand  in  hand. 
And  good  Sir  Richard  smiling  eyed 
The  early  knot  so  kindly  tied. 

XII. 

But  summer  months  bring  wilding  shoot 
From  bud  to  bloom,  from  bloom  to  fruit; 
And  years  draw  on  our  human  span, 
From  child  to  boy,  from  boy  to  man; 
And  soon  in  Rokeby's  woods  is  seen 
A  gallant  boy  in  hunter's  green. 
He  loves  to  wake  the  felon  boar. 
In  his  dark  haunt  on  Greta's  shore, 
And  loves,  against  the  deer  so  dun, 
To  draw  the  shaft,  or  lift  the  gun  : 
Yet  more  he  loves,  in  autumn  primes 
The  hazel's  spreading  boughs  to  climb, 
And  down  its  cluster'd  stores  to  hail. 
Where  young  Matilda  holds  her  veiL 
And  she,  whose  veil  receives  the  shower, 
Is  alter'd  too,  and  knows  her  power ; 
Assumes  a  moni tress's  pride. 
Her    Redmond's   dangerous   sports  to 

chide  ; 
Yet  listens  still  to  hear  him  tell 
How  the  erim  wild-boar  fought  and  fell, 
How  at  his  fall  the  bugle  rung, 
Till  rock  and  greenwood  answer  flung ; 
Then  blesses  her,  that  man  can  find 
A  pastime  of  such  savage  kind ! 

XIII. 

But  Redmond  knew  to  weave  his  tale 
So  well  with  praise  of  wood  and  dale. 
And  knew  so  well  each  point  to  trace, 
Gives  living  interest  to  the  chase. 
And  knew  so  well  o'er  all  to  throw 
His  spirit's  wild  romantic  glow. 
That,  while  she  blamed,  and  while  she 

fear'd. 
She  loved  each  venturous  tale  she  heanl. 
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Oft,  too,  when  drifted  snow  and  rain 
To  bower  and  hall  their  steps  restrain, 
Together  they  explored  the  page 
■  Of  glowing  bard  or  gifted  sage ; 
Oft,  placed  the  evening  fire  beside, 
The  minstrel  art  alternate  tried. 
While  gladsome  harp  and  lively  lay 
Bade  winter-night  flit  fast  away  : 
Thus,  from  their  childhood  blending  still 
Their  sport,  their  study,  and  their  skill. 
An  union  of  the  soul  they  prove. 
But  must  not  think  that  it  was  love. 
But  though  they  dared  not,  envious  Fame 
Soon  dared  to  give  that  union  name  ; 
And  when  so  often,  side  by  side, 
From  year  to  year  the  pair  she  eyed. 
She  sometimes  blamed   the  good  old 

Knight, 
'As  dull  of  ear  and  dim  of  sight. 
Sometimes  his  purpose  would  declare. 
That  young  O'Neale  should  wed  his  heir. 

XIV. 

The  suit  of  Wilfrid  rent  disguise 
And  bandage  from  the  lovers'  eyes  ; 
Twas  plain  that  Oswald,  for  his  son. 
Had  Rokeby's  favour  wellnigh  won. 
Nowmust  they  meet  with  changcof  cheer, 
With  mutual  looks  of  shame  and  fear  ; 
Now  must  Matilda  stray  apart, 
To-school  her  disobedient  heart: 
And  Redmond  now  alons  must  rue 
The  love  he  never  can  subdue. 
But  factions  rose,  and  Rokeby  sware. 
No  rebel's  son  should  wed  his  heir ; 
And  Redmond,  nurtured  while  a  child 
In  many  a  hard's  traditions  wild. 
Now  sought  the  lonely  wood  or  stream. 
To  cherish  there  a  happier  dream, 
Of  maiden  won  by  sword  or  lance. 
As  in  the  regions  of  romance ; 
And  count  the  heroes  of  his  Une, 
Great  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nine, 
Shane- Dymas  wild,  and  Geraldine, 
And  Connan-more,  who  vow'd  his  race 
For  ever  to  the  fight  and  chase, 
.And  cursed  him,  of  his  lineage  bom, 
Should  sheathe  the  sword  to  reap  the  com, 
Or  leave  the  mountain  and  the  wold. 
To  shroud  himself  in  castled  hold. 
From  such  examf>les  hope  he  drew, 
And.brighten'd:as  the  trumpet  blew. 


XV. 

If  brides  were  won  by  heart  and  blade, 
Redmond  had  both  his  cause  to  aid. 
And  all  beside  of  nurture  rare 
That  might  beseem  a  baron's  heir. 
Turlough  O'Neale,  in  Erin's  strife, 
On  Rokeby's  Lord  bestow'd  his  life. 
And  well  did  Rokeby's  generous  Knight 
Young  Redmond  for  the  deed  requite. 
Nor  was  his  liberal  care  and  cost 
Upon  the  gallant  stripling  lost : 
Seek  the  North'Riding  broad  and  wid^, 
Like  Redmond  none  could  steed  bestride; 
From  Tynemouth  search  to  Cumberland, 
Like  Redmond  none  could  wield  a  brand; 
And  then,  of  humour  kind  and  free. 
And  bearing  him  to  each  degree 
With  frank  and  fearless  courtesy. 
There  never  youth  was  form'd  to  steal 
Upon-  the  heart  like  brave  O'Neale. 

XVI. 

Sir  Richnrd  loved  him  as  his  son ; 
And  when  the  days  of  peace  were  done, 
And  to  the  gales  of  war  he  gave 
The  banner  of  his  sires  to  wave, 
Redmond,  distinguish'd  by  his  care. 
He  chose  that  honour'd  flag  to  bear. 
And  named  his  page,  the  next  d^ree 
In  that  old  time  to  chivalry. 
In  five  pitch'd  fields  he  well  maintain'd 
The  honour'd  place  his  worth  obtain'd. 
And  high  was  Redmond's  youthful  name 
Blazed  in  the  roll  of  martial  fame. 
Had  fortune  smiled  on  Marston  fight. 
The  eve  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight; 
Twice,  'mid  the  battle's  doubtful  strife. 
Of  Rokebv's  Lord  he  saved  the  life, 
But  when  he  saw  him  prisoner  made. 
He  kiss'd  and  then  resign'd  his  blades 
And  yielded  him  an  easy  prey 
To  those  who  led  the  Knight  away ; 
Resolved  Matilda's  sire  should  prove 
In  prison,  as  in  fight,  his  love. 

XVII. 

When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 
'Tis  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  a  shower, 
A  watery  ray,  an  instant  seen 
The  darkly  closing  clouds  between. 
As  Redmond  on  the  turf  reclined, 
The  past  and  present  611'd  his  mind  : 
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"It  was  not  thus,"  Affection  said, 
"  I  dream'd  of  my  return,  dear  maid  1 
Not  thus,  when  from  thy  trembling  hand, 
I  took  the  banner  and  the  brand. 
When  round  me,  as  the  bugles  blew. 
Their  blades  three  hundred  warriors 

drew. 
And,  while  the  standard  I  unroll'd, 
Clash*d  their  bright  arms,  with  clamour 

bold. 
Where  is  that  banner  now  ? — its  pride 
Lies  whelm'd  in  Ouse's  sullen  tide  ! 
Where  now  these  warriors? — in  their 

gore, 
They  cumber  Marston's  dismal  moor ! 
And  what  avails  a  useless  brand. 
Held  by  a  captive's  shackled  hand, 
That  only  would  his  life  retain. 
To  aid  thy  sire  to  bear  his  chain  !** 
Thus  Redmond  to  himself  apart ; 
Nor  lighter  was  his  rival's  heart ; 
For  Wilfrid,  while  his  generous  soul 
Disdain'd  to  profit  by  control. 
By  many  a  sign  could  mark  too  plain. 
Save  with  such   aid,  his   hopes  were 

vain. — 
But  now  Matilda's  accents  stole 
On  the  dark  visions  of  their  soul, 
And  bade  their  mournful  musing  fly, 
Like  mist  before  the  zephyr's  sigh. 

XVIII. 

"  I  need  not  to  my  friends  recall, 
How  Mortham  shunn'd  my  father's  hall ; 
A  man  of  silence  and  of  woe^ 
Yet  ever  anxious  to  bestow 
On  my  poor  self  whate'er  could  prove 
A  kinsman's  confidence  and  love. 
My  feeble  aid  could  sometimes  chase 
The  clouds  of  sorrow  for  a  space  : 
But  oftener,  fix'd  beyond  my  power, 
I  mark'd  his  deep  despondence  lower. 
One  dismal  cause,  by  all  unguess'd. 
His  fearful  confidence  confess'd  ; 
And  twice  it  was  my  hap  to  see 
Examples  of  that  agony. 
Which  for  a  season  can  o'erstrain 
And  wreck  the  structure  of  the  brain. 
He  had  the  awful  power  to  know 
The  approaching  mental  overthrow. 
And  while  his  mind  had  courage  yet 
To  straggle  with  the  dreadful  ht. 


/_. 


The  victim  writhed  against  its  throes, 
Like  wretch  beneath  a  murderer's  blows. 
This  malady,  I  well  could  mark. 
Sprang  from  some  direful  cause  and  daik ; 
But  still  he  kept  its  source  conceai'd, 
Till  arming  for  the  civil  field ; 
Then  in  my  charge  he  bade  me  bold 
A  treasure  huge  of  gems  and  gold. 
With  this  disjointed  dismal  scroll. 
That  tells  the  secret  of  his  soul. 
In  such  wild  words  as  oft  betray 
A  mind  by  anguish  forced  astray." 

XIX. 

mortham's  history. 

"  Matilda  !  thou  hast  seen  me  start. 
As  if  a  dagger  thrill'd  my  heart, 
When  it  has  happ'd  some  casual  phrase 
Waked  memory  of  my  former  days. 
Believe,  that  few  can  backward  cast 
Their  thoughts  with  pleasure  on  the  past; 
But  I ! — my  youth  was  rash  and  vain, 
And  blood  and  rage  my  manhood  stain, 
And  my  grey  hairs  must  now  descend 
To  my  cold  grave  without  a  friend ! 
Even  thou,  Matilda,  wilt  disown 
Thy  kinsman,  when  his  guilt  is  known. 
And  must  I  lift  the  bloody  veil. 
That  hides  my  dark  and  fatal  tale  I 
I  must — I  will — Pale  phantom,  cease  \ 
Leave  me  one  little  hour  in  peace  I 
Thus  haunted,  think 'st  thou  I  have  skill 
Thine  own  commission  to  fulfil? 
Or,  while  thoupoint'st  with  gesture  fierce, 
Thy  blighted  cheek,  thy  bloody  hearse^ 
How  can  I  paint  thee  as  thou  wert. 
So  fair  in  face,  so  warm  in  heart ! — 

XX. 

"Yes,  she  was  fair  ! — Matilda,  thou 
Hast  a  soft  sadness  on  thy  brow ; 
But  hers  was  like  the  sunny  glow. 
That  laughs  on  earth  and  all  below ! 
We  wedded  secret— there  was  need — 
Differing  in  country  and  in  creed  ; 
And  when  to  Mortham's  tower  she  came. 
We  mentioned  not  her  race  and  name^ 
Until  thy  sire,  who  fought  afar. 
Should  turn  him  home  from  foreign 
On  whose  kind  influence  we  relied 
To  soothe  her  father's  ire  and  pride. 
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Few  months  we  lived  retired,  unknown. 
To  all  but  one  dear  friend  alone, 
One  darling  friend — I  spare  his  shame, 
I  will  not  write  the  villain's  name  ! 
My  trespasses  I  might  forget, 
And  sue  in  vengeance  for  the  debt 
Due  by  a  brother  worm  to  me. 
Ungrateful  to  God's  clemency. 
That  spared  mc  penitential  time. 
Nor  cut  me  off  amid  my  crime. — 

XXL 

"  A  kindly  smile  to  all  she  lent, 
Rut  on  her  husband's  friend  'twas  bent 
So  kind,  that  from  its  harmless  glee. 
The  wretch  misconstrued  villany. 
Repulsed  in  his  presumptuous  love, 
A  vengeful  snare  the  traitor  wove. 
Alone  we  sat— the  flask  had  flow'd, 
My  blood  with  heat  unwonted  glow'd. 
When  through  the  alley 'd  walk  we  spied 
With  hurried  step  my  Edith  glide. 
Cowering  beneath  the  verdant  screen, 
As  one  unwilling  to  be  seen. 
Words  cannot  paint  the  fiendish  smile 
That  curl'd  the  traitor's  cheek  the  while ! 
Fiercely  I  question'd  of  the  cause ; 
He  made  a  cold  and  artful  pause. 
Then  pray'd   it   might  not   chafe   my 

mood — 
*  There  was  a  gallant  in  the  wood  !  * 
We  had  been  shooting  at  the  deer ; 
My  cross-bow  (evil  chance  ! )  was  near : 
That  ready  weapon  of  my  wrath 
I  caught,  and,  hasting  up  the  path. 
In  the  yew  grove  my  wile  I  found, 
A  stranger  s  arms  her  neck  had  bound  ! 
I  mark'd  his  heart — the  bow  I  drew— 
I  loosed  the  shaft — 'twas  more  than  true ! 
I  found  my  Edith's  dying  charms 
Lock'd  in  her  murder'd  brother's  arms ! 
He  came  in  secret  to  inquire 
Her  state,  and  reconcile  her  sire. 

XXII. 

"  All  fled  my  rage— the  villain  first, 
Whose  craft  my  jealousy  had  nursed  ; 
He  sought  in  far  and  foreign  clime 
To  'scape  the  vengeance  of  his  crime. 
The  manner  of  the  slaughter  done 
Was  known  to  few,  my  guilt  to  oone ; 


Some  tale  my  faithful  steward  framed — 
I  know  not  what — of  shaft  mis-aim'd  ; 
And  even  from  those  the  act  who  knew. 
He  hid  the  hand  from  which  it  flew. 
Untouch'd  by  human  laws  I  stood, 
But  God  had  heard  the  cry  of  blood ! 
There  is  a  blank  upon  my  mind, 
A  fearful  vision  ill-defined, 
Of  raving  till  my  flesh  was  torn. 
Of  dungeon-bolts  and  fetters  worn — 
And  when  I  waked  to  woe  more  mild. 
And  question'd  of  my  infant  child — 
(Have  I  not  written,  that  she  bare 
A  boy,  like  summer  morning  fair  ? ) — 
With  looks  confused  my  menials  tell 
That  armed  men  in  Mortham  dell 
Beset  the  nurse's  evening  way. 
And  bore  her,  with  her  charge,  away. 
My  faithless  friend,  and  none  but  he. 
Could  profit  by  this  villany ; 
Him  then,  I  sought,  with  purpose  dread 
Of  treble  vengeance  on  his  head  ! 
He  'scaped  me — but  my  bosom's  wound 
Some  faint  relief  from  wandering  found; 
And  over  distant  land  and  sea 
I  bore  my  load  of  misery. 

XXIII. 

"  'Twas  then  that  fate  my  footsteps  led 
Among  a  daring  crew  and  dread. 
With  whom  full  oft  my  hated  life 
I  ventured  in  such  desperate  strife, 
That  even  my  fierce  associates  saw 
My  frantic  deeds  with  doubt  and  awe. 
Much  then  I  learned,  and  much  can  show. 
Of  human  guilt  and  human  woe. 
Yet  ne'er  have,  in  my  wanderings,  known 
A  wretch,  whose  sorrows  match'd  my 

own ! — 
It  chanced,  that  after  battle  fray. 
Upon  the  bloody  field  we  lay ; 
The  yellow  moon  her  lustre  shed 
Upon  the  wounded  and  the  dead. 
While,  sense  in  toil  and  wassail  drown'd. 
My  ruflian  comrades  slept  around. 
There  came  a  voice — its  silver  tone 
Was  soft,  Matilda,  as  thine  own — 
'  Ah,  wretch  !  *  it  said,  *  what  makett 

thou  here. 
While  unavenged  my  bloody  bier, 
While  unprotected  lives  mine  heir. 
Without  a  father's  name  and  care ?' 
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XXIV. 

"  I  heard  — obey  *d — and  homeward  drew; 
The  fiercest  of  our  desperate  crew- 
I  brought,  at  time  of  need  to  aid 
My  purposed  vengeance,  long  dela/d. 
But,  humble  be  my  thanks  to  Heaven, 
That  better  hopes  and  thoughts  has  given, 
And  by  our  Lord's  dear  prayer  has  taught, 
Mercy  by  mercy  must  be  bought ! — 
Let  me  in  misery  rejoice — 
I've  seen  his  face — I  ve  heard  his  voice — 
I  claim'd  of  him  my  only  child — 
As  he  disown 'd  the  theft,  he  smiled ! 
That  very  calm  and  callous  look, 
That  fiendish  sneer  his  visage  took. 
As  when  he  said,  in  scomfiu  mood, 
*  There  is  a  gallant  in  the  wood  ! ' — 
I  did  not  slay  him  as  he  stood — 
All  praise  be  to  my  Maker  given  1 
Long  suffraiice  is  one  path  to  heaven." 

XXV. 

Thus  far  the  woful  tale  was  heard, 
When  something  in  the  thicket  stirr'd. 
Up  Redmond  sprung  ;  the  villain  Guy, 
(For  he  it  was  tliat  lurk'd  so  nigh,) 
Drew  back — he  durst  not  cross  his  steel 
A  moment's  space  with  brave  O'Neale, 
P'or  all  the  treasured  gold  that  rests 
In  Mortham's  iron-banded  chests. 
Redmond  resumed  his  seat ; — he  said, 
Some  roe  was  rustfing  ii  the  shade. 
Bertram  laugh'd  grimly  when  he  saw 
His  timorous  comrade  backward  draw ; 
"  A  trusty  mate  art  thou,  to  fear 
A  single  arm.  and  aid  so  near  ! 
Yet  have  I  seen  thee  mark  a  deer. 
Give  me  thy  carabine — I'll  show 
An  art  that  thou  wilt  gladly  know. 
How  thou  may'st  safely  quell  a  foe." 

XXVL 

On  hands  and  knees  fierce  Bertram  drew 
The  spreading  birch  and  hazels  through. 
Till  he  had  Redmond  full  in  view  ; 
The  gun  he  levell'd— Mark  like  this 
Was  Bertram  never  known  to  miss, 
When  fair  opposed  to  aim  there  sate 
An  object  of  his  mortal  hate. 
That  day  young  Redmond's  death  had 

seen. 
But  twice  Matilda  came  between 


The  carabine  and  Redmond's  breast, 
Just  ere  the  spring  his  finger  press'd. 
A  deadly  oath  the  ruffian  swore, 
But  yet  his  fell  design  forebore  : 
"  It  ne'er,"  he  mutter'd  "shall  be  said. 
That  thus  I  scath'd  thee,  haughty  maid  !" 
Then  moved  to  seek  more  open  aim. 
When  to  his  side  Guy  Denzil  came  : 
"  Bertram  forbear  ! — we  are  undone 
For  ever,  if  thou  fire  the  gun. 
By  all  the  fiends,  an  armed  force 
Descends  the  dell,  of  foot  and  horse  ! 
We  perish  if  they  hear  a  shot — 
Madman  !  we  have  a  safer  plot — 
Nay,  friend,  be  ruled,  and  bear  thee  back ! 
Behold,  down  yonder  hollow  track. 
The  warlike  leader  of  the  band 
Comes,  with  his  broadsword  inhishand." 
Bertram  look'd  up  ;  he  saw,  he  knew 
That  Denzil's  fears  had  counsell'd  true, 
Then  cursed  his  fortune  and  withdrew, 
Threaded  the  woodlands  undescried. 
And  gain'd  the  cave  on  Greta  side. 

XXVIL 

They  whom  dark  Bertram,  in.  his  wrath, 
Doom'd  to  captivity  or  death. 
Their  thoughts  to  one  sad  subject  lent. 
Saw  not  nor  heard  the  ambushment 
Heedless  and  unconcem'd  they  sate, 
While  on  the  very  verge  oi  fate ; 
Heedless  and  unconcem'd  remain'd, 
When  Heaven  the  murderer's  arm  re- 
strain'd  ; 
As  ships  drift  darkling  down  the  tidc^ 
Nor  see  the  shelves  o'er  which  they  ^ide; 
Uninterrupted  thus  they  heard 
What  Mortham's  closing  tale  declared. 
He  spoke  of  wealth  as  of  a  load. 
By  fortune  on  a  wretch  bestow'd. 
In  bitter  mockery  of  hate, 
His  cureless  woes  to  aggravate ; 
But  yet  he  pray'd  Matilda's  care 
Might  save  that  treasure  for  his  heir*— 
His  Edith's  son — for  still  he  raved 
As  confident  his  life  was  saved  ; 
In  frequent  vision,  he  averr'd, 
He  saw  his  face,  his  voice  he  heard, 
Then  argued  calm — had  murder  been. 
The  blood,  the  corpses,  had  been  seen ; 
Some  had  pretended,  too,  to  mark* 
On  Windermere  a  stranger  bark» 
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Whose  crew,  with  jealous  care,  yet  mild, 

Guarded  a  female  and  a  child. 

While  these  faint  proofis  he  told  and 

press'd, 
Hope  seemed  to  kindle  in  his  breast ; 
Though  inconsistent,  vague,  and  vain. 
It  warp'd  his  judgment  and  his  brain. 

XXVIII. 

These  solemn  words  his  story  close : — 
"  Heaven  witness  for  me,  that  I  chose 
My  part  in  this  sad  civil  fight. 
Moved  by  no  cause  but  England's  right 
My  country's  groans  have  bid  me  draw 
My  sword  for  gospel  and  for  law ; — 
I   These  righted,  I  ning  arms  aside, 
And  seek  my  son  through  Europe  wide. 
My  wealth,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh 
Already  casts  a  grasping  eye. 
With  thee  may  unsuspected  lie. 
When  of  my  death  Matilda  hears. 
Let  her  retain  her  trust  three  years  ; 
If  none,  from  me,  the  treasure  claim, 
Pcrish*d  is  Mortham's  race  and  name. 
Then  let  it  leave  her  generous  hand. 
And  flow  in  lx)unty  o  er  the  land  ; 
Soften  the  wounded  prisoner's  lot. 
Rebuild  the  peasant's  ruin'd  cot ; 
So  spoils,  acquired  by  fight  atar, 
Shall  mitigate  domestic  war." 

XXIX. 

The  generous  youths,  who   well   had 

known 
Of  Mortham's  mind  the  powerful  tone. 
To  that  high  mind,  by  sorrow  swerved. 
Clave  sympathy  his  woes  deserved  ; 
But  Wilfrid  chief,  who  saw  reveal'd 
Why  Mortham  wish'd  his  life  conceal'd. 
In  secret,  doubtless,  to  pursue 
The  schemes  his  wilder'd  fancy  drew. 
1  houghtful  he  heard  Matilda  tell, 
That  she  would  share  her  father's  cell. 
His  partner  of  captivity. 
Where'er  his  prison-house  should  be; 
Yet  grieved  to  think  that  Rokeby-hall, 
Dismantled,  and  forsook  by  all. 
Open  to  rapine  and  to  stealth, 
Had  now  no  safeguard  for  the  wealth 
Instnisted  by  her  kinsman  kind. 
And  for  such  noble  use  design'd. 
"  Was  Barnard  Castle  then  her  choice/* 
Wilfrid  inquired  with  hasty,  voices . 
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"  Since  there  the  victor's  laws  ordain 
Her  father  must  a  space  remain  ?  " 
A  flutter'd  hope  his  accents  shook, 
A  flutter'd  joy  was  in  his  look. 
Matilda  hastened  to  reply, 
For  anger  flash'd  in  Redmond's  eye  ;^ 
"  Duty,"  she  said,  with  gentle  grace, 
"  Kind  Wilfrid,  has  no  choice  of  place; 
Else  had  I  for  my  sire  assign 'd 
Prison  less  galling  to  his  mind. 
Than  that  his  wUd-wood  haunts  which 

sees 
And  hears  the  murmur  of  the  Tees, 
Recalling  thus,  with  every  glance. 
What  captive's  sorrow  can  enhance  ; 
But  where  those  woes  are  highest,  there 
Needs  Rokeby  most  his  daughter's  care. " 

XXX. 

He  felt  the  kindly  check  she  gave. 
And   stood   abash'd  —  then    answer'd 

grave  : — 
"  I  sought  thy  purpose,  noble  maid. 
Thy  doubts  to  clear,  thy  schemes  to  aid. 
I  have  beneath  mine  own  command, 
So  wills  my  sire,  a  gallant  band, 
And  well  could  send  some  horsemen 

wight 
To  bear  the  treasure  forth  by  night, 
And  so  bestow  it  as  you  deem 
In  these  ill  days  may  safest  seem." — 
Thanks,  gentle  Wilfrid,  thanks,"  she 

said  : 
O,  be  it  not  one  day  delay'd  ! 
And,  more  thv  sister-friend  to  aid. 
Be  thou  thyself  content  to  hold. 
In  thine  own  keeping,  Mortham's  gold. 
Safest  with  thee."— While  thus  she 

spoke, 
Arm'd  soldiers  on  their  converse  broke. 
The  same  of  whose  approach  afraid. 
The  ruffians  left  their  ambuscade. 
Their  chief  to  Wilfrid  bended  low, 
TTien  look'd  around  as  for  a  foe. 
"What  mean'st   thou,   friend,"   young 

Wycliffe  said, 
"  WTiy  thus  in  arms  beset  the  glade?" — 
"  That  would  I  gladly  learn  from  you ; 
For  up  my  squadron  as  I  drew. 
To  exercise  our  martial  pame 
Upon  the  moot  o(  l&ajTASic^'usL^ 
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A  stranger  told  you  were  waylaid, 
Surrounded,  and  to  death  betray'd. 
He  had  a  leader^s  voice,  I  ween, 
A  falcon  glance,  a  warrior's  mien. 
He  bade  me  bring  you  instant  aid  ; 
I  doubted  not,  and  I  obey'd." 

XXXI. 

Wilfrid  changed  colour,  and,  amazed. 
Turned  short,  and  on  the  speaker  gazed ; 
While  Redmond  every  thicket  ruund 
Track'd  earnest  as  a  questing  hound, 
And  Denzil's  carabine  he  found  ; 
Sure  evidence,  by  which  they  knew 
The  warning  was  as  kind  as  true. 
Wisest  it  seem'd,  with  cautious  speed 
To  leave  the  dell.     It  was  agreed, 
That  Redmond,  with  Matilda  fair. 
And  fitting  guard,  should  home  repair  ; 
At  nightfall  Wilfrid  should  attend. 
With  a  strong  band,  his  sister-friend, 
To  bear  with  her  from  Rokeby's  bowers 
To  Barnard  Castle's  lofty  towers. 
Secret  and  safe  the  banded  chests, 
In  which  the  wealth  of  Mortham  rests. 
This  hasty  purpose  fix'd,  they  part, 
£ach  with  a  grieved  and  anxious  heart 

CANTO  FIFTH. 

I. 

The  sultry  summer  day  is  done, 
The  western  hills  have  hid  the  sun. 
But  mountain  peak  and  village  spire 
Retain  reflection  of  his  fire. 
Old  Barnard's  towers  are  purple  still, 
To  those  that  gaze  from  Toller-hill ; 
Distant  and  high,  the  tower  of  Bowes 
Like  steel  upon  the  anvil  glows  ; 
And  Stanmore's  ridge,  behind  that  lay, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  parting  day, 
In  crimson  and  in  gold  array'd. 
Streaks  yet  a  while  the  closing  shade. 
Then  slow  resigns  to  darkening  heaven 
The  tints  which  brighter  hours  had  given. 
Thus  aged  men,  full  loath  and  slow, 
The  vanities  of  life  forego. 
And  count  their  youthful  follies  o*er, 
Till  memory  lends  her  light  no  more. 

II. 
The  eve,  that  slow  on  upland  fades. 
Has  darker  closed  on  Rokeby's  glades, 


Where,  sunk  within  their  banks  profound, 
Her  guardian  streams  to  meeting  wound. 
The  stalely  oaks,  whose  sombre  frown 
Of  noontide  made  a  twilight  brown. 
Impervious  now  to  fainter  li^ht, 
Of  twilight  make  an  early  night. 
Hoarse  into  middle  air  arose 
The  vespers  of  the  roosting  crows, 
And  witn  congenial  murmurs  seem 
To  wake  the  Genii  of  the  stream  ; 
For  louder  clamour'd  Greta's  tide. 
And  Tees  in  deeper  voice  replied. 
And  fitful  waked  the  evening  wind. 
Fitful  in  sighs  its  breath  resigned. 
Wilfrid,  whose  fancy-nurturwi  soul 
Felt  in  the  scene  a  soft  control. 
With  lighter  footstep  press'd  the  ground. 
And  often  paused  to  look  around  ; 
And,  though  his  path  was  to  his  love. 
Could  not  but  linger  in  the  grove. 
To  drink  the  thrilling  interest  dear, 
Of  awful  pleasure  check *d  by  fear. 
Such  inconsistent  moods  have  we, 
Even  when  our  passions  strike  the  key. 

III. 

Now, through  the  wood's  dark  mazes  past. 
The  opening  lawn  he  reach'd  at  last. 
Where,  silver'd  by  the  moonlight  ray, 
The  ancient  Hall  before  him  lay. 
Those  martial  terrors  long  were  fled. 
That  frown'd  of  old  around  its  head : 
The  battlements,  the  turrets  gray, 
Seem'd  half  abandon'd  to  decay ; 
On  Barbican  and  keep  of  stone 
Stem  Time  the  foeman's  work  had  done. 
W^here  banners  the  invader  braved. 
The  harebell  now  and  wallflower  waved ; 
In  the  rude  guard-room,  where  of  yore 
Their  weary  hours  the  warders  wore, 
Now,  while  the  cheerful  fagots  blaze. 
On  the  paved  floor  the  spindle  plays ; 
The  flanking  guns  dismounted  lie. 
The  moat  is  ruinous  and  dry. 
The  grim  portcullis  gone — and  all 
The  fortress  tum'd  to  peaceful  Hall. 

IV. 

But  yet  precautions,  lately  ta^en, 
Show'd  danger's  day  revived  again  ; 
Thecourt-yard  wall  show'dmarks  of  care, 
The  laU'n  defences  to  repair. 
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Lending  such  strength  as  might  withstand 
The  insult  of  marauding  band. 
The  beams  once  more  were  taught  to  bear 
The  trembling  drawbridge  into  air, 
And  not,  till  questioned  o'er  and  o'er. 
For  Wilfrid  oped  the  jealous  door, 
And  when  he  entered,  bolt  and  bar 
Resumed  their  place  with  sullen  jar ; 
Then,  as  he  cross' d  the  vaulted  porch. 
The  old  grey  porter  raised  his  torch, 
And  view'd  him  o'er,  from  foot  to  head. 
Ere  to  the  hall  his  steps  he  led. 
That  huge  old  hall,  ot  knightly  state, 
Dismantled  seem'd  and  desolate. 
The  moon  through  transom-shafts  of 

stone. 
Which  cross'd  the  latticed  oriels,  shone, 
And  by  the  mournful  light  she  gave. 
The  Gothic  vault  seem'd  funeral  cave. 
Pennon  and  banner  waved  no  more 
O'er  beams  of  stag  and  tusks  of  boar. 
Nor  glimmering  arms  were  marshall'd 

seen, 
To  glance  those  silvan  spoils  between. 
Those  arms,  those  ensigns,  borne  away, 
Accomplish'd  Rokeb/s  brave  array, 
But  all  were  lost  on  Marston's  day  ! 
Yet  here  and  there  the  moonbeams  fall 
Where  armour  yet  adorns  the  wall. 
Cumbrous  of  size,  uncouth  to  sight, 
And  useless  in  the  modem  fight  I 
Like  veteran  relic  of  the  wars, 
Known  only  by  neglected  scars. 

V. 

Matilda  soon  to  greet  him  came, 
And  bade  them  light  the  evening  flame  ; 
Said,  all  for  parting  was  prepared. 
And  tarried  but  for  Wilfrid's  guard. 
But  then,  reluctant  to  unfold 
His  father's  avarice  of  gold, 
He  hinted,  that  lest  jealous  eye 
Should  on  their  precious  burden  pry. 
He  judged  it  best  the  castle  gate 
To  enter  when  the  night  wore  late ; 
And  therefore  he  had  left  command 
With  those  he  trusted  of  his  band. 
That  they  should  be  at  Rokeby  met, 
What  time  the  midnight-watch  was  set 
Now  Redmond  came,  whose  anxious  care 
Till  then  was  busied  to  prepare 


All  needful,  meetly  to  arrange 
The  mansion  for  its  mournful  change. 
With  Wilfrid's  care  and  kindness  pleased, 
His  cold  unready  hand  he  seized. 
And  press'd  it,  till  his  kindly  strain 
The  gentle  youth  retum'd  again. 
Seenrd  as  between  them  this  was  said, 
"  A  while  let  jealousy  be  dead ; 
And  let  our  contest  be,  whose  care 
Shall  best  assist  this  helpless  fair." 

VI. 

There  was  no  speech  the  truce  to  bind. 
It  was  a  compact  of  the  mind, 
A  generous  thought,  at  once  impressed 
On  either  rival's  generous  breast. 
Matilda  well  the  secret  took, 
From  sudden  change  of  mien  and  look ; 
And — for  not  small  had  been  her  fear 
Of  jealous  ire  and  danger  near — 
Felt,  even  in  her  dejected  state, 
A  joy  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 
They  closed  beside  the  chimney's  blaze, 
And  talk'd,  and  hoped  for  happier  days, 
And  lent  their  spirits'  rising  glow 
A  while  to  gild  impending  woe; — 
High  privilege  of  youthful  time. 
Worth  all  the  pleasures  of  our  prime ! 
The  bickering  fagot  sparkled  bright. 
And  gave  the  scene  of  love  to  sight. 
Bade  Wilfrid's  cheek  more  lively  glow, 
Play'd  on  Matilda's  neck  of  snow. 
Her  nut-brown  curls  and  forehead  high, 
And  laugh'd  in  Redmond's  azure  eye. 
Two  lovers  by  the  maiden  sate. 
Without  a  glance  of  jealous  hate ; 
The  maid  her  lovers  sat  between. 
With  open  brow  and  equal  mien ; 
It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied, 
Thanks  to  man's  wrath  and  woman^s 
pride. 

VII. 

While  thus  in  peaceful  guise  they  sate, 
A  knock  alarm'd  the  outer  gate. 
And  ere  the  tardy  porter  stirr'd. 
The  tinkling  of  a  harp  was  heard. 
A  manly  voice  of  mellow  swell. 
Bore  biurden  to  the  music  well : — 

"  Summer  eve  is  gone  and  past, 
Summer  dew  is  falling  fast ; 
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I  have  wandered  all  the  day, 
Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray  ! 
Gentle  hearts,  of  gentle  kin. 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in ! 

But  the  stern  porter  answer  gave, 
With  "  Get  thee  hence,  thou  strolling 

knave ! 
The  king  wants  soldiers  ;  war,  I  trow, 
Were  meeter  trade  for  such  as  thou." 
At  this  unkind  reproof,  again 
Answer'd  the  ready  Minstrel's  strain  : — 

J$ong  rtsnnub. 

"  Bid  not  me,  in  battle-field. 
Buckler  lift,  or  broadsword  wield  ! 
All  my  strength  and  all  my  art 
Is  to  touch  the  gentle  heart, 
With  the  wizard  notes  that  ring 
From  the  peaceful  minstrel-string." — 

The  porter,  all  unmoved,  replied, — 
"  Depart  in  peace,  with  I  leaven  to  guide ; 
If  longer  by  the  gate  thou  dwell. 
Trust  me,  thou  shalt  not  part  so  well." 

VIII. 

With  somewhat  of  appealing  look, 
The  harper's  part  young  Wilfrid  took : 
"These  notes  so  wild  and  ready  thrill. 
They  show  no  vulgar  minstrel's  skill ; 
Hard  were  his»  task  to  seek  a  home 
More  distant,  since  the  night  is  come  ; 
And  for  his  faith  I  dare  engage — 
Your  Harpool's  blood  is  sourd  by  age; 
ilis  gate,  once  readily  display' d, 
To  greet  the  friend,  the  poor  to  aid, 
Now  even  to  me,  though  known  of  old, 
Did  but  reluctantly  unfold." — 
"  O  blame  not,  as  T>oor  Harpool's  crime, 
An  evil  of  this  evil  time. 
He  deems  dependent  on  his  care 
The  safety  of  his  patron's  heir. 
Nor  judges  meet  to  ope  the  tower 
To  guest  unknown  at  parting  hour, 
Urging  his  duty  to  excess 
Of  rough  and  stubborn  faithfulness. 
For  this  poor  harper,  I  would  fain 
He  may  relax  : — Hark  to  his  strain !  *' — 

IX. 

Song  rtsanuir. 

"  I  have  song  of  war  for  knight, 
Lay  of  love  for  lady  bright, 


Fairy  tale  to  lull  the  heir, 
Goblin  grim  the  maids  to  scare. 
Dark  the  night,  and  long  till  day. 
Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray  ! 

"  Rokeby's  lords  of  martial  fame, 
I  can  count  them  name  by  name  ; 
Legends  of  their  line  there  be. 
Known  to  few,  but  known  to  me ; 
If  you  honour  Rokeby's  kin. 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in  ! 

"  Rokeby's  lords  had  fair  regard 
For  the  harp,  and  for  the  biu^  ; 
Baron's  race  throve  never  well. 
Where  the  curse  of  minstrel  fell. 
If  you  love  that  noble  kin. 
Take  the  weary  harper  in  ! " — 


is 


"  Hark  !     Harpool    parle3rs — there 

hope," 
Said   Redmond,    "that  the  gate    will 

ope." — 
— "  For  all  thv  brag  and  boast,  I  trow. 
Nought  know  St  thou  of  the  Felon  Sow," 
Quoth  Harpool,  "  nor  how  Greta-side 
She  roam'd,  and  Rokeby  forest  wide  ; 
Nor  how  Ralph  Rokeby  gave  the  beast 
To  Richmond's  friars  to  make  a  feast 
Of  Gilbert  Griffinson  the  talc 
Goes,  and  of  gallant  Peter  Dale, 
That  well  could  strike  with  sword  amain. 
And  of  the  valiant  son  of  Spain, 
Friar  Middleton,  and  blithe  Sir  Ralph ; 
There  were  a  jest  to  make  us  laugh  ! 
If  thou  canst  tell  it,  in  yon  shed, 
Thou'st  won  thy  supper  and  thy  bed.'* 

X. 

Matilda  smiled ;  "  Cold  hope,"  said  sbe^ 
"  From  Harpool's  love  of  minstrelsy  ! 
But,  for  this  harper,  mav  we  dare, 
Redmond,    to    mend    his    couch   and 

fare?"— 
— "  O,  ask  me  not ! — At  minstrel-string 
My  heart  from  infancy  would  spring  ; 
Nor  can  I  hear  its  simplest  strain. 
But  it  brings  Erin's  dream  again, 
When  pla(^  by  Owen  Lysagh's  knee, 
(The  Filea  of  O'Nealc  was  he, 
A  blind  and  bearded  man,  whose  dd 
Was  sacred  as  a  prophet's  held,) 
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I've  seen  a  ring  of  rugged  kerne, 
With  aspects  shaggy,  wild,  and  stem, 
Enchanted  by  the  master's  lay, 
Linger  around  the  livelong  day. 
Shift  from  wild  rage  to  wilder  glee, 
To  love,  to  grief,  to  ecstacy. 
And  feel  each  varied  change  of  soul 
Obedient  to  the  bard's  control. — 
Ah,  Clandeboy  !  thy  friendly  floor 
Slieve-Donard's  oak  shall  light  no  more ; 
Nor  Owen's  harp,  beside  the  blaze, 
Tell  maiden's  love  or  hero's  praise  ! 
The  mantling  brambles  hide  thy  hearth. 
Centre  of  hospitable  mirth  ; 
All  undistinguish'd  in  the  glade. 
My  sires'  glad  home  is  prostrate  laid, 
Their  vassals  wander  wide  and  far, 
Serve  foreign  lords  in  distant  war. 
And  now  the  stranger's  sons  enjoy 
The  lovely  woods  of  Clandeboy  !  " 
He  spoke,  and  proudly  tum'd  aside, 
The  starting  tear  to  dry  and  hide. 

XI. 

Matilda's  dark  and  soften'd  eye 
Was  glistening  ere  O'Neal e*s  was  dry. 
Her  hand  upon  his  arm  she  laid, — 
"  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven,"  she  said. 
**  And  think'st  thou,  Redmond,  I  can  part 
From  this  loved  home  with  lightsome 

heart, 
Leaving  to  wild  neglect  whatever 
Even  from  my  infancy  was  dear? 
For  in  this  calm  domestic  bound 
Were  all  Matilda's  pleasures  found. 
That  hearth,  my  sire  was  wont  to  grace, 
Full  soon  may  be  a  stranger's  place ; 
This  hall,  in  which  a  cliild  I  play'd, 
Like  thine,  dear  Redmond,  lowly  laid. 
The  bramble  and  the  thorn  may  braid ; 
Or,  pass'd  for  aye  from  me  and  mine, 
It  ne'er  may  shelter  Rokeb/s  line. 
Yet  is  this  consolation  given. 
My  Redmond, — 'tis  the  will  of  Heaven. " 
Her  word,  her  action,  and  her  phrase. 
Were  kindly  as  in  early  days  ; 
For  cold  reserve  had  lost  its  power, 
In  sorrow's  S3mnpathetic  hour. 
Young  Redmond  dared  not  trust  his 

voice ; 
But  rather  had  it  been  his  choice 


To  share  that  melancholy  hour, 
Than,  arm'd  with  all  a  chieftain's  power, 
In  full  possession  to  enjoy 
Slieve-Donard  wide,  and  Clandeboy. 

XII. 

The  blood  left  Wilfrid's  ashen  cheek, 
Matilda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speak.  — 
"  Happy  in  friendship's  ready  aid. 
Let  all  my  murmurs  nere  be  staid  \ 
And  Rokeby's  maiden  will  not  part 
From  Rokeby's  hall  with  moody  heart. 
This  night  at  least,  for  Rokeby's  fame, 
The  hospitable  hearth  shall  flame, 
And,  ere  it^  native  heir  retire. 
Find  for  the  wanderer  rest  and  fire. 
While  this  poor  harper,  by  the  blaze, 
Recounts  the  tale  of  other  days. 
Bid  Harpool  ope  the  door  with  speed, 
Admit  him,  and  relieve  each  need. — 
Meantime,  kind  Wyclifl'e,wilt  thou  try 
Thy  minstrel  skill  ? — Nay,  no  reply — 
And  look  not  sad  ! — I  guess  thy  thought. 
Thy  verse  with  laurels  would  be  bought ; 
And  poor  Matilda,  landless  now. 
Has  not  a  garland  for  thy  brow. 
True,  I  must  leave  sweet  Rokeby's  glades, 
Nor  wander  more  in  (Jreta  shades  j 
But  sure,  no  rigid  jailer,  thou 
Wilt  a  short  prison-walk  allow. 
Where  summer  flowers  grow  wild  at  will, 
On  Mar  wood- chase  and  Toller  Hill ; 
Then  holly  green  and  lily  gay 
Shall  twine  in  guerdon  of  thy  lay.'* 
The  mournful  youth,  a  space  aside. 
To  tune  Matilda's  harp  applied ; 
And  then  a  low  sad  descant  run^ 
As  prelude  to  the  lay  he  sung. 

XIII. 

S^bt  Cypress  SIKrcatb. 

O,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree  ! 
Too  Uvely  glow  the  lilies  light. 
The  vamish'd  holly's  all  too  bright, 
The  May-flower  and  the  eglantine 
May  shade  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine  ; 
But,  I^y,  weave  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree  I 

Let  dimpled  Mirth  his  temples  twine 
With  tendrils  ot  the  laughing  vine ; 
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The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew, 
To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due ; 
The  mjrrtle  bough  bids  lovers  live, 
But  that  Matilda  will  not  give  ; 
Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree  ! 

Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear ; 
Let  Albin  bind  her  bonnet  blue 
With  heath  and  harebell  dipp'd  in  dew ; 
On  favour'd  Erin's  crest  be  seen 
The  flower  she  loves  of  emerald  green — 
But,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  prepare 
The  ivy  meet  for  minstrel's  hair ; 
And,  while  his  crown  of  laurel-leaves, 
With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves, 
Let  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  tell ; 
But  when  you  hear  the  passing-bell. 
Then,  Lady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Yes !  twine  for  me  the  cypress-bough ; 
But,  O  Matilda,  twine  not  now  ! 
Stay  till  a  few  brief  months  are  past, 
And  I  have  look'd  and  loved  my  last ! 
When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  panzies,  rosemary,  and  rue, — 
Then,  Lady,  weave  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

XIV. 

0*Neale  observed  the  starting  tear, 
And  spoke  with  kind  and  blithesome 

cheer— 
•'No,  noble  Wilfrid  !  ere  the  day 
When  mourns  the  land  thy  silent  lay. 
Shall  many  a  wreath  be  freely  wove 
By  hand  of  friendship  and  of  love. 
I  would  not  wish  that  rigid  Fate 
Had  doom'd  thee  to  a  captive's  state, 
Whose  hands  are  bound  by  honour's  law, 
Who  wears  a  sword  he  must  not  draw ; 
But  were  it  so,  in  minstrel  pride 
The  land  together  would  we  ride. 
On  prancing  steeds,  like  harpers  old, 
Bound  for  the  hnlU  of  barons  bold, 
Each  lover  of  the  1}tc  we'd  seek. 
From  Michad's  Blount  to   Skiddaw's 

Peak, 


Survey  wild  Albin's  mountain  strand, 
And  roam  green  Erin's  lovely  land, 
While  thou  the  gentler  souls  should  move. 
With  lay  of  pity  and  of  love, 
And  I,  thy  mate,  in  rougher  strain. 
Would  sing  of  war  and  warriors  slain. 
Old  England's  bards  were  vanquish'd 

then. 
And  Scotland's  vaunted  Hawthomden,* 
And,  silenced  on  lemian  shore, 
M'Curtin's  harp  should  charm  no  more!** 
In  lively  mood  he  spoke,  to  wile 
From  Wilfrid's  woe-worn  cheek  a  smile. 


XV. 


« 


But,"  said  Matilda,  "ere  thy  name,        ' 
Good  Redmond,  gain  its  destined  fame, 
Say,  wilt  thou  kindly  deign  to  call 
Thy  brother-minstrel  to  the  hall  ? 
Bia  all  the  household,  too,  attend,  ! 

Each  in  his  rank  a  humble  friend ;  i 

I  know  their  faithful  hearts  will  grieve. 
When  their  poor  Mistress  takes  her  leave ;   ! 
So  let  the  horn  and  beaker  flow  I 

To  mitigate  their  parting  woe." 
The  harper  came  ; — in  youth's  first  prime 
Himself ;  in  mode  of  olden  time 
His  garb  was  fashion' d,  to  express 
The  ancient  English  minstrel's  dress, 
A  seemly  gown  of  Kendal  green, 
With  gorget  closed  of  silver  sheen  ; 
His  harp  m  silken  scarf  was  slung, 
And  by  his  side  an  anlace  hung. 
It  seem'd  some  masquer's  quaint  array. 
For  revel  or  for  holiday. 

XVI. 

He  made  obeisance  with  a  free 
Yet  studied  air  of  courtesy. 
Each  look  and  accent,  framed  to  please, 
Seem'd  to  affect  a  playful  ease  ; 
His  face  was  of  that  doubtful  kind. 
That  wins  the  eye,  but  not  the  mind ; 
Yet  harsh  it  seem'd  to  deem  amiss 
Of  brow  so  young  and  smooth  as  this. 
His  was  the  subtle  look  and  sly. 
That,  spying  all,  seems  nought  to  spy ; 
Round  ail  the  group  his  glances  stole, 
Unmark'd  themselves,  to  mark  the  whole, 

•  Drommond  of  Hawthomden  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation  ax  a  poet  during  the 
Civil  Wars.    He  died  in  1649. 
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Yei  sunk  beneath  Matilda*s  look, 
Nor  could  the  eye  of  Redmond  brook. 
To  the  suspicious,  or  the  old, 
Subtle  and  dangerous  and  bold 
Had  seemM  this  self-invited  guest ; 
But  young  our  lovers, — and  the  rest, 
Wrapt  in  their  sorrow  and  their  fear 
At  parting  of  their  Mistress  dear, 
Tear-blinded,  to  the  Castle-hall, 
Came  as  to  bear  her  limeral  pall. 

XVII. 

All  that  expression  base  was  gone, 
When  waked  the  guest  his  minstrel  tone ; 
It  fled  at  inspiration's  call. 
As  erst  the  demon  fled  from  Saul.* 
More  noble  glance  he  cast  around, 
More  free-drawn  breath  inspired  the 

sound. 
His  pulse  beat  bolder  and  more  high. 
In  all  the  pride  of  minstrelsy  ! 
Alas !  too  soon  that  pride  was  o*er. 
Sunk  with  the  lay  that  bade  it  soar ! 
His  soul  resumed,  with  habit's  chain. 
Its  vices  wild  and  follies  vain. 
And  gave  the  talent,  with  him  bom. 
To  be  a  common  curse  and  scorn. 
Such  was  the  youth  whom   Rokeby's 

Maid, 
With  condescending  kindness,  pray*d 
Here  to  renew  the  strains  she  loved. 
At  distance  heard,  and  well  approved. 

XVIIL 

Song. 

THE     HARP. 

I  was  a  wild  and  wayward  boy. 

My  childhood  scom'd  each  childish  toy ; 

Retired  from  all,  reserved  and  coy, 

To  musing  prone, 
I  woo'd  my  solitary  joy. 

My  Harp  alone. 

*  **  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from 
Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled 
him. 

"And  Saul  saM  unto  his  servants,  Provide 
me  now  a  man  that  can  play  well,  and  bring 
him  to  me.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
the  fi'il  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that 
David  took  an  hnrp.  and  played  with  his  hand : 
So  Saul  was  rcfresheil.  and  was  well,  and  the 
evil  soir>t  dc]>arted  from  him."—!  Samukl, 
chao.  »■. 


My  youth,  with  bold  Ambition's  mood. 
Despised  the  humble  stream  and  wood. 
Where  my  poor  father^s  cottage  stood, 

To  fame  unknown ; — 
What  should  my  soaring  views  make 
good? 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Love  came  with  all  his  frantic  fir^ 
And  wild  romance  of  vain  desire  : 
The  baron's  daughter  heard  my  lyre^ 

And  praised  the  tone ; — 
What  could  presumptuous  hope  inspire  ? 

My  Harp  alone ! 

At  manhood's  touch  the  bubble  burst. 
And  manhood's  pride  the  vision  curst. 
And  all  that  had  my  folly  nursed 

Love's  sway  to  own  ; 
Yet  spared  the  spell  that  luU'd  me  first, 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Woe  came  with  war,  and  want  with  woe ; 
And  it  was  mine  to  undergo 
Each  outrage  of  the  rebel  foe : — 

Can  aught  atone 
My  fields  laid  waste,  my  cot  laid  low? 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Ambition's  dreams  I*ve  seen  depart, 
Have  rued  of  penury  the  smart. 
Have  felt  of  love  the  venom'd  dart^ 

When  hope  \vas  flown ; 
Yet  rests  one  solace  to  my  heart, —      j 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Then  over  mountain,  moor,  and  hill. 
My  faithfiil  Harp,  I'll  bear  thee  still; 
And  when  this  life  of  want  and  ill 

Is  wellnigh  gone, 
Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill. 

My  Harp  alone ! 

"  A  pleasing  lay  ! "  Madlda  said ; 
But  Harpool  shook  his  old  grey  head. 
And  took  his  baton  and  his  torch. 
To  seek  his  guard-room  in  the  porch. 
Edmund  observed — ^with  sudden  change, 
Among  the  strings  his  fingers  ran^e,  ^ 
Until  they  waked  a  bolder  glee 
Of  militaiy  melody ; 
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Then  paused  amid  the  martial  sound. 
And    look'd    with    well-feign'd     fear 

around ; — 
"  None  to  this  noble  house  belong," 
He  said,  "  that  would  a  Minstrel  wrong:, 
Whose  fate  has  been,  through  good  and  ill, 
To  love  his  Royal  Master  still ; 


And,  with  your  honour'dleave,  would  fain 
Rejoice  you  with  a  loyal  strain." 
Then,  as  assured  by  sign  and  look. 
The  warlike  tone  again  he  took  ; 
And  Harpool  stopp'd,    and  tum'd   to 

hear 
A  ditty  of  the  Cavalier. 


XX. 

Song. 

THE  CAVALIER. 

WTiile  the  dawn  on  the  mountain  was  misty  and  gray, 
My  true  love  has  mounted  his  steed  and  away. 
Over  hill,  over  valley,  o'er  dale,  and  o'er  down ; 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that  fights  for  the  Crown  ! 

He  has  doff'd  the  silk  doublet  the  breast-plate  to  ])ear, 
He  has  placed  the  steel-cap  o'er  his  long-flowing  hair, 
From  his  belt  to  his  stirrup  his  broadsword  hangs  down, — 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that  fights  for  the  Crown ! 

For  the  rights  of  fair  England  that  broadsword  he  draws, 

Her  King  is  his  leader,  her  Church  is  his  cause  ; 

His  watcliword  is  honour,  his  pay  is  renown, — 

God  strike  with  the  Gallant  that  strikes  for  the  Crown  ! 

They  may  boast  of  their  Fairfax,  their  Waller,  and  all 
The  roundheaded  rebels  of  Westminster  Hall ; 
But  tell  these  bold  traitors  of  London's  proud  town. 
That  the  spears  of  the  North  have  encircled  the  Crown. 

There's  Derby  and  Cavendish,  dread  of  their  foes  ; 
There's  Erin's  high  Ormond  and  Scotland's  Montrose ! 
Would  you  match  the  base  Skippon,  and  Massey,  and  Brown, 
With  the  Barons  of  England,  that  fight  for  the  Crown  ? 

Now  joy  to  the  crest  of  the  brave  Cavalier ! 

Be  his  banner  unconquer'd,  resistless  his  spear. 

Till  in  peace  and  in  triumph  his  toils  he  may  drown, 

In  a  pledge  to  fair  England,  her  Church,  and  her  Crown. 


I 


XXI. 

"Alas  ! "  Matilda  said,  " that  strain. 
Good  Harper,  now  is  heard  in  vain  ! 
The  time  has  l)een,  at  such  a  sound, 
When  Rokeby's  vassals  gather'd. round. 
An  hundred  manly  hearts  would  Ijound  ; 
But  now,  the  stirring  verse  we  hear. 
Like  trump  in  dying  soldier's  ear  I 
Listless  and  sad  the  notes  we  own. 
The  power  to  answer  them  is  flown. 
Yet  not  without  his  meet  applause 
Be  he  that  sings  the  rightful  cause. 


Even  when  the  crisis  of  its  fate 

To  human  eye  seems  desperate. 

While  Rokeby's  Heir  such  power  retains. 

Let  this  slight  guerdon  pay  thy  pains  :  — 

And,  lend  thy  harp  ;  I  fain  would  try 

If  my  poor  skill  can  aught  supply. 

Ere  yet  I  leave  my  fathers'  hall. 

To  mourn  the  cause  in  which  we  fall." 

XX  IT. 

The  harper,  with  a  downcast  look, 
And  trembling  hand,  her  bounty  took.— 
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As  yet,  the  conscious  pride  of  art 
Had  steelM  him  in  his  treacherous  part ; 
A  powerful  spring,  of  force  unguess*d. 
That  hath  each  gentler  mood  suppressM, 
And  reign'd  in  many  a  human  breast ; 
From  his  that  plans  the  red  campaign, 
To  his  that  wastes  the  woodland  reign. 
The  failing  wing,  the  blood -shot  eye,  — 
The  sportsman  marks  with  apathy, 
Each  feeling  of  his  victim's  ill 
Drown'd  in  his  own  successful  skill. 
The  veteran,  too,  who  now  no  more 
Aspires  to  head  the  battle's  roar. 
Loves  still  the  triumph  of  his  art, 
.And  traces  on  the  pencill'd  chart 
Some  stem  invader's  destined  wav. 
Through  blood  and  ruin,  to  his  prey ; 
Patriots  to  death,  and  towns  to  flame. 
He  dooms,  to  raise  another's  name. 
And  shares  the  guilt,  though  not  the  fame. 
What  pays  him  for  his  span  of  time 
Spent  in  premeditating  crime  ? 
What  against  pity  arms  his  heart  ? — 
It  is  the  conscious  pride  of  art. 

XXIII. 

But  principles  in  Edmund's  mind 
Were  baseless,  vague,  and  undefined. 
His  soul,  like  bark  with  rudder  lost. 
On  Passion's  changeful  tide  was  tost ; 
Nor  Vice  nor  Virtue  had  the  power 
Beyond  the  impression  of  the  hour ; 
And,  O !  when  Passion  rules,  how  rare 
The  hours  that  fall  to  Virtue's  share  ! 
Yet  now  she  roused  her — for  the  pride, 
That  lack  of  sterner  guilt  supplied, 
Could  scarce  support  him  when  arose 
The  lay  that  mourned  Matilda's  woes. 

Song. 

THE   FAREWELU 

The  sound  of  Rokeby's  woods  I  hear, 

They  mingle  with  the  song  : 
Dark  Greta's  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

I  must  not  hear  them  long. 
From  every  loved  and  native  haunt 

The  native  Heir  must  stray. 
And,  like  a  ghost  whom  sunbeams 
daunt. 

Must  part  before  the  day. 


Soon  from  the  halls  my  fathers  rear'd. 

Their  scutcheons  may  descend, 
A  line  so  long  beloved  and  fear'd 

May  soon  obscurely  end. 
No  longer  here  Matilda's  tone 

Shall  bid  those  echoes  swell ; 
Yet  shall  they  hear  her  proudly  own 

The  cause  in  which  we  fell. 

The  Lady  paused,  and  then  again 
Resumed  the  lay  in  loftier  strain. — 

XXIV. 

Let  our  halls  and  towers  decay, 

Be  our  name  and  line  fongot. 
Lands  and  manors  pass  away,  — 

We  but  share  our  Monarch's  lot. 
If  no  more  our  annals  show 

Battles  won  and  Banners  taken. 
Still  in  death,  defeat,  and  woe, 

Ours  l>e  loyalty  unshaken  ! 

Constant  still  in  danger's  hour,. 

Princes  own'd  our  fathers'  aid  ; 
Lands  and  honours,  wealth  and  power, 

Well  their  loyalty  repaid. 
Perish  wealth,  and  power,  and  pride  ! 

Mortal  boons  by  mortals  given  ; 
But  let  Constancy  abide. 

Constancy 's  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

XXV. 

While  thus  Matilda's  lay  was  heard, 
A  thousand  thoughts  in  Edmund  stirr'd. 
In  peasant  life  he  might  have  known 
As  fair  a  face,  as  sweet  a  tone  ; 
But  village  notes  could  ne'er  supply 
That  rich  and  varied  melody  ; 
And  ne'er  in  cottage  maid  was  seen 
The  easy  dignity  of  mien, 
Claiming  respect,  yet  waving  state, 
That  marks  the  daughters  of  the  great. 
Yet  not,  perchance,  had  these  alone 
His  scheme  of  puq^osed  guilt  o'erthrown  ; 
But  while  her  energ}*  of  mind 
Superior  rose  to  griefs  combined. 
Lending  its  kindling  to  her  eye, 
Giving  her  form  new  majesty, — 
To  Edmund's  thought  Matilda  seem'd 
The  very  object  he  had  dream'd  ; 
When,  long  ere  guilt  his  soul  had  knowrt. 
In  Winston  bowers  he  mused  alone. 
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Taxing  his  fancy  to  combine 

The  face,  the  air,  the  voice  divine, 

Of  princess  fair,  by  cruel  fate 

Reft  of  her  honours,  powor,  and  state, 

Till  to  her  rightful  realm  restored 

By  destined  hero's  conquering  sword. 

XXVI. 

"  Such    was    my    vision ! "    Edmund 

thought ; 
"  And  have  I,  then,  the  ruin  wrought 
Of  such  a  maid,  that  fancy  ne'er 
In  fairest  vision  form'd  her  peer  ? 
Was  it  my  hand  that  could  unclose 
The  postern  to  her  ruthless  foes  ? 
Foes,  lost  to  honour,  law,  and  faith. 
Their  kindest  mercy  sudden  death ! 
Have  I  done  this  ?  I !  who  have  swore, 
That  if  the  globe  such  angel  bore, 
I  would  have  traced  its  circle  broad. 
To  kiss  the  ground  on  which  shetrode ! — 
And  now — O  !  would  that  earth  would 

rive. 
And  close  upon  me  while  alive ! — 
Is  there  no  hope  ? — is  all  then  lost  ? — 
Bertram's  already  on  his  post ! 
Even  now,  beside  the  Hall's  arch'd  door, 
I  saw  his  shadow  cross  the  floor  ! 
He  was  to  wait  my  signal  strain — 
A  little  respite  thus  we  gain : 
By  what  I  neard  the  menials  say, 
Young  Wycliffe's  troop  are  on  their  way — 
Alarm  precipitates  the  crime  ! 
My  harp  must  wear  away  the  time." — 
And  then,  in  accents  faint  and  low, 
He  falter'd  forth  a  tale  of  woe. 

XXVII. 

"And  whither  would  you  lead  me  then  ?" 
Quoth  the  Friar  of*^  orders  gray  ; 

And  the  Ruffians  twain  replied  again, 
"  By  a  dying  woman  to  pray." — 

"I  see,"  he  said,  "a  lovely  sight, 

A  sight  bodes  little  harm, 
A  lady  as  a  lily  bright, 

With  an  infant  on  her  arm." — 

"  Then  do  thine  office.  Friar  gray, 
And  see  thou  shrive  her  free  ! 

Else  shall  the  sprite,  that  parts  to*night, 
Fling  all  its  guilt  on  thee. 


"  Let  mass  be  said,  and  trentrals  read. 
When  thou'rt  to  convent  gone. 

And  bid  the  bell  of  St  Benedict 
Toll  out  its  deepest  tone." 

The  shrift  is  done,  the  Friar  is  gone. 

Blindfolded  as  he  came — 
Next  morning,  all  in  Littlecot  Hall 

Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

Wild  Darrell  is  an  alter'd  man. 
The  village  crones  can  tell ; 

He  looks  pale  as  clay,  and  strives  to  pray, 
If  he  hears  the  convent  belL 

If  prince  or  peer  cross  Darrell's  way, 
He'll  beard  him  in  his  pride — 

If  he  meet  a  Friar  of  orders  gray. 
He  droops  and  turns  aside. 

XXVIII. 


4« 


n 


Harper!  methinks  thy  magic  lays,' 
Matilca  said,  "  can  goblins  raise  ! 
Wellnigh  my  fancy  can  discern. 
Near  the  dark  porch  a  visage  stem  ; 
E'en  now,  in  yonder  shado\\'y  nook, 
I  see  it !— Redmond,  Wilfrid,  look! — 
A  human  form  distinct  and  clear — 
God,  for  thy  mercy ! — It  draws  near  !" 
She  saw  too  true.     Stride  after  stride. 
The  centre  of  that  chamber  wide 
Fierce  Bertram  gain'd ;  then  made  a 

stand, 
And,  proudly  waving  with  his  hand, 
Thunder'd  —  "Be     still,     upon     your 

lives ! — 
He  bleeds  who   speaks,  he  dies  who 

strives. " 
Behind  their  chief  the  robber  crew, 
Forth  from  the  darken'd  portal  drew 
In  silence — save  that  echo  dread 
Retum'd  their  heavy  measured  tread. 
The  lamp's  uncertain  lustre  gave 
Their  arms  to  gleam,  their  plumes  to 

wave ; 
File  af^er  file  in  order  pass. 
Like  forms  on  Banquo  s  mystic  glass. 
Then,  halting  at  their  leader's  sign. 
At  once  they  form'd  and  curved  their  line^ 
Hemming  within  its  crescent  drear 
Their  victims,  like  a  herd  of  deer. 
Another  sign,  and  to  the  aim 
Levell'd  at  once  their  muskets  came, 
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As  waitinij  but  their  chieftain's  word. 
To  make  their  fatal  volley  heard. 

XXIX. 

Back  in  a  heap  the  menials  drew ; 
Yet,  even  in  mortal  terror,  true, 
Their  pale  and  startled  i(roup  oppose 
Between  Matilda  and  the  foes. 

O,   haste   thee,  Wilfrid ! "   Redmond 
cried  ; 

Undo  that  wicket  by  thy  side  ! 
Bear  hence  Matilda — gain  the  wood — 
The  pass  may  be  a  while  made  good  — 
Thy  band,  ere  this,  must  sure  be  nigh — 

0  speak  not  -dally  not — but  fly  I" 
While  yet  the  crowd  their  motions  hide. 
Through  the  low  wicket  door  they  glide. 
Through  vaulted  passages  they  wind. 
In  Gothic  intricacy  twined ; 

WUfrid  half  led,  and  half  he  bore, 
Matilda  to  the  postern  door, 
And  safe  beneath  the  forest  tree. 
The  Lady  stands  at  liberty. 
The  moonbeams,  the  fresh  gale's  caress, 
Renew'd  suspended  consciousness ; — 
"  Where's  Redmond  ?"  eagerly  she  cries: 
"Thou  answer'st  not— he  dies!  he  dies! 
And  thou  hast  leit  him,  all  bereft 
Of  mortal  aid — with  murderers  left ! 

1  know  it  well — he  would  not  yield 
His  sword  to  man — his  doom  is  seal'd  ! 
For  my  scorn'd  life,  which  thou  hast 

bought 
At  price  of  his,  I  thank  thee  not." 

XXX. 

The  unjust  reproach,  the  angry  look, 
The  heart  of  Wilfrid  could  not  brook. 
** Lady,"  he  said,  "my  band  so  near. 
In  safety  thou  may'st  rest  thee  here. 
For  Redmond's  death  thou  shalt  not 

mourn. 
If  mine  can  buy  his  safe  return." 
He  turn'd  away — liis  heart  throbb'd  high. 
The  tear  was  bursting  from  his  eye  ; 
The  sense  of  her  injustice  press'd 
Upon  the  Maid's  distracted  breast, — 
"  Stay,  Wilfrid,  stay !  all  aid  is  vain !" 
He  heard,  but  turn  d  )iim  not  again  I 
He  reaches  now  the  postern-door. 
Now  enters — and  is  seen  no  more. 


XXXI. 

W'ith  all  the  aj^ony  that  e'er 
W^as  gender'd  'twixt  suspense  and  fear. 
She  walch'd  the  line  of  windows  tall, 
Whose  Gothic  lattice  lights  the  Hall, 
Distinguish'd  by  the  paly  red 
The  lamps  in  dim  reflection  shed, 
While  all  beside  in  wan  moonlight, 
Each  grated  casement  glimmer'd  white. 
No  siglit  of  harm,  no  sound  of  ill. 
It  is  a  deep  and  midnight  still. 
Who  look  d  upon  the  scene,  had  guess'd 
All  in  the  Castle  were  at  rest — 
When  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 
A  lightning  flash,  just  seen  and  gone  I 
A  shot  is  heard — Again  the  flame 
Flash'd  thick  and  fast — a  volley  came ! 
Then  echo'd  wildly,  from  within. 
Of  shout  and  scream  the  mingled  din, 
.\nd  weapon-clash  and  maddening  cry, 
Of  those  who  kill,  and  those  who  die ! — 
As  fiird  the  Ilnll  with  sulphurous  smoke, 
More  red,  more  dark,  the  death-flash 

broke ; 
And  forms  were  on  the  lattice  cast. 
That  struck,  or  stru^led,  as  they  past 

XXXII. 

What  sounds  upon  the  midnight  wind 
Approach  so  rapidly  behind  ? 
Itis,  it  is,  the  tramp  of  steeds, 
Matilda  hears  the  sound,  she  speeds, 
Seizes  upon  the  leader's  rein — 
"  O,  haste  to  aid,  ere  aid  be  vain  ! 
Fly  to  the  postern — gain  the  Hall !" 
P'rom  saddle  spring  the  troopers  all ; 
Their  gallant  steeds,  at  liberty, 
Run  wild  along  the  moonlight  lea. 
But,  ere  they  burst  upon  the  scene,  % 
Full  stubborn  had  the  conflict  been. 
When  Bertram  mark'd  Matilda's  flight. 
It  gave  the  signal  for  the  fight ; 
And  Rokcby's  veterans,  seam'd  with  scars 
«3f  Scotland's  and  of  Erin's  wars. 
Their  momentary  panic  o'er, 
Stood  to  the  arms  which  then  they  bore ; 
(For  they  were  weapon'd,  and  prepared 
Their  mistress  on  her  way  to  guard.) 
Then  cheer'd  them  to  the  fight  O'Neale, 
Then  peal'd  the  shot,  and  clash'd  the  steel ; 
The  war-smoke  soon  with  sable  breath 
Darken'd  the  scene  of  blood  and  death, 
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While  on  the  few  defenders  close 
The  Bandits,  with  redoubled  blows, 
And,  twice  driven  back,  yet  fierce  and  fell 
Renew  the  charge  with  frantic  yell. 

XXXIII. 

Wilfrid  has  fall'n — ^but  o'er  him  stood 
Young  Redmond,  soil'd  with  smoke  and 

blood. 
Cheering  his  mates  with  heart  and  hand 
Still    to    make    good    their    desperate 

stand. — 
"  Up,  comrades,  up  !  In  Rokeby  halls 
Ne*er  be  it  said  our  courage  falls. 
What !  faint  ye  for  their  savage  cry. 
Or  do  the  smoke-wreaths  daunt  your  eye? 
These  rafters  have  retum'd  a  shout 
As  loud  at  Rokeby's  wassail  rout, 
As  thick  asmoke  these  hearths  have  given 
At  Hallow-tide  or  Christmas-even. 
Stand  to  it  yet !  renew  the  fight. 
For  Rokeby's  and  Matilda's  right ! 
These  slaves !  they  dare  not,  hand  to 

hand. 
Bide  buffet  from  a  true  man*s  brand." 
Impetuous,  active,  fierce,  and  young. 
Upon  the  advancing  foes  he  sprung. 
VVoe  to  the  wretch  at  whom  is  bent 
His  brandish'd  falchion's  sheer  descent ! 
Backward  they  scatter'd  as  he  came. 
Like  wolves  before  the  levin  flame, 
When,    'mid    their    howling    conclave 

driven, 
Hath  glanced  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven. 
Bertram  nish'd  on — But  Harpool  clasp'd 
His  knees,  although  in  death  he  gasp'd, 
His  falling  corpse  before  him  flung. 
And  round  the  trammell'd  ruffian  clung. 
Just  then,  the  soldiers  fill'd  the  dome. 
And,  shouting,  charged  the  felons  home 
So  fiercely,  that,  in  panic  dread, 
They  broke,  they  yielded,  fell,  or  fled, 
Bertram's  stem  voice  they  heed  no  more, 
Though  heard  above  the  battle's  roar ; 
While,  trampling  down  the  dying  man, 
He  strove,  with  voUey'd  threat  and  ban, 
In  scorn  of  odds,  in  fate's  despite, 
To  rally  up  the  desperate  fight. 

XXXIV. 

Soon  murkier  clouds  the  Hall  enfold. 
Than  e'er  from  battft-thunders  roll'd, 


So  dense,  the  combatants  scarce  know 
To  aim  or  to  avoid  the  blow. 
Smothering   and  blindfold   grows   the 

fight— 
But  soon  shall  dawn  a  dismal  light ! 
Mid  cries,  and  clashing  arms,  there  came 
The  hollow  sound  of  rushing  flame ; 
New  horrors  on  the  tumult  dire 
Arise — the  Castle  is  on  fire  ! 
Doubtful,  if  chance  had  cast  the  brand. 
Or  frantic  Bertram's  desperate  hand. 
Matilda  saw — for  frequent  broke 
From  the  dim  casements  gusts  of  smoke^ 
Yon  tower,  which  late  so  clear  defined 
On  the  fair  hemisphere  reclined. 
That,  pencill'd  on  its  azure  pure, 
The  eye  could  count  each  embrazure. 
Now,  swath' d  within  the  sweeping  cloud. 
Seems  giant-spectre  in  his  shroud  ; 
Till,  from  each  loop-hole  flashing  light, 
A  spout  of  fire  shines  ruddy  bright, 
And,  gathering  to  united  glare. 
Streams  high  into  the  midnight  air ; 
A  dismal  beacon,  far  and  wide 
That  waken'd  Greta's  slumbering  side. 
Soon  all  beneath,  through  gallery  long. 
And  pendant  arch,  the  fire  flash'd  strongs 
Snatching  whatever  could  maintain. 
Raise,  or  extend,  its  furious  reign  ; 
Startling,  with  closer  cause  of  dread. 
The  females  who  the  conflict  fled. 
And  now  rush'd  forth  upon  the  plain. 
Filling  the  air  with  clamours  vain. 

XXXV. 

But  ceased  not  yet,  the  Hall  within. 
The  shriek,  the  shout,  the  carnage-din. 
Till  bursting  lattices  give  proof 
The  flames  have  caught  the  rafter'd  roo£ 
What !  wait  they  till  its  beams  amain 
Crash  on  the  slayers  and  the  slain  ? 
The  alarm  is  caught — the  drawbridge 

falls. 
The  warriors  hurry  from  the  walls, 
But,  by  the  conflagration's  Wght, 
Upon  the  lawn  renew  the  fight. 
Each  straggling  felon  down  was  hew'd. 
Not  one  could  gain  the  sheltering  wood  ; 
But  forth  the  affrighted  harper  sprung, 
And  to  Matilda's  robe  he  clung. 
Her  shriek,  entreaty,  and  command, 
Stopp'd  the  pursuer's  lifted  hand. 
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<     Denzil  and  he  alive  were  ta'en  ; 
The  rest,  save  Bertram,  all  are  slain. 

I  xxxvi; 

And  where  is  Bertram  ? — Soaring  high. 
The  general  flame  ascends  the  sky  ; 
In  galher'd  group  the  soldiers  gaze 
Upon  the  broad  and  roaring  blaze. 
When,  like  infernal  demon,  sent 
Red  from  his  penal  element, 
'    To  plague  ana  to  pollute  the  air, — 
I     His  face  all  gore,  on  fire  his  hair, 
'     Forth  from  the  central  mass  of  smoke 
1     The  giant  form  of  Bertram  broke  I 
i     His  brandish'd  sword  on  high  he  rears, 
I     Then  plunged  among  opposing  spears ; 
Round  his  left  arm  his  mantle  truss'd. 
Received  and  foil'd  three  lances'  thrust ; 
Nor  these  his  headlong  course  withstood. 
Like  reeds  he  snapped  the  tough  ash- 
!  wood. 

In  vain  his  foes  around  him  clung ; 
With  matchless  force  aside  he  flung 
Their  boldest, — as  the  bull,  at  bay. 
Tosses  the  ban-dogs  from  his  way, 
i     Through  forty  foes  his  path  he  made, 
I     And  safely  gain'd  the  forest  glade. 

XXXVII. 

Scarce  was  this  final  conflict  o*er. 
When  from  the  postern  Redmond  bore 
Wilfrid,  who,  as  of  life  bereft, 

'.     Had  in  the  fatal  Hall  been  left. 
Deserted  there  by  all  his  train  ; 
But  Redmond  saw,  and  turn'd  again. — 
Beneath  an  oak  he  laid  him  down. 
That  in  the  blaze  glcam'd  ruddy  brown. 
And  then  his  mantle's  clasp  undid ; 
Matilda  held  his  drooping  head, 

]    Till,  given  to  breathe  the  freer  air. 
Returning  life  repaid  their  care. 
He  gazed  on  them  with  heavy  sigh, — 
**  I  could  have  wish'd  even  thus  to  die  !" 
No  more  he  said* — for  now  with  speed 
Each  trooper  had  regain'd  his  steed ; 
The  ready  palfreys  stood  array'd, 
For  Redmond  and  for  Rokeby's  Maid ; 
Two  Wilfrid  on  his  horse  sustain, 
One  leads  his  charger  by  the  rein. 
But  oft  Matilda  look'd  behind, 
As  up  the  vale  of  Tees  they  wind, 

I . 


Where  far  the  mansion  of  her  sires 
Beacon'd  the  dale  with  midnight  fires. 
In  gloomy  arch  above  them  spread, 
The  clouded  heaven  lower'd  bloody  red ; 
Beneath,  in  sombre  light,  the  flood 
Appear*d  to  roll  in  waves  of  blood. 
Then,  one  by  one,  was  heard  to  fall 
The  tower,  tiie  donjon-keep,  the  halL 
Each  rushing  down  with  thunder  soimd, 
A  space  the  conflagration  drown'd  ; 
Till,  gathering  strength,  again  it  rose. 
Announced  its  triumph  in  its  close. 
Shook  wide  its  light  the  landscape  o*er. 
Then  sunk — and  Rokeby  was  no  more ! 


CANTO   SIXTH. 

I. 

The  summer  sun,  whose  early  power 
Was  wont  to  gild  Matilda's  bower. 
And  rouse  her  with  his  matin  ray 
Her  duteous  orisons  to  pay, 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  seen 
The  flowers  imfold  on  Rokeby  green, 
But  sees  no  more  the  slumbers  fly 
From  fair  Matilda's  hazel  eye  ; 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  broke 
On  Rokeby's  glades  of  elm  and  oak. 
But,  rising  from  their  silvan  screen, 
Marks  no  grey  turrets  glance  between. 
A  shapeless  mass  lie  keep  and  tower. 
That,  hissing  to  the  morning  shower. 
Can  but  with  smouldering  vapour  pay 
The  early  smile  of  summer  day. 
The  peasant,  to  his  labour  bound. 
Pauses  to  view  the  blacken'd  mound, 
Striving,  amid  the  ruin'd  space. 
Each  well-rememl)er'd  spot  to  trace. 
That  length  of  frail  and  fire-scorch'd  wall 
Once  screen'd  the  hospitable  hall ; 
When  yonder  broken  arch  was  whole, 
'Twas  there  was  dealt  the  weekly  dole  ; 
And  where  yon  tottering  columns  nod. 
The  chapel  sent  the  hymn  to  God. — 
So  flits  the  world's  uncertain  span  ! 
Nor  zeal  for  God,  nor  love  for  man. 
Gives  mortal  monuments  a  date 
Beyond  the  power  of  Time  and  Fate. 
The  towers  must   share  the  builder's 

doom  ; 
Ruin  is  theirs,  and  his  a  tomb  : 
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But  better  boon  benignant  Heaven 
To  Faith  and  Charity  has  given, 
And  bids  the  Christian  hope  sublime 
Transcend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time. 

II. 

Now  the  third  night  of  summer  came, 
Since  that  which  witness'd  Rokeby's 

flame. 
On  Brignall  cliffs  and  Scargill  brake 
The  owlet's  homilies  awake. 
The  bittern  scream'd  from  rush  and  flag, 
The  raven  slumber'd  on  his  crag, 
Forth  from  his  den  the  otter  drew, — 
Grayling  and  trout  their  tyrant  knew. 
As  between  reed  and  sedge  he  peers. 
With  fierce  round  snout  and  sharpened 

ears, 
Or,  prowling  by  the  moonbeam  cool. 
Watches  the  stream  or  swims  the  pool ; — 
Perch'd  on  his  wonted  eyrie  high, 
Sleep  seal'd  the  tercelet's  wearied  eye. 
That  all  the  day  had  watch'd  so  well 
The  cushat  dart  across  the  delL 
In  dubious  beam  reflected  shone 
That  lofty  cliff  of  pale  grey  stone. 
Beside  whose  base  the  secret  cave 
To  rapine  late  a  refuge  gave. 
The  crag's  wild  crest  of  co])se  and  yew 
On  Greta's  breast  dark  shadows  threw; 
Shadows  that  met  or  shunn'd  the  sight. 
With  every  change  of  fitful  light ; 
As  hope  and  fear  alternate  chase 
Our  course  through  life's  uncertain  race. 

III. 

Gliding  by  crag  and  copsewood  green, 
A  solitary  form  was  seen 
To  trace  with  stealthy  pace  the  wold. 
Like  fox  that  seeks  the  midnight  fold. 
And  pauses  oft,  and  cowers  dismay'd. 
At  every  breath  that  stirs  the  shade. 
He  passes  now  the  ivy  bush, — 
The  owl  has  seen  him,  and  is  hush  ; 
He  passes  now  the  dodder'd  oak,  — 
Ye  heard  the  startled  raven  croak  ; 
Ix)wer  and  lower  lie  descends, 
Rustle  the  leaves,  the  brushwood  bends ; 
The  otter  hears  him  tread  the  shore. 
And  dives,  and  is  beheld  no  more ; 
And  by  the  cliff  of  pale  grey  stone 
The  midnight  wanderer  stands  alone. 


Methinks,  that  by  the  moon  we  trace 
A  well-remember'd  form  and  face  ! 
That  stripling  shape,  that  cheek  so  pale, 
Combine  to  tell  a  rueful  tale, 
Of  powers  misused,  of  passion's  force, 
Of  guilt,  of  grief,  and  of  remorse  ! 
'Tis  Edmund's  eye,  at  every  sound 
That  flings  that  guilty  glance  around ; 
*Tis  Edmunds  trembling  haste^ divides 
The  brushwood  that  the  cavern  hides ; 
And,  when  its  narrow  porch  lies  bare, 
'Tis  Edmund's  form  that  enters  ther«. 

IV. 

His  flint  and  steel  have  sparkled  bright, 
A  lamp  hath  lent  the  cavern  light 
Fearful  and  quick  his  eye  surveys 
Each  angle  of  the  gloomy  maze. 
Since  last  he  left  that  stern  abode. 
It  seem'd  as  none  its  floor  had  trode ; 
Untouch'd  appear'd  the  various  spoil. 
The  purchase  of  his  comrades'  toil ; 
Masks  and  disguises  grimed  with  mud, 
Anns  broken  and  denied  with  blood, 
And  all  the  nameless  tools  that  aid 
Night-felons  in  their  lawless  trade. 
Upon  the  gloomy  walls  were  hung. 
Or  lay  in  nooks  obscurely  flung. 
Still  on  the  sordid  board  appear 
The  relics  of  the  noontide  cheer : 
Flagons  and  emptied  flasks  were  there. 
And  bench  o'erthrown,  and  shatter'd 

chair ; 
And  all  around  the  semblance  show'd. 
As  when  the  final  revel  glow'd. 
When  the  red  sun  was  setting  fast. 
And  parting  pledge  Guy  Denzil  past. 
"  To    Rokeby   treasure-vaults !       they 

quaft'(i, 
And  shouted  loud  and  wildly  laugh'd, 
Pour'd  maddening  from  the  rocky  door, 
And  parted — to  return  no  more  ! 
They    found    in    Rokeby   vaults  their 

doom, — 
A  bloody  death,  a  burning  tomb  ! 

V. 

There  his  own  peasant  dress  he  spies, 
DofT'd  to  assume  that  quaint  disguise ; 
And  shuddering  thought  upon  his  glee, 
When  prank'd  in  garb  of  minstrelsy. 
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O,  be  the  fatal  art  accurst,' 
He  cried,  "  that  moved  my  folly  first ; 
Till,  bribed  by  bandits'  base  applause, 
I  burst  through  God's  and  Nature's  laws  ! 
Threj;  summer  days  are  scantly  past 
Since  I  have  trod  this  cavern  last, 
A  thoughtless  wretch,  and  prompt  to 

err — 
But,  O,  as  yet  no  murderer  ! 
Even  now  I  list  my  comrades'  cheer, 
That  general  laugh  is  in  mine  ear, 
Which  raised  my  pulse  and  steel'd  my 

heart, 
As  I  rehearsed  my  treacherous  part — 
And  would  that  all  since  then  could  seem 
The  phantom  of  a  fever's  dream  ! 
But  fatal  Memory  notes  too  well 
The  horrors  of  the  dying  yell. 
From  my  despairing  mates  that  broke. 
When  flash'd  the  fire  and  roll'd  the 

smoke ; 
When  the  avengers  shouting  came. 
And  hemm'd  us  'twixt  the  sword  and 

flame  I 
My  frantic  flight, — the  lifted  brand, — 

That  angel's  interposing  hand  ! 

If,  for  my  life  from  slaughter  freed, 
I  yet  could  pay  some  grateful  meed  ! 
Perchance  this  object  of  my  quest 
May  aid  " — he  tum'd,nor  spoke  the  rest. 

VI. 

Due  northward  from  the  rugged  hearth, 
With  paces  five  he  meets  the  earth. 
Then  toil'd  with  mattock  to  explore 
The  entrails  of  the  cavern  floor. 
Nor  paused  till,  deep  beneath  the  ground, 
His  search  a  small  steel  casket  found. 
Just  as  he  stoop 'd  to  loose  its  hasp 
His  shoulder  felt  a  giant  grasp  ; 
He  started,  and  look'd  up  aghast. 
Then  shrick'd  ! — 'Twas   Bertram   held 

him  fast. 
"  Fear  not ! "  he  said  ;  but  who  could  hear 
That  deep  stern  voice,  and  cease  to  fear? 
"  Fear  not ! — By  heaven,  he  shakes  as 

much 
As  partridge  in  the  falcon's  clutch : " — 
He  raised  him,  and  unloosed  his  hold, 
While  from  the  opening  casket  roU'd 
A  chain  and  relijjrairc  of  gold. 


Bertram  beheld  it  with  surprise, 
Gazed  on  its  fashion  and  device. 
Then,  cheering  Edmund  as  he  could. 
Somewhat  hesmooth'd  his  rugged  mood : 
For  still  the  youth's  half-liftSi  eye 
Quiver'd  with  terror's  agony. 
And  sidelong  glanced,  as  to  explore^ 
In  meditated  flight,  the  door. 
"  Sit,"  Bertram  said,  "from danger  free: 
Thou  canst  not,  and  thou  shalt  not,  flee. 
Chance  brines  me  hither ;  hill  and  plain 
I've  sought  for  refuge-place  in  vain. 
And  tell  me  now,  thou  aguish  boy. 
What  makest  thou  here?  what  means 

this  toy  ? 
Denzil  and  thou,  I  mark'd,  were  ta'en  ; 
What  lucky  chance  unbound  your  chain? 
I  deem'd,  long  since  on  Baliol's  tower. 
Your  heads  were  warp'd  with  sun  and 

shower. 
Tell  me  the  whole — ^and,  mark  !  nought 

e'er 
Chafes  me  like  falsehood,  or  like  fear." 
Gathering  his  courage  to  his  aid, 
But  trembling  still,  the  youth  obey'd. 

VII. 

"Denzil  and  I  two  nights  pass'd  o'er 
In  fetters  on  the  dungeon  floor. 
A  guest  the  third  sad  morrow  brought ; 
Our  hold,  dark  Oswald  Wycliflfe  sought. 
And  eyed  my  comrade  long  askance, 
With  fix'd  and  penetrating  glance. 
*Guy  Denzil  art  thou  calFd?'— *The 

same.' 
'At  Court  who  served  wild  Bucking- 

hame; 
Thence  banish'd,  won  a  keeper's  place, 
So  Villicrs  will'd,  in  Marwood-chase  ; 
That  lost — I  need  not  tell  thee  why — 
Thou  madcst  thy  wit  thy  wants  supply. 
Then    fought    for   Rokeby : — Have    I 

giiess'd 
My  prisoner  right  ? ' — *  At  thy  behest.' — 
He  paused  a  while,  and  then  went  on 
With  low  and  confidential  tone  ; — 
Me,  as  I  judge,  not  then  he  .saw, 
Close  nestled  in  mv  couch  of  straw. — 
*  List  to  me,  Guy.  T^hou  know'st  thegreat 
Have  frequent  need  of  what  they  hate; 
Hence,  in  their  favour  oft  we  see 
Unscrupled,  useful  men  like  thee. 
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Were  I  disposed  to  bid  thee  live, 
What  pledge  of  faith  hast  thou  to  give  ? ' 


VIII. 


<i 


The  ready  Fiend,  who  never  yet 
Hath  fail'd  to  sharpen  Denzil's  wit, 
Prompted  his  lie — '  His  only  child 
Should   rest  his  pledge.' — The  Baron 

smiled. 
And  tum'd  to  me— '  Thou  art  his  son?' 
I  bowed  —our  fetters  were  undone, 
And  we  were  led  to  hear  apart 
A  dreadful  lesson  of  his  art. 
Wilfrid,  he  said,  his  heir  and  son. 
Had  fair  Matilda's  favour  won  ; 
And  long  since  had  their  union  been. 
But  for  her  father's  bigot  spleen, 
Whose  brute  and  blind-fold  party-rage 
Would,  force  per  force,  her  hand  engage 
To  a  base  kern  of  Irish  earth. 
Unknown  his  lineage  and  his  birth, 
Save  that  a  dvinci  ruffian  bore 
The  infant  brat  to  Rokcby  door. 
Gentle  restraint,  he  said,  would  lead 
Old  Rokeby  to  enlarge  his  creed  ; 
But  fair  occasion  he  must  find 
For  such  restraint  well  meant  and  kind, 
The  Knight  being  rcnder'd  to  his  charge 
But  as  a  prisoner  at  large. 

IX. 
"  He  school'd  us  in  a  well-forged  tale, 
Of  scheme  the  Castle  walls  to  scale, 
To  which  was  leaguefl  each  Cavahcr 
That  dwells  upon  the  Tyne  and  Wear 
That  Rokeby,  his  parole  forgot. 
Had  dealt  with  us  to  aid  the  plot. 
Such  was  the  charge,  which  Denzil's  zeal 
Of  hate  to  Rokeby  and  O'Neals 
ProfTer'd,  as  witness,  to  make  good. 
Even  though  tlie  forfeit  were  their  blood. 
I  scrupled,  until  o'er  and  o'er 
His  prisoners*  safety  Wycliffe  swore  ; 
And  then— alas !  what  needs  there  more? 
I  knew  I  should  not  live  to  sny 
The  proffer  I  refused  that  day  ; 
Ashamed  to  live,  yet  loath  to  die, 
I  soil'd  me  with  their  infamy  !  " — 
"  Poor  youth ! "  said  Bertram,  "wavering 

stUl, 
Unfit  alike  for  good  or  ill ! 
But  what  fell  next?" — "Soon  as  at  large 
Was  scroll'd  and  sign'd  our  fatal  charge, 


There  never  yet,  on  tragic  stage. 
Was  seen  so  well  a  painted  rage 
As  Oswald's  show'd  !  With  loud  alann 
He  call'd  his  garrison  to  a^;n  ; 
From  tower  to  tower,  from  post  to  post, 
He  hurried  as  if  all  were  lost ; 
Consign'd  to  dungeon  and  to  chain 
The  good  old  Knight  and  all  his  train  ; 
Wam'd  each  suspected  Cavalier, 
Within  his  limits,  to  appear 
To-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  noon. 
In  the  high  church  of  Eglistone." — 

X. 

"Of  Eglistone  ! — Even  now  I  pass'd," 
Said  Bertram,  "as  the  night  closed  fast; 
Torches  and  cressets  cjleam'd  around, 
I  heard  the  saw  and  hammer  sound. 
And  T  could  mark  they  toild  to  raise 
A  scaffold,  hung  with  sable  baize. 
Which  the  grim  headsman's  scene  dis- 

play'd. 
Block,  axe,  and  sawdust  ready  laid. 
Some  evil  deed  will  there  be  done. 
Unless  Matilda  wed  his  son  ; — 
She  loves  him  not — 'tis  shrewdly  guess'd 
That  Redmond  rules  the  damsel's  oreast 
This  is  a  turn  of  Oswald's  skill ; 

But  I  may  meet,  and  foil  him  still  I 

How  camest  thou  to  thy  freedom?" — 

"  There 
Lies  mystery  more  dark  and  rare. 
In  midst  of  Wycliffe's  well-feign'd  rage, 
V  scroll  was  offer  d  by  u  page, 
Who  told,  a  mufBed  horseman  late 
Had  left  it  at  the  Castle-gate. 
He  broke  the  seal — his  cheek  show'd 

change. 
Sudden,  portentous,  wild,  and  strange ; 
The  mimic  passion  of  his  eye 
Was  tiu'n'd  to  actual  agony  ; 
His  hand  like  summer  sapling  shook, 
Terror  and  guilt  were  in  his  look. 
Denzil  he  judged,  in  time  of  need, 
Fit  counsellor  for  evil  deed ; 
And  thus  apart  his  counsel  broke. 
While  with  a  ghastly  smile  he  spoke : — 

XI. 

"  *  As  in  the  pageants  of  the  stage, 
The  dead  awake  in  this  wild  age. 
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Mortham — whom  all  men  deem'd  decreed 
In  his  own  deadly  snare  to  bleed, 
Slain  by  a  bravo,  whom,  o'er  sea, 
He  train'd  to.  aid  in  murdering  me, — 
Mortham  has  'scaped  !  The  coward  shot 
The  steed,  but  harm'd  the  rider  not.' " 
Here,  with  an  execration  fell, 
Bertram  leap'd  up,  and  paced  the  cell : — 
"  Thine  own  grey  head,  or  bosom  dark," 
He  mutter'd,  "  mav  be  surer  mark  ! " 
Then  sat,  and  sign'd  to  Edmund,  pale 
With  terror,  to  resume  his  tale. 
"  Wycliffe  went  on : — *  Mark  with  what 

Ot  wilder'd  reverie  he  writes  : — 

"  *  Ruler  of  Mortham's  destiny  ! 
Though  dead,  thy  \ictim  lives  to  thee. 
Once  had  he  all  that  binds  to  life, 
A  lovely  child,  a  lovelier  wife ; 
Wealth,  fame,  and  friendship,  were  his 

own  — 
Thou  gavest  the  word,  and  they  are  flown. 
Mark  how  he  pays  thee  : — To  thy  hand 
He  yields  his  honours  and  his  land. 
One  boon  premised ; — Restore  his  child ! 
And,  from  his  native  land  exiled. 
Mortham  no  more  returns  to  claim 
His  lands,  his  honours,  or  his  name  ; 
Refuse  him  this,  and  from  the  slain 
Thou  shalt  see  Mortham  rise  again.' — 

XII. 

"  This  billet  while  the  baron  read, 
His  faltering  accents  show'd  his  dread  ; 
He  pressed  his  forehead  with  his  palm. 
Then  took  a  scornful  tone  and  calm ; 
'  Wild  as  the  winds,  as  billows  wild  ! 
What  wot  I  of  his  spouse  or  child? 
Hither  he  brought  a  joyous  dame. 
Unknown  her  lineage  or  her  name  : 
Her,  in  some  frantic  fit,  he  slew  ; 
The  nurse  and  child  in  fear  withdrew. 
Heaven  be  my  witness !  wist  I  where 
To  find  this  youth,  my  kinsman's  heir, — 
Unguerdon'd,  I  would  give  with  joy 
The  father's  arms  to  fold  his  boy, 
And  Mortham's  lands  an4  towers  resign 
To  the  just  heirs  of  Mortham's  line. ' — 
Thou  know'st  that  scarcely  e'en  his  fear 
Suppresses  Denzil's  cynic  sneer; — 


•  Then  happy  is  thy  vassal's  part, ' 
He  said,  *  to  ease  his  patron's  heart ! 
In  thine  own  jailer's  watchful  care 
Lies  Mortham's  just  and  rightful  heir ; 
Thy  generous  wish  is  fully  won, — 
Redmond  O'Neale  is  Mortham's  son.' — 

XIII. 

"  Up  starting  with  a  frenzied  look, 
His  clenched  hand  the  Baron  shook  : 

*  Is  Hell  at  work  ?  or  dost  thou  rave. 
Or  darest  thou  palter  with  me,  slave  ! 
Perchance  thou  wot'st  not,   Barnard's 

towers 
Have  racks,    of   strange   and  ghastly 

powers.' 
Denzil,  who  well  his  safety  knew,. 
Firmly  rejoin'd,  *  I  tell  thee  true. 
Thy  racks  could  give  thee  but  to  know 
The  proofs,  which  I,  untortured,  show. — 
It  chanced  upon  a  winter  night. 
When  early  snow  made  Stanmorc  white, 
That  very  night,  when  first  of  all 
Redmond  O'Neale  saw  Rokeby-hall, 
It  was  my  gootlly  lot  to  gain 
A  reliquary  and  a  chain. 
Twisted  and  chased  of  massive  gold. 
— Demand  not  how  the  prize  I  hold  ! 
It  was  not  given,  nor  lent,  nor  sold. — 
Gilt  tablets  to  the  chain  were  hung. 
With  letters  in  the  Irish  tongue. 
I  hid  my  spoil,  for  there  was  need 
That  I  should  leave  the  land  with  speed ; 
Nor  then  I  deem'd  it  safe  to  bear 
On  mine  own  person  gems  so  rare. 
Small  heed  I  of  the  tablets  took. 
But  since  have  spell'd  them  by  the  book. 
When  some  sojourn  in  Erin's  land 
Of  their  wild  speech  had  given  command. 
But  darkling  was  the  sense  ;  the  phrase 
And  language  those  of  other  days. 
Involved  of  purpose,  as  to  foil 
An  interloper's  pr>'ing  toil. 
The  words,  but  not  the  sense,  I  knew. 
Till  fortune  gave  the  guiding  clew. 


XIV. 


was   that   dew 


"  *  Three   davs    since, 

reveal  d. 
In  Thorsgill  as  I  lay  conceal'd, 
And  heard  at  full  when  Rokeby's  Mai4 
Her  uncle's  history  display'd ; 
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And  now  I  can  interpret  well 
Each  syllable  the  tablets  tell. 
Mark,  then  :  Fair  Edith  was  the  joy 
Of  old  O'Neale  of  Clandeboy ; 
But  from  her  sire  and  country  fled. 
In  secret  Mortham's  Lord  to  wed. 
O'Neale,  his  first  resentment  o'er, 
Despatch 'd  his  son  to  Greta's  shore. 
Enjoining  he  should  make  him  known 
(Until  his  farther  will  were  shown) 
To  Edith,  but  to  her  alone. 
What  of  their  ill-starr'd  meeting  fell, 
Lord  Wycliffe  knows,  and  none  so  well 

XV. 

"  *  O'Neale  it  was,  who,  in  despair, 
Robb'd  Mortham  of  his  infant  heir  ; 
He  bred  him  in  their  nurture  wild. 
And  call'd  him  murder'd  Connel's  child. 
Soon  died  the  nurse ;  the  Clan  believed 
What  from  their  Chieftain  they  received. 
His  j)urpose  was,  that  ne'er  again 
The  boy  should  cross  the  Irisli  main  ; 
But,  like  his  mountain  sires,  enjoy 
The  woods  and  wastes  of  Clandeboy. 
Then  on  the  land  wild  troubles  came. 
And  stronger  Chieftains  urged  a  claim, 
And  wrested  from  the  old  man's  hands 
His  native  towers,  his  father's  lands. 
Unable  then,  amid  the  strife. 
To  guard  young  Redmond's  rights  or  life, 
I^te  and  reluctant  he  restores 
The  infant  to  his  n.itivc  shores, 
With  goodly  gifts  and  letters  stored, 
With  many  a  deep  conjuring  word. 
To  Mortham  and  to  Rokeby's  Lord. 
Nought  knew  the  clod  of  Irish  earth. 
Who  was  the  guide,  of  Redmond's  birth ; 
But  deem'd  his  Chief's  commands  were 

laid 
On  both,  by  both  to  he  obey'd. 
How  he  was  wounded  by  the  wav, 
I  need  not,  and  I  list  not  say.' — 


XVI. 
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A  wondrous  tale  !  and,  grant  it  tme» 
What,'  Wycliffe  answer'd,  '  might  I  do? 
Heaven  knows,  as  willingly  as  now 
T  raise  the  bonnet  from  my  brow. 
Would  I  my  kinsman's  manors  fair 
Restore  to  ^lortham,  or  his  heir ; 
But  Mortham  is  distniuj;ht — O'Neale 
Has  drawn  for  tyranny  his  steel. 


Malignant  to  our  rightful  cause, 
And  train'd  in  Rome's  delusive  laws. 
Hark  thee  apart ! ' — They  whisper'd  long, 
Till    Denxil's    voice    grew    oold    and 
strong : — 

*  My  proofs  !  I  never  will,'  he  said, 

*  Show  mortal  man  where  they  arc  laid. 
Nor  hope  discovery  to  foreclose, 
By  giving  me  to  feed  the  crows ; 
For  I  have  mates  at  large,  who  know 
Where  I  am  wont  such  toys  to  stow. 
Free  me  from  peril  and  from  band. 
These  tablets  are  at  thy  command  ; 
Nor  were  it  hard  to  form  some  train. 
To  wile  old  Mortham  o'er  the  main. 
Then,  lunatic's  nor  papist's  hand 
Should   wrest  from  tnine  the   goodly 

land.' — 
—'I  like  thy  wit,'  said  Wycliffe,  'well ; 
But  here  in  hostage  shalt  thou  dwelL 
Thy  son,  unless  my  purpose  err, 
May  prove  the  trustier  messenger. 
A  scroll  to  Mortham  shall  he  bear 
From  me,  and  fetch  these  tokens  rare. 
Gold  shalt  thou  have,  and  that  good 

store. 

And  freedom,  his  commission  o'er ;  j 

But  if  his  faith  should  chance  to  fail. 
The  gibbet  frees  thee  from  the  jail. ' 

XVII. 

"  Mesh'd  in  the  net  himself  had  twined, 
What  subterfuge  could  Denzil  find  ? 
He  told  me,  with  reluctant  sigh. 
That  hidden  here  the  tokens  lie  ; 
Conjured  my  swift  return  and  aid. 
By  all  he  scoff 'd  and  disobey' d. 
And  look'd  as  if  the  noose  were  tied, 
And  I  thf  priest  who  left  his  side. 
This  scroll  for  Mortham  Wycliffe  gave. 
Whom  1  must  seek  by  Greta's  wave  ; 
Or  in  the  hut  where  chief  he  hides, 
Where  Thorsgill's  forester  resides. 
(Thence  chanced  it,  wandering  in  the   i 

glade, 
That  he  descried  our  ambuscade.) 
I  was  dismissed  as  evening  fell. 
And  reach'd  but  now  this  rocky  cell." — 
"  Give  Oswald's  letter." — Bertram  read. 
And  tore  it  fiercely,  shred  by  shred  : — 
"  All  lies  and  villany  !  to  blind 
His  noble  kinsman's  generous  mind, 
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And  train  him  on  from  day  to  day, 
Till  he  can  take  his  life  away.— 
And  now,  declare  thy  purpose,  youth, 
Nor  dare  to  answer,  save  the  truth  ; 
If  aught  I  mark  of  Denzil's  art, 
1*11  tear  the  secret  from  thy  heart ! " — 

XVIII. 

"  It  needs  not.     I  renounce,"  he  said, 
"  My  tutor  and  his  deadly  trade. 
Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  declare 
To  Mortham,  Redmond  is  his  heir  ; 
To  tell  him  in  what  risk  he  stands, 
And  yield  these  tokens  to  his  hands. 
Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  atone. 
Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done  ; 
And  fix'd  it  rests — if  I  survive 
This  night,  and  leave  this  cave  alive." — 
"  And  Denzil  ?  "— "  Let  them  ply  the  rack, 
Even  till  his  joints  and  sinews  crack  ! 
If  Oswald  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 
What  ruth  can  Denzil  claim  from  him, 
Whose  thoughtless  youth  he  led  astray. 
And  damn'd  to  this  unhallow'd  way  ? 
Heschool'd  me,  faith  and  vows  were  vain; 
Now  let  my  master  reap  his  gain." — 
"True,"    answer  d   Bertram,  "  *tis  his 

meed  ; 
There's  retribution  in  the  deed. 
But  thou — thou  art  not  for  our  course, 
Hast  fear,  hast  pity,  hast  remorse  : 
And  he,  with  us  the  gale  who  braves, 
Must  heave  such  cargo  to  the  waves, 
Or  lag  with  overloaded  prore. 
While  barks  unburden'd  reach  the  shore. " 

XIX. 

He  paused,  and,  stretching  him  at  length, 
Seem'd  to  repose  his  bulky  strength- 
Communing  with  his  secret  mind. 
As  half  he  sat,  and  half  reclined, 
One  ample  hand  his  forehead  press'd, 
And  one  was  dropp'd'  across  his  breast 
The  shaggy  eyebrows  deeper  came 
Above  his  eyes  of  swarthy  flame ; 
His  lip  of  pride  a  while  forbore 
The  haughty  curve  till  then  it  wore ; 
The  unalter'd  fierceness  of  his  look 
A  shade  of  darken'd  sadness  took, — 
For  dark  and  sad  a  presage  pressed 
Resistlessly  on  Bertram's  breast, —  • 


And  when  he  spoke,  his  wonted  tone. 
So  fierce,  abrupt,  and  brief,  was  gone. 
His  voice  was  steady,  low,  and  deep, 
Like  distant  waves  when  breezes  sleep  ; 
And  sorrow  mix'd  with  Edmund's  fear. 
Its  low  unbroken  depth  to  hear. 

XX. 

"  Edmund,  in  thy  sad  tale  I  find 
The  woe  that  warp'd  my  patron's  mind  : 
'Twould  wake  the  fountams  of  the  eye 
In  other  men,  but  mine  are  dry. 
Mortham  must  never  see  the  fool. 
That  sold  himself  base  Wyciiffe's  tool ; 
Yet  less  from  thirst  of  sordid  gain. 
Than  to  avenge  supposed  disdain. 
Sav,  Bertram  rues  his  fault ; — a  word, 
Till  now,  from  Bertram  never  heard  : 
Say,  too,  that  Mortham's  Lord  he  prays 
To  think  but  on  their  former  days  ; 
On  Quarianna's  beach  and  rock. 
On  Cayo's  bursting  battle-shock. 
On  Darien's  sands  and  deadly  dew, 
And  on  the  dart  Tlatzeca  threw  ; — 
Perchance  my  patron  yet  may  hear 
More  that  may  grace  his  comrade's  bier. 
My  soul  hath  felt  a  secret  weight, 
A  warning  of  approaching  fate  : 
A  priest  had  said,  *  Return,  repent !  * 
As  well  to  bid  that  rock  be  rent. 
Firm  as  that  flint  I  face  mine  end  ; 
My  heart  may  burst,  but  cannot  bend. 


XXI. 
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The  dawning  of  my  youth,  with  awe 
And  prophecy,  the  Dalesmen  saw  ; 
For  over  Redesdale  it  came, 
As  bodeful  as  their  beacon -flame. 
Edmund,  thy  years  were  scarcely  mine, 
When,  challenging  the  Clans  of  Tyne 
To  bring  their  best  my  brand  to  prove, 
O'er  Hexham's  altar  hung  my  glove  ; 
But  Tynedale,  nor  in  tower  nor  to\vn. 
Held  champion  meet  to  take  it  -lown. 
My  noontide,  India  mry  declare  : 
I-ike  her  fierce  sur,  1  fired  ti;e  ai'- ! 
Like  him,  to  wood  and  cave  bade  fly 
Her  natives,  from  mine  angry  eye. 
Panama's  maids  shall  long  look  pale 
When  Risingham  inspires  the  tale ; 
Chili's  dark  matrons  long  shall  tame 
The  froward  child  with  Bertram's  nan^e. 
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And  now,  my  race  of  terror  run, 
Mine  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun  ! 
No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray, 
No  twilight  dews  his  wrath  allay ; 
With  disk  like  batlle-target  red, 
He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed, 
Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  light. 
Then  sinks  at  once — ^and  all  is  night — 

XXII. 
"  Now  to  thy  mission,  Edmund.     Fly, 
Seek  Mortham  out,  and  bid  him  hie 
To  Richmond,  where  his  troops  are  laid, 
And  lead  his  force  to  Redmond's  aid. 
Say,  till  he  reaches  Eglistone, 
A  friend  will  watch  to  guard  his  son. 
Now,  fare-thee-well ;  for  night  draws  on. 
And  I  would  rest  me  here  alone." 
Despite  his  ill-dissembled  fear. 
There  swam  in  Edmund's  eye  a  tear ; 
A  tribute  to  the  courage  high, 
Which  stoop'd  not  in  extremity. 
But  strove,  irregularly  great. 
To  triumph  o'er  approaching  fate  I 
Bertram  beheld  the  dewdrop  start, 
It  almost  touch'd  his  iron  heart : 
"  I  did  not  think  there  lived,"  he  said, 
"  One,  who  would  tear  for  Bertram  shed. " 
He  loosen'd  then  his  baldric's  hold, 
A  buckle  broad  of  massive  gold  ; — 
*•  Of  all  the  spoil  that  paid  his  pains. 
But  this  with  Risingham  remains  ; 
And  this,  dear  Edmund,  thou  shalt  take. 
And  wear  it  long  for  Bertram's  sake. 
Once  more — to  Mortham  speed  amain  ; 
Farewell !  and  turn  thee  not  again." 

XXIII. 

The  night  has  yielded  to  the  mom. 
And  far  the  hours  of  prime  are  worn. 
Oswald,  who,  since  the  dawn  of  day, 
Had  cursed  his  messenger's  delay. 
Impatient  question'd  now  his  train, 
"  Was  Denzil's  son  retum'd  again  ?  " 
It  chanced  there  answer'd  of  the  crew, 
A  menial,  who  young  Edmund  knew  : 
**  No  son  of  Denzil  this,"— -he  said  ; 
"  A  peasant  boy  from  Winston  glade, 
For  song  and  minstrelsy  renowivd, 
And  knavish  pranks,  the  hamlets  round." 
"  Not    Denzil's    ion  1 — from    Winston 

vale ! — 
Then  it  was  false,  that  specious  tale ; 


L 


Or,  worse — he  hath  despatched  the  youth 
To  show  to  Mortham's  lord  its  truth. 
Fool  that  I  was  !— but  'tis  too  late ; — 
This  is  the  very  turn  of  fate  I — 
The  tale,  or  true  or  false,  relies 
On  Denzil's  evidence  ! — He  dies  ! — 
Ho  !  Provost  Marshal  !  instantly 
Lead  Denzil  to  the  gallows-tree  ! 
Allow  him  not  a  parting  word ; 
Short  be  the  shrift,  and  sure  the  cord ! 
Then  let  his  gory  head  appal 
Marauders  from  the  Castle-walL 
Lead  forth  thy  guard,  that  duty  done, 
With  best  despatch  to  Eglistone. — 
— Basil,  tell  Wilfrid  he  must  straight 
Attend  me  at  the  Castle-gate." — 

XXIV. 

"  Alas  !  **  the  old  domestic  said. 
And  shook  his  venerable  head, 
"  Alas,  my  Lord  !  full  ill  to-day 
May  my  young  master  brook  the  way  ! 
The  leech  has  spoke  with  grave  alarm, 
Of  unseen  hurt,  of  secret  harm, 
Of  sorrow  lurking  at  the  heart. 
That  mars  and  lets  his  healing  art." — 
"  Tush  !  tell  not  me  ! — Romantic  boys 
Pine  themselves  sick  for  airy  toys, 
I  will  find  cure  for  Wilfrid  soon  ; 
Bid  him  for  Eglistone  be  boune. 
And  quick  I — I  hear  the  dull  death-drum 
Tell  Denzil's  hour  of  fate  is  come." 
He  paused  with  scornful  smile,  and  then 
Resumed  his  train  of  thought  agen. 
"  Now  comes  my  fortune's  crisis  near ! 
Entreaty  boots  not — instant  fear. 
Nought  dse,  can  bend  Matilda's  pride, 
Or  win  her  to  be  Wilfrid's  bride. 
But  when  she  sees  the  scaffold  placed. 
With   axe   and   block   and   headsman 

graced, 
And  when  she  deems,  that  to  deny 
Dooms  Redmond  and  her  sire  to  die. 
She  must  give  way.  — Then,  were  the  Une 
Of  Rokeby  once  combined  with  mine^ 
I  gain  the  weather-gage  of  fate  ! 
If  Mortham  come,  he  comes  too  late, 
While  I,  allied  thus  and  prepared. 
Bid  him  defiance  to  his  beard. — 
— If  she  prove  stubborn,  shall  I  dare 
To  drop  tnc  axe? — Soft !  pause  we  there. 
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Mortham  still  lives — yon  youth  may  tell 
His  tale — and  Fairfax  loves  him  well ; — 
Else,  wherefore  should  1  now  delay 
To  sweep  this  Redmond  from  my  way  ? — 
But  she  to  piety  perforce 
Must  yield. — Without  there !  Sound  to 
horse ! " 

XXV. 

'Twas  hustle  in  the  court  below, — 

"  Mount,  and  march  foi-ward  !  " — Forth 

they  go ; 
Steeds  neigh  and  trample  all  around, 
Sleel  rings,   spears  glimmer,   trumpets 

sound. — 
Just  then  was  sung  his  parting  hymn  ; 
And  Denzil  turn'd  his  eyeballs  dim, 
And,  scarcely  conscious  what  he  sees. 
Follows  the  horsemen  down  the  Tees  ; 
And  scarcely  conscious  what  he  hears, 
The  trumpets  tingle  in  his  ears. 
O'er  the  long  bridge  they're  sweeping 

now, 
The  van  is  hid  by  greenwood  bough ; 
But  ere  the  rearward  had  pass'd  o  er, 
Guy  Denzil  heard  and  saw  no  more  ! 
One  stroke,  upon  the  Castle  bell. 
To  Oswald  rung  his  dying  knell. 

xx\x 

O,  for  that  pencil,  erst  profuse 
Of  chivalry  s  emblazon'd  hues. 
That  traced  of  old,  in  Woodstock  bower, 
The  pngeant  of  the  Leaf  and  Flower, 
And  bodied  forth  the  tourney  high, 
Held  for  the  hand  of  Emily  ! 
Then  might  I  paint  the  tumult  broad, 
That  to  the  crowded  abbey  flow'd, 
And  pour'd,  as  with  an  ocean's  sound, 
Into  the  church's  ample  bound  ! 
Then  might  I  show  each  varying  mien, 
F^xulting,  woeful,  or  serene ; 
Indifference,  with  his  idiot  stare, 
A  nd  Sympathy,  with  anxious  air. 
Paint  the  dejected  Cavalier, 
Doubtful,  disarm'd,  and  sad  of  cheer ; 
And  his  proud  foe,  whose  formal  eye 
Claim'd  conquest  now  and  mastery ; 
And  the  bnite  crowd,  whose  envious  zeal 
Huzzas  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel. 
And  loudest  shouts  when  lowest  lie 
Exalted  worth  and  station  h^h* 


Yet  what  may  such  a  wish  avail  ? 
'Tis  mme  to  tell  an  onward  tale, 
Hurrying,  as  best  I  can,  along, 
The  hearers  and  the  hasty  song ; — 
Like  traveller  when  approaching  home^ 
Who  see*  the  shades  ol  evening  come, 
And  must  not  now  his  course  delay. 
Or  choose  the  fair,  but  winding  way ; 
Nay,  scarcely  may  his  pace  suspend, 
Where  o'er  his  head  the  wildings  bend. 
To  bless  the  breeze  that  cools  his  brow. 
Or  snatch  a  blossom  from  the  bough. 

XXVII. 

The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  wastes 
Profaned,  dishonour'd,  and  defaced. 
Through  storied  lattices  no  more 
In  soften' d  light  the  sunbeams  pour. 
Gilding  the  Gothic  sculpture  rich 
Of  shrine,  and  monument,  and  nidie. 
The  Civil  fury  of  the  time 
Made  sport  of  sacrilegious  crime  ; 
For  daric  Fanaticism  rent 
Altar,  and  screen,  and  ornament, 
And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  o'erthrew 
Of  Bowes,  of  Rokeby,  and  Fitz-Hugh. 
And  now  was  seen,  unwonted  sight. 
In  holy  walls  a  scaffold  dight ! 
Where  once  the  priest,  of  grace  divine 
Dealt  to  his  flock  the  mystic  sign  ; 
There  stood  the  block  display'd,  and 

there 
The  headsman  grim  his  hatchet  bare  ; 
And  for  the  word  of  Hope  and  Faith, 
Resounded  loud  a  doom  of  death. 
Thrice  the  fierce  trumpet's  breath  was 

heard. 
And  echo'd  thrice  the  herald's  word, 
Dooming,  for  breach  of  martial  laws, 
And  trea,<;on  to  the  Commons'  cause. 
The  Knight  of  Rokeby,  and  O'Neale, 
To  stoop  their  heads  to  block  and  steel. 
The  trumpets  flourish'd  high  and  shrill. 
Then  was  a  silence  dead  and  still ; 
And  silent  prayers  to  Heaven  were  cast. 
And  stifled  sobs  were  bursting  fast, 
Till  from  the  crowd  begun  to  rise 
Murmurs  of  sorrow  or  surprise, 
And  from  the  distant  aisles  there  came, 
Deep-mutter*d  threats,  with  W'ycliffe's 


name. 
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But  Oswald,  guarded  by  his  band, 
Powerful  in  evil,  waved  his  hand. 
And  bade  Sedition's  voice  be  dead. 
On  peril  of  the  murmurer's  head. 
Then  first  his  glance  sought  Rokeby's 

Knight, 
Who  gazed  on  the  tremendous  sight. 
As  calm  as  if  he  came  a  guest 
To  kindred  Baron's  feudal  feast. 
As  calm  as  if  that  trumpet-call 
Were  summons  to  the  banner'd  hall ; 
Firm  in  his  loyalty  he  stood. 
And  prompt  to  seal  it  with  his  blood. 
With    downcast    look    drew    Oswald 

nigh, — 
He  durst  not  cope  with  Rokeby's  eye ! — 
And  said,  with  low  and  faltering  breath, 
"Thou  know'st  the  terms  of  life  and 

death." 
The  Knight  then  tum'd,  and  sternly 

smiled : 
"  The  maiden  is  mine  only  child. 
Yet  shall  my  blessing  leave  her  head, 
If  with  a  traitor's  son  she  wed." 
Then  Redmond  spoke:  "  The  life  of  one 
Might  thy  malignity  atone. 
On  me  be  flung  a  double  guilt ! 
Spare  Rokeby's  blood,  let  mine  be  spilt!" 
Wycliffe  had  listen'd  to  his  suit. 
But  dread  prevail'd,  and  he  was  mute. 

XXIX. 


And  now  he  pours  his  choice  of  fear 
In  secret  on  Matilda's  ear ; 
"  An  union  form'd  with  me  and  mine, 
Ensures  the  faith  of  Rokeby's  line. 
Consent,  and  all  this  dread  array, 
Like  morning  dream,  shall  pass  away ; 
Refiise,  and,  by  my  duty  press'd, 
I  give  the  word — thou  know'st  the  rest 
Matilda,  still  and  motionless, 
With  terror  heard  the  dread  address, 
Pale  as  the  sheeted  maid  who  dies 
To  hopeless  love  a  sacrifice  ; 
Then  wrung  her  hands  in  agony. 
And  round  her  cast  bewilder'd  eve. 
Now  on  the  scaflbid  glanced,  and  now 
On  Wycliffe's  unrelenting  brow. 
She  veil'd  her  face,  and,  with  a  voice 
Scarce  audible, — "  I  make  my  choice  ! 


>» 


Spare  but  their  lives ! — ^for  aught  beside, 
Let  Wilfrid's  doom  my  fate  decide. 
He  once  was  generous!  " — As  she  spoke. 
Dark  Wycliffe's  joy  in  triumph  broke :  — 
"Wilfrid,  where  loiter'd  ye  so  late? 
Why  upon  Basil  rest  thy  weight  ? — 
Art  spell-bound  by  enchanter's  wand  ? — 
Kneel,  kneel,  and  take  her  yielded  hand ; 
Thank  her  with  raptures,  simple  boy ! 
Should  tears  and  trembling  speak  thy 

joy? 
"  O  hush,  my  sire  !    To  prayer  and  tear 
Of  mine  thou  hast  refused  thine  ear ; 
But  now  the  awfiil  hour  draws  on. 
When  truth  must  speak  in  loftier  tone." 

XXX. 

He  took  Matilda's  hand : — "  Dear  maid, 
Could'st  thou  so  injure  me,"  he  said, 
"  Of  thy  poor  friend  so  basely  deem. 
As  blend  with  him  this  barbarous  scheme? 
Alas  !  my  efforts  made  in  vain. 
Might  well  have  saved  this  added  pain. 
But  now,  bear  witness  earth  and  heaven^ 
That  ne'er  was  hope  to  mortal  given. 
So  twisted  with  the  strings  of  life. 
As  this — to  call  Matilda  wife  1 
I  bid  it  now  for  ever  part. 
And  with  the  effort  bursts  my  heart* 
His  feeble  frame  was  worn  so  low. 
With  wounds,  with  watching,  and  with 

woe, 
That  nature  could  no  more  sustain 
The  agony  of  mental  pain. 
Hekneel'd— his  lip  her handhad pressed. 
Just  then  he  felt  the  stem  arrest 
Lower  and  lower  sunk  his  head, — 
They  raised  him, — but  the  life  was  fled ! 
Then,  first  alarm'd,  his  sire  and  train 
Tried  every  aid,  but  tried  in  vain. 
The  soul,  too  soft  its  ills  to  bear. 
Had  left  our  mortal  hemisphere. 
And  sought  in  better  world  the  meed. 
To  blameless  life  by  Heaven  decreed . 

XXXI. 

The  wretched  sire  beheld,  aghast. 
With  Wilfrid  all  his  projects  past, 
All  tum'd  and  centred  on  his  son. 
On  Wilfrid  all — and  he  was  gone. 
"  And  I  am  childless  now,"  he  said  ; 
"Childless,  through  that  relentlessmaidl 
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A  lifetime's  arts,  in  vain  essayM,    ' 
Are  bursting  on  their  artist's  head  ! 
Here  lies  my  Wilfrid  dead — and  there 
'    Comes  hated  Mortham  for  his  heir, 
Eager  to  knit  in  happy  band 
With  Rokeby's  heiress  Redmond's  hand. 
And  shall  their  triumph  soar  o'er  all 
The  schemes  deep-laicl  to  work  their  fall? 
No  ! — deeds,  which  prudence  might  not 

dare, 
Appal  not  vengeance  and  despair. 
The  murd'ress  weeps  upon  his  bier — 
I'll  change  to  real  that  feigned  tear ! 
They  all  shall  share  destruction's  shock ; 
— Ho  !  lead  the  captives  to  the  block  ! " 
But  ill  his  Provost  could  divine 
His  feelings,  and  forbore  the  sign. 
"  Slave  !  to  the  block  ! — or  I,  or  they, 
Shall  face  the  judgment-seat  this  day  I " 

XXXII. 

The  outmost  crowd  have  heard  a  sound. 
Like  horse's  hoof  on  harden'd  ground  ; 
Nearer  it  came,  and  yet  more  near, — 
The  very  death's-men  paused  to  hear. 
'Tis  in  the  churchyard  now — the  tread 
Hath  waked  the  dwelling  of  the  dead  ! 
Fresh  sod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone. 
Return  the  tramp  in  varied  tone. 
All  eyes  upon  the  gateway  hung, 
When  through  the  Gothic  arch  there 

sprung 
A  horseman  arm'd,  at  headlong  speed — 
Sable  his  cloak,  his  plume,  his  st«ed. 
Fire  from  the  flinty  noor  was  spum'd. 
The  vaults  unwonted  clang  return' d  ! — 
One  instant's  glance  around  he  threw, 
From  saddlebow  his  pistol  drew. 
Grimly  determined  was  his  look  ! 
His  charger  with  the  spurs  he  strook — 
All  scatter'd  backward  as  he  came, 

j   For  all  knew  Bertram  Risingham  ! 

I  Three  bounds  that  noble  courser  gave  ; 
The  first  has  reach'd  the  central  nave, 

•   The  second  clear'd  the  chancel  wide. 
The  third — he  was  at  W^ycliffe's  side. 

I   Full  levell'd  at  the  Baron's  head. 
Rung  the  report — the  bullet  sped — 
And  to  his  long  account,  and  last. 
Without  a  groan  dark  Oswald  past ! 
All  was  so  quick,  that  it  might  seem 
A  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  dream. 


XXXIII. 

While  yet  the  smoke  the  deed  conceals, 
Bertram  his  ready  charger  wheels  ; 
But  flounder'd  on  the  pavement-floor 
The  steed,  and  down  tne  rider  bore. 
And,  bursting  in  the  headlong  sway. 
The  faithless  saddle-girths  gave  way. 
'Twas  while  he  toil'd  him  to  be  freed. 
And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  steed, 
That  from  amazement's  iron  trance 
All  Wydiffe's  soldiers  waked  at  once. 
Sword,  halberd,  musket-but,  their  blows 
Hail'd  upon  Bertram  as  he  rose ; 
A  score  of  pikes,  with  each  a  wound. 
Bore  down  and  pinn'd  him  to  the  ground ; 
But  still  his  struggling  force  he  rears, 
'Gainst  hacking  brands  and  stabbing 

spears ; 
Thrice  from  assailants  shook  him  free. 
Once  gain'd  his  feet,  and  twice  his  knee. 
By  tenfold  odds  oppress'd  at  length. 
Despite  his  struggles  and  his  strength. 
He  took  a  hundred  mortal  wounds, 
As  mute  as  fox  'mongst  mangling  hoimds; 
And  when  he  died,  his  parting  groan 
Had  more  of  laughter  than  of  moan  ! 
— They  gazed,  as  when  a  lion  dies. 
And  hunters  scarcely  trust  their  eyes, 
But  bend  their  weapons  on  the  slain. 
Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  again  ! 
Then  blow  and  insult  some  renew'd. 
And  from  the  trunk,  the  head  had  hew'd. 
But  Basil's  voice  the  deed  forbade ; 
A  mantle  o'er  the  corse  he  laid  : — 
**  Fell  as  he  was  in  act  and  mind. 
He  left  no  bolder  heart  behind  : 
Then  give  him,  for  a  soldier  meet, 
A  soldier's  cloak  for  winding  sheet." 

XXXIV. 

No  more  of  death  and  dying  pang. 
No  more  of  trump  and  bugle  clang. 
Though  through   the  sounding  woods 

there  come 
Banner  and  bugle,  trump  and  dram. 
Arm'd  with  such  powers  as  well  had  freed 
Young  Redmond  at  his  utmost  need. 
And  back'd  with  such  a  band  of  horse. 
As  might  less  ample  powers  enforce  ; 
Possess'd  of  every  proof  and  sign 
That  gave  an  heir  to  Mortham^  line, 
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And  yielded  to  a  father's  anns 
An  image  of  his  Edith's  charms, — 
Mortham  is  come,  to  hear  and  see 
,Of  this  strange  morn  the  history. 
What  saw  he? — not  the  church's  floor, 
Cumber'd  with  dead  and  stain'd  with 

gore; 
What  heard  he? — not   the  clamorous 

crowd. 
That  shout  their  gratulations  loud  : 
Redmond  he  saw  and  heard  alone, 
Clasp'd  him,  and  sobb'd,  ''My  son!  my 

son !  "— 

XXXV. 

This  chanced  upon  a  summer  mom, 
When  yellow  waved  the  heavy  com  : 
But  when  brown  August  o'er  the  land 
Caird  forth  the  reaper's  busy  band, 
A  gladsome  sight  the  silvan  road 
From  Eglistone  to  Mortham  show'd. 


A  while  the  hardy  rustic  leaves 
The  task  to  bind  and  pile  the  sheaves, 
And  maids  their  sickles  fling  aside. 
To  gaze  on  bridegroom  and  on  bride. 
And  childhood's  wondering  group  draws 

near. 
And  from  the  gleaner's  hands  the  ear 
Drops,  while  she  folds  them  for  a  prayer 
And  blessing  on  the  lovely  pair. 
'Twas  then  the  Maid  of  Rokeby  gave 
Her  plighted  troth  to  Redmond  brave ; 
And  Teesdale  can  remember  yet 
How  Fate  to  Virtue  paid  her  debt. 
And,  for  their  troubles,  bade  them  prove 
A  lengthened  life  of  peace  and  love. 

Time  and  Tide  had  thus  their  srvay. 
Yielding,  like  an  April  day. 
Smiling  noon  for  sullen  morrow. 
Years  of  joy  for  hours  of  sorrow  \ 


THE   LORD  OF  THE   ISLES: 


m   SIX   CANTOS. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Hie  sc^ne  of  this  Poem  lieSy  at  firsts  in  the  Castle  of  Artornish^  on  the  coast  of 

Argy'lt^hhi- ;  andy  afiet-wards,   in  the  Islands  of  Skye  and  Armn^   and  upon  the 

coast  of  Ayrshire.     Finally,  it  is  laid  near  Stirling.      The  story  opens  in  the  sprittg 

of  the  year  1 30  7,  7vhen  Bruce,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Scotland  by  the  Engiish^ 

and  the  Barons  ivho  adhered  to  that  forei^^n  interest,  returned  from  the  Island  of 

Rachrin  on  the  coast  of  Irelatui,  again  to  assert  his  claims  to  the  Scottish  crown. 

Many  of  the  personages  and  incidents  introduced  are  of  historical  celebrity.      The 

authorities  used  are  chiefly  those  of  the  venerable  Lord  Ilailes^  as  well  entitled  to  be 

called  the  restorer  of  Scottish  histoiy,  as  Bruce  the  restorer  of  Scottish  monarchy  ; 

and  of  Archdeacon  Barbour ^  a  correct  edition  of  ivhose  Metrical  History  of  Robert 

Bruce  will  soon,  I  trusty  appear,  under  the  care  of  my  learned  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Jamieson. 

Aduotsford,  loth  December  18x4. 


THE  LORD  OF  THE   ISLES. 


The  "Lord  of  the  Isles"  marks,  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  *'Rokeby," 
the  steps  by  which  Scott,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  declined  as  a  poet  to  figure  as  a 
novelist,  as  the  ballad  says  Queen  Eleanor  sank  at  Charing  Cross  lo  rise  again  at 
Queenhithe.  Although  not  published  till  after  **Rokeby,"  it  was  an  earlier  con- 
ception ;  part  of  it,  indeed,  was  written  before  a  line  of  **  Rokeby  "  had  been  com- 
mitted to  paper,  and  the  progress  of  the  two  works  was  carried  on  together. 
A  yachting  tour  of  six  weeks  with  the  Lighthouse  Commissioners  supplied  Scott 
with  materials  for  the  scenery  and  stage-room  for  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  inferiority  of  this  poem.  Scott  was  fretted 
with  money  complications  through  his  unfortunate  connexion  with  the  Ballantynes. 
Money  was  wanting  for  the  completion  of  Abbotsford,  and  creditors  had  begun 
to  press  their  claims.  Scott's  efforts  to  free  himself  from  these  liabilities  were 
prodigious.  He  worked  incessantly.  Within  a  year  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of 
the  *'  Life  of  Swift,"  **  Waveriey,"  and  "  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  together  with  several 
magazine  articles,  and  found  time,  besides,  to  superintend  the  building  of  his 
mansion  and  the  tangled  affairs  of  the  printing  firm  in  whose  fortunes  he  was 
involved.  At  this  time,  moreover,  the  original  cottage  which  Scott  occupied 
afforded  him  no  means  of  retirement,  and  all  his  writing  was  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  family,  and  sometimes  even  of  casual  visitors.  "Neither  conversation  nor 
music,"  says  Lockhart,  "seemed  to  disturb  him  ;"  and  indeed,  when  we  consider 
that  among  the  works  thus  produced  were  "  Waveriey"  and  the  "  Life  of  Swift," 
and  that  '  *  Guy  Mannermg  quickly  followed  as  the  produce  of  six  weeks'  writing 
at  Christmas,  we  must  attribute  the  defects  of  the  "Lord  of  the  Isles"  to  other 
cares  than  business  anxieties,  over-work,  or  want  of  privacy.  Scott  had  now  dis- 
covered his  power  as  a  novelist,  and  was  conscious  of  his  own  decline  as  a  poet. 
His  style  had  been  travestied  by  incompetent  imitators  ;  Byron  had  distanced  him 
in  popularity  ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  have  little  inclination  to  prolong 
a  competition  in  which  he  was  obviously  being  worsted,  when  a  new  opening  for 
distinction  presented  itself  with  so  much  promise  of  prosperity. 

It  is  plain,  from  Scott's  letters  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  the  "Lord  of  the 
Isles,"  that  he  found  it  irksome  and  distasteful  work.  He  spe^s  of  it  rej^eatedly 
OS  a  tyrant  and  oppressor  ;  and  in  the  Introduction  of  1830,  he  owns  "  that  it  was 
concluded  unwillingly  and  in  haste,  under  the  painful  feeling  of  one  who  has 
a  task  which  must  be  finished,  rather  than  with  the  ardour  of  one  who  endeavours 
to  perform  that  task  well."  This  is  in  allusion  to  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch,  who,  when  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  had  suggested  the  story  of  the 
"  Lay,"  and  who  had  always  been  one  of  Scott's  warmest  friends.  It  was  to  her 
that  he  had  intended  to  dedicate  the  new  poem,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  deeply  afflicted  by  her  sudden  death. 

There  was,  probably,  also  something  in  the  subject  of  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles  " 
which  impeded  its  success.  Scott  has  himself  noticed  that  he  who  attempts 
"a  subject  of  distinguished  popularity  has  not  the  privilege  of  awakening  the 
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enthusiasm  of  his  audience;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  alieady  awakened,  and  glowi, 
it  may  be,  more  ardently  than  that  of  the  author  himself.  In  this  case,  the 
warmth  of  the  author  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  party  whom  he  addresses,  who  has» 
therefore,  little  chance  of  being,  in  Baye*s  phrase,  *  elevated  and  surprised  *  by 
what  he  has  thought  of  with  more  enthusiasm  than  the  writer."  Elsewnere,  in  a 
familiar  letter,  he  describes  tlie  poem  as  "  Scottified  up  to  the  teeth  ;"  and  though 
there  was  no  one  in  whom  the  spirit  of  nationality  glowed  more  fervently  than  in 
Scott,  yet  there  is  an  occasional  sense  of  artificial  enthusiasm  in  more  than  one 
passage.  Although  tlie  author's  reputation  was  sufficient  to  secure  a  sale  of  15,000  j 
copies  for  the  poem,  which  enabled  him,  as  he  says,  to  retieat  from  the  field  with 
the  honours  of  war,  it  failed  to  make  a  favourable  imj^ression  on  the  public 
Ballantyne  was  at  first  reluctant  to  inform  Scott  of  the  disappointment  with  which 
the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles "  had  been  read ;  but  when  the  truth  was  disclosed,  the 
reply  was — "  Well,  James,  we  can't  afford  to  give  over.  Since  one  line  has  failed, 
we  must  just  stick  to  another." 

If  the  reader  desires  further  topographical  illustrations  of  the  poem  than  are 
suggested  in  the  Notes,  he  should  refer  to  the  "  Diary  of  the  Yachting  Tour,** 
which  is  given  at  length  in  Lockhart's  "  Life,"  and  is  well  wortli  pcmsal  on  iti 
own  account. 

The  "  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  "  was  a//V^r  c^ occasion^  written  as  a  contribution 
to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Portuguese  sufferers  in  Massena^s  campaign.  The 
**  Bridal  of  Triermain"  was  composed  with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  attributed 
to  Scott's  old  friend,  Mr.  Erskine,  Lord  Kinedder,  and  passages  were  purpioselj 
inserted  suggestive  of  Erskine's  feeling  manner.  On  the  third  edition  beinsr  pub- 
lished, however,  I^ord  Kinedder  felt  bound  to  disclose  the  deception,  whi<3i  had 
unexpectedly  gone  further  than  had  been  contemplated,  and  the  real  authorship 
was  avowed.  '*  Harold  the  Dauntless,"  which  was  also  published  anonymously, 
was  <TeneralIy  ascribed  to  Hogg,  fi-om  his  having  written  an  imitation  of  Scott  for 
the  "  Poetic  Mirror,"  closely  resembling  it. 
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CANTO  FIRST. 

Autumn  departs — but  still  his  mantle's  fold 
Rests  on  the  groves  of  noble  Somerville, 
Beneath  a  shroud  of  russet  dropped  with  gold, 
Tweed  and  his  tributaries  mingle  still ; 
Hoarser  the  wind,  and  deeper  sounds  the  rill, 
Yet  lingering  notes  of  silvan  music  swell. 
The  deep-toned  cushat,  and  the  redbreast  shrill ; 
And  yet  some  tints  of  summer  splendour  teJi 
When  the  broad  sun  sinks  down  on  Ettrick's  western  felL 

Autumn  departs — from  Gala's  fields  no  more 
Come  rural  sounds  our  kindred  banks  to  cheer ; 
Blent  with  the  stream,  and  gale  that  wafts  it  o'er. 
No  more  the  distant  reaper's  mirth  we  hear. 
The  last  blithe  s^hout  hath  died  upon  our  ear. 
And  harvest-home  hath  hush'd  the  clanging  wain. 
On  the  waste  hill  no  forms  of  life  appear, 
Save  where,  sad  laggard  of  the  autumnal  train. 
Some  age-struck  wanderer  gleans  few  ears  of  scatter'd  grain. 

Deem'st  thou  these  sadden'd  scenes  have  pleasure  still, 
Lovest  thou  through  Autumn's  fading  realms  to  stray. 
To  see  the  heath-flower  wither'd  on  the  hill. 
To  listen  to  the  wood's  expiring  lay, 
To  note  the  red  leaf  shivering  on  the  spray, 
To  mark  the  last  bright  tints  the  mountain  stain, 
On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner's  way. 
And  moralize  on  mortal  joy  and  pain  ? — 
O  !  if  such  scenes  thou  lovest,  scorn  not  the  minstrel  strain. 

No  !  do  not  scorn,  although  its  hoarser  note 
Scarce  with  the  cushat's  homely  song  can  vie, 
Though  faint  its  beauties  as  the  tints  remote 
That  gleam  through  mist  in  autumn's  evening  sky. 
And  few  as  leaves  that  tremble,  sear  and  dry. 
When  wild  November  hath  his  bugle  wound ; 
Nor  mock  my  toil — a  lonely  gleaner  I, 

Through  fields  time-wasted,  on  sad  inquest  bound,  ; 

Where  happier  bards  of  yore  have  richer  harvest  found. 
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So  shalt  thou  list,  and  haply  not  unmoved, 
To  a  wild  tale  of  AlbjTi's  warrior  day  ; 
In  distant  lands,  by  the  rough  West  reproved, 
Still  live  some  relics  of  the  ancient  lay. 
For,  when  on  Coolings  hills  the  lights  decay. 
With  such  the  Seor  of  Skye  the  eve  bejjuiles ;' 
'Tis  known  amitl  the  pathless  wastes  of  Reay, 
In  I  [arries  known,  and  in  lona^s  piles 
Where  rest  from  mortal  coil  the  Mighty  of  the  Isles. 


I 


I. 

"  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  ! "  the  Minstrels 

sung.-y 
Thy  rugged  halls,  Artornish  !  rung, 
And  the  dark  seas,  thy  towers  that  lave, 
Heaved  on  the  beach  a  softer  wave, 
As  'mid  the  tuneful  choir  to  keep 
The  diapason  of  the  Deep. 
Lull'd  were  the  winds  on  Inninmore, 
And    green     Loch-AUinc's    woodland 

shore, 
As  if  wild  woods  and  waves  had  pleasure 
In  listing  to  the  lovely  measure. 
And  ne'er  to  s\Tnphony  more  sweet 
Gave  mountain  echoes  answer  meet, 
Since,  met  frojn  mainland  and  from  isle, 
Ross,  Arran,  Hay,  ai)d  Argyle, 
Each  minstrel's  tributary  lay 
Paid  homage  to  the  festal  day. 
Dull  and  dishonoured  were  the  bard, 
Worthless  of  guerdon  and  regard. 
Deaf  to  the  hope  of  minstrel  fame. 
Or  lady's  smiles,  his  noblest  aim. 
Who  on  that  mom's  resistless  call 
Were  silent  in  Artornish  hall. 

II. 

"  Wake,  Maid  of  I^m  !  "—'twas  thus 

they  sung. 
And  yet  more  ))roud  the  descant  rung, 
"  WakcMaid  of  J>orn  I  high  right  is  ours. 
To    charm   dull    sleep    from   Beauty's 

bowers  ; 
Earth,  (Jcean,  Air,  have  nought  so  shy 
But  owns  the  power  of  minstrelsy. 
In  Lettermore  ihe  timid  <leer 
Will  pause,  the  harp's  wild  chime  to  hear ; 
Rude  Ileiskar's  seal  through  surges  dark 
Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel's  bark; 
To  list  his  notes,  the  eatrle  proud 
Will  poise  him  on  Ben-Cailliach's  aloud ; 


Then  let  not  Maiden's  ear  disdain 
The  summons  of  the  minstrel  train, 
But,  while  our  harps  wild  music  mak^ 
Edith  of  Lorn,  awake,  awake ! 


III. 

"  O  wake,  while  Dawn,  with  dewy  shine. 
Wakes  N  ature's  charms  to  vie  with  thine  I 
She  bids  the  mottled  thrush  rejoice 
To  mate  thy  melody  of  voice  ; 
The  dew  that  on  the  violet  lies 
Mocks  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes ; 
But,  Edith,  wake,  and  all  we  see 
Of  sweet  and  fair  shall  yield  to  thee ! " — 
"  She  comes  not  yet,"  grey  Fcnrand  cried; 
"  Bretliren,  let  softer  spell  be  tried. 
Those   notes  prolong'd,  that   soothing 

theme, 
Which   best   may   mix  Avith   Beauty's 

dream. 
And  whisper,  with  their  silvery  tone, 
The  hope  she  lovcs,  yet  fears  to  own." 
He  spoke,  and  on  the  harp-strines  died 
The  strains  of  flattery  and  of  pride  ; 
More  soft,  more  low,  more  tender  fell 
The  lay  of  love  he  bade  them  tell. 

IV. 

"Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  !  the  moments  fly, 

Which  yet  that  maiden-name  allow'; 
Wake,  Maiden,  wake  !  the  hour  is  nigh. 

When  love  shall  claim  a  plighted  vow. 
By  Fear,  thy  bosom's  fluttering  guest. 

By  Hope.tikit  soon  shall  fears  remove, 
We  bid  thee  break  the  bonds  of  rest, 

And  wake  thee  at  the  call  of  Love ! 

"  Wake,  Edith,  wake  !  in  yonder  bay 
Lies  many  a  galley  gaily  mann'd. 

We  hear  the  merry  pibroclis  play, 
We  see  the  streamers'  silken  band. 
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What  Chieftain's  praise  these  pibrochs 
.  swell, 

What  crest  is  on  these  banners  wove, 
The  harp,  the  minstrel,  dare  not  tell — 

The  riddle  must  be  read  by  Love.' 


»r 


V. 

Retired  her  maiden  train  among, 
Edith  of  Lorn  received  the  song, 
But  tamed  the  minstrel's  pride  had  been 
That  had  her  cold  demeanour  seen ; 
For  not  upon  her  cheek  awoke 
The  glow  of  pride  when  Flattery  spoke, 
Nor  could  their  tenderest  numbers  oring 
One  sigh  responsive  to  the  string. 
As  vainly  had  her  maidens  vied 
In  skill  to  deck  the  princely  bride. 
Her  locks,  in  dark -brown  length  arra/d, 
Cathleen  of  Ulne,  'twas  thine  to  braid ; 
Young  Eva  with  meet  reverence  drew 
On  the  light  foot  the  silken  shoe, 
While  on  the  ankle's  slender  roimd 
Those  strings  of  pearl  fair  Bertha  wound, 
That,bleach'd  Lochryan's  depths  within, 
Seem'd  dusky  still  on  Edith's  skin. 
But  Einion,  of  experience  old. 
Had  weightiest  task — the  mantle's  fold 
In  many  an  artfid  plait  she  tied. 
To  show  the  form  it  seem'd  to  hide. 
Till  on  the  floor  descending  roU'd 
Its  waves  of  crimson  blent  with  gold. 

VI. 

O  !  lives  there  now  so  cold  a  maid. 
Who  thus  in  beauty's  pomp  array'd. 
In  beauty's  proudest  pitch  of  power, 
And  conquest  won — the  bridal  hour — 
With  every  charm  that  wins  the  heart. 
By  Nature  given,  enhanced  by  Art, 
Could  yet  the  fair  reflection  view. 
In  the  bright  mirror  pictured  true. 
And  not  one  dimple  on  her  cheek 
A  tell-tale  consciousness  bespeak  ? — 
Lives  still  such  maid  ? — Fair  damsels,  say, 
For  further  vouches  not  my  lay, 
Save  that  such  lived  in  Britain's  isle, 
When  Lom's  bright  Edith  scom'd  to 
smile. 

VII. 

But  Morag,  to  whose  fostering  care 
Proud  Lorn  had  given  his  daughter  fair, 


Morag,  who  saw  a  mother's  aid 
By  all  a  daughter's  love  repaid, 
(Strict  was  that  bond  — most  kind  of  all — 
Inviolate  in  Highland  hall) — 
Grey  Morag  sate  a  space  apart. 
In  Edith's  eyes  to  read  her  heart 
In  vain  the  attendants'  fond  appeal 
To  Morag's  skill,  to  Morag's  zeal ; 
She  mark'd  her  child  receive  their  care, 
Cold  as  the  image  sculptured  fair, 
(Form  of  some  sainted  patroness,) 
Which  cloister'd  maids  combine  to  dress ; 
She  mark'd— and  knew  her  nursling's 

fieart 
In  the  vain  pomp  took  little  part. 
Wistful  a  while  she  gazed — then  press'd 
The  maiden  to  her  anxious  breast 
In  finish'd  loveliness — and  led 
To  where  a  turret's  airv  head, 
Slender  and  steep,  and  battled  round, 
0'erlook'd,darkMull !  thymightySound, 
Where  thwarting  tides,  with  mingled  roar, 
Part  thy  swarth  hills  from  Morven's  shore. 

VIII. 

**  Daughter,"  she  said,** these  seas  behold, 
Round  twice  a  hundred  islands  roll'd. 
From  Hirt,  that  hears  their  northern  roar, 
To  the  green  Hay's  fertile  shore  ; 
Or  mainland  turn,  where  many  a  tower 
Owns  thy  bold  brother's  feudal  power, 
Each  on  its  own  dark  cape  reclined. 
And  listening  to  its  own  wild  vind. 
From  where  Mingarry,  sternly  placed, 
O'erawes  the  woodland  and  the  waste, 
To  where  Dunstaflhage  hears  the  raging 
Of  Connal  with  his  rocks  engaging. 
Think'st  thou,  amid  this  ample  round, 
A  single  brow  but  thine  has  frown'd, 
To  sadden  this  auspicious  mom. 
That  bids  the  daughter  of  high  Lorn 
Impledge  her  spousal  faith  to  wed 
The  heir  of  mighty  Somerled  ? 
Ronald,  from  many  a  hero  sprung, 
The  fair,  the  valiant,  and  the  young, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  whose  lofty  name 
A  thousand  bards  have  given  to  fame, 
The  mate  of  monarchs,  and  allied 
On  equal  terms  with  England's  pride. — 
From  Chieftain's  tower  to  bondsman's 

cot. 
Who  hears  the  tale,  and  triumphs  not  ? 


\ 
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The  damsel  dons  her  best  attire, 
The  shepherd  lights  his  beltane  fire, 
Joy !  joy !  each  warder's  horn  hath  sung, 
Joy !  joy !  each  matin  bell  hath  rung ; 
The  holy  priest  says  grateful  mass, 
Loud  shouts  each  hardy  galla-glass, 
No  mountain  den  holds  outcast  boor. 
Of  heart  so  dull,  of  soul  so  poor, 
But  he  hath  flung  his  task  aside, 
An<f  claim'd  this  mom  for  holy-tide  ; 
Yet,  empress  of  this  joyful  day, 
Edith  is  sad  while  all  are  gay."— 

IX. 

Proud  Edith's  soul  came  to  her  eye. 
Resentment  check'd  the  struggling  sigh. 
Her  hurrying  hand  indicant  dried 
The  burning  tears  of  injured  pride — 
"  Morag,  forbear  !  or  lend  thjr  praise 
To  swell  yon  hireling  harpers  lays ; 
Make  to  yon  maids  thy  boast  of  power, 
That  they  may  waste  a  wondering  hour, 
Telling  of  banners  proudly  borne, 
Of  peaihig  bell  and  bugle  horn. 
Or,  theme  more  dear,  of  robes  of  price, 
Crownlets  and  gauds  of  rare  device. 
But  thou,  experienced  as  thou  art, 
Think'st  thou  with  these  to  cheat  the 

heart, 
That,  bound  in  strong  affection's  chain. 
Looks  for  return  and  looks  in  vain  ? 
No  I  sum  thine  Edith's  wretched  lot 
In  these  brief  words— He  loves  her  not ! 

X. 

"  Debate  it  not — too  long  I  strove 
To  call  his  cold  observance  love. 
All  blinded  by  the  league  that  styled 
Edith  of  Lorn, — ^while  yet  a  child. 
She  tripp'd  the  heath  by  Morag's  side, — 
The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  destined  bride. 
Ere  yet  I  saw  him,  while  afar 
His  broadsword  blazed  in  Scotland's  war, 
Train'd  to  believe  our  fates  the  same. 
My  bosom  throbb'd  when  Ronald's  name 
Came  gracing  Fame's  heroic  tale. 
Like  perfume  on  the  summer  gale. 
What  pilgrim  sought  our  halls,  nor  told 
Of  Ronald's  deeds  in  battle  bold  ; 
Who  touch'd  the  harp  to  heroes'  praise. 
But  his  achievements  swell 'd  the  la)rs  ? 
Even  Morag — ^not  a  tale  of  fame 


Was  hers  but  closed  with  Ronald's  name. 
He  came  !  and  all  that  had  been  told 
Of  his  high  worth  seem'd  poor  and  cold, 
Tame,  lifeless,  void  of  energy, 
Unjust  to  Ronald  and  to  me  ! 


XI. 

"  Since  then,  what  thought  had  Edith's 

heart 
And  gave  not  plighted  love  its  part ! — 
And  what  requital  ?  cold  delay — 
Excuse  that  shunn'd  the  spousal  day.— 
It  dawns,  and  Ronald  is  not  here  ! — 
Hunts  he  Bentalla's  nimble  deer, 
Or  loiters  he  in  secret  dell 
To  bid  some  lighter  love  farewell, 
And  swear,  that  though  he  may  not  scorn 
A  daughter  of  the  House  of  Lorn, 
Yet,  when  these  formal  rites  are  o'er, 
Again  they  meet,  to  part  no  more?" 

XII. 

— "  Hush,  daughter,  hush  !  thy  doabtl 

remove. 
More  nobly  think  of  Ronald's  love. 
Look,  where  beneath  the  castle  gray 
His  fleet  unmoor  from  Aros  bay  ! 
Sec'st  not  each  galley's  topmast  bend, 
As  on  the  yards  the  sails  ascend  ? 
Hiding  the  dark-blue  land  they  rwc. 
Like  tne  white  clouds  on  April  skies ; 
The  shouting  vassals  man  the  oars. 
Behind  them  sinkMull's  mountain  shores, 
Onwanl  their  mcrr>'  course  they  keep^ 
Through  whistling  breeze  and  foaming 

deep. 
And  mark  the  headmost,  seaward  cast. 
Stoop  to  the  freshening  gale  her  mast. 
As  it  she  veil'd  its  banner'd  pride. 
To  greet  afar  her  Prince's  bride  I 
Thy  Ronald  comes,  and  while  in  speed 
His  galley  mates  the  flying  steed. 
He  chides  her  sloth !" — Fair  Edith  sighed, 
Blush'd,  sadly  smiled,  and  thus  replied:^- 

XIII. 

"  Sweet  thought,  but  vain ! — No,  Morag ! 

mark. 
Type  of  his  course,  yon  lonely  bark. 
That  oft  hath  shifted  helm  and  sail. 
To  win  its  way  against  the  gale. 
Since  peep  of  mom,  my  \'acant  eyes 
Have  vicw'd  by  tits  the  course  she  tries; 
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Now,  though  the  darkening  scud  comes 

on, 
And  dawn's  fair  promises  be  gone, 
And  though  the  weary  crew  may  see 
Our  sheltering  haven  on  their  lee, 
Still  closer  to  the  rising  wind 
They  strive  her  shivering  sail  to  bind, 
Still  nearer  to  the  shelves'  dread  verge 
At  every  tack  her  course  they  urge, 
As  if  they  fear'd  Artornish  more 
Than  adverse  winds  and  breakers'  roar." 

XIV. 

Sooth  spoke  the  Maid, — Amid  the  tide 
The  skiff  she  mark'd  lay  tossing  sore. 
And  shifted  oft  her  stooping  side, 
In  weary  tack  from  shore  to  shore. 
Yet  on  her  destined  course  no  more 

She  gain'd,  of  forward  way. 
Than  what  a  minstrel  may  compare 
To  the  poor  meed  which  peasants  share, 

Who  toil  the  livelong  day  ; 
And  such  the  risk  her  pilot  braves, 

That  oft,  before  she  wore. 
Her  boltsprit  kiss'd  the  broken  waves, 
Where  in  white  foam  the  ocean  raves 

Upon  the  shelving  shore. 
Yet,  to  their  destined  purpose  true. 
Undaunted  toil'd  her  hardy  crew. 

Nor  look'd  where  shelter  lay. 
Nor  for  Artornish  Castle  drew, 

Nor  steer'd  for  Aros  bay. 

XV. 

Thus  while  they  strove  with  wind  and 

seas, 
Borne  onward  by  the  willing  breeze, 

Lord  Ronald's  fleet  swept  by, 
Streamer'd  with  silk,  and  trick'd  with 

gold, 
Mann'd  with  the  noble  and  the  bold 

Of  island  chivalry. 
Around  their  prows  the  ocean  roars. 
And  chafes  beneath  their  thousand  oars, 

Yet  bears  them  on  their  way  : 
So  chafes  the  war-horse  in  his  might. 
That  field  ward  bears  some  valiant  knight. 
Champs,  till  both  bit  and  boss  are  white. 

But,  foaming,  must  obey. 
On  each  gay  deck  they  might  behold 
Lances  of  steel  and  crests  of  gold. 
And  haul>erks  with  their  bumish'd  fold. 

That  shimmer'd  fair  and  free ; 


And  each  proud  galley,  as  she  pass'd, 
To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  blast 

Gave  wilder  minstrelsy. 
Full  many  a  shrill  triumphant  note 
Saline  and  Scallastle  bade  float 

Their  misty  shores  around  ; 
And  Morven's  echoes  answer'd  well. 
And  Duart  heard  the  distant  swell 

Come  down  the  darksome  Sound. 

XVI. 

So  bore  they  on  with  mirth  and  pride. 
And  if  that  labouring  bark  they  spied, 

'Twas  with  such  idle  eye 
As  nobles  cast  on  lowly  boor. 
When,  toiling  in  his  task  obscure. 

They  pass  him  careless  by. 
Let  them  sweep  on  with  heedless  eyes! 
But,  had  they  known  what  mighty  prize 

In  that  frail  vessel  lay, 
The  famish'd  wolf,  that  prowls  the  wold» 
Had  scatheless  pass'd  the  unguarded  fold. 
Ere,  drifting  by  these  galleys  bold, 

Unchallenged  were  her  way  ! 
And  thou,  Lord  Ronald,  sweep  thou  on, 
W^ith  mirth,  and  pride,  and  minstrel  tone  f 
But  hadst  thou  known  who  sail'd  so  nigh, 
Far  other  glance  were  in  thine  eye  ! 
Far  other  flush  were  on  thy  brow. 
That,  shaded  by  the  bonnet,  now 
Assumes  but  ill  the  blithesome  cheer 
Of  bridegroom  when  the  bride  is  near ! 

XVII. 

Yes,  sweep  they  on ! — We  will  not  leave, 
For  them  that  triumph,  those  who  grieve. 

With  that  armada  gay 
Be  laughter  loud  and  jocund  shout. 
And  bards  to  cheer  the  wassail  rout. 

With  tale,  romance,  and  lay  ; 
And  of  wild  mirth  each  clamorous  art. 
Which,  if  it  cannot  cheer  the  heart. 
May  stupify  and  stun  its  smart. 

For  one  loud  busy  day. 
Yes,  sweep  they  on ! — But  with  that  skiff 

Abides  the  minstrel  tale, 
W^here  there  was  dread  of  surge  and  cliff, 
Labour  that  strain'd  each  sinew  stiff. 

And  one  sad  Maiden's  waiL 

XVIII. 

All  day  with  fruitless  strife  they  toil'd. 
With  eve  the  ebbing  currents  boil'd 
More  fierce  from  strait  and  lake  ; 
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And  midway  through  the  channel  met 
Conflicting  tides  that  foam  and  fret. 
And  high  their  mingled  bilh)ws  jet. 
As  spears,  that,  in  the  battle  set. 

Spring  upward  as  they  break. 
Then,  too,  the  lights  of  eve  were  past, 
And  louder  sung  the  western  blast 

On  rocks  of  Inninmore ; 
Rent  was  the  sail,  and  strain'd  the  mast, 
And  many  a  leak  was  gaping  fast. 
And  the  pale  steersman  stood  aghast. 

And  gave  the  conflict  o'er. 

XIX. 

'Twas  then  that  One,  whose  lofty  look 
Nor  labour  dull'd  nor  terror  shook. 

Thus  to  the  Leader  spoke  ; — 
**  Brother,  how  hopest  thou  to  abide 
The  fury  of  this  wilder'd  tide. 
Or  how  avoid  the  rock's  nide  side. 

Until  the  day  has  broke? 
Didst  thou  not  mark  the  vessel  reel. 
With  quivering  planks,   and  groaning 
keel. 

At  the  last  billow's  shock  ? 
Yet  how  of  better  counsel  tell. 
Though  here  thou  see'st  poor  Isabel 

Half  dead  with  want  and  fear ; 
For  look  on  sea,  or  look  on  land. 
Or  yon  dark  sky,  on  every  hanu 

Despair  and  death  are  near. 
For  her  alone  I  grieve — on  me 
Danger  sits  light,  by  land  and  sea, 

I  follow  where  thou  wilt ; 
Either  to  bide  the  tempest's  lour. 
Or  wend  to  yon  unfriendly  tower. 
Or  rush  amid  their  naval  power. 
With  war-cr)'  wake  their  wassail-hour. 

And  die  with  hand  on  hilt" — 

XX. 

That  elder  Leader^s  calm  reply 

In  steady  voice  was  given, 
"  In  man's  most  dark  extremity 

Oft  succour  dawns  from  Heaven. 
Edward,  trim  thou  the  shattered  sail. 
The  helm  be  mine,  and  dowTi  the  gaile 

I>et  our  free  course  be  driven ; 
So  shall  we  'scape  the  western  bay, 
The  hostile  fleet,  the  unequal  fray. 
So  safely  hold  our  vessel's  way 

Beneath  the  Castle  wall ; 


For  if  a  hope  of  safety  rest, 
'Tis  on  the  sacred  name  of  gaest. 
Who  seeks  for  shelter,  storm-distresifd, 

Within  a  chieftain's  halL 
If  not — it  best  beseems  our  worth. 
Our  name,  our  right,  our  lofty  biith. 

By  noble  hands  to  fall." 

XXI. 

The  helm,  to  his  strong  arm  consign'^ 
Gave  the  reefd  sail  to  meet  the  wind. 

And  on  her  alter'd  way, 
Fierce  bounding,   forward   sprung  the 

ship. 
Like  greyhound  starting  from  the  slip 

To  seize  his  flying  prey. 
Awaked  before  the  rushing  proW| 
The  mimic  fires  of  ocean  glow, 

Those  lightnings  of  the  wave ; 
Wild  sparkles  crest  the  broken  tides, 
And,  flashing  round,  the  vessel's  sides 

With  elvish  lustre  lave. 
While,  far  behind,  their  livid  light 
To  the  dark  billows  of  the  night 

A  gloomy  splendour  gave, 
It  seems  as  if  old  Ocean  snakes 
From  his  dark  brow  the  lucid  flakes 

In  envious  pageantnr. 
To  mn.tch  the  mctcor-Kgnt  that  streda 

Grim  Hecla's  midnight  sky. 

XXII. 

Nor  lack'd  they  steadier  light  to  keep 
Their  course  upon  the darken'd  deep; — 
Artomish,  on  her  frowning  steep 

'Twixt  cloud  and  ocean  hung. 
Glanced  with  a  thousand  lights  of  glee^ 
And  landward  far,  and  far  to  sea. 

Her  festal  radiance  flung. 
By  that  blithe  beacon-light  they  •teer'd, 

Whose  lustre  mingled  well 
With  the  pale  beam  that  now  appear'd, 
As  the  cold  moon  her  head  uprear'd 

Above  the  eastern  felL 

XXIII. 

Thus  guided,  on  their  course  they  bore^ 
Until  they  near'd  the  mainland  shore, 
When  frequent  on  the  hollow  blast 
Wild  shouts  of  merriment  were  cast. 
And  wind  and  wave  and  sea-birds'  cry 
With  wassail  sounds  in  concert  rie^ 


Like  funeral  shrieks  with  revehy. 

Or  like  the  battle-shout 
By  peasants  heard  from  cUf&  on  high* 
When  Triumph,  Rage,  and  Agony» 

Madden  the  fight  and  rout. 
Now  nearer  yet,  through  mist  and  stoon 
Dimly  arose  the  Castle's  form. 

And  deepen'd  shadow  made, 
Far  lengthened  on  the  main  below, 
Where,  dancing  in  reflected  glow, 

A  hundred  torches  play^, 
Spangling  the  wave  witn  lights  as  vain 
As  p&asures  in  this  vale  of  pain, 

That  dav,le  as  they  fack^ 

XXIV. 

Beneath  the  Castle*s  sheltering  lee, 
They  staid  their  course  in  quiet  sea. 
Hewn  in  the  rock,  a  passage  there 
Sought  the  dark  fortress  by  a  stair, 

So  strait,  so  high,  so  steep. 
With  peasant's  staff  one  \*aliant  hand 
Might  well  the  dizzy  pass  have  mann'd, 
'Gainst  hundreds  arm  d  with  spear  and 
brand, 

And  plunged  them  in  the  deep. 
His  bugle  then  the  helmsman  wound ; 
Loud  answer'd  every  echo  round, 

From  turret,  rock,  and  bay. 
The  postern's  hinges  crash  and  groan. 
And  soon  the  Ws^er's  cresset  uione 
On  those  rude  steps  of  slippery  stone, 

To  light  the  upward  way. 
*•  Thrice  welcome,  holy  Sire ! "  he  said ; 
*'  Full  long  the  spousal  train  have  staid, 

And,  vex'd  at  thy  delay, 
Fear'd  lest,  amidst  these  wildering  seas. 
The  darksome  night  and  freshening breeae 

Had  driven  thy  bark  astray." — 

XXV. 

"  Warder,"  the  younger  stranger  said^ 
**  Thine  erringgutss  some  mirth  had  made 
In  mirthful  hour  ;  but  nights  like  these. 
When  the  rough  winds  w  ake  western  seas. 
Brook  not  of  glee.  We  crave  some  aid 
And  needful  shelter  for  this  maid 

Until  the  break  of  day  ; 
For  to  ourselves,  the  deck's  rude  pljuik 
Is  easy  as  the  mossy  bank 

That's  breath'd  upon  by  May. 
And  for  our  storm-tott'd  tkm  wt  leek 


Short  shelter  in  this  leeward  creek. 
Prompt  when  the  dawn  the  e«6t  shall 
streak 

Again  to  bear  away."— 
Answered  the  Warder,  "  In  what  name 
Assert  ye  hospitable  claim  ? 

Whence  come,  or  whither  bound  ? 
Hath  Erin  seen  your  parting  sails, 
Or  come  ye  on  Norweyan  ^es  ? 
And  seek  ye  England's  fertile  valeS, 

Or  Scotland  s  mountain  ground  f — 

XXVJ. 

"  Warriors— for  other  title  hone 
For  some  brief  space  we  list  to  own. 
Bound  by  a  vow — warriors  are  we ; 
In  strife  by  land  and  storm  by  sea. 

We  have  been  known  to  fj^n.e ; 
And  these  brief  words  have  import  dear. 
When  sounded  in  a  noble  ear, 
To  harbour  safe,  and  friendly  cheer, 

That  gives  us  rightful  claim. 
Grant  us  the  trivial  boon  we  seek. 
And  we  in  other  realms  will  speaJi 

Fair  of  your  courtesy  $ 
Deny— and  be  your  niggard  Hold 
Scom'd  by  the  noble  and  the  bold, 
Shunn'd  by  the  pilgrim  on  the  wold, 

And  wanderer  on  the  lea !" — 

XXVII, 

*'Bold  stranger,  no— 'gainst  (^aim  like 

thine. 
No  bolt  revolves  by  hand  of  mine. 
Though  urged  in  tone  that  more  express'd 
A  monarch  than  a  suppliant  guest. 
Be  what  ve  will,  Artomish  Hall 
On  this  glad  eve  is  free  to  all. 
Though  ye  had  drawn  a  hostile  sword 
'Gainst  our  ally,  great  England's  Lord, 
Or  mail  upon  your  shoulders  borne. 
To  battle  with  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 
Or,  oullaw'd,  dwelt  by  greenwood  tree 
With  the  fierce  Knight  <:f  Elkrslie,* 
Or  aided  even  the  murderous  strife. 
When  Comyn  fell  beneath  ♦he  knife 
Of  that  fell  homicide  The  Bruce, 
This  night  had  been  a  term  of  truce. — 
Ho,  va^als  !  give  these  guests  your  care* 
And  show  the  narrow  postern  stair." 
•fiirWUUam  Wallace. 
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XXVIII. 

To  land  these  two  bold  brethren  leapt, 
(The  weary  crew  their  vessel  kept, ) 
And,  lighted  by  the  torches'  flare, 
That  seaward  riiing  tlieir  snioky  glare, 
The  younger  knight  that  maiden  bare 

Half  lifeless  up  the  rock  ; 
On  his  strong  shouldiT  lean'd  her  head, 
And  down  her  long  dark  tressis  shed, 
As  the  wild  vine  in  tendrils  spread, 

Droops  from  the  mountain  oak. 
Him  follow'd  close  that  elder  Lord, 
And  in  his  hand  a  sheathed  sword, 

Such  as  few  arms  could  wield ; 
Rut  when  he  bounM  liim  to  such  task, 
Well  could  it  cleave  the  strongest  casque, 

And  rend  the  surest  shield. 

XXIX. 

The  raised  portcullis'  arch  they  pass, 
The  wicket  with  its  bars  of  brass, 

The  entrance  long  and  low, 
FlankM  at  each  turn  by  loop-holes  strait, 
Where  bowmen  might  in  ambush  wait, 
(If  force  or  fraud  should  burst  the  gate,) 

To  gall  an  entering  foe. 
But  every  jealous  post  of  ward 
Was  now  defenceless  and  unbarr'd. 

And  all  the  passage  free 
To  one  low-brow  d  and  vaulted  room. 
Where  squire  and  yeoman,  page  and 
groom. 

Plied  their  loud  revelry. 

XXX. 

And  "  Rest  ye  here,"  the  Warder  bade, 
"  Till  to  our  Lord  your  suit  is  said. — 
And,  comrades,  gaze  not  on  the  maid, 
And  on  these  men  who  ask  our  aid. 

As  if  ye  ne'er  had  seen 
A  damsel  tired  of  midnight  bark. 


Or  wanderers  of  a  moulding  stark, 

And  bearing  martial  mien." 
But  not  for  E^chin's  reproof 
Would  page  or  vassal  stand  alooi; 

But  crowded  on  to  stare, 
As  men  of  courtesy  untaught, 
Till  fiery  Edward  roughly  caught, 

From  one,  the  foremost  there, 
His  cheouer'd  plaid,  and  in  its  shrond, 
To  hide  her  from  the  vulgar  crowd. 

Involved  his  sister  fair. 
His  brother,  as  the  clansman  bent 
His  sullen  brow  in  discontent, 

Made  brief  and  stem  excuse ; — 
"  Vassal,  were  thine  the  cloak  of  pill 
That  decks  thy  lord  in  bridal  hall, 

'Twere  honour'd  by  her  use;" 

XXXI. 

Proud  was  his  tone,  but  calm ;  hit  eje 

Had  that  compelling  dignity, 

His  mien  that  bearing  haught  and  higlw 

Which  common  spirits  fear ; 
Needed  nor  word  nor  signal  more^ 
Nod,  wink,  and  laughter,  all  were  o*ai 
Upon  each  other  back  they  bore^ 

And  gazed  like  startled  deer. 
But  now  appeared  the  Seneschal, 
Commission  d  by  his  lord  to  call 
The  strangers  to  the  Baron's  hall. 

Where  feasted  fair  and  free 
That  Island  Prince  in  nuptial  tide^ 
With  Edith  there  his  lovely  bride. 
And  her  bold  brother  by  her  side. 
And  many  a  chief,  the  flower  and  pride 

Of  Western  land  and 


Here  pause  we,  gentles,  for  a  space ; 
And,  if  our  tale  hath  won  your  graces 
Grant  us  brief  patience,  and  agam 
We  will  renew  the  minstrel  strain. 


CANTO   SECOND. 
I. 
Fill  the  bright  goblet,  spread  the  festive  board ! 
Summon  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  the  fair ! 
Through  the  loud  hall,  in  joyous  concert  pour'd. 
Let  mirth  and  music  sound  the  dirge  of  Care  1 
But  ask  thou  not  if  Happiness  be  there. 
If  the  loud  laugh  disguise  convulsive  throe, 
Or  if  the  brow  the  heart's  true  livery  wear; 
Lift  not  the  festal  mask !— enough  to  know, 
No  scene  of  mortal  life  but  teems  with  mortal  woe. 
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II. 

beakers'  clang,  with  harpers'  lay, 
all  that  olden  time  deenrd  gay, 
aland  Chieftain  feasted  high  ; 
lere  was  in  his  troubled  eye 
3my  fire,  and  on  his  brow 
iuddcn  flush'd,  and  faded  now, 
ons  such  as  draw  their  birth 
deeper  source  than  festal  mirth. 
•  he  paused,  and  harper's  strain 
ester  s  tale  went  round  in  vain, 
1  but  on  his  idle  ear 
istant  sounds  which  dreamers  hear, 
would  he  rouse  him,  and  employ 
ait  to  aid  the  clamorous  joy, 
.nd  call  for  pledge  and  lay, 
for  brief  space,  of  all  the  crowd, 
was  loudest  of  the  loud, 
ecm  gayest  of  the  gay. 

III. 

3ught  amiss  the  bridal  throng 
d  in  brief  mirth,  or  musing  long ; 
acant  brow,  the  unlistening  ear, 
gave  to  thoughts  of  raptures  near, 
lis  fierce  starts  of  sudden  glee 
d  bursts  of  bridegroom's  ecstasy. 
hus  alone  misjudged  the  crowd, 
lofty  Lorn,  suspicious,  proud, 
ealous  of  his  honour'd  line, 
hat  keen  knight,  De  Argentine, 
I  England  sent  on  errand  high, 
western  league  more  firm  to  tie,) 
deem'd  in  Ronald's  mood  to  find 
er's  transport-troubled  mind, 
ne  sad  heart,  one  tearful  eye, 
;d  deeper  through  the  mystery, 
»vatch'd,  with  agony  and  fear, 
/^ay  ward  bridegroom's  varied  cheer. 

IV. 

vatch'd— yet   fear'd  to   meet  his 

glance, 
he  shunn'd  hers; — till  when  by 

chance 

met,  the  point  of  foeman*s  lance 
lad  given  a  milder  pang  1 
Lth  the  intolerable  smart 
mthed ; — then  sternly  mann'd  his 

heart 
ay  his  hard  but  destined  part, 
Vnd  from  the  table  sprang. 


"  Fill  me  the  mighty  cup  ! "  he  said, 
"  Erst  own'd  by  royal  Somerled  : 
Fill  it,  till  on  the  studded  brim 
In  burning  gold  the  bubbles  swim. 
And  every  gem  of  varied  shine 
Glow  doubly  bright  in  rosy  wine ! 

To  you,  brave  Lord,  and  brother  mine^ 
Of  Lorn,  this  pledge  I  drink — 

The  Union  of  Our  House  with  thine. 
By  this  fair  bridal-link !  "— 

V. 

"  Let  it  pass  round ! "  quoth  He  of  Lorn, 
*'  And  in  good  time — that  winded  horn 

Must  of  the  Abbot  tell ; 
The  laggard  monk  is  come  at  last" 
Lord  Ronald  heard  the  bugle-blast. 
And  on  the  floor  at  random  cast, 

The  untasted  goblet  fell. 
But  when  the  Warder  in  his  ear 
Tells  other  news,  his  blither  cheer 

Returns  like  sun  of  May, 
When    through    a    thunder-doad    it 

beams ! — 
Lord  of  two  hundred  isles,  he  seems 

As  glad  of  brief  delay. 
As  some  poor  criminal  might  feel. 
When  from  the  gibbet  or  the  wheel 

Respited  for  a  day. 

VI. 

"  Brother  of  Lorn,"  with  hurried  voice 
He  said,  "  and  you,  fair  lords,  rejoice ! 

Here,  to  augment  our  glee. 
Come  wandering  knights  fix>m  travel  far. 
Well  proved,  they  say,  in  strife  of  war. 

And  tempest  on  the  sea. — 
Ho  !  give  them  at  your  board  such  place 
As  best  their  presences  may  grace, 

And  bid  them  welcome  free  ! " 
With  solemn  step,  and  silver  wand. 
The  Seneschal  the  presence  scann'd 
Of  these  strange  guests ;  and  well  he  knew 
How  to  assign  their  rank  its  due  ; 

For  though  the  costly  furs 
That  erst  had  deck'd  their  caps  were  torn, 
And  their  gay  robes  were  over-worn, 

And  soil'd  their  gilded  spurs. 
Yet  such  a  high  commanding  grace 
Was  in  their  mien  and  in  their  face, 
As  suited  best  the  princely  dais,* 

*  J7att~clevated  table  at  the  upper  end  of 
die  room. 
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And  royal  canopy ; 
And  there  he  marshali'd  them  their  place. 
First  of  that  company. 

vn. 

Then  lords  and  ladies  spake  aside. 
And  ang^y  looks  the  error  chide, 
That  gave  to  guests  unnamed,  unknown, 
A  place  so  near  their  princess  throne ; 

But  Owen  Erraught  said — 
"  For  forty  years  a  seneschal. 
To  marshal  guests  in  bower  and  hall 

Has  been  my  honour'd  trade. 
Worship  and  birth  to  me  are  known, 
By  look,  by  bearing,  and  by  tone. 
Not  by  furr'd  robe  or  broidcr'd  zone ; 

And  'gainst  an  oaken  bough 
I'll  gage  my  silver  wand  of  state, 
That  these  three  strangers  oft  have  sate 

In  higher  place  than  now." — 

VI IL 

"  I,  too,"  the  aged  Fensand  said, 
"  Am  Qualified  by  minstrel  trade 

Of  rank  and  place  to  tell ; — 
Mark'd  ye  the  younger  stranger  s  eye, 
My  mates,  how  quick,  how  keen,  how 
high. 

How  fierce  its  flashes  fell. 
Glancing  among  the  noble  rout 
As  if  to  seek  the  noblest  out, 
Because  the  owner  might  not  brook 
On  any  save  his  peers  to  look  ? 

And  yet  it  moves  me  more. 
That  steady,  calm,  majestic  brow, 
With  which  the  elder  chief  even  now 

Scaun'd  the  gay  presence  o'er, 
Like  being  of  superior  kind. 
In  whase  nigh-toned  impartial  mind 
Degrees  of  mortal  rank  and  state    *" 
Seem  objects  of  indifferent  weight 
The  lady  too — though  closely  tied 

The  mantle  veil  b^^th  face  and  eye, 
Her  motions'  grace  it  could  not  hide. 

Nor  could  her  form's  iair  symmetry. " 

IX. 

Suspidout  doubt  and  lordly  scorn 
Lour'd  on  the  haughty  front  of  Lorn. 
From  underneath  his  brows  of  prid€, 
The  stranger  guests  he  sternly  eyed. 
And  whisper'd  closely  what  the 
Of  Argentine  alone  might  hear  % 


Then  question'd,  high  and  brie( 
If,  in  their  voyage,  aught  they  knew 
Of  tiie  rebellious  Scottish  crew, 
Who  to  Rath-Erin's  shelter  drrnr, 

With  Carnck's  outlaw'd  ChiefT 
And  if,  their  winter's  exile  o*er. 
They  harbour'd  still  by  Ulster's  sbeic^ 
Or  launched  their  galleys  on  Uie 
To  vex  their  native  land  again  ? 


That  younger  stranger,  fierce  and  higU 
At  once  confronts  the  Chieftain's  cje 

With  look  of  equal  scorn; — 
"  Of  rebels  have  we  nought  to  show ; 
But  if  of  royal  Bruce  thou'dst  know, 

I  warn  thee  he  has  sworn. 
Ere  thrice  three  days  shall  come  and  fO^ 
His  banner  Scottish  winds  shall  blow, 
Despite  each  mean  or  michty  foe, 
From  England's  every  biU  and  bow, 

To  AUaster  of  Lorn." 
Kindled  the  mountain  Chieftain's  ntt 
But  Ronald  ouench'd  the  rising  fire  9^ 
**  Brother,  it  better  suits  the  time 
To  chase  the  night  with  Ferrand's  rfayiKi 
Than  wake,  'midst  mirthand  wine, the  nn 
That  flow  from  these  unhappy  wars.  •- 
"  Content,"  said  Lorn  ;  ana  spoke  apHt 
W^ith  Ferrand,  master  of  his  art. 

Then  whisper'd  Argentiue^-^ 
"  The  lay  I  named  will  cany  smart 
To  these  bold  strangers'  haughty  heait 

If  right  this  guess  of  mine." 
He  ceased,  and  it  was  silence  id]. 
Until  the  minstrel  waked  the  halL 


!f 


XI. 

K^t  §toRt\i  at  IFonL 

"  Whence  the  broach  of  burning  goM, 
That  clasps  the  Chieftain's  mantle-lbUL 
Wrought  and  chased  with  rare  device^ 
Studded  fair  with  gems  of  price^ 
On  the  varied  tartans  beaming. 
As,     through    night's    pale 

gleaming, 
Fainter  now,  now  seen  afar. 
Fitful  shines  the  northern  star? 


"Gem!    ne'er  wrought  on 

mountain. 
Did  the  fiury  of  the  fountain. 
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mermaid  of  the  wave, 
thee  in  some  coral  cave  ? 
Iceland's  darksome  mine, 
s  swart  hands  thy  metal  twine? 
Ttal-moulded,  comest  thou  here, 
England's  love,  or  France'i^  fear  ? 

XII. 

^nn^  toittimub. 

-thy  splendours  nothing  tell 
1  art  or  faery  spell. 
:d  thou  for  monarch's  use^ 
overweening  Bruce, 
:he  royal  robe  he  tied 
[leart  of  wrath  and  pride ; 
in  triumph  wert  thou  toia» 
victor  hand  of  Lorn  1 

I  the  gem  was  won  and  lost, 

was  the  war-cry  toss'd  ! 
loud  Bendourish  fell, 
-'d  Douchart's  sounding  dell, 
e  deer  from  wild  Teyndrum, 
;he  homicide,  o'ercome, 

'scaped  with  scathe  and  scorn, 
;  pledge  with  conquering  Lorn  ! 

XIII. 

Sfong  conrlxibtb. 

was  then  the  Douglas  brand, 
e  Campbell's  vaunted  hand, 
irkpatrick's  bloody  dirk, 
;  sure  of  murder's  work  ; 
own  fled  fast  away, 
e  fiery  De  la  Hayc, 
his  broach,  triumphant  borne, 
upon  the  breast  of  Lorn. 

est  fled  its  former  Ix)rd, 
i  men  to  brand  and  cord, 

brand  of  Highland  steel, 
I  gibbet,  axe,  and  wheel. 
1  fly  from  coast  to  coast, 

by  Comyn's  vengeful  ghost, 
lis  spoils,  in  triumph  worn, 
lall  grace  victorious  Lorn  ! " 

XIV. 

es  the  tiger  on  his  foes, 
d  in  by  hunters,  spears,  and  bows, 
pe  he  bounds  upon  the  ring, 
the  object  of  his  spring,— r 


Now  on  the  Bard,  now  on  his  Lord, 
So   ^ward    glared   and   grasp'd   his 

sword — 
But  stem  his  brother  spoke, — "  Be  still. 
What !  art  thou  yet  so  wild  of  will. 
After  high  deeds  and  sufferings  long, 
To  chafe  tliee  for  a  menial's  song  ?  — 
Well  hast  thou  framed,  Old  Man,  thy 

strains. 
To  praise  the  hand  that  pays  thy  pains  ! 
Yet  something  might  thy  song  have  told 
Of  Lom's  three  vassals,  true  and  bold. 
Who  rent  their  Lord  from  Bruce's  hold, 
As  underneath  his  knee  he  lay. 
And  died  to  save  him  in  the  fray. 
I've  heard  the  Bruce's  cloak  and  clasp 
Was  clench'd  within  their  dying  grasp. 
What  time  a  hundred  foemen  more 
Rush'd  in,  and  back  the  victor  bore. 
Long  after  Lorn  had  left  the  strife. 
Full  glad  to  'scape  with  limb  and  life. — 
Enough  of  this — And,  Minstrel,  hold. 
As  minstrel -hire,  this  chain  of  gold^ 
For  future  lays  a  fair  excuse. 
To  speak  more  nobly  of  the  Brace.*'— r 

XV, 

**  Now,  by  Columba's  shrine,  I  swear, 
And  every  saint  that's  buned  there^ 
'Tis  he  himself ! "  Lorn  sternly  cries, 
"  And  for  my  kinsman's  death  he  dies." 
As  loudly  Ronald  calls — "  Forbear ! 
Not  in  my  sight  while  brand  I  wear, 
O'ermatch'd  by  odds,  shall  warrior  fall. 
Or  blood  of  stranger  stain  my  hall ! 
This  ancient  fortress  of  my  rac6 
Shall  be  misfortune's  resting-place, 
Shelter  and  shield  of  the  distresl'd. 
No    slaughter-house   for    shipwreck 'd 

guest"— 
"  Talk  not  to  me,**  fierce  Lorn  replied, 
"  Of  odds  or  match  ! — when  Comyn  died. 
Three  daggers  clash'd  within  his  side  ! 
Talk  not  to  me  of  sheltering  hall. 
The  Church  of  C>OD  saw  Comyn  fall ! 
On  God's  Qwn  altar  stream'd  h^  blood, 
While  o'er  my  prostrate  kinsman  stood 
The  ruthless  murderer-r-c'en  as  now — 
With  armed  hand  and  scornful  brow  t — 
Up,  all  who  love  me !  blow  pn  blow  I 
And  1^7  the  potlaw'd  feloQii  low  i " 
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XVI. 

Then  up  sprang  many  a  mainland  Lord, 
Obedient  to  their  Chieftain's  word. 
Barcaldine's  arm  is  high  in  air, 
And  Kinloch-Allinc's  blade  is  bare, 
Ulack  Murtiiok*s  dirk  lias  left  its  sheath, 
iVnd  clench'd  is  Dcnnid's  hand  of  death. 
Their  muttcr'd  threats  of  vengeance  swell 
Into  a  wild  and  warlike  yell ; 
Onward  they  press  with  weapons  high, 
The  alTriglUed  females  shriek  and  fly, 
.Vnd,  Scotland,  then  thy  brightest  ray 
Had  darkened  ere  its  noon  of  day. 
But  every  chief  of  birth  and  fame. 
That  from  the  Isles  of  Ocean  came. 
At  Ronald's  side  that  hour  withstood 
Fierce  Lom's  relentless  tliirst  for  blood. 

XVI T. 

Brave  Torquil  from  Dunvegan  high, 
Lord  of  the  misty  hills  of  Skye, 
Mac-Niel,  wild  Bara's  ancient  thane, 
Duart,  of  bold  Clan-Gillian's  strain, 
Fergus,  of  Canna's  castled  bay, 
Mac-Duffith,  Lord  of  Colonsay, 
Soon  as  they  saw  the  broadswords  glance, 
With  ready  weapons  rose  at  once, 
More  prompt,  that  many  an  ancient  feud, 
Full  oft  suppress'd,  full  oft  renewM, 
Glow'd  'twixt  the  chieftains  of  Argyle, 
And  many  a  lord  of  ocean's  isle. 
Wild  was  the  scene — each  sword  was 

bare. 
Back  streamed  each  chiefbdn's  shaggy 

hair. 
In  gloomy  opposition  set, 
Eyes,  hands,  and  brandished  weapons 

met; 
Blue  gleaming  o*er  the  social  board, 
Flash  d  to  the  torches  many  a  sword ; 
And  soon  those  bridal  lights  may  shine 
On  purple  blood  for  rosy  wine. 

XVIII. 

While  thus  for  blows  and  death  prepared. 
Each  heart  was  up,  each  weapon  bared. 
Each  foot  advanced,— a  surly  pause 
Still  reverenced  hospitable  laws. 
All  menaced  violence,  but  alike 
Reluctant  each  the  first  to  strike, 
(For  aye  accursed  in  minstrel  line 
Is  he  who  brawls  'mid  song  and  wme,) 


And,  match'd  in  numbers  and  in  might; 
Doubtful  and  desperate  seem'd  the  fighL 
Thus  threat  and  murmur  died  away, 
Till  on  the  crowded  hall  there  lay 
Such  silence,  as  the  deadly  still. 
Ere  bursts  the  thunder  on  the  hilL 
With  blade  advanced,  each  Chieftain 

bold 
Show'd  like  the  Sworder*s  form  of  old, 
As  wanting  still  the  torch  of  life, 
To  wake  the  marble  into  strife. 

XIX. 

That  awful  pause  the  stranger  maid. 
And  Edith,  seized  to  pray  for  aid. 
As  to  De  Argentine  she  clung, 
Away  her  veu  the  stranger  flung. 
And,  lovely  *mid  her  wud  despair, 
Fast  streamed  her  eyes,  wide  now'd  her  ' 
hair : —  j 

"  O  thou,  of  knighthood  once  the  flowtr, 
Sure  refuge  in  distressful  hour, 
Thou,  who  in  Judah  well  hast  fought 
For  our  dear  faith,  and  oft  hast  sou^ 
Renown  in  knightly  exercise. 
When  this  poor  hand  has  dealt  the  pfiae; 
Say,  can  thy  soul  of  honour  brook 
On  the  uneoual  strife  to  look. 
When,  butcher'd  thus  in  peaceful  haU, 
Those  once  thy  friends,  my  brethrenffaUr* 
To  Argentine  she  tum'd  her  word. 
But  her  eve  sought  the  Island  Lord. 
A  flush  like  evening's  setting  flame 
Glow'd  on  his  cheek ;  his  hardy  frames 
As  with  a  brief  convulsion,  shook : 
With  hurried  voice  and  eager  look, — 
"  Fear  not,"  he  said,  "my  Isabel ! 
What  said  I— Edith  !— all  is  well- 
Nay,  fear  not — I  will  well  provide 
The  safety  of  my  lovely  bride — 
My  bride?  " — but  there  the  accents  dang 
In  tremor  to  his  faltering  tongue. 

XX. 

Now  rose  De  Ai^entine,  to  claim 
The  prisoners  in  his  sovereign's  name. 
To  England's  crown,  who,  vassals  sworn, 
'Gainst  their  li^e   lord  had  weapon 

borne — 
(Such  speech,  I  ween,  was  but  to  hide 
His  care  their  safety  to  provide  ; 
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For  knight  more  true  in  thought  and  deed 
Than  Argentine  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed) — 
1    And  Ronald,  who  his  meaning  guess'd, 
Seem'd  half  to  sanction  the  request. 
This  purpose  tiery  Torquil  broke  :  — 
"Somewnat  we've  heard  of  England's 

yoke," 
He  said,  "  and,  in  our  islands,  Fame 
Hath  whisper'd  of  a  lawful  claim, 
That  calls  the  Bruce  fair  Scotland's  Lord, 
Though  dispossess'd  by  foreign  sword. 
This  craves  reflection — but  though  richt 
And  just  thecharge  of  England's  Knight, 
Let  England's  crown  her  rebels  seize 
Where  she  has  power ; — in  towers  like 

these, 
'Midst  Scottish  Chieftains summon'd here 
To  bridal  mirth  and  bridal  cheer, 
Be  sure,  with  no  consent  of  mine, 
Shall  either  Lorn  or  Argentine 
With  chains  or  violence,  in  our  sight. 
Oppress  a  brave  and  banish'd  Knight" 

XXI. 

Then  waked  the  wild  debate  again. 
With  brawling  threat  and  clamour  vain. 
Vassals  and  menials,  thronging  in. 
Lent  their  brute  rage  to  swell  the  din ; 
When,  far  and  wide,  a  bugle-clang 
From  the  dark  ocean  upward  rang. 
"  The  Abbot  comes  ! "  they  cry  at  once, 
"  The  holy  man,  whose  favour'd  glance 

Hath  sainted  visions  known  ; 
Angels  have  met  him  on  the  way. 
Beside  the  blessed  martyr's  bay. 

And  by  Columba's  stone. 
His  monks  have  heard  their  hymnings 

high 
Sound  from  the  summit  of  Dun-Y, 

To  cheer  his  penance  lone. 
When  at  each  cross,  on  girth  and  wold, 
(Their  number  thrice  a  hundred -fold,) 
His  prayer  he  made,  his  beads  he  told, 

With  Aves  many  a  one — 
He  comes  our  feuds  to  reconcile, 
A  sainred  man  from  sainted  isle; 
We  will  his  holy  doom  abide. 
The  Abbot  shall  our  strife  decide." 

XXII. 

Scarcely  this  fair  accord  was  o'er. 
When  through  the  wide  revolving  door 


The  black-stol'd  brethren  wind ; 
Twelve  sandal  I'd  monks,  who  relics  bore^ 
With  many  a  torch-bearer  before. 

And  many  a  cross  behind. 
Then  sunk  each  fierce  uplifted  hand, 
And  dagger  bright  and  flashing  brand 

Dropp'd  swiftly  at  the  sight ; 
They  vanish'd  from  the  Churchman's  eye. 
As  shooting  stars,  that  glance  and  die, 

Dart  from  the  vault  of  night 

XXIII. 

The  Abbot  on  the  threshold  stood. 
And  in  his  hand  the  holy  rood  ; 
Back  on  his  shoulders  flow'd  his  hood. 

The  torch's  glaring  ray 
Show'd.in  its  red  and  flashing  light, 
His  wither'd  cheek  and  amice  white, 
His  blue  eye  glistening  cold  and  bright. 

His  tresses  scant  and  gray. 
"  Fair  Lords, "  he  said, "  Our  Lady*s  love. 
And  peace  be  with  you  from  above, 

And  Benedicite ! — 
— But  what  means  this? — no  peace  is 

here ! — 
Do  dirks  unsheathed  suit  bridal  cheer? 

Or  are  these  naked  brands 
A  seemly  show  for  Churchman's  sight, 
When  he  comes  sumnion'd  to  unite 

Betrothed  hearts  and  hands  ?  " 

xxnr. 

Then,  cloaking  hate  with  fiery  zeal. 
Proud  Lorn  first  answer'd  the  appeal  ;^- 

"  Thou  comest,  O  holy  Man, 
True  sons  of  blessed  church  to  greet. 
But  little  deeming  here  to  meet 

A  wretch,  beneath  the  ban 
Of  Pope  and  Church,  for  murder  done 
Even  on  the  sacred  altar- stone — 
Wellmay*st  thou  wonder  we  should  know 
Such  miscreant  here,  nor  lay  him  low, 
Or  dream  of  greeting,  peace,  or  truce, 
With  excommunicated  Bruce ! 
Yet  well  I  grant,  to  end  debate. 
Thy  sainted  voice  decide  his  fate." 

XXV. 

Then  Ronald  pled  the  stranger's  cause. 
And  knighthcK)d's  oath  and  honour's 
laws; 
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And  Isabel,  on  bended  knee, 
Brought  pra/rs  and  tears  to  back  the  plea: 
And  Edith  lent  her  generous  aid, 
And  wept,  and  Lorn  for  mercy  pray'd. 
"Hence,"   he  exclaiin'd,    "degenerate 

maid  ! 
Was't  not  enough,  to  Ronald's  bower 
I  brought  thee,  like  a  paramour, 
Or  bond-maid  at  her  master's  gate, 
His  careless  cold  approach  to  wait  ? — 
But  the  bold  Lord  of  Cumberland, 
The  gallant  Clifford,  seeks  thy  hand ; 
His  it  shall  be— Nay»  no  reply  1 
Hence  !  till  those  rebel  eyes  be  dry.'* — 
With  grief  the  Abbot  heard  and  saw, 
Yet  nought  relax 'd  his  brow  of  awe^ 

XXVI. 

Then  Argentine,  in  England's  name, 
So  highly  urged  his  sovereign's  claim. 
He  wak'd  a  spark,  that,  long  suppressed, 
Had  smouldcr'd  m  Lord  Ronald  s  breast ; 
And  now,  as  from  the  flint  the  fire, 
Flash'd  forth  at  once  his  generous  ire» 
Enough  of  noble  blood, '  he  said, 
By  English  Edward  had  been  shed. 
Since  matchless  Wallace  first  had  been 
In  mock'ry  crown'd  with  wreaths  of 

green, 
And  done  to  death  by  felon  hand, 
For  guarding  well  his  father's  land. 
Where's  Nigel  Bruce?  and  De  la  Haye, 
And  valiant  Seton— where  are  they? 
Where  Somerville,  the  kind  and  free  ? 
And  Fraser,  flower  of  chivalry  ? 
Have  they  not  been  on  gibbet  bound. 
Their  quarters  flung  to  hawk  and  hound, 
And  hold  We  here  a  cold  debate, 
To  yield  more  victims  to  their  fate? 
What !  can  the  English  Leopard's  mood 
Nercr  be  gorged  with  northern  blood  ? 
Was  not  the  life  of  A  thole  shed. 
To  soothe  the  tyrant's  sicken'd  bed  ? 
And  must  his  word,  till  dying  day. 
Be  nou;{ht  but  quarter,  hang,  and  slay !  — 
Thou  frown'it,  De  Argentine, — My  gage 
Is  prompt  to  prove  the  strife  1  wage." — 

XXVII. 

"Nor  deem,"  said  stout  Dunvegin's 

knight, 
"That  thou  shalt  brave  alone  the  fight ! 


By  saints  of  isle  and  mamland  both. 
By  Woden  wild,  (my  grandsire*8  oath,) 
Let  Rome  and  England  do  their  worst, 
Howe'er  attainted  or  acairs'd. 
If  Bruce  shall  e'er  find  friends  a^n. 
Once  more  to  brave  a  Ijatile-plam, 
If  Douglas  couch  again  his  lance, 
Or  Randolph  dare  aiiotlier  chance^ 
Old  Torquil  will  not  be  to  lack 
With  twice  a  thousand  at  his  back.— • 
Nay,  chafe  not  at  my  bearing  bold, 
Good  Abbot !  for  thou  know'st  of  old, 
Torquil's  rude  thought  and  stubborn  will 
Smack  of  the  wild  Norwegian  still ; 
Nor  will  I  barter  Freedoixrs  cause 
For    England's    wealth,    or    Rome's 
applause." 

XXVIII. 

The  Abbot  seem'd  with  tyc  severe 
The  hardy  Chieftain's  speech  to  hear; 
Then  on  King  Robert  tura'd  the  Mco^ 
But  twice  his  courage  came  and  sunk. 
Confronted  with  the  hero's  look ; 
Twice  fell  his  eye,  his  accents  shook ; 
At  length,  resolved  in  tone  and  brow, 
Sternly  he  question'd  him^**  And  thou, 
Unhappy  !  what  hast  thou  to  plead. 
Why  1  denounce  not  on  thy  deed 
That  awfiil  doom  which  canons  tell 
Shuts  paradise,  and  opens  hell ; 
Anathema  of  power  so  dread. 
It  blends  the  living  with  the  dead. 
Bids  each  good  angel  soar  away. 
And  every  ill  one  claim  his  prey ; 
Expels  thee  from  the  church  s  care^ 
And  deafens  Heaven  against  thy  prmyer; 
Arms  every  hand  against  thy  life, 
Bans  all  who  aid  thee  in  the  strife^ 
Nay,  each  whose  succour,  cold  and  scant, 
WMth  meanest  alms  relieves  thy  want ; 
Haunts  thee  while  living,—- cmd,  when 

dead. 
Dwells  on  thy  yet  devoted  head, 
Rends   Honour's   scutcheon  from  thy 

hearse, 
Stills  o'er  thy  bier  the  holy  verse. 
And  spurns  thy  corpse  from  hallow'd 

ground, 
Flung  like  vile  carrion  to  the  homid ; 
Such  is  the  dire  and  desperate  doom 
For  sacrilege^  decreed  by  Rome ; 
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And  sach  the  well-deserved  meed 
Of  tlune  unhallow'd,  ruthless  deed." — 

XXIX. 

"  Abbot ! "  the  Bruce  replied, "  thy  charge 
It  boots  not  to  dispute  at  large. 
This  much,  howe'er,  I  bid  thee  know, 
No  selBsh  vengeance  dealt  the  blow, 
For  Comyn  died  his  country's  foe. 
Nor  blame  I  friends  whose  ill-timed  speed 
Fulfili'd  my  soon-repented  deed. 
Nor  censure  those  from  whose  stem 

tongue 
The  dire  anathema  has  rung. 
I  only  blame  mine  own  wild  ire. 
By  Scotland's  wrongs  incensed  to  dre. 
Heaven  knows  my  purpose  to  atone. 
Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done. 
And  hears  a  penitent's  appeal 
From  papal  curse  and  prelate's  zeaL 
My  first  and  dearest  task  achieved, 
Fair  Scotland  from  her  thrall  relieved, 
Shall  many  a  priest  in  cope  and  stole 
Say  requiem  for  Red  Comyn's  soul. 
While  I  the  blessed  cross  advance. 
And  expiate  this  unhappy  chance 
In  Palestine,  with  sword  and  lance. 
But,  while  content  the  Church  should 

know 
My  conscience  owns  the  debt  I  ow«y 
Unto  De  Argentine  and  Lorn 
The  name  of  traitor  I  return, 
Bid  them  defiance  stem  and  high. 
And  give  them  in  their  throats  the  lie  I 
These  brief  words  spoke,  I  speak  no 

more. 
Do  what  thou  wilt ;  my  shrift  is  o'er." 

XXX. 

Like  man  by  prodigy  amazed. 
Upon  the  King  the  Abbot  gazed ; 
Then  o'er  his  pallid  features  glance, 
Convulsions  or  ecstatic  trance. 
His  breathing  came  more  thick  and  fast, 
And  from  his  pale  blue  eyes  were  cast 
Strange  rays  of  wild  and  wandering  light  j 
Uprise  his  locks  of  silver  white. 
Flush 'd  is  his  brow,  through  every  Tcin 
In  azure  tide  the  currents  strain. 
And  undistinguished  accents  brok^ 
The  awful  sflence  ere  he  spoke. 


XXXI. 

"  De  Bruce  1  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 

To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  nead. 

And  give  thee  as  an  outcast  o'er 

To  him  who  burns  to  shed  thy  gore ; — 

But,  like  the  Midianite  of  old. 

Who  stood  on  Zophim,  Heaven-con> 

troll'd,  • 
I  feel  within  mine  aged  breast 
A  power  that  will  not  be  repressed, 
tt  prompts  my  voice,  it  swells  my  veins. 
It  bums,  it  maddens,  it  constrains  ! — 
De  Bmce,  thv  sacrilegious  blow 
Hath  at  God  s  altar  slain  thy  foe  : 
O'ermaster'd  yet  by  high  behest, 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  ! " 
He  spoke,  and  o'er  theastonish'd  throng 
Was  silence,  awful,  deep,  and  long. 

XXXII. 

Again  that  light  has  fired  his  eye. 
Again  his  form  swells  bold  and  high. 
The  broken  voice  of  age  is  gone, 
'Tis  vigorous  manhood  s  lofty  tone  : — 
"Thrice  vanquish'd  on  the  battle-plain. 
Thy  followers  slaughter* d,  fled,  or  ta*en, 
A  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild, 
On  foreign  shores  a  man  exiled, 
Disown'd,  deserted,  and  distressed, 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless*d  ! 
Bless'd  in  the  hall  and  in  the  field. 
Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield. 
Avenger  of  thy  country's  shame, 
Restorer  of  her  injured  fame, 
Bless'd  in  thy  sceptre  and  thy  sword, 
De  Bruce,  fair  Scotland's  rightful  Lord, 
Bless'd  in  thy  deeds  and  in  thy  fame. 
What  lengthen'd  honours  wait  thy  name! 
In  distant  ages,  sire  to  son 
Shall  tell  thy  tale  of  freedom  won, 
And  teach  lus  infants,  in  the  use 
Of  earliest  speech,  to  falter  Bmce. 
Go,  then,  tnumphant !  sweep  along 
Thy  course,  the  theme  of  many  a  song ! 
The  Power,  whose  dictates  swell  my 

breast. 
Hath  bless'd  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be 

bless'd  !-r- 
Enough—myshort-lived  strength  decays. 
And  sinks  the  momentary  blaze. — 

*  See  the  BookofNuMBSSSfdup.  zxiii.  and  nriv. 
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Heaven  hath  our  destined  purpose  broke, 
Not  here  must  nuptial  vow  be  spoke ; 
Brethren,  our  errand  here  is  o'er, 
Our    task    discharged. — Unmoor,    un- 
moor ! " — 


His  priests  received  the  exhausted  Monl^ 
As  breathless  in  their  arms  he  sank. 
Punctual  his  orders  to  obey. 
The  train  refused  all  longer  stay, 
Embark'd,  raised  sail,  and  bore  away. 


CANTO  THIRD. 

Hast  thou  not  mark*d,  when  o*er  thy  startled  head 
Sudden  and  deep  the  thunder-peal  has  roll'd. 
How  when  its  echoes  fell,  a  silence  dead 
Sunk  on  the  wood,  the  meadow,  and  the  wold  ? 
The  rye-grass  shakes  not  on  the  sod-built  fold, 
The  rustling  aspen's  leaves  are  mute  and  still. 
The  wall-flower  waves  not  on  the  ruin*d  hold. 
Till,  murmuring  distant  first,  then  near  and  shrill, 
The  savage  whirlwind  wakes,  and  sweeps  the  groaning  hill. 


II. 

Artomish  !  such  a  silence  sunk 
Upon  ihy  halls,  when  that  grey  Monk 

His  prophet-speech  had  spoke ; 
And  his  obedient  brethren's  sail 
Was  strctch'd  to  meet  the  southern  gale 

Before  a  whisper  woke. 
Then  murmuring  sounds  of  doubt  and 

fear, 
Close  pour'd  in  many  an  anxious  ear. 

The  solemn  stillness  broke ; 
And  still  they  gazed  with  eager  guess. 
Where,  in  an  oriel's  deep  recess, 
The  Island  Prince  seem'd  bent  to  press 
What  Lorn,  by  his  impatient  cheer. 
And  gesture  fierce,  scarce  deign'd  to  hear. 

III. 

Starting  at  length  with  frowning  look. 
His  hand  he  clcnch'd,  his  head  he  shook. 

And  sternly  flung  apart ; — 
"  Anddeem'st  thou  me  so  mean  of  mood. 
As  to  forget  the  mortal  feud. 
And  clasp  the  hand  with  blood  imbrued 

From  my  dear  Kinsman's  heart  ? 
Is  this  thy  rede  ? — a  due  return 
For  ancient  league  and  friendship  sworn! 
But  well  our  mountain  proverb  shows 
Thi  faith  of  Islesmen  ebbs  and  flows. 
Be  it  even  so — believe,  ere  long, 
He  that  now  bears  shall   wreak  the 

wrong.  — 
Call  Edith— call  the  Maid  of  Lorn  I 
My  sister,  slaves  ! — for  further  scorn. 


Be  sure  nor  she  nor  I  will  stay. — 
Away,  De  Argentine,  away  l-—- 
We  nor  ally  nor  brother  know. 
In  Bruce's  friend,  or  England's  foe.** 

IV. 

But  who  the  Chieftain's  rage  can  tdl. 
When,  sought  from  lowest  dungeon  cdl 
To  highest  tower  the  castle  round, 
No  Lady  Edith  was  there  found  ! 
He      shouted — "  Falsehood  1 — treach- 
ery ! — 
Revenge  and  blood  ! — a  lordly  meed 
To  him  that  will  avenge  the  deed  ! 
A  Baron's  lands  !  " — His  frantic  mood 
Was  scarcely  by  the  news  withstood. 
That  Morag  shared  his  sister's  flight 
And  that,  in  hurry  of  the  night, 
'Scaped  noteless,  and  without  remark. 
Two    strangers     sought    the    Abbot's 

bark. — 
"Man  every  galley  ! — fly — ^pursue ! 
The  priest  his  treachery  shall  rue ! 
Ay,  and  the  time  shall  quickly  come. 
When  we  shall  hear  the  thanks  that  Rome 
Will  pay  his  feigned  prophecy !  " 
Such  was  fierce  Lorn  s  indignant  cry ; 
And  Cormac  Doil  in  haste  obcy'd. 
Hoisted  his  sail,  his  anchor  weigh'd, 
(For,  glad  of  each  pretext  for  spoil, 
A  pirate  sworn  was  Cormac  Doil.) 
But  others,  lingering,  spoke  apart,— 
"  The  maid  has  given  her  maiden  heart 
To  Ronald  of  the  Isles, 
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irful  lest  her  brother's  word 
lier  on  that  English  Lord, 
seeks  lona's  piles, 
ely  deems  it  best  to  dwell 
jss  in  the  holy  cell, 
esc  feuds  so  fierce  and  fell 
:  Abbot  reconciles." 

V. 

otent  of  ire,  the  hall 
to  Lorn*s  impatient  call — 
rse,  my  mantle,  and  my  train  ! 
!  who  honours  Lorn  remain! " — 
as,  but  stern,  a  bold  request 
e  De  Argentine  express  d  : — 
£arl,"  he  said, — "  I  cannot  chuse 
J  such  title  to  the  Bruce, 
name  and  earldom  both  are  gone, 
r  braced  rebel's  armour  on — 
1  or  Serf — rude  phrase  was  thine 
and  launch'd  at  Argentine ; 
compels  me  to  demand 
of  honour  at  thy  hand. 
1  not  to  each  other  tell, 
:h  can  wield  their  weapons  well; 
do  me  but  the  soldier  grace, 
jlove  upon  thy  helm  to  place 
lere  we  may  meet  in  fight ; 
'.  will  say,  as  still  I've  said, 
jh  by  ambition  far  misled, 
)u  art  a  noble  knight" — 

VI. 

,"  the  princely  Bruce  replied, 
term  it  stain  on  knighthood's 
ride, 

I  bright  sword  of  Argentine 
in  a  tyrant's  quarrel  shine  ; 

,  for  your  brave  request, 
the  honour'd  pledge  you  gave 
•  battle-field  shall  wave 
on  my  helmet-crest ; 
that  if  my  hasty  tongue 
ne  thine  honour  causeless  wrong, 
hall  be  well  redress'd. 
rer  to  my  soul  was  glove, 

II  in  youth  by  lady's  lore, 
this  which  thou  hast  given  ! 

len,  my  noble  foe  I  greet ; 
and  high  fortune  till  we  meet, 
d  then— what  pleases  Heaven." 


VII. 

Thus  parted  they — for  now,  with  sound 
Like    waves   roU'd   back   from   rocky 
ground. 

The  friends  of  Lorn  retire  ; 
Each  mainland  chieftain,  with  his  train, 
Draws  to  his  mountain  towers  again. 
Pondering  how  mortal  schemes  prove 
vain. 

And  mortal  hopes  expire. 
But  through  the  castle  double  guard. 
By  Ronald's  charge,  kept  wakeful  ward. 
Wicket  and  gate  were  trebly  barr*d. 

By  beam  and  bolt  and  chain  ; 
Then  of  the  guests,  in  courteous  sort. 
He  pray'd  excuse  for  mirth  broke  short, 
And  bade  them  in  Artornish  fort 

In  confidence  remain. 
Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  led 
Chieftain  and  knight  to  bower  and  bed. 
And  beads  were  told,  and  Aves  said, 

And  soon  they  sunk  away 
Into  such  sleep  as  wont  to  shed 
Oblivion  on  the  weary  head. 

After  a  toilsome  day. 

VIII. 

But  soon  uproused,  the  Monarch  cried 
To  Edward  slumbering  by  his  side, 

"  Awake,  or  sleep  for  aye  ! 
Even  now  there  jarr'd  a  secret  door — 
A  taper-liffht  gleams  on  the  floor— 

Up,  Edward  !  up,  I  say  ! 
Some  one  glides  in  like  midnight  ghost — 
Nay,  strike  not !  'tis  our  noble  Host." 
Advancing  then  his  taper's  flame, 
Ronald  stept  forth,  and  with  him  came 
Dunvegan's  chief— each  bent  the  knee 
To  Bruce  in  sign  of  fealty. 

And  proffer'd  him  his  sword. 
And  hail'd  him,  in  a  monarch's  style. 
As  king  of  mainland  and  of  isle. 

And  Scotland's  rightful  lord. 
"  And  O,  "  said   Ronald,   "  Own'd  of 

Heaven ! 
Say,  is  my  erring  youth  forgiven. 
By  falsehood's  arts  from  duty  driven. 

Who  rebel  falchion  drew. 
Yet  ever  to  thy  deeds  of  fame. 
Even  while  I  strove  against  thy  claim. 

Paid  homage  just  and  true  ?  " — 
"  Alas  !  dear  youth,  the  unhappy  time,*" 
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Answer'd  the  Bruce,  "must  bear  the 
crime, 
Since,  guiltier  far  than  you. 
Even  r* — he  paused ;  for  Falkirk's  woes. 
Upon  his  conscious  soul  arose. 
The  Chieftain  to  his  breast  he  press*d. 
And  in  a  sigh  conceal' d  the  rest. 

IX. 

They  profifcr'd  aid,  by  arms  and  might, 
To  repossess  him  in  his  right ; 
But  well  their  counsels  must  be  weigh'd, 
Ere  banners  raised  and  musters  made. 
For  English  hire  and  Lom's  intrigues 
Bound  many  chiefs  in  southern  leagues. 
In  answer,  Bruce  his  purpose  bold 
To  his  new  vassals  frankly  told : — 
"  The  winter  worn  in  exile  o'er, 
I  long'd  for  Carrick's  kindred  shore. 
I  thought  upon  my  native  Ayr, 
And  long'd  to  see  the  burly  fare 
That  Clifford  makes,  whose  lordly  call 
Now  echoes  through  my  father's  halL 
But  first  my  course  to  Arran  led, 
Where  valiant  Lennox  gathers  head. 
And  on  the  sea,  by  tempest  toss'd. 
Our  barks  dispersed,  our  purpose  cross'd. 
Mine  own,  a  hostile  sail  to  shun. 
Far  from  her  destined  course  had  run. 
When  that  wise  will,  which  masters  ours, 
Compell'd  us  to  your  friendly  towers." 

X. 

Then    Torquil    spoke  : — "  The     time 

craves  speed ! 
We  must  not  linger  in  bur  deed, 
But  instant  pray  our  Sovereign  Li^e, 
To  shun  the  perils  of  a  siege. 
The  vengeful  Lorn,  with  all  his  powers. 
Lies  but  too  near  Artomish  towers. 
And  England's  light-arm 'd  vessels  ride. 
Not  distant  far,  the  waves  of  Clyde, 
Prompt  at  these  tiding  to  unmoor. 
And  sweep  each  strait,  and  guard  each 

shore. 
Then,  till  this  fresh  alarm  pass  by. 
Secret  and  safe  my  Li^e  must  lie 
In  the  far  bounds  of  fnendly  Skye, 
Torquil  thy  pilot  and  thy  ™de." — 
"  Not  so,  brave  Chieftain,"  Ronald  cried; 
**  Myself  will  on  my  Sovereign  wait, 


And  raise  in  arms  the  men  of  Sleate^ 
Whilst  thou,   renown'd  where    dueb 

debate, 
Shalt  sway  their  souls  by  coancil  tuR^ 
And  awe  them  by  thy  locks  of  a^/^ 
— "  And  if  my  words  in  weight  mM  hS^ 
This  ponderous  sword  shall  tnni  the 

scale." 

XI. 

"The  scheme,"  said  Bracc«  "oontCBti 

me  well ; 
Meantime,  'twere  best  that  Isabel, 
For  safety,  with  nw  bark  and  crew^ 
Again  to  friendly  £rin  drew. 
There  Edward,  too,  shall  with  her  wend. 
In  need  to  cheer  her  and  defend. 
And  muster  up  each  scatter'd  fnend.**--; 
Here  seem'd  it  as  Lord  Ronald's  ear 
Would  other  counsel  gladlier  hear; 
But,  all  achieved  as  soon  as  plann'd. 
Both  barks,  in  secret  arm'd  and  quuiii'^ 

From  out  the  haven  bore  ; 
On  different  voyage  forth  they  ply» 
This  for  the  coast  of  winged  Ssyc^ 

And  that  for  Erin's  shore. 

XII. 

With  Bruce  and  Ronald  bides  the  tale.r— 
To  favouring  winds  they  gave  the  aail. 
Till  Mull's  dark  headlands  scarce  they 

knew. 
And  Ardnamurchan's  hills  were  blue. 
But  then  the  squalls  blew  close  and  hard, 
And,  fain  to  strike  the  galley's  yard. 

And  take  them  to  the  oar. 
With  these  rude  seas,  in  weary  plight. 
They  strove  the  livelong  day  and  njght. 
Nor  till  the  dawning  had  a  sight 

Of  Skya's  romantic  shore. 
Where  Cool  in  stoops  him  to  the  weit. 
They  saw  upon  his  shiver'd  crest 

The  sun's  arising  gleam  ; 
But  such  the  lalx>ur  and  delay. 
Ere  they  were  moor'd  in  Scavigh  bay, 
(For  calmer  Heaven  compell'd  to  stay,) 

He  shot  a  western  beam. 
Then  Ronald  said,  "  If  true  mine  eye^ 
These  are  the  savage  wilds  that  lie 
North  of  Strathna^ill  and  Donslcyt ; 

No  human  foot  comes  here, 
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And,  since  these  adverse  breezes  blow. 
If  my  good  Liege  love  hunter's  bow, 
What  hinders  that  on  land  we  go. 

And  strike  a  mountain-deer  ? 
Allan,  my  page,  shall  with  us  wend ; 
A  bow  full  deftly  can  he  bend, 
And,  if  we  meet  a  herd,  may  send 

A  shaft  shall  mend  our  cheer." 
Then  each  took  bow  and  bolts  in  hand. 
Their  row-boat  launched  and  leapt  to 
land, 

And  left  their  skiff  and  train, 
Where  a  wild  stream  with  headlong 

shock. 
Came  brawling  down  its  bed  of  rock. 

To  mmgle  with  the  main. 

XIII. 

A  while  their  route  they  silent  made^ 

As  men  who  stalk  for  mountain-deer, 
Till  the  good  Bruce  to  Ronald  said, — 

"  Saint  Mary !  what  a  scene  is  here  I 
Fve  ti-aversed  many  a  mountain-strand. 
Abroad  and  in  my  native  land, 
And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety  more  than  pleasure  led  ; 
Thus,  many  a  waste  I've  vrandei'd  o'er, 
Clombe  many  a  crag,  cross'd  many  a 
moor. 

But,  by  my  halidome, 
A  scene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  this, 
Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness. 
Ne'er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  prejss. 

Where'er  I  happ'd  to  roam.* 

XIV. 

No  marvel  thus  the  Monarch  spake  ; 

Fur  rarely  human  eye  has  known 
A  scene  so  stem  as  that  dread  lake. 

With  its  dark  ledge  of  barren  stone. 
Seems  that  primeval  earthquake's  sway 
Hath  rent  a  strange  and  shattered  way 

Through  the  rude  bosom  of  the  hUl, 
And  that  each  naked  precipice. 
Sable  ravine,  and  dark  abyss, 

Tells  of  the  outrage  still. 
The  wildest  glen,  but  this,  can  show 
Some  touch  of  Nature's  genial  glow ; 
On  high  Benmore  green  mosses  grow, 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glcmcroev 

And  copse  on  Cnichan-Ben ; 
But  here,-:-«b6ve,  around,  bel6w> 

On  monntftin  or  In  gltti. 


Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower. 
Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power. 

The  weary  eye  may  Ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown, 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of 
stone. 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer  sun,  the  spring's  sweet  dew, 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 

The  bleakest  mountain-side. 

XV. 

And  wilder,  forward  as  they  wound. 
Were  the  proud  cliflfs  and  lake  profound. 
Huge  terraces  of  granite  black 
Afforded  rude  and  cumber'd  track ; 

For  from  the  mountain  hoar, 
Hurl'd  headlong  in  some  night  of  fear, 
When  yell'd  thu  wolf  and  fled  the  deer, 

Loose  crags  had  toppled  o'er ; 
And  some,  chance-poised  and  balanced, 

lay, 
So  that  a  stripling  arm  might  sway 

A  mass  no  host  could  raise. 
In  Nature's  rage  at  random  thrown, 
Yet  trembling  like  the  Druid's  stone 

On  its  precarious  base. 
The  evening  mists,  with  ceaseless  change, 
Now  cloth^  the  mountains'  lofty  range, 

Now  left  their  foreheads  bare. 
And  round  the  skirts  their  mantle  ^I'd, 
Or  on  the  sable  waters  curl'd. 
Or  on  the  eddying  breezes  whirl'd, 

Dispersed  in  middle  air. 
And  oft,  condensed,  at  once  they  lower. 
When,  brief  and  fierce,  the  mountain 
shower 

Pours  like  a  torrent  down. 
And  when  return  the  sun's  glad  beams, 
Whiten'd  with  foam  a  thousand  streams 

Leap  from  the  mountain's  crown. 

XVI. 

"Thislake,"8aidBrucc,  "whose  barriers 

drear 
Are  precipices  sharp  and  sheer, 
Yielaing  no  track  for  goat  or  deer, 

Save  the  black  shelves  we  trnd, 
How  term  yon  its  dark  waves?  and  how 
Yon  northern  mountain's  pathless  brow, 

And  yondtr  peak  of  dread. 
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That  to  the  evening  sun  uplifts 
The  griesly  gulfs  and  slaty  rifts, 

Which  seam  its  shiver'd  head  ?" — 
"  Coriskin  call  the  dark  lake's  name, 
Cool  in  the  ridge,  as  bards  proclaim, 
From  old  CucTiullin,  chief  of  fame. 
But  bards,  familiar  in  our  isles 
Rather  with  Nature's  frowns  than  smiles, 
Full  oft  their  careless  humours  please 
By  sportive  names  from  scones  like  these. 
I  would  old  Torquil  were  to  show 
His  maidens  with  their  breasts  of  snow, 
Or  that  my  noble  Liege  were  nigh 
To  hear  his  Nurse  sing  lullaby  ! 
(The   Maids—tall   clilTs  with  breakers 

white. 
The  Nurse — a  torrent's  roaring  might,) 
Or  that  your  eye  could  sec  the  mood 
Of  Corryvrekin's  whirlpool  rude, 
When  dons  the  Hag  her  whiten'd  hood — 
*Tis  thus  our  islesmen's  fancy  frames. 
For  scenes  so  stern,  fantastic  names." 

XVII. 

Answcr'd    the    Bruce,   "And    musing 

mind 
Mi^ht  here  a  graver  moral  find. 
These  mighty  cliffs,  that  heave  on  high 
Their  nakcd'brows  to  middle  sky, 
Iiiflifferent  to  the  sun  or  snow, 
Where  nought  can  fade,  and  nought  can 

blow, 
^f  ay  they  not  mark  a  Monarch's  fate,  — 
Raiicd  hi^jh  'mid  stonns  of  strife  and 

state. 
Beyond  life's  lowlier  pleasures  placed, 
Hib  soul  a  rock,  his  heart  a  waste? 
O'er  ho]>e  and  love  and  fear  aloft 
High  rears  his  crowned  head — But  soft  ! 
Look,  underneath  yon  jutting  crag 
Are  hunters  and  a  slaughter'd  stag. 
Who  may  they  be  ?     But  late  you  said 
No  steps  these  desqf  t  regions  tread  ?  " — 

XVI 1 1. 

"  So  snitl  I— and  believed  in  sooth," 
Ronald  replied,  "I  spoke  the  truth. 
Yet  now  I  spy,  by  yonder  stone. 
Five  men — they  mark  us,  and  come  on  ; 
And  by  their  Ixidge  on  bonnet  home, 
[  guess  them  of  the  land  of  Lorn, 


Foes  to  my  Liege." — **  So  let  it  be ; 
I've  faced  worse  odds  than  five  to  three— 
—But  the  poor  page  can  little  aid ; 
Then  be  our  battle  thus  arrayed. 
If  our  free  passage  they  contest ; 
Cope  thou  with  two,   I'll  match  the 


rest."— 


"  Not  so,  my  Liege— for,  by  my  li£^ 
This  sword  shall  meet  the  treble  strife ; 
My  strength,  my  skill  in  arms,  more  smtO, 
And  less  the  loss  should  Ronald  ialL 
But  islesmen  soon  to  soldieis  grow^ 
Allan  has  sword  as  well  as  bow. 
And  were  my  Monarch's  order  given. 
Two  shafts  should  make  our  number 

even." — 
"  No  !  not  to  save  my  life  ! "  he  said ; 
"  Enough  of  blood  rests  on  my  head, 
Too  rashly  spill'd — we  soon  shall  know, 
Whether  they  come  as  friend  or  foe." 

XIX. 

Nigh  came  the  strangers,  and   more 

nigh  ;— 
Still  less  they  pleased  the  Monarch's  eye. 
Men  were  they  all  of  evil  mien, 
Down-look'd,  unwilling  to  be  seen  ; 
They  moved  with  half-resolved  pace, 
And  bent  on  earth  each  gloomy  face. 
The  foremost  two  were  fair  array'd. 
With  brogue  and  bonnet,  trews  and  plaid, 
And  bore  the  arms  of  mountaineers, 
Daggers  and  broadswords,   bows  and 

spears. 
The  three,  that  lagg'd  small  space  behind, 
Seem'd  serfs  of  more  degraded  kind  ; 
Goat-skins  or  deer-hides  o'er  them  cast. 
Made  a  rude  fence  against  the  blast ; 
Their  arms  and  feet  and  heads  were  bare^ 
Matted  their  beards,  unshorn  their  hair; 
For  arms,  the  caitiffs  bore  in  hand, 
A  club,  an  axe,  a  rusty  brand. 

XX. 

Onward  still  mute,  they  kept  the  track  ;— 
"  Tell  who  ye  be,  or  else  stand  back,** 
Said  Bruce ;  "  In  deserts  when   they 

meet. 
Men  pass  not  as  in  peaceful  street*' 
Still,  flt  his  stem  command,  th^  stood. 
And  proffer'd  greeting  brief  and  rude. 
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But  acted  courtesy  so  ill. 
As  seem'd  of  fear,  and  not  of  will. 
"  Wanderers  we  are,  as  you  may  be ; 
Men  hither  driven  by  wind  and  sea, 
Who,  if  you  list  to  taste  our  cheer, 
Will  share  with  you  this  fallow  deer." — 
"If   from    the    sea,    where    lies    youi 

bark?"— 
"  Ten  fathom  deep  in  ocean  dark  ! 
Wrecked  yesternight :  but  we  are  men, 
Who  little  sense  of  peril  ken. 
The  shades  come  down — the  day  is  shut — 
Will  you  go  with  us  to  our  hut  ?  " — 
"  Our  vessel  waits  us  in  the  bay  ; 
Thanks  for  your  proffer — ^have  good- 
day."— 
"  Was  that  your  galley,  then,  which  rode 
Not    faCr    from    shore    when    evening 

glow'd  ?  "— 
"It  was." — "Then  spare  your  needless 

pain, 
There  will  she  now  be  sought  in  vain. 
We  saw  her  from  the  mountain  head, 
When,  with  St  George's  blazon  red 
A  southern  vessel  bore  in  sight, 
And   yours   raised   sail,  and   took   to 


flight"— 


XXI. 


I< 


Now,  by  the  rood,  unwelcome  news ! " 
Thus    with   Lord    Ronald   communed 

Bruce  ; 
"  Nor  rests  there  light  enough  to  show 
If  this  their  tale  be  true  or  no. 
The  men  seem  bred  of  churlish  kind, 
Yet  mellow  nuts  have  hardest  rind  ; 
We  will  go  with  them — food  and  fire 
And  sheltering  roof  our  wants  require. 
Sure  guard 'gainst  treachery  will  we  keep, 
And   watch   by   turns   our    comrades' 

sleep. — 
Good  fellows,  thanks ;  your  guests  we'll 

be. 
And  well  will  pay  the  courtesy. 
Come,  lead  us  where  your  lodging  lies, — 
— Nay,  soft !  we  mix  not  companies. — 
Show  us  the  path  o'er  crag  and  stone, 
And  we  will  follow  you  ; — lead  on." 

XXIL 

They  reach'd  the  dreary  cabin,  made 
Of  sails  against  a  rock  display'd, 


And  there,  on  entering,  found 
A  slender  boy,  whose  form  and  mien 
111  suited  with  such  savage  scene. 
In  cap  and  cloak  of  velvet  green, 

Low  seated  on  the  ground. 
His  garb  was  such  as  minstrels  wear. 
Dark  was  his  hue,  and  dark  his  hair. 
His  youthful  cheek  was  marr'd  by  care. 

His  eyes  in  sorrow  drown'd. 
"  Whence  this  poor  boy  ?  " — As  Ronald 

spoke. 
The  voice  his  trance  of  anguish  broke ; 
As  if  awaked  from  ghastly  dream, 
He  raised  his  head  with  start  and  scream, 

And  wildly  gazed  around ; 
Then  to  the  wall  his  face  he  tum'd. 
And  his  dark  neck  with  blushes  bum'd. 

XXIII. 

"  Whose  is  the  boy  ?  "  again  he  said. 
"  By  chance  of  war  our  captive  made ; 
He  may  be  yours,  if  you  snould  hold 
That  music  has  more  charms  than  gold ; 
For,  though  from  earliest  childhood  mute, 
The  lad  can  deftly  touch  the  lute. 
And  on  the  rote  and  viol  play. 
And  well  can  drive  the  time  away 
For  those  who  love  such  glee  ; 
For  me,  the  favouringbreeze,  when  loud 
It  pipes  upon  the  galley's  shroud, 
Makes  blither  melody." — 
"  Hath    he,    then,    sense    of   spoken 
sound  ?  " — 
"Aye;  so  his  mother  bade  us  know, 
A  crone  in  our  late  shipwreck  drown'd, 
And  hence  the  silly  stripling's  woe. 
More  of  the  youth  I  cannot  say. 
Our  captive  but  since  yesterday  ; 
When  wind  and  weather  wax'd  so  grim. 
We  little  listed  think  of  him.— 
But  why  waste  time  in  idle  words  ? 
Sit  to  your  cheer — unbelt  your  swords." 
Sudden  the  captive  tum'd  his  head. 
And  one  quick  glance  to  Ronald  sped. 
It  was  a  keen  and  warning  look, 
And  well  the  Chief  the  signal  took. 

XXIV. 

"  Kind  host,**  he  said, "our  needs  require 
A  separate  board  and  separate  fire  ; 
For  know,  that  on  a  pilgrimage 
Wend  I,  my  comrade,  and  this  ^^tQ^ 
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And,  swom  to  vigil  and  to  fast, 
Long  as  this  halluw'd  task  shall  last, 
We  never  doff  the  plaid  or  SMV'ord, 
Or  feast  us  at  a  stranger*s  board  ; 
And  never  share  one  common  sleep, 
But  one  must  still  his  vigil  keep. 
Thus,  for  our  separate  use,  good  friend, 
We'll  hold  this  hut's  remoter  end."— 
•*  A  churlish  vow,"  the  elder  said, 
"  And  hard,  methinks,  to  be  obey'd. 
How  say  you,  if,  to  wreak  the  scorn 
That  pays  our  kindness  harsh  return. 
We  should  refuse  to  share  our  meal?  " — 
"  Then  say  we,  that  our  swords  arc  steel ! 
And  our  vow  binds  us  not  to  fast. 
Where  gold  or  force  may  buy  repast." — 
Their  host's  dark  brow  grew  keen  and 

fell. 
His  teeth  are  clench*d,his  features  swell; 
Yet  sunk  the  felon's  moody  ire 
Before  Lord  Ronald's  glance  of  fire, 
Nor  could  his  craven  courage  brook 
The  Monarch's  calm  and  dauntless  look. 
With  laugh  constrain'd — "  Let  every  man 
Follow  the  fashion  of  his  clan  ! 
Each  to  his  separate  quarters  keep, 
And  feed  or  fast,  or  wake  or  sleep." 


XXV. 

Their  fire  at  separate  distance  bums, 
By  turns  they  eat,  keep  guard  by  turns ; 
For  evil  seem'd  that  old  man^s  eye, 
t)ark  and  designing,  fierce  yet  shy. 
Still  he  avoided  forward  look. 
But  slow,  and  circumspectly  took 
A  circling,  never-ceasing  glance. 
By  doubt  and  cunning  marked  at  once, 
Which  shot  a  mischief-boding  ray. 
From  under  eyebrows  shagg'd  and  gray. 
The  younger,  too,  who  seem*d  his  son. 
Had  that  dark  look  the  timid  shun  ; 
The  half-clad  serfs  behind  them  sate, 
AndscowFd  aglare'twixtfearandhate — 
Till  all,  as  darkness  onward  crept, 
CouchM  down,  and  seem'd  to  ^eep,  or 

slept 
Nor  he,  that  boy,  whose  powerless  tongue 
Must  trust  his  eyes  to  wail  hb  wrong, 
A  longer  watch  of  sorrow  oude. 
But  streteh*d  his  limbs  to  slnmber  laid. 


XXVI. 

Not  in  his  dangerous  hoit  ffttfiiift 
The  king,  but  wary  watdi  prandel 
Ronald  keeps  ward  till  midaieht  pM 
Then  wakes  the  King,  young  jllank 
Thus  rank'd,  to  give  the  ymtHftil  pi| 
The  rest  required  by  tender  age. 
What  is  Lord  Ronald's  wakeM  diOQg 
To  chase  the  lanmior  toil  hadbravi^ 
(For  deem  not  Uiat  he  deign'd  to  Ik 
Much  care  upon  sudi  coward  fec^H 
He  thinks  of  lovely  Isabel, 
When  at  her  foeman's  feet  she  (ell» 
Nor  less  when,  placed  in  prinedy  se 
She  glanced  on  him  with  favooriiigcj 
At  Woodstocke  when  he  won  tiie  pii 
Nor,  fair  in  joy,  in  sorrow  foir. 
In  pride  of  place  as  *niid  despair. 
Must  she  alone  engross  his  care. 
His  thoughts  to  his  betrothed  bride^ 
To  Edith,  turn — O  how  decide. 
When  here  his  love  and  heart  are  gii 
And  there  his  faith  stands  pli|^l 

Heaven ! 
No  drowsy  ward  'tis  his  to  keep^ 
For  seldom  lovers  long  for  sleep. 
Till  sung  his  midnight  hymn  the  ow 
Answer'd  the  dog-fox  with  his  howl 
Then  waked  the  King — at  his  reque 
Lord  Ronald  stretch'd  himself  to  ra 

XXVI  r. 

What  spell  was  good  King  R6beit's»  i 
To  drive  the  weary  night  away  ? 
His  was  the  patriot's  burning  thong) 
Of  Freedom's  battle  bravely  fought. 
Of  castles  storm'd,  of  cities  freed. 
Of  deep  design  and  daring  deed. 
Of  England's  roses  reft  and  torn. 
And  Scotland's  cross  in  triumph  wo 
Of  rout  and  rally,  war  and  truce^ — 
As  heroes  think,  so  thought  the  Brv 
No  marvel,  'mid  such  musings  high, 
Sleep  shunn'd  the  Monarch's  thougt 

eye. 
Now  over  Coolin's  eastern  head 
The  greyish  light  begins  to  spread. 
The  otter  to  his  cavern  drew. 
And  clamour'd  shrill  the  wakening  m 
Then  watchM  the  Page—to  needful  i 
The  King  resigned  hu  anxious  b«eai 
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XXVIII. 

n's  eyes  was  harder  task, 
iry  watch  their  safeties  ask. 
m'd  the  hre,  and  gave  to  shine 
ikering  light  the  splinter'd  pine; 
^ed  a  while,  where  silent  laid 
)sts  were  shrouded  by  the  plaid, 
e  fear  waked  in  his  mind, 
vas  bred  of  martial  kind;; 
to  manhood  he  arrive, 
tch  the  boldest  knight  alive, 
ought  he  of  his  mother's  tower, 
e  sisters'  greenwood  bower, 
:rc  the  Easter-gambols  pass> 
Dan  Joseph's  lengthened  mass, 
before  his  weary  eye 
prolong'd  the  blazes  die — 
e  roused  him — on  the  lake 
forth,  where  now  the  twilight- 
ake 

cold  dawn  began  to  wake, 
in's  cliffs  the  mist  lay  furlM,' 
ning  breeze  the  lake  had  curl'd, 
rt  darlc  waves,  heaved  to  the 
md, 

saseless    plash   kiss*d    cliff   or 
md ; — 

sliwnbrous  sound — he  tum*d 
at  which  his  youth  had  bum'd, 
im's  path  by  demon  cross' d, 
htly  elf  or  yelling  ghost, 
n\A  witch's  baneful  cot, 
rmaid's  alabaster  grot, 
thes  her  limbs  in  sunless  well 
Strathaird's  enchanted  cell, 
in  fancy  rapt  he  flies, 
his  sight  the  vaults  arise ; 
t's  dark  walls  he  sees  no  more, 
is  on  the  marble  floor, 
r  his  head  the  dazzling  spars 
ike  a  firmament  of  stars  ! 
!  hears  he  not  the  sea-nymph 
leak 

er  in  that  thrilling  shriek  ! — 
too  late,  with  Allan's  dream 
the  captive's  warning  scream, 
the  ground  he  strives  to  start, 
I's  dagger  finds  his  heart ! 
s  he  casts  his  dizzy  eyes,  .  .  . 
s  his  master's  name,  .  .  .  and 
ies ! 


XXIX. 

Not  so  awoke  the  King !  his  hand 
Snatch'd  from  the  flame  a  knotted  brand, 
The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath  ; 
With  this  he  cross'd  the  murderer's  path. 

And  venged  ^oung  Allan  well ! 
The  spatter'd  bram  and  bubbling  blood 
Hiss'd  on  the  half-extinguish'd  wood, 

The  miscreant  gasped  and  fell ! 
Nor  rose  in  peace  the  Island  Lord ; 
One  caitiff  died  upon  his  sword. 
And  one  beneath  his  grasp  lies  prone, 
In  mortal  grapple  overthrown. 
But  while  Lord  Ronald's  dagger  drank 
The  life-blood  from  his  pantmg  flank. 
The  Father- ruffian  of  the  band 
Behind  him  rears  a  coward  hand ! 

— O  for  a  moment's  aid. 
Till  Bruce,  who  deals  no  double  blow, 
Dash  to  the  earth  another  foe. 

Above  his  comrade  laid  ! — 
And  it  is  gain'd — the  captive  sprung 
On  the  raised  arm,  and  closely  clung; 

And,  ere  h^fehook  him  loose, 
The  mastered  fbl^n  press'd  the  ground, 
And  gasp'd  ben^th  a  mortal  wound. 

While  o'er  hun  stands  the  Bruce. 

XXX. 

**  Miscr^nt !  .while   lasts'  thy  fUtting 

spark,  *.  V 

Give  me  to  know  the  purpose  dark. 
That  arm'd  thy  hand  with  munkk>oti^ 

knife,  .    .,  f 

Against  offenceless  stranger's  life  ?"— 
—  *'  No  stranger  thou !"  with  accent  fell^ 
Murmur'd  the  vretch;  **I  know  thee 

well ; 
And  know  thee  for  the  foeman  sworn 
Of  my  high  Chief,  the  mighty.  Lotrn." — 
'*Spea)f  yet  again,  and  speak  the  truth 
For  thy  soul's  sake ! — from  whence  this 

"youth  ? 
His  country,  birth,  and  name  declare, 
And  thus  one  evil  deed  repair." — 
— '^Vex'  roe  no  more  ! .  .  .  my  blood 

runs  cold  .  .  . 
No  more  I  know  than  I  have  told. 
We  found  him  in  a  bark  we  sought 
With    different    purpose  .  .  .  and    I 

thought "...  . 
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Fate  cut  him  short';  in  blood  and  broil, 
As  he  had  lived,  died  Cormac  Doil. 

XXXI. 

Then  resting  on  his  bloody  blade, 
The  valiant  Bruce  to  Ronald  said, — 
"Now  shame  upon  us  both  ! — that  boy 

Lifts  his  mute  face  to  heaven, 
And  clasps  his  hands,  to  testify 
His  gratitude  to  God  on  high, 

For  strange  deliverance  given. 
His  speechless  gesture  thanks  hath  paid. 
Which  our  free  tongues  have  left  un- 
said!" 
He  raised  the  youth  with  kindly  word, 
But  mark'd  hini  shudder  at  the  sword  : 
He  cleansed  it  from  its  hue  of  death. 
And  plunged  the  weapon  in  its  sheath. 
"Alas,  poor  child  !  unfitting  part 
Fate  doom'd,  when  with  so  soft  a  heart, 

And  form  so  flight  as  thine. 
She  made  thee  firFt  a  pirate*s  slave, 
Then,  in  his  stead,  a  patron  gave 

Of  wayward  lot  like  mine ; 
A  landless  prince,  whose  wandering  life 
Is  but  one  scene  of  blood  and  strife — 
Yet  scant  of  friends  the  Bruce  shall  be. 
But  heUl  find  resting-place  for  thee. — 


Come,  noble  Roqald  1  o*er  the  deat 
Enough  thy  generous  grief  is  pud, 
And  well  has  Allan's.  UtpLbe^i  wvo 
Come,  wend  we  hencer—th^  d^j 

broke. 
Seek  we  our  bark—I  trust  the  tak 
Was  false,  that  she  had  bois(«i  sail 

XXXII. 

Yet,  ere  they  left  that  chaiii^- 
The  Island  Lord  badft  |pd 
To  Allan  :^"  Vfka  Ml»ll ' 
He  said.  "inhaHiof 
Oh,  who  his  widQW*d  mothci' 
That,  ere  hia  bloom,  her  &ircst  fid! 
Rest  thee,  poor  youth  I  ai^d  trust  mj 
For  mass  and  kn^  and  fiinend  nn 
While  o*er  those  caitiff,  wbiure  tke 
The  wolf  shall  snarl,  the  raven  cry 
And  now  the  eastern  mountain's  n 
On  the  dark  lake  threw  lustre  red ; 
Bright  gleams  of  gold  and  purple^ 
Ravine  and  precipice  and  peak-r:-, 
(So  earthly  power  at  distance  tiun 
Reveals  his  splendour,  hides  his  w 
0*er  sheets  of  granite,  dark  and  bi 
Rent  and  unequal,  lay  the  road. 
In  sad  discourse  the  warriors  wind, 
And  the  mute  captive  move$  behin 


CANTO  FOURTH. 

I. 

Stranger  !  if  e'er  thine  ardent  step  hath  traced 
The  northern  realms  of  ancient  Caledon, 
Where  the  proud  Queen  of  Wilderness  hath  placed. 
By  lake  and  cataract,  her  lonely  throne  ; 
Sublime  but  sad  delight  thy  soul  hath  known. 
Gazing  on  pathless  glen  and  mountain  high. 
Listing  where  from  the  cliffs  the  torrents  thrown 
Mingle  their  echoes  with  the  eagle's  cry, 
And  with  the  sounding  hike,  and  with  the  moaning  sky. 

Yes !  'twas  sublime,  but  sad. — ^The  loneliness 
Loaded  thy  heart,  the  desert  tired  thine  eye ; 
And  strange  and  awful  fears  be^n  to  press 
Thy  bosom  with  a  stem  solemmty. 
Then  hast  thou  ynah*d  some  woodman'a  cottm  njjgh, 
^methmf  t^t  showed  of  life,  though  k>ii;r  knd'mi^|^ 
Glad  sight,  its  curling  wreath  of  smoke  to  spy, 
Glad  sound,  its  cock's  blithe  carol  would  have  heen^ 
Or  children  whooping  wild  beneath  the  willows  greSra. 
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Such  are  the  scenes,  where  savage  grandeur  wakes 
An  awful  thrill  that  softens  into  sighs ; 
Such  feelings  rouse  them  by  dim  Rannoch^s  lake^ 
In  dark  Glencoe  such  gloomv  raptures  rise : 
Or  farther,  where,  beneath  tne  northern  skie^ 
Chides  wild  Loch-£ribol  his  caverns  hoar — 
But,  be  the  minstrel  judge,  they  yield  the  prize 
Of  desert  dignity  to  that  dread  shora. 
That  sees  grim  Coolin  rise,  and  hears  Coriskin  roar. 


u. 
Throngh  sud^^ld  s<penes  the  champion 

•     f>ass*d. 
When  l>old  halloo  and  bugle-blast 
U«^  the  breeze  came  loud  and  fost 
"'niere,"saidthe  Bruce,  "rung  Edward's 

horn ! 
What  can  have  caused  such  brief  return? 
An^  see,  brave  Ronald, — see  him  dart 
O'er  stock  and  stone  like  hunted  hart, 
Precipitate,  as  is  the  use. 
In  war  or  sport,  of  Edward  Bruce. 
— He  marks  us,  and  his  eager  cry 
Will  t^  his  news  ere  he  be  nigh." 

III. 
Loud  Edward  shouts,  "  What  make  ye 

here, 
Warring  upon  the  mountain-deer. 

When  Scotland  wants  her  King? 
A  bark  from  Lennox  cross'd  our  track. 
With  her  in  speed  I  hurried  back. 

These  joyful  news  to  bring — 
The  Stuart  stirs  in  Teviotdale, 
And  Douglas  wakes  his  native  vale ; 
Thy  storm-toss'd  fleet  hath  won  its  way 
With  little  loss  to  Brodick-Bay, 
And  Lennox,  with  a  gallant  bfluid. 
Waits  but  thy  coming  and  command 
To  waft  them  o'er  to  Carrick  strand. 
There  are  blithe  news  I — but  marie  the 

close ! 
Edward,  the  deadliest  of  our  foes, 
As  with  his  host  he  northward  pass'd, 
Hath  on  the  borders  breathed  his  last" 

Still  stood  the  Bru^-^his  stei^y  cheek 
Was  little  wont  his  jqy  to  spieuc^ 

But  then  l^  coioiir  rose : — 
"  Now,  Scot^n4 1  shortly  shalt  thou  see, 
With  God's  lugh  win,  thy  children  iQfee, 

And  yengcanoe  on  ttiy  foes ! 


Yet  to  no  sense  of  selfish  wio|Qg& 
Bear  witness  with  m^  Heavenn>elongs 

My  joy  o'er  Edward's  bier ; 
I  took  my  knighthood  at  his  hand, 
And  loniship  held  of  him,  and  land. 

And  well  may  vouch  it  here. 
That,  blot  the  story  from  his  page. 
Of  Scotland  ruin'd  in  his  rage, 
You  read  a  monarch  brave  and  sage. 

And  to  his  people  dear." — 
"  Let  London's  burghers  mourn  her  Lord, 
And  Croydon  monks  his  praise  record," 

The  eager  Edward  said ; 
"  Eternal  as  his  own,  my  hate 
Surmounts  the  bounds  of  mortal  fate^ 

And  dies- not  with  the  dead  ! 
Such  hate  was  his  on  Solway's  strand. 
When  vengeance  dench'd  his  palsied 

hand. 
That  pointed  yet  to  Scotland's  land. 

As  his  last  accents  pra/d 
Di^race  and  curse  upon  his  heir. 
If  he  one  Scottish  head  should  sparer 
Till  stretch'd  upon  the  bloody  lair 

Each  rebel  corpse  was  laid  ! 
Such  hate  was  his,  when  his  last  breath 
Renounced  the  peaceful  house  of  death. 
And  bade  his  bones  to  Scotland's  coast 
Be  borne  by  his  remorseless  host. 
As  if  his  dead  and  stony  eye 
Could  still  enjoy  her  misery  ! 
.  Such  hate  was  his— dark,  deadly,  long ; 
Mine,  — as  enduring,  deep,  and  strong!" — 

V. 

•*  Let  womeo,  Edwi^rd,  war  with  words, 
With  curses  nionks,  butmenwithswords: 
Nor  doubt  of  living  foes,  to  sate 
Deepest  revenge  and  deadliest  hate. 
Now,  to  the  sea !  Behold  the  beach. 
And  see  the  galleys'  pendants  stretch 
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Their  fluttering  length  down  favouring 

gale! 
Aboard,  aboard  I  and  hoist  the  sail 
Hold  we  our  way  for  Arran  first, 
Where  meet  in  amis  our  friends  dis- 
persed; 
Lennox  the  loyal,  De  la  Haye, 
And  Boyd  the  bold  in  battle  fray. 
I  long  the  hardy  band  to  head, 
And    see    once    more    my    standard 

spread.  — 
Does  noole  Ronald  share  our  course, 
Or  stay  to  raise  his  island  force?" — 
"  Come  weal,  come  woe,  by  Bruce*s  side, 
Replied  the  Chief,  '^vill  Ronald  bide. 
And  since  two  galleys  yonder  ride, 
Be  mine,  so  please  my  liege,  dismissed 
To  wake  to  arms  the  clans  of  Uist, 
And  all  who  hear  the  Minche^s  roar, 
On  the  Long  Island's  lonely  shore. 
The  nearer  Isles,  with  slight  delay. 
Ourselves  may  summon  in  our  way; 
And  soon  on  Arran'»  shore  shall  meet, 
With  Torquil's  aid,  a  gallant  fleet. 
If  aught  avails  their  Chieftain's  best 
Among  the  islesmen  of  the  west'* 


vi: 


Thus  was  their  venturous  council  said. 
But,  ere  their  sails  the  galleys  spread, 
Coriskin  dark  and  Coolin  high 
Echoed  the  dirge's  doleful  cry. 
Along  that  sable  lake  pass'd  slow, — 
Fit  scene  for  such  a  sight  of  woe, — 
The  sorrowing  islesmen^  as*  they  bore 
The  murder'd  Allan  to- the  shore. 
At  every  pause;  with'dismal  shout. 
Their  coronach  of  grief  rung  out. 
And  ever,  when  they  moved  again. 
The   pipes    resumed    their    clamorous 

strain. 
And,  with  the  pibroch's  shrilling  wail. 
Mourn' d  the  young  heir  of  Donagaile. 
Round  and  around,  from  clifl' and  cave, 
His  answer  stem  old  Coolin  gave. 
Till  high  upon  his  misty  side 
Languish'd  the  mournful  notes,  and  died» 
For  never  sounds,*  by  mortal  madl^ 
Attain'd  his  high  and  haggard  head. 
That  echoes  but  the  tempest's  moan. 
Or  the  deep'ttoonder's  rending  groan. 


VIL 

Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark. 

She  bounds  before  the  gale, 
The  mountain  breeze  from  Ben-na-daidi 

Is  joyous  in  her  sail ! 
With    fluttering    sound    like    lan^tcr 
hoarse. 

The  cords  and  canvass  strain. 
The  waves,  divided  by  her  force. 
In  rippling  eddies  chased  her  cooiae^ 

As  if  they  laugh'd  again. 
Not    down  the  breeze   more  Uithdj 

flew, 
Skimming  the  wave,  the  light  sea-mew. 

Than  the  gay  galley  bore 
Her  course  upon  that  favouring  wind* 
And  Coolin's  crest  has  sunk  behind, 

And  Slapin*s  caveraM  shore. 
'Twas  then  that  warlike  signals  walce 
Dunscaith's  dark  towers  and  EiMwd^ 

lake. 
And  soon,  from  Cavilgarrigh*s  head. 
Thick  wreaths  of  eddying  smoke  were 

spread; 
A  summons  these  of  war  and  wrath 
To  the  brave  clans  of  Sleat  and  Stnth, 

And,  ready  at  the  sight. 
Each  warrior  to  his  weapons  sprang 
And  targe  upon  his  shoulder  flong, 

Impatient  for  the  fighL 
Mac-Kinnon's  chief,  in  warfare  gray. 
Had  charge  to  muster  their  arrav. 
And  guide  their  barks  to  BrodicK-Btj. 

VIII. 

Signal  of  Roland's  high  commandt 
A  beacon  gleam'd  o'er  sea  and  land. 
From  Canna's  tower,  that,  steep  and 

Like  felcon-nest  o'erhangs  the  bay. 
Seek  not  the  giddy  crag  to  dimb, 
To  view  the  turret  seamed  by  time ; 
It  is  a  task  of  doubt  and  fear 
To  aught  but  goat  or  mountain-deer. 
But  rest  thee  on  the  silver  beach. 
And  let  the  aged  herdsman  teach 

His  tale  of  former  day ; 
His  cur's  wild  clamour  he  sIibII 
And  for  thy  seat  by  ocean's  side^ 
His  varied  pliud  displax » 
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Then  tell,  how  with  their  ChiefUdn 

came, 
In  ancient  times,  a  foreign  dame 

To  yonder  turret  gray. 
Stem  was  her  Lord's  suspicious  mind. 
Who  in  so  rude  a  jail  confined 

So  soft  and  fair  a  thrall ! 
And  oft,  when  moon  on  ocean  slept, 
That  lovely  lady  sate  and  wept 

Upon  the  castle-wall, 
And  tum'd  her  eye  to  southern  climes, 
And  thought  perchance  of  happier  times, 
And  touch'd  her  lute  by  fits,  and  simg 
Wild  ditties  in  her  native  tongue. 
And  still,  when  on  the  cliff  and  bay 
Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeams  play, 

And  every  breeze  is  mute, 
Upon  the  l^ne  Hebridean's  ear 
Steals  a  strange  pleasure  mixM  with  fear, 
While  from  that  cliff  he  seems  to  hear 

The  murmur  of  a  lute, 
And  sounds,  as  of  a  captive  lone, 
That    mourns    her   woes    in    tongue 

unknown. — 
Strange  is  the  tale — but  all  too  long 
Already  hath  it  staid  the  song — 

Yet  who  may  pass  them  by, 
That  crag  and  tower  in  ruins  gray, 
Nor  to  their  hapless  tenant  pay 

The  tribute  of  a  sigh  I 

IX. 

Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark 

O'er  the  broad  ocean  driven, 
Her  path  by  Ronin's  mountains  dark 

The  steerman's  hand  hath  given. 
And  Ronin's  mountains  dark  have  sent 

Their  hunters  to  the  shore, 
And  each  his  ashen  bow  unbent, 

And  gave  his  pastime  o'er. 
And  at  the  Island  Lord's  command, 
For  hunting  spear  took  warrior's  brand. 
On  Scooreigg  next  a  warning  light 
Summoned  her  warriors  to  the  fight ; 
A  numerous  race,  ere  stem  MacLeod 
O'er  their  bleak  shores  in  vengeance 

strode. 
When  all  in  vain  the  ocean-cave 
Its  refuge  to  his  victims  gave. 
The  Chief,  relentless  in  his  wrath, 
With  blazing  heath  blockades  tho  path ; 


In  dense  and  stifling  volumes  roU'd, 
The  vapour  fill'd  the  cavem'd  hold  I 
The  warrior- threat,  the  infant's  plain. 
The  mother's  screams, were  heard  m  vain; 
The  vengeful  Chief  maintains  his  fires. 
Till  in  the  vault  a  tribe  expires  ! 
The  bones  which  strew  that  cavern's 

gloom. 
Too  well  attest  their  dismal  doouL 

X. 

Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark 

On  a  breeze  from  the  northward 
free. 
So  shoots  through  the  morning  sky  the 
lark. 

Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea. 
The  shores  of  Miill  on  the  eastward  lay. 
And  Ulva  dark,  and  Colonsay, 
And  all  the  group  of  islets  gay 

That  guard  tamed  Stana  round. 
Then  all  unknown  its  columns  rose. 
Where  dark  and  undisturb'd  repose 

The  cormorant  had  found. 
And  the  shy  seal  had  quiet  home, 
And  welter  d  in  that  wondrous  dome. 
Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect. 
Nature  herself,  it  seem'd,  would  raise 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise  ! 
Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend  ; 
Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells. 
And  still,  between  each  awful  pause, 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws. 
In  varied  tone  prolons'd  and  high. 
That  mocks  the  orgairs  melody. 
Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 
To  old  lona's  holy  fane, 
That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say, 
'*  Well  hast  thou  done,  fraU  Child  of 

clay! 
Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
Task'd    high   and   hard — ^but  witness 
mine!" 

XI. 

Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark — 
Before  the  gale  she  bounds  ; 

So  darts  the  dolphin  from  the  shark, 
Or  the  deer  before  the  hounds. 
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They  left  Loch-Tua  on  their  lee, 
And  they  wakened  the  men  of  the  \nld 
Tiree, 

And  the  Chief  of  the  sandy  Coll ; 
They  paused  not  at  Columba*s  isle, 
Though  neal'd  the  bells  from  the  holy 
pile 

With  long  and  measured  toll ; 
No  time  for  matin  or  for  mass, 
And  the  sounds  of  the  holy  sunmions. 
pass 

Away  in  the  billows'  rolL 
Lochbuie  s  fierce  and  warlike  Lord 
Their  signal  saw.  and  prasp'd  his  sword. 
And  veraant  Ilav  calPd  her  host. 
And  the  clans  of  Jura's  rugged  coast 

Lord  Ronald's  call  obey. 
And  Scarba's  isle,  whose  tortured  shore 
Still  rings  to  Corrievreken's  roar, 

And  lonely  Colonsay ; 
— Scenes  sung  by  him  who  sings  no 

more! 
His  bright  and  brief  career  is  o'er. 

And  mute  his  tunefiil  strains ; 
Quench'd  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore. 
That  loved  the  light  of  song  to  pour ; 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 

Has  Leyden's  cold  remains ! 

XII. 

Ever  the  breeze  blows  merrily. 
But  the  galley  ploughs  no  more  the  sea. 
Lest,  rounding  wild  Cantyre,  they  meet 
The  southern  foeman's  watchful  fleet. 

They  held  unwonted  way ; — 
Up  Tarbat's  western  lake  they  bore, 
Thendra^d  their  bark  the  istnmus'o'er, 
As  far  as  Kilmaconnel's  shore. 

Upon  the  eastern  bay. 
It  was  a  wondrous  sight  to  see 
Topmast  and  pennon  glitter  free. 
High  raised  above  the  greenwood  tree. 
As  on  dry  land  the  galley  moves. 
By  cliff  and  copse  and  alder  groves. 
Deep  import  from  that  selcouth  sign. 
Did  many  a  mountain  Seer  divine. 
For  ancient  legends  told  the  Gael, 
That  when  a  royal  bark  should  sail 

O'er  Kilmaconnel  moss. 
Old  Albyn  should  in  fight  prevail. 
And  every  foe  should  faint  and  quail 

Before  her  silver  Cross. 


XIII. 

Now  launch'd  once  more,  the  inland 
They  furrow  with  fair  augury. 

And  steer  for  Arrant  ide ; 
The  sun,  ere  yet  he  sunk  behind 
Ben-Ghoil,"  the  Mountain  of  the  Wind," 
Gave  his  grim  peaks  a  greeting  kind. 

And  bade  Loch  Ranza  smile. 
Thither  their  destined  course  they  drew ; 
It  seem'd  the  isle  her  monarch  knew. 
So  brilliant  was  the  landward  view. 

The  ocean  so  serene  ; 
Each  pimy  wave  in  diamonds  roll'd 
O'er  the  odm  deep,  where  hues  of  gold 

With  azure  strove  and  green. 
The  hill,  the  vale,  the  tree,  the  tower. 
Glowed  vrith  the  tints  of  eveningfs  houi^ 

The  beech  was  silver  slieen. 
The  wind  breathed  soft  as  lover's  ng^ 
And,  oft  renew'd,  seem'd  oft  to  die^ 

With  breathless  pause  between. 
O  who,  with  speech  of  war  and  wqa, 
Would  wish  to  break  the  soft  repose 

Of  such  enchanting  scene  I 

XIV. 

Is  it  of  war  Lord  Ronald  speaks-? 
The  blush  that  dyes  his  manly  cheeki^ 
The  timid  look,  and  downcast  eyft, 
And  faltering  voice  the  theme  deny. 
And  good  King  Robert's  brow  ex- 

press'd. 
He  pondered  o'er  some  high  request, 

As  doubtful  to  approve ; 
Yet  in  his  eye  and  lip  the  while^ 
Dwelt  the  half-pitying  glance  and 

smile. 
Which  manhood's  graver  mood  be- 
Euile, 
When  lovers  talk  of  love.. 
Anxious  his  suit  Lord  Ronald  pled ;    .. 
—"And  for  my  bride  betrothed,"  li 

said, 
"  My  Liege  has  heard  the  rumour  tproSi 
Of  Edith  from  Artomish  fled. 
Too  hard  her  fate — I  claim  no  right 
To  blame  her  for  her  hasty  flight ; 
Be  joy  and  happiness  her  lot  !— 
But  she  hath  fled  the  bridal-knot. 
And  Lorn  recall'd  his  promised  pHght^ 
In  the  assembled  chieftains' sight — 
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hen,  to  fiilfU  our  fathers'  band, 
3roffcr*d  all  I  could— my  hand^^ 
I  was  repulsed  with  scorn  ; 
ine  honour  I  should  ill  assert, 
id  worse  the  feeling  of  my  heart, 
I  should  play  a  suitor's  part 
Again,  to  {Pleasure  Lorn.  -^ 

XV. 

ung  Lord,"  the  Royal  Bruce  replied, 
at  question  must  the  Church  decide; 
seems  it  hard,  since  rumours  state 
ii  takes  Clifford  for  her  mate^ 
very  tie,  which  she  hath  broke, 
bee  should  still  be  binding  yoke, 
for  my  sister  Isabel — 
mood  of  woman  who  can  tell  ? 
!ss  the  Champion  of  the  Rock, 
)rious  in  the  tourney  shock, 
knight  unknown,  to  whom  the  price 
dealt, — had  favour  in  her  eyes ; 
>ince  our  brother  Nigel's  fate, 
ruin'd  house  and  hapless  state, 
1  worldly  jov  and  hope  estranged, 
li  is  the  hapless  mourner  changed, 
hance,"  here  smiled  the  noble  King, 
is  tale  may  other  musings  bring. 
I  shall  we  know — ^yon  mountains 

hide 
little  convent  of  Saint  Bride ; 
e,  sent  by  Edward,  she  must  stay, 
fate  shall  give  more  prosperous  day ; 
thither  will  I  bear  thy  suit, 
will  thine  advocate  be  mute." 

XVI. 

bus  they  talk'd  in  earnest  mood, 

speechless  boy  beside  them  stood. 
toopM  his  head  against  the  ma^t, 

bitter  sobs  came  thick  and  fast, 
ief  that  would  not  be  reprcss'd, 
seem'd  to  burst  his  youthful  breast 
hands,  against  his  forehead  held, 
f  by  force  his  tears  repell'd, 
through  his  fingers,  long  and  slight, 

trill'd  the  drops  of  crystal  bright, 
ard,  who  walk'd  the  deck  apart, 

spied  this  conflict  of  the  heart, 
jghtless  as  brave^withbluntnesskind 
ought  to  cheer  the  sorrower's  mind ; 
3rce  the  slender  hand  he  drew 
a  those  poor  eyes  diat  stream'd  with 
dew. 


As  in  his  hold  the  stripling  strove,-^ 
('Twts  a  rough  gmp^  though  meant  £d 

Away  his  tears  the  warrior  siini^^t^ 
And  bade  shame  on  him  that  he  Wi^t 
"  I  would  to  heaven,  thy  heljiless  tongue 
Could  tell  me  M'ho  hath  wrought  th^ 

wrong ! , 
For,  Wiire  he  x»f  bur  crew  the  best, 
The  insult  went  not  unredress'd. 
Come,  cheer  thee ;  thou  art  how  of  a^ 
To  be  a  warrior's  gallant  page ; 
Thou  shalt  be  mine  ! — a  palfrey  fair    • 
O'er  hill  and  holt  my  boy  shall  bear, 
To  hold  my  bow  in  hunting  grovc^ 
Or  speed  on  errand  to  my  love ; 
For  well  1  wot  thou  wilt  not  tell 
The  temple  where  my  wishes  dwelL 

xvii. 

Bruce  interposed,-^"  Gay  EdWard,  ie^ 
This  is  no  youth  to  hold  thy  bow, 
To  fill  thy  goblet,  or  to  bear 
Thy  message  light  to  lighter  fair. 
Thou  art  a  patron  all  too  wild 
And  thoughtless,  for  this  orphan  child. 
Sce'st  thou  not  how  apart  he  steals, 
Keeps  lonely  couch,  and  lonely  meals  t 
Fitter  by  far  in  yon  calm  cell 
To  tend  our  sister  Isabel, 
With  father  Auguatine  to  share 
The  peaceful  change  of  convent  prayer. 
Than  wander  wild  adventures  through. 
With  such  a  reckless  guide  as  you." — 
Thanks,  brother !"  Edward  answei'd 

For  the  high  laud  thy  words  convey ! 
But  we  may  learn  some  future  day, 
If  thou  or  I  can  this  poor  boy 
Protect  the  best,  or  best  employ. 
Meanwhile,  our  vessel  nears  the  strafin; 
Launch  we  the  boat,  and  seek  the  land." 

.    XVIII. 
To  land  King  Robert  lightly  sprung^ 
And  thrice^  aloud  his  bugle  rung 
With  note  prolong'd  and  varied  strain, 
Till  bold  Ben-Ghoil  replied  again. 
Good  Douglas  then,  and  De  la  Haye^ 
Had  in  a  ^en  a  hart  at  bay. 
And  Lennox  cheerM  the  laggard  hounds. 
When  waked  that  horn  the  greenwood 
iiomids. 
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**  It  is  the  foe !  "  cried  Boyd,  who  came 
In  breathless  haste  with  eve  of  flame, — 
"  It  is  the  foe  ! — Each  valiant  lord 
Fling  by  hisbow,and  grasp  hissword  !*' — 
"  Not  so,"  replied  the  good  Ix>rd  James, 
"That  blast  no  English  bugle  chums. 
Oft  have  I  heard  it  fire  the  fight, 
Cheer  the  purstlit,  or  stop  the  flight 
Dead  were  my  heart,  and  deaf  mme  ear, 
If  Bruce  should  call,  nor  Douglas  hear! 
Each  to  Loch  Ranza's  margin  spring ; 
That  blast  was  winded  by  the  King  I " 

XIX. 

Fast  to  their  mates  the  tidings  spread. 
And  fast  to  shore  the  warriors  sped. 
Bursting  from  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 
High  wiked  their  loyal  jubilee  ! 
Around  the  royal  Bruce  they  crowd, 
And  clasp*d  his  hands,  and  wept  aloud. 
Veterans  of  early  fields  were  there, 
Whose  helmets  pressM  their  hoary  hair, 
Whose  swords  and  axes  bore  a  stain 
From  life-blood  of  the.red-hair'd  Dane; 
And  boys,  whose  hands  scarce  brook'd 

to  wield 
The  heavy  sword  or  bossy  shield. 
Men  too  were  there,  that  bore  the  scars 
Impressed  in  Albyn's  woeful  wars. 
At  Falkirk's  fierce  and  fatal  fight, 
Teyndrum's  dread  rout,  and  Methven's 

flight ; 
TTie  might  of  Douglas  there  was  seen. 
There  Lennox  with  his  graceful  mien  ; 
Kirkpatrick,Closeburn's dreaded  Knight; 
The  Lindsay,  fiery,  fierce,  and  light ; 
The  Heir  of  murder'd  De  la  Haye, 
And  Boyd  the  grave,  and  Seton  gay. 
Around  their  King  regain'd  they  press'd, 
Wept,  shouted,  clasp'd  him  to  their  breast. 
And  voung  and  old,  and  serf  and  lord, 
And  he  who  ne'er  unsheathed  a  sword. 
And  he  in  many  a  peril  tried. 
Alike  resolved  the  orunt  to  bide, 
And  live  or  die  by  Bruce' s  skle  ! 

XX. 

Oh,  War !  thou  hast  thy  fierce  delight. 
Thy  gleams  of  joy,  intensely  bright ! 
Such  gleams,  as  from  thy  polish'd  shield 
Fly  dazzling  o'er  the  battle-field ! 


Such  transports  wake^  serere  and  li 
Amid  the  pealing  conquest-cry ; 
Scarce  less,  when,  after  battle  lost. 
Muster  the  remnants  of  a  host. 
And  as  each  comrade's  name  th^  t 
Who  in  the  well -fought  conflict  icll 
Knitting  stem  brow  o'er  flashing  ey 
Vow  to  avenge  them  or  to  die  I — 
Warriors!— and    where    are    war 

found. 
If  not  on  martial  Britain's  ground  ? 
And  who,  when  waked  with  note  of 
Love  more  than  they  the  British  lyr 
Know  ye  not,— hearts  to  honour  d< 
That  joy,  deep-thrilling,  stem,  sev< 
At  which  the  heartstrings  vibrate  h 
And  wake  <he  fountains  of  the  eye 
And  blame  ye,  then,  the  Bruce,  if 
Of  tear  is  on  his  manly  face. 
When,  scanty  relics  of  the  train 
That  hail'd  at  Scone  his  early  reigi 
This  patriot  band  around  him  hun^ 
And  to  his  knees  and  bosom  clung 
Blame    ve    the    Bruce? — His    br 

'blamed, 
But  shared  the  weakness,  while  asha 
With  haughty  laugh  his  head  he  tu 
And  dashxl  away  the  tear  he  scorn 

XXI. 

*Tis -morning,  and  the  Convent  bel 
Long  time  had  ceased  its  matin  kn 

Within  thy  walls.  Saint  Bride 
An  aged  Sister  sought  the  cell 
Assign'd  to  Lady  Isabel, 

And  hurriedly  she  cried, 
"  Haste,  gentle  Lady,  haste ! — there 
A  noble  stranger  at  the  gates  ; 
Saint  Bride's  poor  vot'ress  ne'er  has 
A  Knight  of  such  a  princely  mien 
His  errand,  as  he  bade  me  tell. 
Is  with  the  Lady  Isabel." 
The  princess  rose, — for  on  her  km 
Low  bent  she  told  her  rosary, — 
"  Let  him  by  thee  his  purpose  teac 
I  may  not  give  a  stranger  speech. " 
"  Samt  Bride  forefend,thou  ro)'al  Mi 
The  portress  cross'd  herself,  and  sa 
"  Not  to  be  Prioress  might  I 
Debate  his  will,  his  suit  deny." — 
"  Has  earthly  show,  then,  simple  f 
Power  o'er  a  sister  of  thy  mle  ? 
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And  art  thou,  like  the  worldly  train, 
Subdued    by    splendours    light  -  and 
vain  ?  "— 

XXII. 

"  No,  Lady  I  in  old  eyes  like  mine, 
Gauds  have  no  glitter,  gems  no  shine ; 
Nor  grace  his  rank  attendants  vain. 
One  youthful  page  is  all  his  train. 
It  is  the  form,  the  eye,  the  word, 
The  bearing  of  that  stranger  Lord^ 
His  stature,  manlv,  bold,  and  tall. 
Built  like  a  castle  s  battled  wall, 
Yet  moulded  in  such  just  d^ees. 
His  giant-strength  seems  lightsome  ease. 
Close  as  the  tendrils  of  the  vine 
His  locks  upon  his  forehead  twine. 
Jet-black,  save  where  some  touch  of  gray 
Has  ta'en  the  youthful  hue  away. 
Weather  and  war  their  rougher  trace 
Have  left  on  that  majestic  face  ; — 
But  'tis  his  dignity  of  eye  ! 
There,  if  a  suppliant,  would  I  fly. 
Secure,  'mid  danger,  wrongs,  and  grie^ 
Of  sympathy,  redress,  relief— 
That  glance,  if  guilty,  would  I  dread 
More  than   the  doom   that  spoke  me 

dead !  "— 
"Enough,  enough,"  the  Princess  cried, 
"  'Tis  Scotland's  hop>e,her  joy,her  pride ! 
To  meaner  front  was  ne'er  assign'd 
Such  mastery  o'er  the  common  mind— ^ 
Bestow'd  thy  high  designs  to  aad. 
How  lonff,  O  Heaven  !  how  long  de- 
lay'd  !— 
Haste,  Mona,  haste,  to  introduce 
My  darling  brother.  Royal  Bruce !  " 

XXIII. 

They  met  like  friends  who  part  in  pain, 
And  meet  in  doubtful  hope  again. 
But  when  subdued  that  fitful  swell. 
The  Bruce  survey'd  the  humble  cell; — 
"  And  this  is  thine,  poor  Isabel  I — 
That  pallet-couch,  and  naked  wall. 
For  room  of  state,  and  bed  of  pall ; 
For  cosily  robes  and  jewels  rare, 
A  string  of  beads  and  zone  of  hair ; 
And  for  the  trumpet's  sprightly  call 
To  sport  or  banquet,  grove  or  hall. 
The  bell's  grim  voice  divides  thy  care, 
Twixt  hours  of  penitence  and  prayer ! — 


O  ill  for  thee,  my  royal  claim 

From  the  First  David's  sainted  name  ! 

0  woe  for  thee,  that  while  he  sought 
His  right,  thy  brother  feebly  fought !" — 

XXIV. 

"  Now  lay  these  vain  regrets  aside, 
And  be  the  unshaken  Bruce  ! "  she  cried. 
"  For  more  I  glory  to  have  shared 
The  woes  thy  venturous  spirit  dared, 
When  raising  first  thy  valiant  band 
In  rescue  of  thy  native  land. 
Than  had  fair  Fortune  set  me  down 
The  partner  of  an  empire's  crown. 
And  grieve  not  that  on  Pleasure's  stream 
No  more  I  drive  in  giddy  dream. 
For  Heaven  the  erring  pilot  knew. 
And  from  the  gulf  the  vessel  drew, 
Tried  me  with  judgments  stem  and 

great, 
My  house's  ruin,  thy  defeat, 
Poor  Nigel's  death,  till,  tamed,  I  own. 
My  hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heaven  alone ; 
Nor  e'er  shall  earthly  prospects  win 
My  heart  to  this  vain  world  of  sin." — 

XXV. 

"  Nay,  Isabel,  for  such  stem  choice. 
First  wilt  thou  wait  thy  brother's  voice ; 
Then  ponder  if  in  convent  scene 
No  softer  thoughts  might  intervene — 
Say  they  were  of  that  unknown  Knight, 
Victor  in  Woodstock's  toumey-fight — 
Nay,  if  his  name  such  blash  you  owe, 
Victorious  o'er  a  fairer  foe ! " 
Truly  his  penetrating  eye 
Hath  caught  that  blush  s  passing  dye, — 
Like  the  last  beam  of  evening  thrown 
On  a  white  cloud, — just  seen  and  gone. 
Soon  with  calm  cheek  and  steady  eye, 
The  Princess  made  composed  reply  : — 
"  I  guess  my  brother's  meaning  well ; 
For  not  so  silent  is  the  cell, 
But  we  have  heard  the  islesmen  all 
Arm  in  thy  cause  at  Ronald's  call. 
And  mine  eye  proves  that  Knight  un- 
known 
And  the  brave  Island  Lord  are  one. — 
Had  then  his  suit  been  earlier  made, 
In  his  own  name,  with  thee  to  aid, 
(But  that  his  plighted  faith  forbade,) 

1  know  not .  .  .  But  thy  page  so  near? — 
This  is  no  tale  for  menial's  ear." 
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Still  Mood  that  pocie,  as  far  apart 

As  the  small  cell  would  space  aflTord; 
With  dizzy  eye  and  bursting  heart. 

He  leant  his  weight  on  Bruce*s  sword, 
The  monarch's  mantle  too  he  bore, 
And  drew  the  fold  his  visage  o'er. 
"  Fear  not  for  him — in  murderous  strife," 
Said  Bruce,  "  his  warning  saved  my  life; 
Full  seldom  parts  he  from  my  side, 
And  in  his  silence  I  confide, 
Since  he  can  tell  no  tale  again. 
He  is  a  boy  of  gentle  strain, 
And  I  have  purpobed  he  shall  dwell 
In  Auj^ustine  the  chaplain's  cell, 
And  wait  on  thee,  my  Isabel. — 
Mind  not  his  tears  ;  Tve  seen  them  flow. 
As  in  the  thaw  dissolves  the  snow. 
'Tis  a  kind  youth,  but  fanciful, 
Un6t  against  the  tide  to  pull, 
And  those  that  with  the  Bruce  would  sail, 
Must  learn  to  strive  with  stream  and  gale. 
But  forward,  gentle  Isabel — 
My  answer  for  Lord  Ronald  tell." — 

XXVII. 

"  This  answer  be  to  Ronald  given — 
The  heart  he  asks  is  fix'd  on  heaven. 
My  love  was  like  a  summer  flower. 
That  wither'd  in  the  wintry  hour. 
Bom  but  of  vanity  and  pride, 
And  with  these  sunny  visions  died. 
If  further  press  his  suit — then  say. 
He  should  his  plighted  troth  obey, 
Troth  plighted  both  with  ring  and  word. 
And  sworn  on  crucifix  and  sword. — 
Oh,  shame  thee,  Robert !  I  have  seen 
Thou  hast  a  woman's  guardian  been ! 
Even  in  extremity's  dread  hour. 
When  prcss'd  on  thee  the  Southern 

power, 
And  safety,  to  all  human  sight, 
Was  only  found  m  rapid  flight. 
Thou  heard  St  a  wretched  female  plain 
In  agony  of  travail-pain, 
And  thou  didst  bid  thy  little  band 
Upon  the  instant  turn  and  stand, 
And  dare  the  worst  the  foe  might  do^ 
Rather  than,  like  a  knight  untrue^ 
Leave  to  pursuers  merciless 
A  woman  in  her  last  distress. — 


And  wilt  thoa  now  denjr  thine  aid 
To  an  opprcss*d  and  iniored  maldy 
Even  plead  for  Ronald  s  pvifidyy 
And  press  his  fickle  faith  cm  me  7— 
So  witness  Heaveii,  as  true  I  vuw. 
Had  I  those  earthly  feelings  miw, , 
Which  could  my  former  bOsom  nttite 
Ere  taught  to  set  its  hopes  abbve^. 
I'd  spitm  each  proffer  nt  cddd  Mnj^ 
Till  at  my  feet  he  laid  the  ring^ 
The  ring  and  spousal  contratt  bot)^ 
And  fair  acquittal  x)f  his  Dath, 
By  her  who  brooks  his  perjuned  iff 
The  ill-requited  Maid  of  Lom  ! 

XXVIII. 

With  sudden  impulse  forward  _ 

The  page,  and  on  her  neck  he  bung ; 
Then,  recollected  instantlr. 
His  head  he  ^toop'd,  and  bent  his  kn^ 
Kiss'd  twice  the  hand  of  Isabel 
Arose,  and  sudden  left  the  cell. — 
The  Princess,  loosen  *d  from  his  hold» 
Blush 'd  angry  at  his  bearing  bold  ; 

But  good  King  Roliert  cried, 
''Chafe   not — by  signs  he  speaks  hii 

mind. 
He  heard  the  plan  my  care  desien'd. 

Nor  could  his  transports  hide.  — 
But,  sister,  now  bethink  thee  well ; 
No  easy  choice  the  convent  cell ; 
Trust,  I  shall  play  no  tyrant  part* 
Either  to  force  thy  hand  or  heart. 
Or  suffer  that  Lord  Ronald  scorn, 
Or  wrong  for  thee,  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 
But  think, — not  long  the  time  has  been. 
That  thou  wert  wont  to  sigh  unseen. 
And  would'st  the  ditties  best  approve^ 
That  told  some  lay  of  hapless  love. 
Now  are  thy  wishes  in  thy  power, 
And  thou  art  bent  on  cloister  bower  I 
O  !  if  our  Edward  knew  the  change^ 
How  would  his  busy  satire  range, 
With  many  a  sarcasm  \'aried  still 
On  woman's  wish,  and  woman's  will  I  **— 

XXIX. 

"  Brother,  I  well  believe,"  she  said, 
"  Even  so  would  Edward's  part  be  plajr'd. 
Kindly  in  heart,  in  word  severe^ 
A  foe  to  thought,  and  grief,  and  fear» 
He  holds  his  humour  uncontroUM  ; 
Bat  thou  art  of  another  mcndd. 
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Say  then  to  Ronald,  as  I  say. 

Unless  before  my  feet  he  lay 

The  ring  which  bound  the  faith  lie 

swore, 
By  Edith  freely  yielded  o*er, 
He  moves  his  suit  to  me  no  more. 
Nor  do  I  promise,  even  if  now 
He  stood  absolved  of  spousal  vow, 
That  I  would  change  mv  purpose  made, 
To  shelter  me  in  holy  shade. — 
Brother,  for  little  space,  farewell  I 
To  other  duties  warns  the  bell."-— 

XXX. 

"  Lost  to  the  world,"  King  Robert  said. 
When  he  had  left  the  royal  maid, 
"  Lost  to  the  world  by  lot  severe^ 
O  what  a  gem  lies  buried  here, 
NippM  by  misfortune's  cruel  frost, 
The  buds  of  fair  affection  lost  J— 
But  what  have  I  with  love  to  do  T 
Far  sterner  cares  my  lot  pursue. 


— Pent  in  this  isle  we  may  not  lie. 
Nor  would.it  long  our  wants  supply. 
Right  opposite,  the  mainland  towers 
Of  my  own  Tumberry  court  our  powers— 
— Might  not  my  Cither's  beadsman  hoar, 
Cuthbert,  mho  dwells  upon  the  shores 
Kindle  a  signal-flame,  to  show 
The  time  propitious  for  the  blow  ? 
It  shall  be  sor-some  friend  shall  bdir 
Our  mandate  with  despatch  and  care ; 
— Edward  shall  find  the  messenger. 
That  fortress  ours,  the  island  fleet 
Msiy  on  the  coast  of  Carrick  meet— 
O  Scotland  !  shall  it  e'er  be  mine , 
To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  battle-line^ 
To  raise  my  victor-head,  and  see 
Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy  people  free,— 
That  glance  of  bliss  is  all  I  crave. 
Betwixt  my  labours  and  my  grave  I " 
Then  down  the  hill  he  slowly  went, 
Oft  pausing  on  the  steep  descent. 
And  reachM  the  spot  where  his  bold  tridh 
Held  rustic  camp  upon  the  plain. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 


I. 

On  fair  Lbch-Ranza  streamed  the  early  dav, 
Thin  wreaths  of  cottage-smoke  are  upward  cuxlM 
From  the  lone  hamlet,  which  her  inland  bay 
Aiid  circling  mountains  sever  from  the  world. 
And  there  me  fisherman  his  sail  unfurl'd. 
The  goat-herd  drove  his  kids  to  steep  Ben-Ghbil, 
Before  the  hut  the  dam't  her  spindle  twirl'd. 
Courting  the  sunbeam  as  she  plied  her  toil, — 
For,  wake  where'er  he  may,  Man  wakes  to  care  and  cOiL 

But  other  duties  call'd  each  convent  maid. 
Roused  by  the  summons  of  the  moss-grown  bell ; 
Sung  were  the  matins,  and  the  mass  was  said, 
And  every  sister  sought  her  separate  cell. 
Such  was  the  rule,  her  rosary  to  telL 
And  Isabel  has  knelt  in  lonely  prayer ; 
The  sunbeam,  through  the  nan*ow  lattice,  fell 
Upon  the  snowy  neck  and  long  dark  hair. 
As  itbop*d  her  gentle  head  in  meek  devotion  there. 
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She  raised  her  eyes,  that  duty  done, 
When  glanced  upon  the  pavement-stone, 
Gemm'd  and  enchased,  a  golden  ring, 
Bound  to  a  scroll  with  silken  string. 
With  few  brief  words  inscribed  to  tell, 
"This  for  the  Lady  Isabel" 
Within,  the  writing  farther  bore, — 
"  *Twas  with  this  ring  his  plight  he  swore, 
With  this  his  promise  I  restore  ; 
To  her  who  can  the  heart  command, 
Well  may  I  yield  the  plighted  hand. 
And  O  !  for  belter  fortune  bom, 
Grudge  not  a  passing  sigh  to  mourn 
Her  who  was  Edith  once  of  Lorn  I  ** 
One  single  flash  of  glad  surprise 
Just  glanced  from  Isabel's  dark  eyes, 
But  vanished  in  the  blush  of  shame, 
That,  as  its  penance,  instant  came. 
"  O  thought  unworthy  of  my  race  I 
Sel6sh,  ungenerous,  mean,  and  base, 
A  moment's  throb  of  joy  to  own. 
That  rose  upon  her  hopes  o'erlhrown ! — 
Thou  pledge  of  vows  too  well  believed, 
Of  man  ingrate  and  maid  deceived, 
Think  not  thy  lustre  here  shall  gain 
Another  heart  to  hope  in  vain  ! 
For  thou  shalt  rest,  thou  tempting  gaud, 
Where  worldly  thoughts  are  ovemwed. 
And  worldly  splendours  sink  debased." 
Then  by  the  cross  the  ring  she  placed. 

III. 

Next  rose  the  thought, — its  owner  far, 
How  came  it  here  throufjh  bolt  and  bar? — 
But  the  dim  lattice  is  ajar. — 
She  looks  abroad, — the  morning  dew 
A  light  short  step  had  brush'd  anew, 

And  there  were  footprints  seen 
On  the  carved  buttress  rising  still, 
Till  on  the  mossy  window-sill 

Their  track  effaced  the  green. 
The  ivy  twigs  were  torn  and  fray'd, 
As  if  some  climber's  steps  to  aid. — 
But  who  the  hardy  messenger. 
Whose    venturous    path    these    signs 

infer  ? — 
Strange  doubts  are  mine ! — Mona,  draw 

nigh; 
— Nought  'scapes  old  Mona's  curious 

eye— 


/. 


What  strangers,  gentle  mother,  say. 
Have  sought  these  holy  walls  to>day?" 
"  None,  Lady,  none  of  note  or  name ; 
Only  your  brother's  foot-page  came, 
At  peep  of  dawn — I  pray  dhim  pass 
To  chapel  where  they  said  the  mass ; 
But  like  an  arrow  he  shot  by. 
And  tears  seem'd  bursting  from  fais  eye." 

IV. 

The  truth  at  once  on  Isabel, 

As  darted  by  a  sunbeam  fell : 

"  'Tis  Edith's  self ! — her  speechless  woe^ 

Her  form,  her  looks,  the  secret  show ! 

— Instant,  good  Mona,  to  the  bay. 

And  to  my  royal  brother  say, 

I  do  conjure  him  seek  my  cell. 

With  that  mute  page  he  loves  so  welL" — 

"  What !  know'st  thou  not  his  warlike  host 

At  break  of  day  has  left  our  coast  ? 

My  old  eyes  saw  them  from  the  tower. 

At  eve  they  couch'd  in  greenwood  bower, 

At  dawn  a  bugle  signal,  made 

By  their  bold  Lord,  their  ranks  anray'd ; 

Up  sprung  the  spears  through  bush  and 

tree. 
No  time  for  benedicite  ! 
Like  deer,  that,  rousing  from  their  lair. 
Just  shake  the  dewdrops  from  their  hair. 
And  toss  their  armed  crests  aloft. 
Such  matins  theirs ! " — **  Good  mother, 

soft— 
Where  does  my  brother  bend  his  way  ?" — 
"  As  I  have  heard,  for  Brodick-Bay, 
Across  the  isle— of  barks  a  score 
Lie  there,  'tis  said,  to  waft  them  o'er. 
On  sudden  news,  to  Carrick-shore." — 
"  If  such  their  purpose,  deep  the  need," 
Said  anxious  Isabel,  "  of  speed  ! 
Call  Father  Augustine,  good  dame.** — 
The  nun  obey'd,  the  Father  came. 

V. 

**  Kind  Father,  hie  without  delay. 

Across  the  hills  to  Brodick-Bay. 

This  message  to  the  Bruce  be  given ; 

I  pray  him,  by  his  hopes  of  Heaven, 

That,  till  he  speak  with  me,  he  stay ! 

Or,  if  his  haste  brook  no  delay. 

That  he  deliver,  on  my  suit. 

Into  thy  charge  that  stripling  mute. 

Thus  prays  his  sister  Isabel, 

For  causes  more  than  she  may  tdl— 
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good  Father  !  and  take  heed, 
ife  and  death  are  on  thy  speed." 
>wl  the  good  old  priest  did  on, 
lis  piked  staff  and  sandalFd  shoon, 
ike  a  palmer  bent  by  eld, 
loss  and  moor  his  journey  held. 

VL 

and  dull  the  foot  of  age, 
igged  was  the  pilgrimage  ; 
)ne  was  there  besid^  whose  care 
such  important  message  bear, 
^h  birchen  copse  he  wander'd  slow, 
d  and  sapless,  thin  and  low  ; 
ny  a  mountain  stream  he  pass'd, 
the  tall  cliffs  in  tumult  cast, 
)g  to  foam  their  waters  dun, 
Darkling  in  the  summer  sun. 
.  his  grey  head  the  wild  curlew 
ly  a  fearless  circle  flew, 
hasms  he  pass'd,  where  fractures 
wide 

1  wary  eye  and  ample  stride  ; 
iss'd  his  brow  beside  the  stone, 

Druids  erst  heard  victims  groan, 
:  the  cairns  upon  the  wild, 
lany  a  heathen  hero  piled, 
:athed  a  timid  prayer  for  those 
lied  ere  Shiloh*s  sun  arose. 

Macfarlane's  Cross  he  staid, 
told  his  hours  within  the  shade, 
:  the  stream  his  thirst  allayed. 

2  onward  journeying  slowly  still, 
ning  closed  he  reach'd  the  hill, 

,  rising  through  the  woodland 

green, 

odick's  gothic  towers  were  seen, 

Hastings,  late  their  English  lord, 

IS  had  won  them  by  the  sword. 

n  that  sunk  behind  the  isle, 

inged  them  with  a  parting  smile. 

VII. 

Dugh  the  beams  of  light  decay, 
bustle  all  in  Brodick  Bay. 
ruce's  followers  crowd  the  shore, 
3ats  and  barges  some  unmoor, 
raise  the  sail,  some  seize  the  oar ; 
yes  oft  tum'd  where  glimmer'd  far 
might  have  secm'd  an  early  star 
.ven's  blue  arch,  save  that  its  light 
1  too  flickering,  fierce,  and  bright 


Far  distant  in  the  south,  the  ray 
Shone  pale  amid  retiring  day, 

But  as,  on  Carrick  shore. 
Dim  seen  in  outline  faintly  blue. 
The  shades  of  evening  closer  drew, 
It  kindled  more  and  more. 
The  monk's  slow  steps  now  press  the 

sands. 
And  now  amid  a  scene  he  stands. 

Full  strange  to  churchman's  eye ; 
Warriors,  who,  arming  for  the  fight, 
Rivet  and  clasp  their  harness  light. 
And  twinkling  spears,  and  axes  bright. 
And  helmets  flashing  high. 
Oft,  too,  with  unaccustom'd  ears, 
A  lan^age  much  unmeet  he  hears, 

While,  hastening  all  on  board, 
As  stormy  as  the  swelling  surge 
That  mix'd  its  roar,  the  leaders  urge 
Their  followers  to  the  ocean  veige. 
With  many  a  haughty  word. 

vin.' 

Through  that  wild  throng  the  Father 

pass'd, 
And  reach'd  the  Royal  Bruce  at  last 
He  leant  against  a  stranded  boat. 
That  the  approaching^  tide  must  float, 
And  countea  every  nppling  wave. 
As  higher  yet  her  sides  they  lave^ 
And  oft  the  distant  Are  he  eyed. 
And  closer  yet  his  hauberk  tied. 
And  loosen'd  in  his  sheath  his  brand. 
Edward  and  Lennox  were  at  hand, 
Douglas  and  Ronald  had  the  care 
The  soldiers  to  the  barks  to  share. — 
The  Monk  approach'd  and  homage  paid ; 
**^And  art  thou  come,"  King  Robert  said, 
"  So  far  to  bless  us  ere  wc  part  ?" — 
— "  My  Liege,  and  with  a  loyal  heart ! — 
But  other  charge  I  have  to  tell," — 
And  spoke  the  best  of  Isabel 
— "Now  by  Saint  Giles,"  the  Monarch 

cried, 
"  This  moves  me  much  ! — this  morning 

tide, 
I  sent  the  stripling  to  Saint  Bride, 
With  mycommandment  there  to  bide." 
•  -  "Thither  he  came  the  portress  show'd. 
But    there,     my    Liege,    made    brief 

abode."— 
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IX. 

"  Tviras  I,"  ^id  Edward,  "found  einploy 
Of  nobler  import  for  the  boy. 
Deep  pondering  in  my  anxious  mind, 
A  fitting  messenger  to  find. 
To  bear  thy  written  mandate  o'er 
To  Cuthbert  on  the  Carrick  shore, 
I  chanced,  at  early  dawn,  to  pass 
The  chapel  gate  to  snatch  a  nu^ss. 
I  found  the  stripling  on  a  tomb 
Low-seated,  weepii^  for  the  dOQin 
That  gav«  his  youth  to  QOAv^t  gloom. 
I  told  my  purpose;  and  his  eyes. 
Flashed  joyful  a^  Ui^  ^lad  surprise. 
He  bounded  to  th^  slufT,  the;  sail 
Was  spread  before  a  prosperous  gale, 
And  well  my  charge  he  hath  obeyed ; 
For.  see !  the  ruddy  signal  made. 
That  QifTord,  with  his  merry-men  all, 
Guards  carelessly  our  lather's  halL'* — 


"O  wild  of  thought,  and  hard  of  heart !" 
Answered  the  Monarch,  "  on  a  part 
Of  such  deep  danger  to  employ 
A  mute,  an  orphan,  and  a  boy  ! 
Unfit  for  flight,  unfit  for  strife. 
Without  a  tongue  to  plead  for  life ! 
Now,  were  my  right  restored  by  Heaven, 
Edward,  my  crown  I  would  have  given, 
Ere,  thrust  on  such  adventure  wild, 
I  perill'd  thus  the  helpless  chUd."— 
— Offended  half)  and  half  submiss, — 
"  Brother  and  Liege,  of  blame  like  this," 
Edward  replied,  "  I  little  dream'd. 
A  stranger  messenger,  I  deem'd, 
Might  safest  seek  the  beadsman's  cell, 
Where  all  thy  squires  are  known  so  well. 
Noteless  his  presence,  sharp  his  sense, 
His  imperfection  his  defence. 
If  seen,  none  can  his  errand  guess ; 
If  ta'en,  his  words  no  tale  express — 
Methinks,  too,  yonder  beacon's  shine 
Might  expiate  greater  fault  than  mine. " — 
•^Rash,"  said  King  Robert,  "was  the 

deed — 
But  it  is  done.     Embark  with  speed  ! — 
Good  Father,  say  to  Isabel 
How  this  unhappy  chance  befell ; 
If  well  We  thrive  on  yotlder  shore, 
Soon  shall  my  care  hei:  page  restore. 


Our  greeting  to  our  sister  bear, 
And  think  of  us  ift  mass  and  prayer." 

XI. 

"Aye  I"— said  the  Priest,  V while  thi^ 

poor  hand 
Can  chalice  raise  or  cross  command. 
While  my  old  voice  has  accents'  use^ 
Can  Augustine  forget  the  Bruce  1 " 
Then  to  his  side  Lord  Ronald  I9«»*d, 
And  whisper'd,  "  Bear  thou  this^reqnes^ 
That  when  by  Bruce's  side  I  ^t,  -^ 
For  Scotland's  croinm  and*  £«<^|oin*i 

right,  -    .     -  i-i 

The  princess  grace  her  knight  tq  bear 
Some  token  of  her  flavouring  care ; 
It  shall  be  shown  where  England's  best 
May  shrink  to  see  it  on  my  crest 
And  for  the  boy — since  weightier  cm 
For  Royal  Bruce  the  times  prepare^ 
The  helpless  youth  is  Ronald's  cbaigi^ 
His  couch  my  plaid,  his  fence  my  targe;" 
He  ceased ;  for  many  an  eager  hana 
Had  uiged  the  barges  from  the  struid. 
Their  number  was  a  score  and  ten. 
They  bore  thrice  threescore  chosen  men. 
With  such  small  force  did  Bruce  at  UuA 
The  die  for  death  or  empire  cast  I 

XIL 

Now  on  the  darkening  main  afloat, 
Ready  and  mann'd  i^ocks  every  boat ; 
Beneath  their  oars  the  ocean's  might 
Was  dash'd  to  sparks  of  glimmering  light 
Faint  and  more  faint,  as  off  they  bore. 
Their  armour  glanced  against  toe  shores 
And,  mingled  with  the  dashing  tide, 
Their  murmuring  voices  distant  died.-— 
"  God  speed  them  !"  said  the  Priest,  as 

dark 
On  distant  billows  glides  each  bark ; 
"  O  Heaven  !  when  swords  for  freedom 

shine. 
And  monarch's  right,  the  cause  is  thine ! 
Edge  doubly  every  patriot  blow ! 
Beat  down  the  baimers  of  the  foe  1 
And  be  it  to  the  nations  known, 
That  Victory  is  from  God  alone  I" 
As  up  the  hill  his  path  he  drew, 
He  tum'd,  his  blessings  to  renew. 
Oft  tum'd.  till  on  the  darken*d  oonat 
All  traces  of  their  course  were  \6tX  i 
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Then  slowly  bent  to  Brodick  tower, 
To  shelter  for  the  evening  hour. 

XIII. 

In  night  the  fairy  prospects  sink,  ■ 
Where  Cumray's  isles  with  verdant  link 
Close  the  fair  entrance  of  the  Clyde ; 
The  woods  of  Bute,  no  more  descried. 
Are  gone — and  on  the  placid  sea 
Th^  rowers  plv  their  task  with  glee, 
While  hands  that  knightly  lances  bor(s 
Impatient  aid  the  labouring  oar. 
The  half-&ced  moon  shope  dim  and  pali^ 
4nd  glanced  acainst  the  wluten'd  uil ; 
But  on  that  ruddy  beacon-light 
Each  steersman  kept  the  helm  aright. 
And  oft,  for  such  the  King's  command, 
That  all  at  once  might  reach  the  strand. 
From  boat  to  boat  loud  shout  and  hail' 
Wam'd  them  to  crowd  or  slacken  saiL' 
South  and  by  west  the  armada  bore, 
And  near  at  length  the  Carrick  shore. 
As  less  and  less  the  distance  grows, 
High  and  more  high  the  beacon  rose; 
The  light,  that  seemM  a  twinkling  star. 
Now  blazed  portentous,  fierce,  and  far. 
Dark-red  the  heaven  above  it  glow'd. 
Dark-red  the  sea  beneath  it  fk>w*df 
Red  rose  the  rocks  on  ocean's  brim. 
In  blood-red  light  her  islets  swim ; 
Wild  scream  th^  dazzled  sea-fowl  gave, 
Dropp*d  from  their  crags  on  plashing 

wave. 
The  deer  to  distant  covert  drew. 
The  black-cock  deemM  it  day,  and  crew. 
Like  some  tall  castle  given  to  flame, ' 
0*er  half  the  land  the  lustre  came. 
"Now,  good  my  Lie^,  and  brother  sage, 
What  think  ye  of  mme  elfin  page  f'-r- 
"  Row  on !"  the  noble  King  replied, 
'*  We'll  learn  the  truth  whatever  betide ; 
Yet  sure  the  beadsman  and  the  child 
Could  ne'er  have  waked  that  beacon 

wild." 

Wifli  that  (he  boats  upproachM  the  land. 
But  Edward's  grounded  on  the  und ; 
The  eager  Kn^t  le[^>M  in  the  ^a 
Waist-deep  and  fiist  on 'shore  wals  hi^ 
Though  every  barge's  hanl>r  band 
Contended  ijr2uc&  should  gain  the  land* 


When  that  strange  light,  which,  seen  afar, 
Seem'd  steady  as  the  polar  star. 
Now,  like  a  prophet's  fiery  chair, 
Seem'd  travelling  the  realms  of  air. 
Wide  o'er  the  sky  the  splendour  glows. 
As  that  portentous  meteor  rose  ; 
Helm,  axe,  and  falchion  glitter'd  bright. 
And  in  the  red  and  dusky  light 
His  comrade's  face  each  warrior  saw. 
Nor  marvell'd  it  was  pale  with  awe. 
Then  high  in  air  the  oeams  were  XosX^ 
And  darkness  sunk  upon  the  coast — 
Ronald  to  Heaven  4  prayer  addressed, 
And  Douglas  crossM  his  dauntless  bx^t ; 
"  Saint  Tames  protect  us ! "  Lennox  criciil. 
But  reckless  Edward  spoke  aside, 
"Deem'st  thou,   Kirkpatrick,   in  U^t 

flame 
Red  Comyn's  angry  spirit  came, 
Or  would  thy  dauntless  heai:t  endure 
Once  more  to  make  assurance  sure?"-— 
"Hush!"  said  the  Bruce;  "we  Spoh 

shall  know. 
If  this  be  sorcerer's  empty  show^ 
Or  stratagem  of  southern  foe. 
The  moon  shines  outr-upon  the  sand 
Let  every  leader  rank  his  band." 

f 

XV. 

Faintly  the  moon's  pale  beams  supply 
That  ruddy  light's  unnatural  dye ; 
The  dubious  cold  reflection  lay 
On  the  wet  sands  and  quiet  bay. 
Beneath  the  rocks  King  Robert  drew 
His  scatter'd  files  to  oi^er  due. 
Till  shield  compact  and  serried  spear 
In  the  cool  light  shone  blue  and  clear. 
Then  down  a  path  that  sought  the  tide. 
That  speechless  page  was  seen  to  glide; 
He  knelt  him  lowly  on  the  sand. 
And  gave  a  scroll  to  Robert's  hand. 
"A  torch,"  the  Monarch  cried.  "What, 

ho! 
Now  shall  we  Cuthbert's  tidings  know.** 
But  evil  news  the  letters  bare. 
The  Clifford's  force  was  strong  and  ware. 
Augmented,  too,  tliat  very  mom. 
By  mountaineers  who  came  with  Lorn. 
Long  harrow'd  bv  oppressor's  hand. 
Courage  and  ^th  had  ned  the  land. 
And  over  Carrick,  dark  and  deep, 
Had  sunk  dejection's  iron  >leep.^ 
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Cuthbert  had  seen  tiiat  lieacon  flame. 
Unwitting  from  wliat  source  it  came. 
Doubtful  of  perilous  event, 
Edward's  mute  nies.sencer  he  sent, 
If  Bruce  deceived  should  venture  o'er, 
To  warn  him  from  the  fatal  shore. 

XVI. 

As  round  the  torch  the  leaders  crowd, 
Bnice  read  these  chilling  news  aloud. 
"What  council,  nobles,  have  we  now? — 
To  ambush  us  in  greenwood  bough, 
And  take  the  chance  which  fate  may  send 
To  bring  our  enterprise  to  end  ? 
Or  shall  we  turn  us  to  the  main 
As  exiles,  and  embark  again  ?  " — 
AnswerM  fierce  Edward,  "Hap  what 

may; 
In  Carrick,  Carrick's  Lord  must  stay. 
I  would  not  minstrels  told  the  tale, 
Wildfire  or  meteor  made  us  quail." 
Answer'd  the  Douglas — "  If  my  Liege 
May  win  yon  walls  by  storm  or  siege, 
Then  were  each  brave  and  patriot  heart 
Kindled  of  new  for  loyal  part" — 
Answer'd  Lord  Ronald,  "Not  for  shame 
Would  I  that  aged  Torquil  came, 
AnH  found,  for  all  our  empty  boast. 
Without  a  blow  we  fled  the  coast. 
I  will  not  credit  that  this  land. 
So  famed  for  warlike  heart  and  hand, 
The  nurse  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce, 
Will  long  with  tyrants  hold  a  truce. "^- 
"  Prove  we  our  fate— the  bnmt  we'll 

bide!" 
So  Boyd  and  Haye  and  Lennox  cried ; 
So  said,  so  vow'd,  the  leaders  all ; 
So  Bruce  resolved  :  "And  in  my  hall 
Since  the  Bold   Southern  make  their 

home, 
Tlie  hour  of  payment  soon  shall  come, 
When  with  a  rough  and  rugged  host 
Clifford  may  reckon  to  his  cost. 
Meantime,    through  well-known   bosk 

and  dell, 
I'll  lead  where  we  may  shelter  welL" 

XVII. 

Now  ask  you  whence  that  wondrous  light, 
Whose  fairy  glow  beguil'd  their  si^Kt? — 
It  ne'er  was  known — yet  grey-hair*d  dd 
A  superstitious  credence  held, 


That  never  did  a  mortal  hand 
Wake  its  broad  glare  on  Carrick  stmid ; 
Nay,  and  that  on  the  self-same  night 
When  Bruce  crossed  o'er,  still  gleams  the 

light. 
Yearly  it  gleams  o'er  mount  and  moor. 
And    glittering    wave   and    crimaon'd 

shore — 
But  whether  beam  celestial,  lent 
By  Heaven  to  aid  the  King^s  descend 
Or  fire  hell-kindled  from  beneath. 
To  lure  him  to  defeat  and  death. 
Or  were  it  but  some  meteor  strange, 
Of  such  as  oft  through  midnight  ranges 
Startling  the  traveller  late  an3  lone, 
I  know  not — and  it  ne'er  was  known. 

XVIII. 

Now  up  the  rocky  pass  they  drew. 
And  Ronald,  to  his  promise  true. 
Still  made  his  arm  the  stripling's  stay, 
To  aid  him  on  the  rugged  way. 
"  Now  cheer  thee,  simple  Amadine ! 
Why  throbs  that  silly  heart  of  thine?"— 
— That  name  the  pirates  to  their  slave 
(In  Gaelic  'tis  the  Changeling)  gave — 
"  Dost  thou  not  rest  thee  on  my  arm? 
Do  not  my  plaid-folds  hold  thee  warm? 
Hath  not  the  wild  bull's  treble  hide 
This  targe  for  thee  and  me  supplied  ? 
Is  not  Clan-CoUa's  sword  of  steel  ? 
And,  trembler,  canst  thou  terror  feel  ? 
Cheer  thee,  and  still  thatthrobbingheazt ; 
From  Ronald's  guard  thou  shah  not 

part" 
-^O  !  many  a  shaft,  at  nmdom  sent, 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant ! 
And  many  a  word,  at  random  spoken. 
May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  tiiat*s 

broken ! 
Half  sooth'd,  half  grieved,  half  terrified. 
Close  drew  the  page  to  Ronald's  side ; 
A  wild  delirious  thrill  of  joy 
Was  in  that  hour  of  agony, 
As  up  the  steepy  pass  he  strove. 
Fear,  toil,  and  sorrow,  lost  in  love  I 

xrx. 

The  barrier  of  that  iron  shore. 

The  rock's  steep  ledge,  is  now  climb*d 

o'er; 
And  from  tiie  castle's  distant  wall. 
From  tower  to  tower  the  warders  call : 
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The  sound  swings  over  land  and  sea. 
And  marks  a  watchful  enemy. — 
They  gain'd  the  Chase,  a  wide  domain 
Left  for  the  castle's  silvan  reien, 
(Seek  not  the  scene — the  axe,  the  plough, 
Theboor'sdull  fence, have  marr'd  it  now,) 
But  then,  soft  swept  in  velvet  green 
The  plain  with  many  a  glade  between. 
Whose  tangled  alleys  far  invade 
The  depth  of  the  brown  forest  shade. 
Here  the  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn, 
Fair  shelter  for  the  sportive  fawn ; 
There,  tufted  close  with  copsewood  green. 
Was  many  a  swelling  hillock  seen ; 
And  all  around  was  verdure  meet 
For  pressure  of  the  fairies'  feet. 
The  glossy  holly  loved  the  park, 
The  yew-tree  lent  its  shadow  daxk. 
And  many  an  old  oak,  worn  and  bare. 
With  all  Its  shivered  boughs,  was  there. 
Lovely  between,  the  moonbeams  fell 
On  lawn  and  hillock,  glade  and  delL 
The  gallant  Monarch  sigh'd  to  see 
These  glades  so  loved  in  childhood  free, 
Bethinking  that,  as  outlaw  now, 
He  ranged  beneath  the  forest  bough. 

XX. 

Fast  o*er  the  moonlight  Chase  they  sped. 
Well  knew  the  band  that  measured  tread, 
When,  in  retreat  or  in  advance, 
The  serried  warriors  move  at  once  ; 
And  evil  were  the  luck,  if  dawn 
Descried  them  on  the  open  lawn. 
Copses  they  traverse,  brooks  they  cross, 
Strain  up  the  bank  and  o'er  the  moss. 
From  the  exhausted  page's  brow 
Cold  drops  of  toil  are  streaming  now  ; 
With  effort  faint  and  lengthen'd  pause. 
His  weary  step  the  stripling  draws. 
"  Nay,  droop  not  yet ! "  the  warrior  said ; 
"  Come,  let  me  give  thee  ease  and  aid  ! 
Strong  are  mine  arms,  and  little  care 
A  weight  so  slight  as  thine  to  bear. — 
What !  wilt  thou  not? — capricious  boy! — 
Then  thine  own  limbs  and  strength  em- 
ploy. 
Pass  but  this  night,  and  pass  thy  care, 
I'll  place  thee  with  a  lady  fair, 
Where  thou  shall  tune  thy  lute  to  tell 
How  Ronald  loves  fair  Isabel ! " 


»* 


Worn  out,  dishearten'd,  and  dismay'd. 
Here  Amadine  let  go  the  plaid  ; 
His  trembling  limbs  their  aid  refuse, 
He  sunk  among  the  midnight  dews  ! 

XXI. 

What  maybe  done? — the  night  is  gone — 
The  Bruce's  band  moves  swifdy  on —  ' 
Eternal  shame,  if  at  the  brunt 
Lord  Ronald  grace  not  battle's  front ! — 
"  See  yonder  oak,  within  whose  tnmk 
Decay  a  darken'd  cell  hath  sunk  ; 
Enter,  and  rest  thee  there  a  space, 
Wrap  in  my  plaid  thy  limbs,  thy  face. 
I  will  not  be,  believe  me,  far ; 
But  must  not  quit  the  ranks  of  war. 
Well  will  I  mark  the  bosky  bourne, 
And  soon,  to  guard  thee  hence,  return.  — 
Nay,  weep  not  so,  thou  simple  boy  I 
But  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy.' 
In  silvan  lodging  close  bestow'd. 
He  placed  the  page,  and  onward  strode 
With  strength  put  jforth,  o'er  moss  and 

brook, 
And  soon  the  marching  band  o'ertook. 

XXII. 

Thus  strangely  left,  long  sobb'd  and  wept 
The  page,  till,  wearied  ou'w,  he  slept — 
A  rough  voice  waked  his  dream — "Nay, 

here, 
Here  by  this  thicket,  pass'd  the  deer— 
Beneath  that  oak  old  Ryno  staid — 
What  have  we  here? — A  Scottish  plaid, 
And  in  its  folds  a  stripling  laid  ? — 
Come  forth !  thy  name  and  business  tell ! 
What,  silent  ? — then  I  guess  thee  well. 
The  spy  that  sought  old  Cuthbert*s  cell. 
Wafted  from  Arran  yester  morn — 
Come,  comrades,  we  will  straight  return. 
Our  Ix>rd  may  choose  the  rack  should 

teach 
To  this  young  lurcher  use  of  speech. 
Thy  bow-string,  till  I  bind  him  fjist." — 
"  Nay,  but  he  weeps  and  stands  aghast ; 
Unbound  we'll  lead  him,  fear  it  not ; 
'Tis  a  fair  stripling,  though  a  Scot" 
The  hunters  to  the  castle  sped. 
And  there  the  hapless  captive  led. 

XXIII. 

Stout  Clifford  in  the  castle-court 
Prepared  him  for  the  morning  sport ; 
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And  now  with  Lorn  held  deep  discourse, 
Now  gave  command  for  hound  and  horse. 
War-steeds    and    palfreys    paw'd    the 

ground, 
And  many  a  deer-dog  howlM  around. 
To  Amadine,  Lorn's  well-known  word 
Replying  to  that  Soutiiern  Lord, 
Mix'd  with  this  clanging  din,  might  seem 
The  phantasm  of  a  fcver'd  dream. 
The  tone  upon  his  ringing  ears 
Came  like  the  sounds  which  fancy  hears. 
When  in  rude  waves  or  roaring  winds 
Some  words  of  woe  the  muser  6nds, 
Until  more  loudly  and  more  near, 
Their  speech  arrests  the  page's  ear. 

XXIV. 

"And  was  she  thus, "  said  Clifford,  "lost? 
The  priest  should  rue  it  to  his  cost ! 
What  says  the  monk?" — "The  holy  Sire 
Owns,  that  in  masquer's  quaint  attire. 
She  sought  his  skiff,  disguised,  unknown 
To  all  except  to  him  alone. 
But,  says  the  priest,  a  bark  from  Lorn 
Laid  them  aboard  that  very  mom. 
And  pirates  seized  her  for  their  prey. 
He  proffer'd  ransom  gold  to  pay. 
And  they  agreed — but  ere  told  o'er. 
The  winds  blow  loud,  the  billows  roar ; 
They  sever 'd,  and  they  met  no  more. 
He   deems— such   tempests   vex'd  the 

coast — 
Ship,  crew,  and  fugitive,  were  lost 
So  let  it  be,  with  the  disgrace 
And  scandal  of  her  lofty  race  I 
Thrice  better  she  had  ne'er  been  bom, 
Than  brought  her  infamy  on  Lom  ! " 

XXV. 

Lord  Clifford  now  the  captive  spied  ; — 
"Whom,   Herbert,  hast  thou  there?" 

he  cried. 
"  A  spy  we  seized  within  the  Chase, 
A  hollow  oak  his  lurking  place." — 
"What  tidings  can  the  youth  afford?" — 
"  He  plays  the  mute." — "  Then  noose  a 

cord — 
Unless  brave  Lom  reverse  the  doom 
For  his  plaid's  sake."— "Clan-Colla's 

loom," 
Said  Lorn,  whose  careless  glances  tnce 
Rather  the  vesture  thui  the  face, 


"Clan-Colla's  dames  such  tartans  twine ; 
Wearer  nor  plaid  claims  care  of  min& 
Give  him,  if  my  advice  you  crave^ 
His  own  scathed  oak ;  and  let  hin^  wave 
In  air,  unless,  by  terror  wmn^ 
A  frank  confession  find  his  tongue:— 
Nor  shall  he  die  without  his  rite ; 
— Thou,  Angus  Roy,  attend  the  sight. 
And  give  Clan-Colla's  dirge  thy  breath, 
As  they  convey  him  to  his  death.'* — 
"  O  brother  !  cmel  to  the  last ! " 
Through  the  poor  captive's  bo«om  passM 
The  thought,  but,  to  his  purpose  \nt^ 
He  said  not,  though  hesigh'd,  "  Adien!** 

XXVL 

And  will  he  keep  his  purpose  atillv 
In  sight  of  that  last  closing  ill, 
When  one  poor  breath,  one  single  word, 
May  freedom,  safety,  life,  afford  t 
Can  he  resist  the  instinctive  call. 
For  life  that  bids  us  barter  all  ? — 
Love,  strong  as  death,  lus  beait  hath 

steel'd, 
Hisnerveshathstrang— be  will  not  yield ! 
Since  that  poor  breath,  that  little  wovd. 
May  yield  Lord  Ronald  to  the  sword.— 
Clan-Colla's  dirge  is  pealing  wide, 
The  griesly  headsman^s  by  his  side ; 
Along  the  greenwood  Chase  they  bend. 
And  now  their  march  has  shastly  end ! 
That  old  and  shatter'd  oak  beneath. 
They  destine  for  the  place  of  death. 
— What  thoughts  are  his,  while  all  in  vain 
His  eye  for  aid  explores  the  plain  ? 
What  thoughts,  wnile,  with  a  dizzy  car. 
He  hears  the  death-prayermntter'dnear? 
And  must  he  die  such  death  accurst. 
Or  will  that  bosom-secret  burst? 
Cold  on  his  brow  breaks  terror's  dew. 
His  trembling  lips  are  livid  blue; 
The  agony  of  parting  life 
Has  nought  to  match  that  moment^s 

stnfe ! 

XXVII. 

But  other  witnesses  are  nigh, 
Who  mock  at  fear,  and  death  defy ! 
Soon  as  the  dire  lament  was  playxl. 
It  waked  the  lurking  ambuscade. 
The  Island  Lord  look'd  forth,  and  spied 
The  cause,  and  loud  in  fury  cried, — 
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By  Heaven,  they  lead  the  page  to  die, 
And  mock  me  in  his  agony  ! 
They  shall  abye  it ! " — On  his  arm 
Bruce  laid  strong  grasp,  "They  shall 

not  harm 
A  ringlet  of  the  stripling's  hair  ; 
But,  till  I  give  the  word,  forbear. 
—  Douglas,  lead  fifty  of  our  force 
Up  yonder  hollow  water-course. 
And  couch  thee  midway  on  the  wold, 
Between  the  flyers  and  their  hold  : 
A  spear  above  the  copse  displayM, 
Be  signal  of  the  ambush  made. 
— Edward,  with  forty  spearmen,  straight 
Through  yonder  copse  approach  the  gate, 
And,  when  thou  hear'st  the  battle-din. 
Rush  forward,  and  the  passage  win. 
Secure  the  drawbridge — storm  the  port. 
And  man  and  guard  the  castle-court — 
The  rest  move  slowly  forth  with  me, 
In  shelter  cf  the  forest-tree. 
Till  Douglas  at  his  post  I  see." 

XXVIII. 

Like  war-horse  eager  to  rush  on, 
Compell'd  to  wait  the  signal  blown. 
Hid,  and  scarce  hid,  by  greenwood  bough. 
Trembling  with  rage,  stands  Ronald  now, 
And  in  his  grasp  his  sword  gleams  blue. 
Soon  to  be  dyed  with  deadlier  hue. — 
Meanwhile  the  Bruce,  with  steady  eye, 
Sees  the  dark  death-train  moving  by. 
And  heedful  measures  oft  the  space 
The  Douglas  and  his  band  must  trace. 
Ere  they  can  reach  their  destined  ground. 
Now  sinks  the  dirge's  wailing  sound, 
Now  cliLster  round  the  direful  tree 
That  slow  and  solemn  company. 
While   hymn    mistuned   and    mutter'd 

prayer 
The  victim  for  his  fate  prepare. — 
What  glances  o*er  the  greenwood  shade? 
The  sfjear  that  marks  the  ambuscade ! — 
"Now,  noble  Chief  I  I  leave  thee  loose; 
Upon  them,  Ronald  !"  said  the  Bruce. 

XXIX. 

"The  Bruce!  the  Bruce!"  to  well- 
known  cry 

His  native  rocks  and  woods  reply. 

"The  Bruce!  the  Bruce!"  in  that 
dread  word 

The  knell  of  hundred  deaths  was  heard. 


The  astonish *d  Southern  gazed  at  first, 
Where  the  wild  tempest  was  to  burst, 
That  waked  in  that  presaging  name. 
Before,  behind,  around  it  came  ! 
Half-arm'd,  surprised,  on  every  side 
Hemra'd   in,    hew'd   down,    they   bled 

and  died. 
Deep  in  the  ring  the  Bruce  engaged, 
And    fierce    Clan-Colla's    broadsword 

rage  I ! 
Full  soon  the  few  who  fought  were  sped. 
Nor  better  was  their  lot  who  fled. 
And  met,  'mid  terror  s  wild  career, 
The  Douglas's  redoubted  spear  ! 
Two  hundred  yeomen  on  that  mom 
The  castle  left,  and  none  return. 

XXX. 

Not  on  their  flight  press'd    Ronald's 

brand, 
A  gentler  duty  claim'd  his  hand. 
He  raised  the  page,  where  on  the  plain 
His  fear  had  sunk  him  with  the  slain  : 
And  twice,  that  mom,  surprise  well  near 
Betra/d  the  secret  kept  by  fear; 
Once,  when,  with  life  returning,  came 
To  the  boy's  lip  Lord  Ronald's  name, 
And  hardly  recollection  drown'd 
The  accents  in  a  murmuring  sound  ; 
And  once,  when  scarce  he  could  resist 
The  Chieftain's  care  to  loose  the  vest, 
Drawn  tightly  o'er  his  labouring  breast 
But  then  the  Bmce's  bugle  blew. 
For  martial  work  was  yet  to  do. 

XXXI. 

A  harder  task  fierce  Edward  waits. 
Ere  signal  given,  the  castle  gates 

His  fury  had  assail'd  ; 
Such  was  his  wonted  reckless  mood. 
Yet  desperate  valour  oft  made  good, 
Even  by  its  daring,  venture  nulc, 

W'here  pnidence  might  have  failM. 
U]^on  the  brid';e  his  strcui^th  he  threw, 
And  struck  the  iron  chain  in  two, 

By  which  its  planks  arose  ; 
The  warder  next  his  axe's  edge 
Struck  down  upon  the  threshold  ledge. 
'Twixt  door  and  post  a  ghastly  wedge  ! 

The  gate  they  may  not  close. 
Well  fought  the  Southern  in  the  fray, 
Clifford  and  Lorn  fought  well  that  da**. 
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Bat  stubborn  Edward  forced  his  way 

Against  a  hundred  foes. 
Loud  came  the  cry,  "  The  Bruce !  the 

Bruce  ! " 
No  hope  or  in  defence  or  truce, — 

Fresh  combatants  pour  in  ; 
Mad  with  success,  and  drunk  with  gore, 
Tliey  drive  the  struggling  foe  before, 

And  ward  on  ward  they  win. 
Unsparing  was  the  vengeful  sword, 
And  limbs  were  lopp'd,  and  life-blood 

pour'd. 
The  cry  of  death  and  conflict  roar*d. 

And  fearful  was  the  din  ! 
The  startling  horses  plunged  and  flung, 
Clamoured  the  dogs  till  turrets  rung, 

Nor  sunk  the  fearful  cry, 
Till  not  a  foeman  was  there  found 
Alive,  save  those  who  on  the  ground 

GroanM  in  their  agony ! 

XXXII. 

The  valiant  Cliflbrd  is  no  more  ; 

On  Ronald's  broadsword  streamed  his 

gore. 
But  better  hap  had  he  of  Lorn, 
Who,  by  the  foeman  backward  borne, 
Yet  gain'd  with  slender  train  the  port. 
Where  lay  his  bark  beneath  the  fort. 

And  cut  the  cable  loose. 
Short  were  his  shrift  in  that  debate, 
That  hour  of  fury  and  of  fate. 

If  Lorn  encounterd  Bruce  I 
Then  long  and  loud  the  victor  shout 
From  turret  and  from  tower  rung  out. 

The  rugged  vaults  replied  ; 
And  from  the  donjon  tower  on  high. 
The  men  of  Carrick  may  descry 
Saint  Andrew's  cross,  in  blazonry 

Of  silver,  waving  wide  ! 

XXXIII. 

The  Bruce  hath  won  his  father's  hall  ! 
— "  Welcome,  brave  friends  and  com- 
rades all. 

Welcome  to  mirth  and  joy  ! 
The  first,  the  last,  is  welcome  here. 
From  lord  and  chieftain,  prince  and  peer. 

To  this  poor  speecliless  boy. 


I 


Great  God  !  once  more  my  sire's  abode 
Is  mine — behold  the  floor  I  trode 

In  tottering  infancy  1 
And  there  the  vaulted  arch,  whose  sound 
Echoed  my  joyous  shout  and  bound 
In  boyhood,  and  that  rung  aroimd 

To  youth's  unthinking  glee  ! 
O  first,  to  thee,  all-gracious  Heaven, 
Then    to   my   friends,   my   thanks  be 

given  ! " — 
He  paused  a  space,  his  brow  he  crossed— 
Then  on  the  board  his  sword  he  toss'd, 
Yet  steaming  hot ;  with  Southern  gore 
From  hilt  to  point  'twas  crimson'd  o'er. 

XXXIV. 

"  Bring  here,"  he  said, "  the  mazeis  four,* 
My  noble  fathers  loved  of  yore. 
Thrice  let  them  circle  round  the  board, 
The  pledge,  fair  Scotland's  rights  re- 
stored ! 
And  he  whose  lip  shall  touch  the  wine; 
Without  a  vow  as  true  as  mine, 
To  hold  both  lands  and  life  at  nought, 
Until  her  freedom  shall  be  bought, — 
Be  brand  of  a  disloyal  Scot, 
And  lasting  infamy  his  lot ! 
Sit,  gentle  friends  !  our  hour  of  glee 
Is  brief,  we'll  spend  it  joyously  ! 
Blithest  of  all  tne  sun's  bright  beams, 
W'hen   betwixt   storm    and   storm  he 

gleams. 
W^ell  is  our  country's  work  begun. 
But  more,  far  more,  must  yet  be  done. 
Speed  messengers  the  codntry  through  ; 
Arouse  old  friends,  and  gather  new ; 
Warn  Lanark's  knights togird  their nuil. 
Rouse  the  brave  sons  of  Teviotdale, 
I^t  ICttrick's  archers  sharp  their  darts* 
The  fairest  forms,  the  truest  hearts ! 
Call  all,  call  all!  from  Reedswair-Path, 
To  the  wild  confines  of  Cape-Wrath  ; 
Wide  let  the   news  through  Scotland 

ring,— 
The  Northern  Eagle  claps  his  wing  I " 

*  These  tnasers  were  large  drinkiac-eupt  or 

goblets. 
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I. 


O  vVHO,  that  shared  them,  ever  shall  forget 
The  emotions  of  the  spirit-rousing  time, 
When  breathless  in  the  mart  the  couriers  met> 
Karly  and  late,  at  evening  and  at  prime ; 
When  the  loud  cannon  and  the  merry  chime 
Hail'd  news  on  news,  as  field  on  field  was  won, 
W' hen  Hope,  long  doubtful,  soar'd  at  length  sublime^ 
And  our  glad  eyes,  awake  as  day  begun, 
Watch'd  Joy's  broad  banner  rise,  to  meet  the  rising  sun  ! 

O  these  were  hours,  when  thrilling  joy  repaid 
A  long,  long  course  of  darkness,  doubts,  and  fears  ! 
The  heart-sick  faintness  of  the  hope  delayM, 
The  waste,  the  woe,  the  bloodshed,  and  the  tears. 
That  track'd  with  terror  twenty  rolling  years. 
All  was  forgot  in  that  bKthe  jubilee ! 
Her  downcast  eye  even  pale  Affliction  rears. 
To  sigh  a  thankful  prayer,  amid  the  glee. 
That  haird  the  Despot's  fall,  and  peace  and  liberty  ! 

Such  news  o'er  Scotland's  hills  triumphant  rode, 
When  *gainst  the  invaders  turn'd  the  oattle's  scaie^ 
When  Bruce's  banner  had  victorious  flow'd 
O'er  Loudoun's  mountain,  and  in  Ury's  vale  ; 
When  English  blood  oft  deluged  Douglas-dale, 
And  fiery  Edward  routed  stout  St  John, 
When  Randolph's  war-cry  swell'd  the  southern  gale, 
And  many  a  fortress,  town,  and  tower,  was  won. 
And  fame  still  sounded  ibrth  fresh  deeds  of  glory  done. 


ir. 

Blithe  tidings  flew  from  baron's  tower, 
To  peasant's  cot,  to  forest-bower. 
Ana  waked  the  solitary  cell. 
Where  lone  Saint  Bride's  recluses  dwelL 
Princess  no  more,  fair  Isabel, 

A  vot'ress  of  the  order  now. 
Say,  did  the  rule  that  bid  thee  wear 
Dim  veil  and  woollen  scapulare. 
And  reft  thy  locks  of  dark-brown  hair. 

That  stem  and  rigid  vow. 
Did  it  condemn  the  transport  high, 
Which  glisten'd  in  thy  watery  eye. 
When  minstrelor  when  palmer  told 
Sach  fresh  exploit  of  Bruce  the  bold  ? — 
And  whose  the  lovely  form,  that  shares 
Thy  anxious  hopes,  thy  fears,  thy  prayers  ? 


No  sister  she  of  convent  shade ; 
So  say  these  locks  in  Icngthen'd  braid, 
So  say  the  blushes  and  the  sighs. 
The  tremors  that  unbidden  rise. 
When,  mingled  with  the  Bruce's  fam^ 
The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  praises  came. 

III. 
Believe,  his  father's  castle  won, 
And  his  bold  enterprise  begun. 
That  Bruce's  earliest  cares  restore 
The  speechless  page  to  Arran's  shore  : 
Nor  think  that  long  the  quaint  disguise 
Conceal' d  her  from  a  sister's  eyes ; 
And  sister-like  in  love  they  dwell 
In  that  lone  convent's  silent  cell. 
There  Bruce's  slow  assent  allows 
Fair  Isabel  the  veil  and  vows  ; 
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And  there,  her  sex's  dress  regain'd, 
The  lovely  Maid  of  I-oni  rcmain'd, 
Unnamed,  unknown,  while  Scotland  far 
Resounded  with  the  din  of  war ; 
And  many  a  month,  and  many  a  day, 
In  calm  seclusion  wore  away. 

IV. 

These  days,  these  months,  to  years  had 

worn. 
When  tidings  of  high  weight  were  borne 

To  that  lone  island's  shore  ; 
Of  all  the  Scottish  conquests  made 
By  the  First  Edward's  ruthless  blade, 

His  son  retaiu'd  no  more, 
Northward   of   Tweed,    but    Stirling's 

towers, 
Beleaguer'd  by  King  Robert's  powers  ; 

And  they  took  term  of  truce, 
If  England's  King  should  not  relieve 
The  siege  ere  John  the  Baptist's  eve. 

To  yield  them  to  the  i$rucc. 
England  was  roused — on  every  side 
Courier  and  post  and  herald  hied. 

To  summon  prince  and  peer, 
At  Berwick -bounds  to  meet  their  Liege, 
Prepared  to  raise  fair  Stirling's  siege, 

With  buckler,  brand,  and  spear. 
The  term  was  nigh — lliey  muster'd  fast. 
By  beacon  and  l^y  buj^lc-blast 

Forth  marshall'd  for  the  field  ; 
There  rode  each  knij^ht  of  noble  name, 
There  Enj;land's  hardy  archers  came. 
The  land  they  trotle  seem'd  all  on  flame. 

With  banner,  blade,  and  shield  ! 
And  not  fametl  England's  powers  alone. 
Renown 'd  in  arms,  the  summons  own  ; 

For  Xeustria's  knights  obey'd, 
Gascogne  hath  lent  her  horsemen  good, 
And  Cambria,  but  of  late  sul)dued. 
Sent  forth  her  mountain-multitude, 
And  Connoght  pour*d  from  waste  and 

wood 
Her  hundred  tribes,  whose  sceptre  rude 

Dark  Eth  O'Connor  sway  d. 

V. 

Right  to  devoted  Caledon 

The  storm  of  war  rolls  slowly  on, 

With  menace  deep  and  dread  ; 
So  the  dark  clouds,  with  gathering  power, 


Suspend  a  while  the  threaten'd  shower, 
Till  every  peak  and  summit  lower 

Round  the  pale  pilgrim's  head. 
Not  with  such  pilgrim's  startled  e}'e 
King  Robert  mark'd  the  tempest  nigh ! 

Resolved  the  brunt  to  bide, 
His  royal  summons  wam'd  the  land. 
That  all  who  own'd  their  King's  com- 
mand 
Should  instant  take  the  Sf>ear  and  brandt 

To  combat  at  his  side. 
O  who  may  tell  the  sons  of  fame. 
That  at  King  Robert's  bidding  came^ 

To  battle  for  the  right ! 
From  Cheviot  to  the  shores  of  Ross, 
From  Solway-Sands  to  Marshal's-Mos^ 

All  boun'd  them  for  the  fieht 
Such  news  the  royal  courier  tells. 
Who  came  to  rouse  dark  Annan's  dells ; 
But  farther  tidings  must  the  ear 
Of  Isabel  in  secret  hear. 
These  in  her  cloister  walk,  next  mom, 
Thus  shared  she  with  the  Maid  of  Lorn:— 


VI. 

"  My  Edith,  can  I  tell  how  dear 
Our  intercourse  of  hearts  sfhcere 

Hath  l)ccn  to  Isabel? — 
Judge  then  the  sorrow  of  my  heart, 
When  I  must  say  the  words.  We  part ! 

The  cheerless  convent -cell 
W^as  not,  sweet  maiden,  made  for  thee; 
Go  thou  where  thy  vocation  free 

On  happier  fortunes  fell. 
Nor,  Edith,  judge  thyself  Initray'd, 
Though  Rol)ert  knows  that  Loni's  high 

Maid 
And  his  poor  silent  Page  were  one. 
Versed  in  the  fickle  heart  of  man. 
Earnest  and  anxious  hath  he  look'd 
How  Ronald's  heart  theme^sace  brook*d 
That  gave  him,  with  her  last  farewell, 
The  charge  of  Sister  Isabel, 
To  think  upon  thy  better  right, 
And  keep  the  faith  his  promise  plight 
Forgive  him  for  thy  sister's  sake. 
At  first  if  vain  repinings  wake — 

Lfing  since  that  mood  is  gone  : 
Now  dwells  he  on  thy  justcr  claims. 
And  oft  his  breach  of  faith  he  blamea 

Forgive  him  for  thine  own !  " — 
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VII. 

0  Lord  Ronald^s  bower 

s  ])aramour  " 

lee,  too  impatient  maid, 
tale  be  said  ! — 
g  Robert  would  engage 
)re  his  elfin  page, 
,*art,  and  her  own  eye, 
nitence  to  try — 
al  charge,  and  free, 
ly  final  purpose  be, 
m  to  seek  the  cell, 
:lie  with  Isabel." 
he  maid — King  Robert's 

me  glance  of  policy  ; 
iiad  the  Monarch  ta'en, 
id  own'd  King  Robert's 

ad  to  England  fled, 
vanishment  was  dead ; 
^h  exile,  death,  and  flight, 
J  land  was  Edith's  riglit ; 
jht  o'er  tower  and  land 
.Donald's  faithful  hand. 

VIII. 

rye  and  blushing  cheek 
ihame,  and  fear  bespeak  ! 
reasoning  Edith  made: — 
faith  she  must  upbraid, 
h  secret,  dark  and  dear, 
another's  car. 
e  leave  the  peaceful  cell? — 
he  part  with  Isabel  ? — 
It  stranjuje  attire  agen? — 
ielf 'midst  martial  men? — 
guarded  on  the  way? — 
light  entreat  delay." 
with  secret  smile, 
ive  the  maiden's  wile, 
)e  thought  to  move 
dl  of  truant  love. 

IX. 

her   not ! — when    zephyrs 

cmbling  leaves  must  shake ; 

the  sun  through  April's 

r, 

:  bloom,  the  violet  flower ; 


And  Love,  howe'er  the  maiden  strive^ 
Must  with  reviving  hope  revive  ! 
A  thousand  soft  excuses  came. 
To  plead  his  cause  'gainst  virgin  shame. 
Pledged  by  their  sires  in  earliest  youth. 
He  had  her  plighted  faith  and  truth — 
Then,  'twas  ner  Liege's  strict  command, 
And  she,  beneath  his  royal  hand, 
A  ward  in  person  and  in  land  : — 
And,  last,  she  was  resolved  to  stay 
Only  brief  space — one  little  day — 
Close  hidden  in  her  safe  disguise 
From  all,  but  most  from  Ronald's  eyes — 
But  once  to  see  him  more  ! — nor  blame 
Her  wish— to  hear  him  name  her  name! — 
Then,  to  bear  back  to  solitude 
The  thought  he  had  his  falsehood  rued ! 
But  Isal>el,  who  long  had  seen 
Her  pallid  cheek  and  pensive  mien. 
And  well  herself  the  cause  might  know. 
Though  innocent,  of  Edith's  woe, 
Joy'Jf  generous,  that  revolving  time 
Gave  means  to  expiate  the  crime. 
High  glow'd  her  bosom  as  she  said, 
"  Well  shall  her  sufferings  be  repaid !" 
Now  came  the  parting  hour — a  band 
From  Arran's  mountains  left  the  land  ; 
Their  chief,  Fitz-Louis,  had  the  care 
The  speechless  Amadine  to  bear 
To  Bruce,  with  honour,  as  behoved 
To  page  the  monarch  dearly  loved. 


The  King  had  deem'd  the  ma'dcn  In/'  • 
Should  reach  him  long  l)clu:\  li. .  i  . 
But  storms  and  fate  her  course  dcl**^  : 
It  was  on  eve  of  battle-day, 
When  o'er  the  Gillie's-hill  she  rode. 
The  landscape  like  a  furnace  glow'd, 
And  far  as  e  er  the  eye  was  borne. 
The  lances  waved  like  autumn-corn. 
In  battles  four  beneath  their  eye. 
The  forces  of  King  Robert  lie. 
And  one  below  the  hill  was  laid, 
Reser\'ed  for  rescue  and  for  aid  ; 
And  three, advanced, form 'd  vaward-line, 
'Twixt  Bannock's  brook  and  Ninian's 

shrine. 
Detach'd  was  each,  yet  each  so  nigh 
As  well  might  mutual  aid  supply. 
Beyond,  the  Southern  host  appears, 
A  boundless  wilderness  of  spears. 
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Whose  verge  or  rear  the  anxious  eye 
Strove  far,  but  strove  in  vain,  to  spy. 
Thick  flawing  in  the  e%'ening  beam. 
Glaives,  lances,  bills,  and  banners  gleam ; 
And  where  the  heaven Join'd  with  the  hill. 
Was  distant  armour  flashing  still, 
So  wide,  so  far,  the  boundless  host 
Seem'd  in  the  blue  horizon  lost 

XI. 

Down  from  the  hill  the  maiden  pass*d, 
At  the  wild  show  of  war  aghast ; 
And  traversed  first  the  rearward  host, 
Reserved  for  aid  where  needed  most. 
The  men  of  Canick  and  of  Ayr, 
Lennox  and  Lanark  too,  were  there, 

And  all  the  western  land  ; 
With  these  the  valiant  of  the  Isles 
Beneath  their  Chieftains  rank'd  their  files, 

In  many  a  plaided  band. 
There,  in  the  centre,  proudly  raised. 
The  Bruce's  royal  standard  blazed, 
And  there  Lord  Ronald's  banner  bore 
A  galley  driven  by  sail  and  oar. 
A  wild,  yet  pleasing  contrast,  made 
Warriors  in  mail  and  plate  arrayM, 
With  the  plumed  bonnet  and  the  plsdd 

By  these  Hebrideans  worn  ; 
But  O  !  unseen  for  three  long  years, 
Dear  was  the  garb  of  mountaineers 

To  the  fair  Maid  of  Lorn  ! 
For  one  she  look'd — but  he  was  far 
Busied  amid  the  ranks  of  war — 
Yet  with  affection's  troubled  eye 
She  mark'd  his  banner  boldly  fly, 
Gave  on  the  countless  foe  a  glance, 
And  thought  on  battle's  desperate  chance. 

XII. 

To  centre  of  the  vaward-line 
Fitz-Louis  guiilcd  Anindine. 
Arm'd  all  oa  foot,  that  host  appears 
A  serried  mass  t»f  glimmering  s  ears. 
There  sto<id  the  Marclicrs'  warlike  band, 
The  warrioi^  thcTc  of  Lotion's  land ; 
Ettrick  and  LiddcU  l)ent  the  vew, 
A  band  of  archers  fierce,  though  few ; 
The  men  of  Nith  and  Annan's  vale. 
And  the  bold  Spears  of  Teviotdale ; — 
The  dauntless  Douglas  these  obey, 
And  the  young  Stuart's  gentle  sway. 


North-eastward  by  Saint  Ninian's  shrin^ 
Beneath  fierce  Randolph's  cfaaigie^  com- 
bine 
The  warriors  whom  the  hardy  Kortii 
From  Tay  to  Sutherland  sent  forth. 
The  rest  of  Scotland's  war-array 
With  Edward  Bruce  to  westward  lay. 
Where  Bannock,  with  his  broken  bank 
And  deep  ravine,  protects  their  flank. 
Behind   tKem,   screen'd  by  didtAag 

wood. 
The  gallant  Keith,Lord  Maishal,  stood: 
His  men-at-arms  bare  mace  and  lancet 
And  plumes  that  wave^  and  helms  that 

glance. 

Thus  fair  divided  by  the  King,  , 

Centre,  and  right,  and  left-ward  win^ 
Composed  his  front ;  nor  distant  far        i 
Was  strong  reserve  to  aid  the  war. 
And  'twas  to  front  of  this  array,  i 

Her  guide  and  £xlith  made  their  way.     j 

XIII. 

Here  must  they  pause  ;  for,  in  advance 
As  far  as  one  might  pitch  a  lance, 
The  Monarch  rode  along  the  van. 
The  foe*s  approaching  force  to  scan. 
His  line  to  marshal  and  to  range, 
And  ranks  to  square,  and  fronts  to  change. 
Alone  he  rode — from  head  to  heel 
Sheathed  in  his  ready  arms  of  steel ; 
Nor  mounted  yet  on  war-horse  wight. 
But,  till  more  near  the  shock  of  fight. 
Reining  a  palfrey  low  and  lighL 
A  diadem  of  gold  was  set 
Above  his  bright  steel  basinet. 
And  clasp'd  within  its  glittering  twine 
Was  seen  tlie  glove  of  Argentine ; 
Truncheon  or  leading  staff  he  lacks. 
Bearing,  instead,  a  battle-axe. 
He  ranged  his  soldiers  for  the  fight, 
Accoutred  thus,  in  open  sight 
Of  either  host — Three  bov^-shots  far, 
Pausiid  the  deep  front  of  England*s  war. 
And  rested  on  their  arms  a\vnile, 
To  close  and  rank  their  warlike  file, 
And  liold  high  council,  if  that  night 
Should  view  the  strife,  or  dawning  light 

XIV. 

O  gay,  yet  fearful  to  behold, 

Fk^hing  with  steel  and  rough  with  gold* 
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And  bristled  o*er  with  bills  and 
spears, 
With  plumes  and  pennons  waving  fair, 
Was  that  bright  battle-front !  for  there 
Rode  England's  King  and  Peers  : 
And  who,  that  saw  that  Monarch  ride. 
His  kingdom  battled  by  his  side, 
Could  then  his  direful  doom  foretell ! — 
Fair  was  his  seat  in  knightly  selle. 
And  in  his  sprightly  eye  was  set 
Some  spark  of  the  Plantagenet. 
Though  light  and  wandering  was  his 

glance, 
It  flash  d  at  sight  of  shield  and  lance. 
"  Know*st  thou, "  he  said, "  De  Argentine, 
Yon  knight  who  marshals  thus  their 

line  ?  "~ 
"  The  tokens  on  his  helmet  tell 
The  Bruce,  my  Liege :    I  know  him 

well"— 
"  And  shall  the  audacious  traitor  brave 
The    presence     where     our     banners 
wave  ?  " — 
So  please  my  Liege,"  said  Argentine, 
Were  he  but  horsed  on  steed  like  mine, 
To  give  him  fair  and  knightly  chance, 
I  would  adventure  forth  my  lance." — 
In  battle-day,"  the  King  replied, 
Nice  tourney  rules  are  set  aside. 
— Still  must  the  rebel  dare  our  wrath  ? 
Set  on  him — Sweep  him  from  our  path ! " 
And,  at  King  Edward's  signal,  soon 
Dash'd  from  the  ranks  Sir  Henry  Boune. 

XV. 

Of  Hereford's  high  blood  he  came, 
A  race  renown'd  for  knightly  fame. 
He  bum'd  before  his  Monarch's  eye 
To  do  some  deed  of  chivalry. 
He  spurr'd  his  steed,  he  couch'd  his  lance, 
And  darted  on  the  Bruce  at  once. 
— As  motionless  as  rocks,  that  bide 
The  wrath  of  the  advancing  tide. 
The    Bruce  stood  fast — Each    breast 

beat  high. 
And  dazzled  was  each  gazing  eye — 
The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  think. 
The  eyelid  scarce  had  time  to  wink, 
While  on  the  King,  like  flash  of  flame, 
Spurr'd  to  full  spe^  the  war-horse  came! 
The  partridge  may  the  falcon  mock, 
If  that  slight  palfrey  stand  the  shock — 


« 


«i 


(( 
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But,  swerving  from  the  Knight's  career, 
Just  as  they  met,  Bruce  shunn'd  the  spear. 
Onward  the  baffled  warrior  bore 
His  course — but  soon  his  course  was 

o'er  !— 
High  in  his  stirrups  stood  the  King, 
And  gave  his  battle-axe  the  swing. 
Right  on  De  Boune,  the  whiles  he  pass'd. 
Fell    that    stem    dint — the    first — the 

last!— 
Such  strength  upon  the  blow  was  put, 
The  helmet  crasn'd  like  hazel -nut ; 
The  axe-shaft,  with  its  brazen  clasp, 
Was  shiver'd  to  the  gauntlet  grasp. 
Springs  from  the  blow  the  startled  horsey 
Drops  to  the  plain  the  lifeless  corse ; 
— First  of  that  fatal  field,  how  soon. 
How  sudden,  fell  the  fierce  De  Boune  I 

XVI. 

One  pitying  glance  the  Monarch  sped. 
Where  on  the  field  his  foe  lay  dead ; 
Then  gently  tum'd  his  palfrey's  head, 
And,  pacing  back  his  sober  way. 
Slowly  he  gain'd  his  own  array. 
There  round  their  King  the  leaders  crowd, 
And  blame  his  recklessness  aloud, 
That  risk'd'gainst  each  adventurous  spear 
A  life  so  valued  and  so  dear. 
His  broken  weapon's  shaft  surve/d 
The  King,  and  careless  answer  made,— • 
"  My  loss  may  pay  my  folly's  tax ; 
I've  broke  my  trusty  battle-axe." 
'Twas  then  Fitz-Louis,  bending  low, 
Did  Isabel's  commission  show  ; 
Edith,  disguised,  at  distance  stands, 
And  hides  her  blushes  with  her  hands. 
The  Monarch's  brow  has  changed  its  hoe^ 
Away  the  gory  axe  he  threw, 
While  to  the  seeming  page  he  drew, 

Clearing  war's  terrors  from  his  eye. 
Her  hand  with  gentle  ease  he  took. 
With  such  a  kind  protecting  look. 

As  to  a  weak  and  timid  boy 
Might  speak,  that  elder  brother's  care 
And  elder  brother's  love  were  there. 

xvii. 
"  Fear  not,"  he  said, "  young  Amadine ! " 
Then  whispered,  "Still  that  name  be 

thine. 
Fate  plays  her  wonted  fantasy, 
Kind  Amadine^  with  thee  and  me, 
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And  sends  thee  here  in  doubtful  hour. 
But  soon  wc  arc  beyond  her  power  ; 
For  on  this  chosen  battle -plain, 
Victor  or  vanquish' cl,  I  remain. 
Do  thou  to  yonder  liill  repair  ; 
The  followers  of  our  host  are  there, 
And  all  who  may  not  weapons  bear. — 
Fitz-Louis,  have  hijn  in  thy  care. — 
Joyful  we  meet,  if  all  go  well ; 
If  not,  in  Arran's  holy  cell 
Thou  must  take  part  with  Isal)el ; 
For  brave  Lord  Ronald,  too,  hath  sworn, 
Not  to  regain  the  Maid  of  Lorn, 
(The  bliss  on  earth  he  covets  most,) 
Would  he  forsake  his  battle-post. 
Or  shun  the  fortune  that  may  fall 
To  Bruce,  to  Scotland,  and  to  all.  — 
But, hark !  some  news  these  trumpets  tell; 
Forgive     my     haste — farewell ! — fare- 
well !  "— 
And  in  a  lower  voice  he  said, 
"Be   of   good    cheer — farewell,    sweet 
maid !  "— 


XVIII. 


"What  train  of  dust,  with  trumpet-sound 
And  glimmering  spears,  is  wheeling  round 
Our    leftward    flank?" — the    Monarch 

cried. 
To  Moray's  Earl  who  rode  beside. 
"  Lo !  round  thy  station  pass  the  foes  ! 
Randolph,  thy  wreath  hath  lost  a  rose." 
The  Earl  his  visor  closed,  and  said — 
"My  wreath  shall  bloom,  or  life  sliall 

fade, — 
Follow,  my  household  ! " — And  they  go 
Like  lightning  on  the  advancing  foe. 
"My  Liege,"  said  noble  Douglas  then, 
"  Earl  Randolph  has  but  one  to  ten  : 
Let  me  go  forth  his  band  to  aid  ! " — 
— "  Stir  not.     The  error  he  hath  made, 
Let  him  amend  it  as  he  may ; 
I  will  not  weaken  mine  array." 
Then  loudly  rose  the  conflict -cry. 
And     Douglas's    brave    heart    swell'd 

high,— 
"My  Liege,"  he  said,  "with  patient  ear 
I  must  not  Moray's  death-knell  hear !" — 
"Then     go — but     speed     thee     back 

again." — 
Forth  sprung  the  Douglas  with  his  train : 


But,  when  they  won  a  rising  hill. 
He  bade  his  followers  hold  them  stilL — 
"  See,  see  !  the  routed  Southern  fly  I 
The  Earl  hath  won  the  victory. 
Lo  !  where  yon  steeds  run  masterlesi^ 
His  banner  towers  above  the  pres& 
Rein  up ;  our  presence  would  impair 
The  fame  we  come  too  late  to  share." 
Back  to  the  host  the  Douglas  rode^ 
And  soon  glad  tidings  are  abroad. 
That,    Dayncourt   by  stout    Randolph 

slain, 
His  followers  fled  with  loosen'd  rein. — 
That  skirmisii  closed  the  busy  day, 
And  couch'd  in  battle's  prompt  array, 
Each  army  on  their  weapons  lay. 

XIX. 

It  was  a  night  of  lovely  Tune, 

High  rode  in  cloudless  blue  the  moon, 

Demayet  smiled  beneath  her  ray ; 
Old  Stirling's  towers  arose  in  light. 
And,  twined  in  links  of  silver  bright. 

Her  winding  river  lay. 
Ah  !  gentle  planet !  other  sight 
Shall  greet  thee,  next  returning  night, 
Of  broken  arms  and  banners  tore. 
And  marshes  dark  with  human  gore. 
And  piles  of  slaughtered  men  and  hone. 
And  Forth  that  floats  .the  frenaentcon^ 
And  many  a  wounded  wretch  to  plain 
Beneath  thy  silver  light  in  vain  ! 
But  now,  from  England's  host,  the  ciy 
Thou  hear'st  of  wassail  revelry, 
While  from  the  Scottish  legions  pan 
The  murmur'd  prayer,  the  early  mass ! — 
Here,  numbers  had  presumption  given ; 
There,   bands  o'er-match'd  sought  aid 
from  Heaven. 

XX. 

On  Gillie's-hill,  whose  height  commands 
The  baitle-fiold,  fair  Edith  stands, 
With  serf  and  page  unfit  for  war. 
To  eye  the  conflict  from  afar. 
O  !  with  what  doubtful  agony 
She  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  sky! — 
Now  on  the  Ochils  gleams  the  san. 
And  glistens  now  Demayet  dun  ; 
Is  it  the  lark  that  carols  shrill. 
Is  it  the  bittern's  early  hum  f 
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—distant,  but  increasing  still, 
rumpet's  sound  swells  up  tne  hill, 
ith  the  deep  murmur  of  the  drum, 
sive  from  the  Scottish  host, 
ing  and  bugle-sound  were  toss'd, 
ast  and  brow  each  soldier  cross'd, 
id  started  from  the  ground  ; 
and  array'd  for  instant  fight, 
ircher,    spearman,     stiuire    and 
knight, 

the  pomp  of  ^battle  bright 
le  dread  battalia  frown'd. 

XXI. 

iward,  and  in  open  view, 

untless  ranks  of  England  drew, 

Dlling  like  the  ocean-tide, 

tlie  rough  west  hath  chafed  his 

pride, 

s  deep  roar  sends  challenge  wide 

»  all  that  bars  his  way  ! 

t  the  gallant  archers  trode, 

m-at-arms  behind  them  rode, 

id  most  of  the  phalanx  broad 

le  Monarch  held  his  sway. 

him  many  a  war-horse  fumes, 

I  him  waves  a  sea  of  plumes, 

many  a  knight  in  battle  known, 

me  who  spurs  had  first  braced  on, 

em'd  that  fight  should  see  them 

won, 

ng  Edward's  bests  obey. 

^entine  attends  his  side, 

itout   De  Valence,    Pembroke's 

pride, 

i  champions  from  the  train, 

t  upon  his  bridle-rein. 

he  Scottish  foe  he  gazed — 

nee,  before  his  sight  amazed, 

nk  banner,  spear,  and  shield  ; 

eapon-point  is  downward  sent, 

arrior  to  the  ground  is  bent. 

cbcls,  Argentine,  repent  ! 

►r  pardon  they  have  kncel'd." — 

—but  they  bend  to  other  powers, 

he  pardon  sue  than  ours  ! 

ore  yon  bare- foot  Abbot  stands, 

es>es  tliem  with  lifted  hands  ! 

he  spot  where  they  have  kneel' d, 

men  will  die,  or  win  the  field." — 

en  prove  we  if  they  die  or  win  1 

ostcr's  Earl  the  fight  begin." 


XXIL 

Earl  Gilbert  waved  his  truncheon  high. 

Just  as  the  Northern  ranks  arose, 
Signal  for  England's  archery 

To  halt  and  bend  their  bows. 
Then  stepp'd  each  yeoman  forth  a  pace, 
Glanced  at  the  intervening  space. 

And  raised  his  left  hand  hieh  ; 
To  the  right  ear  the  cords  they  bring — 
— At  once  ten    thousand  bow-strings 
ring. 

Ten  thousand  arrows  fly  ! 
Nor  paused  on  the  devoted  Scot 
The  ceaseless  fury  of  their  diot ; 

As  fiercely  and  as  fast, 
Forth  whistling  came  the  grey-goose 

wing 
As  the  wild  hailstones  pelt  and  ring 

Adown  December's  blast 
Nor  mountain  targe  of  tough  bull-hide. 
Nor  lowland  mail,  that  storm  may  bide ; 
Woe,  woe  to  Scotland's  banner'd  pride. 

If  the  fell  shower  may  last ! 
Upon  the  right,  behind  the  wood, 
Each  by  his  steed  dismounted,  stood 

The  Scottish  chivalry  ; — 
— With  foot  in  stirrup,  hand  on  mane. 
Fierce  Edward  Bruce  can  scarce  restrain 
His  own  keen  heart,  his  eager  train. 
Until  the  archers  gain'd  the  plain  ; 

Then,  "Mount,  ye  gallants  free  !" 
He  cried  ;  and,  vaulting  from  the  ground. 
His  saddle  every  horseman  found. 
On  high  their  glittering  crests  they  toss, 
As  springs  the  wild-fire  from  the  moss; 
The  shield  hangs  down  on  every  breast. 
Each  ready  lance  is  in  the  rest. 

And  loud  shouts  Edward  Bruce, — 
"  Forth,  Marshal !  on  the  peasant  foe  ! 
We'll  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow. 

And  cut  the  bow-string  loose  ! " 

XXIII. 

Then  spurs  were  dash'd  in  chargers' 

tianks. 
They  rush'd  among  the  archer  ranks. 
No  spears  were  there  the  shock  to  let, 
No  stakes  to  turn  the  charge  were  set. 
And  how  shall  yeoman's  armour  slight, 
Stand  the  long  lance  and  mace  of  might  ? 
Or  what  may  their  short  swords  avail, 
'Gainst  barbed  horse  and  shirt  of  mail  ? 


\ 
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Amid  their  ranks  the  chargers  sprung, 
High  o'er  theirheads  the  weapons  swung, 
And  shriek  and  groan  and  vengeful  shout 
Give  note  of  triumph  and  of  rout  I 
Awhile,  with  stubborn  hardihood, 
Their  English  hearts  the  strife  made 

good. 
Borne  down  at  length  on  every  side, 
Compeirdto  flight  they  scatter  wide. — 
Let  stags  of  Sherwood  leap  for  glee. 
And  bound  the  deer  of  Dallom-Lee  ! 
The  broken  bows  of  Bannock's  shore 
Shall  in  the  greenwood  ring  no  more  f 
RoundWakefield*s  merry  May-pole  now, 
The  maids    may    twine    the    summer 

bough. 
May    northward    look    with    longing 

glance, 
For  those  that  wont  to  lead  the  dance, 
For  the  blithe  archers  look  in  vain  ! 
Broken,  dispersed,  in  flight  o'erta*en, 
Pierced  through,  trod  down,  by  thou- 
sands slain. 
They  cumber  Bannock's  bloody  plain. 

XXIV. 

The  King  with  scorn  beheld  their  flight. 
"Are  these, "  he  said,  "our  yeomen  wight  ? 
Each  braggart  churl  could  boast  before. 
Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  baldric  bore  ! 
Fitter  to  plunder  chase  or  park, 
Than  make  a  manly  foe  their  mark. — 
Forward,  each  gentleman  and  knight ! 
Let  gentle  blood  show  generous  might, 
And  chivalry  redeem  the  fight !  " 
To  richtward  of  the  wild  affray, 
The  held  show'd  fair  and  level  way ; 

But,  in  mid-space,  the  Bruce's  care 
Had  bored  the  ground  with  many  a  pit, 
With  turf  and  brushwood  hidden  yet, 

That  form'd  a  ghastly  snare. 
Rushing,  ten  thousand  horsemen  came, 
With  spears  in  rest,  and  hearts  on  flame. 

That  panted  for  the  shock  ! 
With  blazing  crests  and  banners  spread. 
And  trumpet-clang  and  clamour  dread. 
The  wide  plain  thunder'd  to  their  tread, 

As  far  as  Stirling  rock. 
Down  !  down  !  in  headlong  overthrow, 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremost  go, 

Wild  floundering  on  the  fleld  ! 


The  first  are  in  destruction's  gorge, 
Their  followers  wildly  o'er  them  urge;- 

The  knightly  helm  and  shidd. 
The  mail,  the  acton,  and  the  spear. 
Strong  hand,  high  heart,  are  useless  here 
Loud  from  the  mass  confused  the  cxy 
Of  dying  warriors  swells  on  high. 
And  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony  ! 
They  came  like  mountain -torrent  red. 
That  thunders  o'er  its  rocky  bed ; 
They  broke  like  that  same  torrent's  wave 
When  swallow'd  by  a  darksome  cave: 
Billows  on  billows  burst  and  boil. 
Maintaining  still  the  stem  turmoil. 
And  to  their  wild  and  tortured  groan 
Each  adds  new  terrors  of  his  own  I 

XXV. 

Too  strong  in  courage  and  in  might 
Was  England  yet,  to  yield  the  fight 

Her  noblest  all  are  here ; 
Names  that  to  fear  were  never  known, 
Bold  Norfolk's  Earl  De  Brotherton, 

And  Oxford's  famed  De  Vere. 
There  Gloster  plied  the  bloody  sword, 
And  Berkley,  Grey,  and  Hereford, 

Bottetourt  and  Sanzavere, 
Ross,  Montague,  and  Mauley,  caroe^ 
And   Courtenay's   pride,    and    Percy*! 

fame — 
Names  known  too  well  in  Scotland's  war 
At  Falkirk,  Methven,  and  Dunbar, 
Blazed  broader  yet  in  afler  years, 
At  Cressy  red  and  fell  Poitiers. 
Pembroke  with  these,  and  Argentine^ 
Brought  up  the  rearward  battle-line. 
With  caution  o'er  the  ground  they  tread, 
Slippery  with  blood  and  piled  witn  dead, 
Till  hand  to  hand  in  battle  set. 
The  bills  with  spears  and  axes  met. 
And,  closing  dark  on  every  side. 
Raged  the  full  contest  far  and  wide. 
Then  was  the  strength  of  Douglas  tried, 
Then  proved  was  Randolph's  generooi 

pride. 
And  well  did  Stewart's  actions  grace 
The  sire  of  Scotland's  royal  race ! 

Firmly  they  kept  their  ground ; 
As  flrmly  England  onward  press'd. 
And  down  went  many  a  noble  crest. 
And  rent  was  many  a  valiant  breast. 

And  Slaughter  revell'd  round. 
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Unfiindiing  fool  'gainst  foot  was  set. 
Unceasing  blow  by  blow  was  mel ; 

The  gioans  of  those  who  fell 
Were  drown'd  amid  the  shriller  clang, 
That  from  the  blades  and  harness  rang. 

And  in  the  baltle-yell. 
Yet  last  they  felt,  unheard,  foigot, 
Both  Southern  fierce  and  hardy  Scot ; 
And  O  !  amid  that  waste  of  life, 
What  various  motives  fired  the  strife  ! 
The  aspiring  Noble  bled  for  fame, 
The  Patriot  for  his  country's  claim ; 
This  Knight  his  youthfid  strength  to 

prove. 
And  that  to  win  his  lady's  love  ; 
Some  fought  from  ruffian  thirst  of  blood. 
From  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 
But  rullian  stent,  and  soldier  good. 

The  noble  and  the  slave, 
From  various  cause  the  same  wild  road. 
On  the  same  bloody  morning,  trode. 

To  that  dark  inn,  the  grave  1 


The  tug  of  strife  to  flag  begins. 
Though  neither  loses  yet  nor  wins. 
High  rides  the  sun,  (hick  rolls  the  dust. 
And  feebler  speeds  the  blow  and  thrust. 
Douglas  leans  on  his  war-sword  now. 
And  Randolph  wipes  his  bloody  btow; 
Nor  less  had  loil'deach  Southern  knight, 
From  mom  till  mid-day  in  the  fight. 
Strong  ^remont  for  air  must  gasp, 
Beauchamp  undoes  his  visor-clasp. 
And  Montague  must  quit  his  spear. 
And  sinks  thy  falchion,  bold  De  Verel 
The  blows  of  BerkW  fall  less  fast, 
And  gallant  Pembroke's  buijle-blast 

Hath  lost  its  lively  tone  ; 
Sinks,  Argentine,  thy  battle-word. 
And  Percy's  shout  was  fainter  heard, — 
"My  merry-men,  fight  on  !" 


Bruce,  with  the  pilot's  wary  eye, 
The  slackening  of  the  storm  could  spy. 
"One effort  mure,  and  Scotland's  free! 
Lord  of  the  Isle^  my  trust  in  Ihee 

Is  firm  as  Ailaa  Rock  ; 
Rush  on  ivith    Highland  sword  and 
targe. 


I,  with  my  Caniclt  spearmen,  charge ; 

Now,  forward  to  the  shock  I" 
At   once    the   spears  were   forward 

thrown. 
Against   the    sun    the    broadswords 

The  pibroch  lent  its  maddening  tone. 
And  loud   King  Robert's  voice  was 

"Carrick,  press  on— they  fail,  thevfail! 
Press  on,  brave  sons  of  Innisgait 

The  foe  is  fainting  fast ! 
Each  strike  for  parent,  child,  and  wife; 
For  Scotland,  liberty,  and  life, — 

The  battle  cannot  last !" 


The  foes  three  furlongs  back  and  more, 
Leaving  their  noblest  in  their  gort 

Alone,  De  Argentine 
Vet  bears  on  high  his  red-cross  shield. 
Gathers  the  relics  of  the  field. 
Renews  the  ranks  where  Ihey  have  reel'd. 

And  still  makes  good  the  line. 
Brief  strife,  but  fierce,  his  elTorts  raise 
A  bright  but  momentary  blaze. 
Fair  Edith  beard  the  Southern  shout. 
Beheld  them  turning  from  the  rout. 
Heard  the  wild  call  (heir  trumpets  sent. 
In  notes  'twixt  triumph  and  lament. 
That  rallying  force  combined  anew, 
Appear'ciin  her  distracted  view. 

To  hem  the  Islesmen  round ; 
"O  God  !  the  combat  they  renew. 

And  is  no  rescue  found  ! 
And  ye  tliat  look  thus  tamely  on. 
And  see  your  native  land  o'erthrown, 
O  I  are  your  hearts  of  flesh  or  atone!" 

The  multitude  thai  watch 'd  afar, 
Rejected  from  the  ranks  of  war, 
Had  not  unmoved  Ijeheld  the  fight. 
When  strove  the  Bruce  for  Scotland's 

right; 

Each  heart  had  caught  the  patriot  spark. 

Old  man  and  striplmg.  priest  and  clerk. 

Bondsman  and  serf ;  even  female  hand 

Stretch'd  to  the  hatchet  or  the  brand  ; 

But,  when  mute  Amadine  Ihey  heard 

Give  to  their  zeal  his  signal -word, 

.  A  frenzy  fired  the  throng  ; — 
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"  Portents  and  miracles  impeach 
Our    sloth — tlie    dumb    our    duties 

teach — 
And  he  that  yives  the  mute  his  speech, 

Can  bid  the  weak  be  strong. 
To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  are  i;ivea 
A  native  earth,  a  promi^cd  lieaven ; 
To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  oelongs 
The  vengeance  for  our  nation's  wrongs ; 
The  choice,  'twixt   death  or  freedom, 

warms 
Our  breasts   as   theirs — To   arms !   to 

arms ! " 
To  arms  they  flew, — axe,  club,  or  spear, — 
And  mimic  ensigns  high  they  rear. 
And,  like  a  banner'd  host  afar. 
Bear  down  on  England's  wearied  war. 

XXXI. 

Already  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain. 
Reproof,  command,  and  counsel  vain. 
The  rearward  squadrons  fled  amain. 

Or  made  but  doubtful  stay  ;-- 
But  when  they  mark'd  the  seeming  show 
Of  fresh  and  fierce  and  marshall'd  foe. 

The  boldest  broke  array. 

0  give  their  hapless  prince  his  due  ! 
In  vain  the  Royal  Kdward  threw 

His  person  'mid  the  spears, 
Cried,  "  r  ight ! "  to  terror  and  despair, 
Menaced,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair, 

And  cursed  their  caitiflf  fears  ; 
Till  Pembroke  tum'd  his  bridle  rein. 
And  forced  him  from  the  fatal  plain. 
With  them  rode  Argentine,  until 
They  gain'd  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
But  quitted  there  the  train : — 
"  In  yonder  field  a  ga«;;e  I  left, 

1  must  not  live  of  fame  bereft ; 

I  needs  mu^t  turn  again. 
Speed  hence,  my  Liege,  for  on  your  trace 
The  fiery  Douglas  takes  the  chase, 

I  know  his  banner  well. 
God  send  my  Sovereign  joy  and  bliss 
And  many  a  happier  field  tlian  this  I  — 

Once  more,  my  Liege,  farewell ! " 

XXXII. 

Again  he  faced  the  battle-field, — 
Wildly  they  fly,  are  slain,  or  yield. 
"Now  then,"  he  said,  and  couch'd  his 

spear, 
"  My  course  is  run,  the  goal  is  near ; 


One  effort  more,  one  brave  «,«w^.. 

Must  close  this  race  of  mine." 
Then  in  his  stirrups  rising  high. 
He  sh»>uted  loud  his  battle-cry, 

"  Saint  James  for  Ai^ntine  I" 
And,  of  the  bold  pursuers,  four 
The  gallant  knight  from  saddle  bore ; 
But  not  iniliarm'd — a  lance's  point 
Has  found  his  breastplate's  loosen'd  joints 

An  axe  has  razed  his  crest ; 
Yet  still  on  Colonsay's  fierce  lord. 
Who  press' d  the  cliase  with  gory  sword, 

He  rode  with  spear  in  rest. 
And  through  his  bloody  tartans  bored. 

And  through  his  ^lant  breast. 
Nail'd  to  the  earth,  the  mountaineer 
Yet  writhed  him  up  against  the  spear. 

And  swung  his  broadsword  round ! 
— Stirrup,steel-boot,  and  cuish  gave  way, 
Beneath  that  blow's  tremendous  sway. 

The  blood  gush'd  from  the  wound ; 
And  the  grim  Lord  of  Colonsay 

Hath  turn'd  him  on  the  ground. 
And  laugh 'd  in  death-pang,  that  his  blade 
The  mortal  thrust  so  well  repaid. 

XXXIII. 

Now  toil'd  the  Bruce,  the  battle  done. 
To  use  his  conquest  boldly  won  ; 
And  gave  command  for  horse  and  spear 
To  press  the  Southron's  scatter'd  rear. 
Nor  let  his  broken  force  combine, 
— When  the  war-cry  of  Ar^^ntine 

Fell  faintly  on  his  ear  ; 
"  Save,  save  his  life,"  he  cried,  "  O  save 
The  kind,  the  noble,  and  the  brave  !" 
The  squadrons  round  free  passage  gave, 

The  wounded  knight  drew  near  ; 
lie  raised  his  red-cross  shield  no  more, 
Helm,  cuish,  and  breastplate  stream'd 

with  gore, 
Yet,  as  he  saw  the  King  advance. 
He  strove  even  then  to  couch  his  lance— 

The  effort  was  in  vain  ! 
The  spur-stroke  fail'd  to  rouse  the  horse ; 
Wounded  and  weary,  in  mid  course 

He  stumbled  on  the  plain. 
Then  foremost  was  the  generous  Bruce 
To  raise  his  head,  his  helm  to  loose; — 

"  Lord  Earl,  the  day  is  thine ! 
My  sovereign's  charge,  and  adverse  fate, 
Have  made  our  meeting  all  too  late : 
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Yet  this  may  Argentine, 
As  boon  from  ancient  comrade,  crave — 
A  Christian's  mass,  a  soldier^s  grave." 

XXXIV. 

Bruce  press'd  his  dying  hand — its  grasp 
Kindly  replied  ;  but,  in  his  clasp, 

It  stiffen'd  and  grew  cold — 
"  And,  O  farewell !"  the  victor  cried, 
"  Of  chivalry  the  flower  and  pride, 

The  arm  in  battle  bold, 
The  courteous  mien,  the  noble  race, 
The  stainless  faith,  the  manly  face  ! — 
Bid  Ninian's  convent  light  their  shrine, 
For  late- wake  of  De  Argentine. 
O'er  better  knight  on  death-bier  laid, 
Torch  never  gleam'd  nor  mass  was  said  !" 

XXXV. 

Nor  for  De  Argentine  alone, 

Through  Ninian's  church  these  torches 

shone. 
And  rose  the  death-prayer's  awful  tone. 
That  yellow  lustre  glimmer'd  pale. 
On  broken  plate  and  bloodied  maU, 
Rent  crest  and  shatter'd  coronet. 
Of  Baron,  Earl,  and  Banneret ; 
And  the  best  names  that  England  knew, 
Claim'd  in  the  death- prayer  dismal  due. 

Yet  mourn  not.  Land  of  Fame ! 
Though  ne'er  the  Leopards  on  thy  shield 
Retreated  from  so  sad  a  field, 

Since  Norman  William  came. 
Oft  may  thine  annals  justly  boast 
Of  battles  stern  by  Scotland  lost ; 

Grudge  not  her  victory, 
When  for  her  freeborn  rights  she  strove ; 
Rights  dear  to  all  who  freedom  love, 

To  none  so  dear  as  thee  ! 

XXXVI. 

Turn  we  to  Bruce,  whose  curious  ear 
Must  from  Fitz- Louis  tidings  hear  ; 
With  him,  a  hundred  voices  tell 
Of  prodigy  and  miracle, 

"  For  the  mute  page  had  spoke." — 
"  Page  !"  said  Fitz- Louis,  "  rather  s?.y. 
An  angel  sent  from  realms  of  day, 


To  burst  the  English  yoke. 
I  saw  his  plume  and  bonnet  drop. 
When  hurrying  from  the  mountain  top  ; 
A  lovely  brow,  dark  locks  that  wave. 
To  his  bright  eyes  new  lustre  gave, 
A  step  as  light  upon  the  green. 
As  if  his  pinions  waved  unseen  !" 
"  Spoke  he  with  none  ?"— "  With  none- 
one  word 
Burst  when  he  saw  the  Island  Lord 
Returning  from  the  battle-field." — 
"What  answer  made  tlie  Chief?"—"  He 

kneel'd. 
Durst  not  look  up,  but  muttcr'd  low, 
Some  mingled  sounds  that  none  might 

know. 
And  greeted  him  'twixt  joy  and  fear, 
As  being  of  superior  sphere." 

XXXVII. 

Even  upon  Bannock's  bloody  plain, 
Heap'd  then  with  thousands  of  the  slain, 
'Mid  victor  monarch's  musings  high. 
Mirth  laugh'd  in  good  King  Robert's 

eye; — 
"  And  bore  he  such  angelic  air. 
Such  noble  front,  such  waving  hair  ? 
Hath  Ronald  kneel'd  to  him  ?"  he  said  ; 
"Then  must  we  call  the  church  to  aid — 
Our  will  be  to  the  Abbot  known. 
Ere  these  strange  news  are  wider  blown. 
To  Cambuskenneth  straight  ye  pass. 
And  deck  the  church  for  solemn  mass. 
To  pay  for  high  deliverance  given, 
A  nation's  thanks  to  gracious  Heaven. 
Let  him  array,  besides,  such  state. 
As  should  on  princes*  nuptials  wait, 
Ourself  the  cause,  through  fortune's  spite, 
That  once  broke  short  that  spousal  rilc, 
Ourself  will  grace,  with  early  morn. 
The  Bridal  of  the  Maid  of  Lora.'" 

*  It  maybe  inferred  from  onr  of  the  author's 
private  notes  to  James  Ballantyne,  that  he 
originally  contemplated  a  description  of  the 
weddinji^  ceremonial.  From  some  cause,  how- 
ever, which  can  now  only  be  coniectnred,  he 
altered  his  design  and  left  the  bridal  to  the 
reader's  imagination. 
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Go  forth,  my  Song,  upon  thy  venturous  way  ; 
Go  boldly  forth  ;  nor  yet  thy  master  blame, 
Who  chose  no  patron  for  his  humble  lay, 
And  graced  thy  numbers  with  no  friendly  name, 
Whose  partial  zeal  might  smooth  thy  path  to  fame. 
7'hfre  was — and  O  !  how  many  sorrows  crowd 
Into  these  two  brief  words  ! — there  was  a  claim 
By  generous  friendship  given — had  fate  allow'd. 
It  well  had  bid  thee  rant  the  proudest  of  the  proud  ! 

All  angel  now — yet  little  less  than  all, 
While  still  a  pilgrim  in  our  world  below ! 
What  Vails  it  us  that  patience  to  recall. 
Which  hid  its  own  to  soothe  all  other  woe  ; 
What  'vails  to  tell,  how  Virtue's  purest  glow 
Shone  yet  more  lovely  in  a  form  so  fair  ; 
And,  least  of  all,  what  'vails  the  world  should  know^ 
That  one  poor  garland,  twined  to  deck  thy  hair. 
Is  hung  upon  thy  hearse,  to  droop  and  wither  there  ! 
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THE   BRIDAL   OF  TRIERMAIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. 

Come,  Lucy  !  while  'tis  morning  hour, 
The  woodland  brook  we  needs  must 
pass ; 
So,  ere  the  sun  assume  his  power, 
We  shelter  in  our  poplar  bower, 
Where  dew  lies  lone  upon  the  flower. 

Though  vanished  from  the  velvet  grass. 
Curbing  the  stream,  this  stony  ridge 
May  serve  us  for  a  silvan  bridge ; 
For  here,  compell'd  to  disunite. 
Round  petty  isles  the  runnels  glide, 
And  chafing  off  their  puny  spite, 
The    shallow    murmurers   waste    their 
might, 
Yielding  to  footstep  free  and  light 
A  dry-shod  pass  from  side  to  side. 

II. 

Nay,  why  this  hesitating  pause  ? 
And,  Lucy,  as  thy  step  withdraws, 
Why  sidelong  eye  the  streamlet's  brim? 

Titan ia's  foot  without  a  slip. 
Like  thine,  though  timid,  light,  and  slim. 

From  stone  to  stone  might  safely  trip. 

Nor  risk  the  glow-worm  clasp  to  dip 
That  binds  her  slipper's  silken  rim. 
Or  trust  thy  lover^s  strength  :  nor  fear 

That  this  same  stalwart  arm  of  mine. 
Which  could  yon  oak^s  prone  trunk  up- 
rear, 
Shall  shrink  beneath  the  burden  dear 

Of  form  so  slender,  light,  and  fine. — 
So, — now,  the  danger  dared  at  last. 
Look  back,  and  smile  at  perils  past ! 

III. 

And  now  we  reach  the  favourite  glade. 
Paled  in  by  copsewood,  cliff, and  stone, 

Where  never  haisher  sounds  invade. 
To  break  affection's  whispering  tone^ 


Than  the  deep  breeze  that  wav«s  the 
shade, 

Than  the  small  brooklet's  feeble  moan. 
Come !  rest  thee  on  thy  wonted  seat ; 

Moss'd  is  the  stone,  the  turf  is  green, 
A  place  where  lovers  best  may  meet 

Who  would  not  that  their  love  be  seen. 
The  boughs,  that  dim  the  summer  sky, 
Shall  hide  us  from  each  lurking  spy. 

That  fain  would  spread  the  invidious 
tale. 
How  Lucv  of  the  lofty  eye, 
Noble  in  oirth,  in  fortimes  high, 
She  for  whom  lords  and  barons  sigh. 

Meets  her  poor  Arthur  in  the  dale. 

IV. 

How  deep  that  blush ! — ^how  deep  that 

sigh ! 
And  why  does  Lucy  shun  mine  eye  ? 
Is  it  because  that  crimson  draws 
Its  colour  firom  some  secret  cause. 
Some  hidden  movement  of  the  breast. 
She  would  not  that  her  Arthur  guess'd? 
O  !  quicker  far  is  lovers'  ken 
Than  the  dull  glance  of  common  men. 
And,  by  strange  sympathy,  can  spell 
The  thoughts  the  loved  one  will  not  tell ! 
And  mine,  in  Lucy's  blush,  saw  met 
The  hues  of  pleasure  and  regret ; 
Pride  mingled  in  the  sigh  Tier  voice. 
And  shared  with  Love  tlie  crimson 
glow; 
V/ell  pleased  that  thou  art  Arthurs 
choice. 
Yet  shamed  thine  own  is  placed  so 
low: 
Thou  tum'st  thy  self-confessing  cheek. 
As  if  to  meet  the  breeze's  cooling ; 
Then,  Lucy,  hear  thy  tutor  speak. 
For  Love,  too,  has  his  hours  of 
schooling. 
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V. 

Too  oft  my  anxious  eye  has  spied 
That  secret  grief  thou  fain  wouldst  hide, 
The  passing  pang  of  humbled  pride ; 
Too  oft,  when  through  the  splendid 
hall, 
The  load-star  of  each  heart  and  eye, 
My  fair  one  leads  the  glittering  ball. 
Will  her  stol'n  glance  on  Arthur  fall. 
With  such  a  blush  and  such  a  sigh ! 
Thou  wouldst  not  yield,  for  wealth  or 
rank. 
The  heart  thy  worth  and  beauty  won, 
Nor  leave  me  on  this  mossy  bank. 

To  meet  a  rival  on  a  throne  : 
Why,  then,  should  vain  repinings  rise^ 
That  to  thy  lover  fate  denies 
A  nobler  name,  a  wide  domain, 
A  Baron's  birth,  a  menial  train, 
Since  Heaven  assign'd  him,  for  his  part, 
A  lyre,  a  falchion,  and  a  heart? 

VI. 

My  sword — its  master  must  be  dumb ; 

But,  when  a  soldier  names  my  name, 

Approach,  my  Lucy  !  fearless  come. 

Nor  dread  to  hear  of  Arthur's  shame. 

My  heart — *mid  all  yon  courtly  crew, 

Of  lordly  rank  and  lofty  line. 
Is  there  to  love  and  honour  true. 
That  boasts  a  pulse  so  warm  as 
mine? 
They  praised  thy  diamonds'  lustre  rare — 
Match'd  with  thine  eyes,  I  thought  it 
faded ; 
They  praised  the  pearls  that  bound  thy 
hair— 
I  only  saw  the  locks  they  braided ; 


They  talk'd  of  wealthy  dower  and 

And  titles  of  hieh  birth  the  tok< 
I  thought  of  Luc3r^5  heart  and  haxi 

Nor   knew   the   sense  of  wha) 
spoken. 
And  yet,  if  rank'd  in  Fortune's  rol 

I  might  have  leam'd  tlieir  choic 
wise. 
Who  rate  the  dowet  above  the  sot 

And  Lucy's  diamonds  o'er  her  c 

VII. 

My  lyre — it  is  an  idle  toy. 

That  borrows  accents  not  its  ow 
Like  warbler  of  Colombian  sky. 

That  sings  but  in  a  mimic  tone. 
Ne'er  did  it  sound  o'er  sainted  wel 
Nor  boasts  it  aught  of  Border  spe! 
Its  strings  no  feudal  slogan  pour. 
Its  heroes  draw  no  broad  daymen 
No  shouting  clans  applauses  raise, 
Because  it  sung  their  fathers'  prais 
On  Scottish  moor,  or  English  dow 
It  ne'er  was  graced  with  feir  renov 
Nor  won, — best  meed  to  minstrel  tr 
One  favouring  smile   from  fair 

CLEUCH  ! 
By  one  poor  streamlet  sounds  its  t* 
And  heard  by  one  dear  maid  alone 

VIII. 

But,  if  thou  bid'st,  these  tones  shal! 
Of  errant  knight,  and  damozelle ; 
Of  the  dread  knot  a  Wizard  tied. 
In  punishment  of  maiden's  pride. 
In  notes  of  marvel  and  of  fear, 
That  best  may  charm  romantic  ear 


For  Lucy  loves, — like  Collins,  ill-starr'd  name  I 
Whose  lay's  requital  was  that  tardy  fame. 
Who  bound  no  laurel  round  his  living  head. 
Should  hang  it  o'er  his  monument  when  dead, — 
For  Lucy  loves  to  tread  enchanted  strand. 
And  thread,  like  him,  the  maze  of  Fairy  land ; 
Of  golden  battlements  to  view  the  gleam. 
And  slumber  soft  by  some  Elysian  stream  ; 
Such  lays  she  loves, — and,  such  my  Lucy's  choice. 
What  other  song  can  claim- her  Poet's  voice? 

•  The  Mocking  Bird. 
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CANTO  FIRST. 


I. 

Where  is  the  Maiden  of  mortal  strain, 
That   may  match   with   the   Baron  of 

Triermain  ? 
She  must  be  lovely,  and  constant,  and 

kind. 
Holy  and  pure,  and  humble  of  mind. 
Blithe  of  cheer,  and  gentle  of  mood, 
Courteous,  and  generous,  and  noble  of 

blood — 
Lovely  as  the  sun's  first  ray. 
When  itbreaks  the  clouds  of  an  Aprilday; 
Constant  and  true  as  the  widowrd  dove, 
Kind  as  a  minstrel  that  sings  of  love ; 
Pure  as  the  fountain  in  rocky  cave. 
Where  never  sunbeam  kiss'd  the  wave ; 
Humble  as  maiden  that  loves  in  vain, 
Holy  as  hermit's  vesper  strain  ; 
Gentle  as  breeze  that  but  whispers  and 

dies, 
Yet  blithe  as  the  light  leaves  that  danco 

in  its  sighs ; 
Courteous  as  monarch  the  mom  he  is 

crown'd. 
Generous  as  spring-dews  that  bless  the 

glad  ground  ; 
Noble  her  blood  as  the  currents  that  met 
In  the  veins  of  the  noblest  Plantagenet — 
Such  must  her  form  be,  her  mood,  and 

her  strain. 
That  shall  match  with  Sir  Roland  of 

Triermain. 

II. 

Sir  Roland  de  Vaux  he  hath  laid  him 

to  sleep, 
His  blood  it  was  fever'd,  his  breathing 

was  deep. 
He  had  been  pricking  against  the  Scot, 
The  foray  was  long,  and  the  skirmish  hot ; 
His  dinted  helm  and  his  buckler's  plight 


Bore  token  of  a  stubborn  fight. 

All  in  the  castle  must  hold  them  still. 
Harpers  must  lull  him  to  his  rest. 
With  the  slow  soft  tunes  he  loves  the  best, 
Till  sleep  sink  down  upon  his  breast, 

Like  the  dew  on  a  summer  hill. 

III. 

It  was  the  dawn  of  an  autumn  day  ; 
The  sim  was  struggling  with  frost-fog 

gray, 
That  like  a  silvery  crape  was  spread 
Round  Skiddaw's  dim  and  distant  head, 
And  faintly  gleam'd  each  painted  pane 
Of  the  lordly  halls  of  Triermain, 

When  Uiat  Baron  bold  awoke. 
Starting  he  woke,  and  loudly  did  call. 
Rousing  his  menials  in  bower  and  hall, 

While  hastily  he  spoke. 


IV. 


(( 


Hearken,  my  minstrels !  Which  of  ye  all 
Touch'd  his  harp  with  that  dying  fall, 

So  sweet,  so  soft,  so  faint. 
It  seem'd  an  angel's  whisper'd  call 

To  an  expiring  saint  ? 
And  hearken,  my  merry-men  !    What 
time  or  where 
Did  she  pass,  that  maid  with  her 
heavenly  brow, 
With  her  look  so  sweet  and  her  eyes  so 

fair, 
And  her  graceful  step  and  her  an^el  air. 
And  the  eagle  plume  in  her  dark-brown 
hair. 
That  pass'd  from  my  bower  e'en 
now  ! " 

V. 
Answer'd  him  Richard  de  Bretville ;  he 
Was  chief  of  the  Baron's  minstrelsy, — 
"  Silent,  noble  chieftain,  we 

Have  sat  since  midnight  close. 
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When  such  lulling  sounds  as  the  brook- 
let sings, 
Murmur'd  from  our  melting  strings, 
And  hush'd  you  to  repose. 
Had  a  harp-note  sounded  here, 
It  had  caught  my  watchful  ear, 
Although  it  fell  as  faint  and  shy 
As  bashful  maiden's  half-form  a  sigh, 
When  she  thinks  her  lover  near." 
Answer'd  Philip  of  Fasthwaite  tall. 
He  kept  guaid  in  the  outer-hall, — 
"  Since  at  eve  our  watch  took  post, 
Not  a  foot  has  thy  portal  cross  d  ; 

Else  had  I  heard  the  steps,  though 
low 
And  light  they  fell,  as  when  earth  receives. 
In  morn  of  frost*  the  wither'd  leaves, 
That  drop  when  no  winds  blow." — 

VI. 

"Then  come  thou  hither,  Henry,  my  page, 
Whom  I  saved  from  the  sack  of  Hermi- 
tage, 
When  that  dark  castle,  tower,  and  spire, 
Rose  to  the  skies  a  pile  of  fire, 

And   reddcn'd  all  the  Nine-stane 
Hill, 
And  the  shrieks  of  death,  that  wildly 

broke 
Through  devouring  flame  and  smother- 
ing smoke, 

Made  tlie  warrior's  heart -l)lood  chill. 
The  trustiest  thou  of  all  my  train, 
My  fleetest  cours^cr  thou  must  rein. 

And  ride  to  Lyulph's  tower. 
And  from  the  liaron  of  Triermain 

Greet  well  that  sage  of  power. 
He  is  sprung  from  Druid  sires. 
And  British  bards  that  tuned  their  lyres 
To  Arthur's  and  Pendragon's  jiraise, 
And  his  who  sleeps  at  Dunmailraise. 
Gifted  like  his  gifted  race. 
He  the  characters  can  trace, 
Graven  deep  in  elder  time 
Upon  Ilellvcllyn's  cliffs  sublime; 
Si^n  and  si<ril  well  doth  he  know. 
And  can  bode  of  weal  and  "«-oe. 
Of  kingdoms'  fall,  and  uitc  of  wars. 
From  mystic  dreams  and  course  of  stars. 
He  shall  tell  if  middle  earth 
To  that  enchanting  shape  gave  birth, 
Or  if  'twas  but  an  airy  thing. 


Such  as  fantastic  slumbers  bring.  I 

Framed  from  the  rainbow*s  varying  dye^  ; 
Or  fading  tints  of  western  skies. 
For,  by  the  blessed  rood  I  swear, 
If  that  fair  form  breathe  vital  air. 
No  other  maiden  by  my  side 
Shall  ever  rest  De  Vaux's  bride  !  ** 

VII. 

The  faithful  Page  he  mounts  his  steed,    | 
And  soon  he  cross'd  green  Irthing'smead, 
Dash'd  o'er  Kirkoswald*s  verdant  plain,  > 
And  Eden  barrd  his  course  in  vain.        ' 
He  pass'd  red  Penrith's  Table  Round, 
For  feats  of  chivalry  renown'd,  ' 

Left  Mayburgh's  mound  and  stones  of  i 
power,  I 

By  Druids  raised  in  magic  hour. 
And  traced  the  Eamont's  winding  way, 
Till  Ulfo's  lake  •  beneath  him  lay. 

VIII. 

Onward  he  rode,  the  pathMray  still 
Winding  betwixt  the  lake  and  hill ; 
Till,  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock. 
Struck  from  its  base  by  lightning  shock, 

He  saw  the  hoary  Sage  : 
The  silver  moss  and  lichen  twned. 
With  fern  and  deer-hair  clieck'd  and 
lined, 

A  cushion  fit  for  age ; 
And  o'er  him  shook  the  aspin-tree^ 
A  restless  rustling  canopy. 
Then  sprung  young  Henry  from  his  sclle. 

And  greeted  Lyulph  grave. 
And  then  his  master's  tale  did  tell. 

And  then  for  counsel  crave. 
The  Man  of  Years  mused  long  and  deep, 
Of  time's  lost  treasures  taking  keep, 
And  then,  as  rousing  from  a  sleep. 

His  solemn  answer  gave. 

IX. 

"  That  maid  is  bom  of  middle  earth, 

And  may  of  man  be  won. 
Though  there  have  glided  since  her  birth 

Five  hundre<l  years  and  one. 
But  Where's  the  Knight  in  all  the  north. 
That  dare  the  adventure  follow  forth. 
So  perilous  to  knightly  worth. 

In  the  valley  of  St.  John  ? 

*  Ulswater. 
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Listen,  youth,  to  what  I  tell, 
And  bind  it  on  thy  memory  well ; 
Nor  muse  that  I  commence  the  rhyme 
Far  distant  *mid  the  w^recks  of  time. 
The  mystic  tale,  by  bard  and  sage, 
Is  handed  down  from  Merlin's  age. 

X. 

"King  Arthur  has  ridden  from  merry 
Carlisle, 

When  Pentecost  was  o*er  : 
He  joumey'd  like  errant-knigh  t  the  while, 
And  sweetly  the  summer  sun  did  smile 

On  mountain,  moss,  and  moor. 
Above  his  solitary  track 
Rose  Glaramara*s  ridgy  back, 
Amid  whose  yawning  gulfs  the  sun 
Cast  umber*d  radiance  red  and  dun. 
Though  never  sunbeam  could  discern 
The  surface  of  that  sable  tarn, 
In  whose  black  mirror  you  may  spy 
The  stars,  while  noontide  lights  the  sky. 
The  gallant  King  he  skirted  still 
The  margin  of  that  mighty  hill ; 
Rock  upon  rocks  incumbent  hung, 
And  torrents,  down  the  gullies  flung, 
JoinM  the  rude  river  that  brawl'd  on, 
Kecoiling  now  from  crag  and  stone. 
Now  diving  deep  from  human  ken, 
And  raving  down  its  darksome  glen. 
The  Monarch  judged  this  desert  wild. 
With  such  romantic  ruin  piled. 
Was  theatre  by  Nature's  nand 
For  feat  of  high  achievement  planned. 

XI. 

"  O  rather  he  chose,  that  Monarch  bold, 

On  vent'rous  quest  to  ride, 
In  plate  and  mail,  by  wood  and  wold. 
Than,  with  ermine  trapp'd  and  cloth  of 
gold, 

In  princely  bower  to  bide  ; 
The  bursting  crash  of  a  foeman*s  spear, 

As  it  shiver'd  against  his  mail, 
Was  merrier  music  to  his  ear 

Than  courtier's  whispcr'd  tale: 
And  the  clash  of  Caliburn  more  dear. 

When  on  the  hostile  casque  it  rung, 
Than  all  the  lays 
To  their  monarch's  praise 

That  the  harpers  of  Reged  sung. 


He  loved  better  to  rest  by  wood  or  river. 
Than  in  bower  of   his  bride.    Dame 

Guencver, 
For  he  left  that  lady  so  lovely  of  cheer, 
To  follow  adventures  of  danger  an<l  fear : 
And   the    frank-hearted   Monarch   full 

little  did  wot, 
That  she  smiled,  in  his  absence,  on 

brave  Lancelot. 

XII. 

"  He  rode,  till  over  down  and  dell 
The  shade  more  broad  and  deeper  fell ; 
And  though  around  the  mountain's  head 
Flow'd  streams  of  purple,  and  gold,  and 

refl. 
Dark  at  the  base,  unblest  by  beam, 
Frown'd  the  black  rocks,  and  roar'd  the 

stream. 
With  toil  the  King  his  way  pursued 
By  lonely  Threlkeld's  waste  and  wood, 
Till  on  his  course  obliquely  shone 
The  narrow  valley  of  Saint  JOHX, 
Down  sloping  to  the  western  sky. 
Where  lingering  sunbeams  love  to  lie. 
Right  glad  to  feel  those  beams  again. 
The  King  drew  up  his  charger's  rein ; 
With  gauntlet  raised  he  screened  his  sight. 
As  dazzled  with  the  level  light. 
And,  from  beneath  his  glove  of  mail, 
Scann'd  at  his  ease  the  lovely  vale. 
While  'gainst  the  sun  his  armour  bright 
Gleam'd  ruddy  like  the  beacon's  light. 

XIII. 

"  Paled  in  by  many  a  loity  hill. 
The  narrow  dale  lay  smooth  and  still, 
And,  down  its  verdant  bosom  led, 
A  winding  brooklet  found  its  bed. 
But,  midmost  of  the  vale,  a  mound 
Arose  with  airy  turrets  crown' d, 
Buttress,  and  rampire's  circling  bound, 

And  mighty  keep  and  tower  ; 
Seem'd  some  primeval  giant's  hand 
The  castle's  massive  walls  had  j^lann'd, 
A  ponderous  bulwark  to  wiilistand 

Ambitious  Nimrod's  power. 
Above  the  moated  entrance  slung. 
The    balanced    drawbridge    trembling 
hung, 

As  jealous  of  a  foe ; 
Wicket  of  oak,  as  iron  hard, 
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With  iron  studded,  clench'd,  and  barred, 
And  prong'd  portcullis,  join'd  to  guard 

The  gloomy  pass  below. 
But  the  gray  walls  no  banners  crown* d, 
Upon  the  watch-tower's  airy  round 
No  warder  stood  his  horn  to  sound, 
No  guard  Ijeside  the  bridge  was  found, 
And,  where  the  Gothic  gateway  frown'd, 

Glanced  neither  bill  nor  bow. 

XIV. 

"Beneath  the  castle's  gloomy  pride, 
In  ample  round  did  Arthur  ride 
Three  times  ;  nor  living  thing  he  spied, 

Nor  heard  a  living  sound, 
Save  that,  awakening  from  her  dream, 
The  owlet  now  began  to  scream. 
In  concert  with  the  rushing  stream, 

That  wash'd  the  battled  mound. 
He  lighted  from  his  goodly  steed. 
And  he  left  him  to  graze  on  bonk  and 

mead  ; 
And  slowly  he  climb'd  the  narrow  way, 
That  reached  the  entrance  grim  and  gray. 
And  he  stood  the  outward  arch  below, 
And  his  bugle-horn  prepared  to  blow. 

In  summons  blithe  and  bold, 
Deeming  to  rouse  from  iron  sleep 
The  guardian  of  this  dismal  Keep, 

Which  well  he  guess'd  the  hold 
Of  wizard  stern,  or  goblin  gnm, 
Or  pagan  of  gigantic  limb. 

The  tyrant  of  the  wold. 

XV. 

"  The  ivory  bugle's  golden  tip 

Twice  touch'd  the  Monarch's  manly  lip. 

And  twice  his  hand  withdrew. 
— Think  not  but  Arthur'she  art  was  good! 
H  is  shield  was  cross'd  by  the  ble-sed  rood. 
Had  a  pagan  host  before  him  stood. 

He  had  charged  them  through  and 
through ; 
Yet  the  silence  of  that  ancient  place 
Sunk  on  his  heart,  and  he  paused  a  space 

Ere  yet  his  horn  he  blew. 
But,  instant  as  its  'larum  rung, 
The  castle  gate  was  open  flung, 
Portcullis  rose  with  crashing  groan 
Full  harshly  up  its  groove  of  stone  ; 
The  balance-beams  obey'd  the  blast, 
And  down  the  trembling  drawbridge 
cast ; 
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The  vaulted  arch  before  him  Uy. 
With  nought  to  bar  the  gloonnr  waf. 
And  onward  Arthur  paced,  with  hud 
On  Calibum's  resistless  hnmd. 

XVI. 

"  A  hundred  torches,  flashing  brigh^ 
Dispell'd  at  once  the  gloomy  ni^t 

That  lour'd  along;  the  walls, 
And  show'd  the  King^s  astonish'd  siglit 

The  inmates  of  the  halls. 
Nor  wizard  stem,  nor  goblin  grim. 
Nor  eiant  huge  of  form  and  limb^ 

Nor  heathen  knight,  was  there ; 
But  the  cressets,  which  odours  flung  alol^ 
Show'd  by  their  yellow  light  and  soft, 

A  band  of  damsels  fair. 
Onward  they  came,  like  summer  ware 

That  dances  to  the  shore ; 
An  hundred  voices  welcome  gave, 

And  welcome  o'er  and  o  cr  ! 
An  hundred  lovely  hands  assail 
The  bucklers  of  the  monarch's  mail. 
And  busy  labour*d  to  unhasp 
Rivet  of  steel  and  iron  clasp. 
One  wrapp'd  him  in  a  mantle  fair. 
And  one  flung  odours  on  his  hair; 
His  short  curl'd  ringlets  one  smooth*d 

down, 
One  wreathM  them  with  a  myrtle  crowm. 
A  bride  upon  her  wedding-day. 
Was  tended  ne'er  by  troop  so  gay. 

XVII. 

"  Loud  laugh'd  they  all, — the  King,  in 

vain, 
With  questions  task'd  the  giddy  train ; 
Let  him  entreat,  or  crave,  or  call, 
'Twas  one  reply, — loud  laugh'd  they  aH 
Then  o'er  him  mimic  chains  they  flmg^ 
Framed  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring. 
While  some  their  gentle  force  nmte. 
Onward  to  drag  the  wondering  knight, 
Some,  bolder,  urge  his  pace  with  blowi^ 
Dealt  with  the  lily  or  tne  rose. 
Behind  him  were  in  triumph  borne 
The  warlike  arms  he  late  had  worn. 
Four  of  the  train  combined  to  rear 
The  terrors  of  TintadgePs  spear ; 
Two,  laughing  at  their  lack  of  stresfith, 
DnLgg'd  Calibum  in  cambroiu  kogui ; 
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^hile  she  aped  a  martial  stride, 
on  her  brows  the  helmet's  pride ; 
cream'd,  'twixt  laughter  and  sur- 
prise, 

its  depth  o'erwhelm  her  eyes, 
evcl-shout,  and  triumph-song, 
aily  march'd  the  giddy  throng. 

XVIII. 

agh  many  a  gallery  and  hall 
sd,  I  ween,  their  royal  thrall ; 
jth,  beneath  a  fair  arcade 
narch  and  song  at  once  they  staid, 
lest  maiden  of  the  band, 
he  lovely  maid  was  scarce  eigh- 
teen,) 

,  with  imposing  air,  her  hand, 
verent  silence  did  command, 
1  entrance  of  their  Queen, 
ey  were  mute. — But  as  a  glance 
teal  on  Arthur's  countenance 
:wilder'd  with  surprise, 
mother'd  mirth  again  'gan  speak, 
ily  dimpled  chin  and  cheek, 
id  laughter-lighted  eyes. 

XIX. 

ittributes  of  those  high  days 
nly  live  in  minstrel-lays ; 
iture,  now  exhausted,  still 
len  profuse  of  good  and  ilL 
:h  was  gigantic,  valour  high, 
isdom  soar'd  beyond  the  sky, 
iauty  had  such  matchless  beam 
Its  not  now  a  lover's  dream, 
n  in  that  romantic  age, 
s'er  were  such  charms  by  mortal 
seen, 

hur's  dazzled  eyes  engage, 
forth  on  that  enchanted  stage, 
littering  train  of  maid  and  page, 
ivanced  the  castle's  Queen  ! 
up  the  hall  she  slowly  pass'd, 
rk  eye  on  the  King  she  cast, 
lat  flash'd  expression  strong  ; 
nger  dwelt  that  lingering  look, 
eek  the  livelier  colour  took, 
arce  the  shame-faced  King  could 
brook 

le  gaze  that  lasted  long. 
,  who  had  that  look  espied, 
kindling  passion  strove  with  pride. 


Had  whisper'd,  *  Prince,  beware  ! 
From  the  chafed  tiger  rend  the  prey. 
Rush  on  the  lion  when  at  bay. 
Bar  the  fell  dragon's  blighted  way. 
But  shun  that  lovely  snare  !  — 

XX. 

"  At  once,  that  inward  strife  suppress 'd. 
The  dame  approach'd  her  warlike  guest, 
With  greeting  in  that  fair  degree, 
Where  female  pride  and  courtesy 
Are  blended  with  such  passing  art 
As  awes  at  once  and  charms  the  heart 
A  courtly  welcome  first  she  gave, 
Then  of  his  goodness  *gan  to  crave 

Construction  fair  and  true 
Of  her  light  maidens*  idle  mirth. 
Who  drew  from  lonely  glens  their  birth, 
Nor  knew  to  pay  to  stranger  worth 

And  dignity  their  due  ; 
And  then  she  pray'd  that  he  would  rest 
That  night  her  castle's  honour'd  guest. 
The  Monarch  meetly  thanks  express'd ; 
The  banquet  rose  at  her  behest. 
With  lay  and  tale,  and  laugh  and  jest, 

Apace  the  evening  flew. 

XXI. 

"  The  lady  sate  the  Monarch  by, 
Now  in  her  turn  abash'd  and  shy, 
And  with  indifference  seem'd  to  hear 
The  toys  he  whisper'd  in  her  ear. 
Her  bearing  modest  was  and  fair. 
Yet  shadows  of  constraint  were  there. 
That  show'd  an  over-cautious  care 

Some  inward  thought  to  hide  ; 
Oft  did  she  pause  in  full  reply, 
And  oft  cast  down  her  large  dark  eye. 
Oft  check'd  the  soft  voluptuous  sigh, 

That  heav'd  her  bosom's  pride. 
Slight  symptoms  these,  but  shepherds 

know 
How  hot  the  mid-day  sun  shall  glow. 

From  the  mist  of  morning  sky ; 
And  so  the  wily  Monarch  guess'd. 
That  this  assum'd  restraint  express'd 
More  ardent  passions  in  the  breast, 

Than  ventured  to  the  eye. 
Closer  he  press' d,  while  beakers  rang. 
While  maidens  laugh'd  and  minstrels- 
sang. 
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Still  closer  to  her  ear^ 
But  why  pursue  the  common  tale  ? 
Or  wherefore  show  how  knights  prevail 

When  ladies  dare  to  hear  ? 
Or  wherefore  trace,   from  what  slight 

cause 
Its  source  one  tyrant  passion  draws. 

Till,  mastering  all  within, 
Where  lives  the  man  that  has  not  tried, 
How  mirth  can  into  folly  glide, 

And  folly  into  sin  ! " 

CANTO   SECOND. 

^gnlp^'s  Sale  rontimttb. 
I. 

"  Another  day,  another  day. 
And  yet  another,  glides  away  ! 
The  Saxon  stern,  the  pagan  Dane, 
Maraud  on  Britain's  shores  again. 
Arthur,  of  Christendom  the  ffowcr, 
Lies  loitering  in  a  lady's  bower  ; 
The  horn,  that  focmen  wont  to  fear. 
Sounds  but  to  wake  the  Cumbrian  deer, 
And  Calibum,  the  British  pride, 
Hangs  useless  by  a  lover's  side. 


ir. 
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Another  day,  another  day, 
And  yet  another,  glides  away. 
Heroic  plans  in  pleasure  drown'd, 
He  thinks  not  of  the  Table  Round  ; 
In  lawless  love  dissolved  his  life. 
He  thinks  not  of  his  beauteous  wife  : 
Better  he  loves  to  snatch  a  flower 
From  bosom  of  his  paramour. 
Than  from  a  Saxon  knight  to  wrest 
The  honours  of  his  heathen  crest ; 
Better  to  wreathe,  'mid  tresses  brown. 
The  heron's  plume  her  hawk  struck  down, 
Than  o'er  the  altar  give  to  flow 
The  banners  of  a  Paynim  foe. 
Thus,  week  by  week,  and  day  by  day. 
His  life  inglorious  glides  away; 
But  she,  that  soothes  his  dream,  with  fear 
Beholds  his  hour  of  waking  near. 

III. 

"  Much  force  have  mortal  charms  to  stay 
Our  peace  in  Virtues  toilsome  way  ; 


But  Guendolen's  might  far  outshine 
Each  maid  of  merely  mortal  line. 
Her  mother  was  of  human  birth. 
Her  sire  a  Genie  of  the  earth. 
In  days  of  old  deem'd  to  preside 
O'er  lovers'  wiles  and  beauty*8  pride^ 
By  youths  and  virgins  worshipp  d  lon|^ 
With  festive  dance  and  choral  son^ 
Till,  when  the  cross  to  Britain  came^ 
On  heathen  altars  died  the  flame. 
Now,  deep  in  Wastdale  solitude. 
The  downfall  of  his  rights  he  rued. 
And,  born  of  his  resentment  heir. 
He  train'd  to  guile  that  lady  fair, 
To  sink  in  slothful  sin  and  shame 
The  champions  of  the  Christian  name. 
Well  skill  d  to  keep  vain  thoughts  alive^ 
And  all  to  promise,  nought  to  give, 
The  timid  youth  had  hope  in  store, 
The  bold  and  pressing  gaun*d  no  more. 
As  wilder'd  children  leave  their  home^ 
After  the  rainbow's  arch  to  roam. 
Her  lovers  barter'd  fair  esteem. 
Faith,  fame,  and  honour,  for  a  dream. 

IV. 

"  Her  sire's  soft  arts  the  soul  to  tame 
She  practised  thus — till  Arthur  came; 
Then,  frail  humanity  had  part. 
And  all  the  mother  claimed  her  heart 
Forgot  each  rule  her  father  gave. 
Sunk  from  a  princess  to  a  slave. 
Too  late  must  Guendolen  deplore. 
He,  that  has  all,  can  hope  no  more ! 
Now  must  she  see  her  lover  strain. 
At  every  turn,  her  feeble  chain  ; 
Watch,  to  new-bind  each  knot,  and shxink 
To  view  each  fast -decaying  link. 
Art  she  invokes  to  Nature  s  aid, 
Her  vest  to  zone,  her  locks  to  braid ; 
Each  varied  pleasure  heard  her  call. 
The  feast,  the  tourney,  and  the  ball : 
Her  storied  lore  she  next  applies. 
Taxing  her  mind  to  aid  her  eyes ; 
Now  more  than  mortal  wise,  and  then 
In  female  softness  sunk  again  ; 
Now,  raptured,  with  each  wish  com* 

plying. 
With  feign'd  reluctance  now  denying; 
Each  charm  she  varied,  to  retain 
A  varying  heart — ^and  all  in  vain  f 
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V. 


« 


Thus  in  the  garden's  narrow  bound, 
Flank'd  by  some  castle's  Gothic  round, 
Fain  would  the  artist's  skill  provide, 
The  limits  of  his  realms  to  hide. 
The  walks  in  labyrinths  he  twines. 
Shade  after  shade  with  skill  combines. 
With  many  a  varied  flowery  knot. 
And  copse,  and  arbour,  decks  the  spot. 
Tempting  the  hasty  foot  to  stay, 

And  linger  on  the  lovely  way 

Vain  art !  vain  hope  !  'tis  fruitless  all  I 
At  length  we  reach  the  bounding  wall. 
And,  sick  of  flower  and  trim-dress'd  tree. 
Long  for  rough  glades  and  forest  free. 


VI. 


« 


Three  summer  months  had  scantly 
flo\»'n. 

When  Arthur,  in  embarra.ss'd  tone. 
Spoke  of  his  liegemen  and  his  throne  ; 
Said,  all  too  long  had  been  his  stay, 
And  duties,  whicll  a  Monarch  sway. 
Duties,  unknown  to  humbler  men. 
Must  tear  her  knight  from  Guendolen. — 
She  listen'd  silently  the  while. 
Her  mood  express'd  in  bitter  smile ; 
Beneath  her  eye  must  Arthur  quail, 
And  oft  resume  the  untinish'd  tale. 
Confessing,  by  his  downcast  eye, 
The  wronj^  he  sought  to  justify. 
lie  ceasc(i.    A  moment  mute  she  gazed, 
And  then  her  looks  to  heaven  she  raised ; 
One  palm  her  temples  veil'd,  to  hide 
The  tear  that  sprung  in  spite  of  pride ; 
The  other  for  an  instant  press'd 
The  foldings  of  her  silken  vest ! 

VII. 

"  At  her  reproachful  sign  and  look, 
The  hint  the  Monarch's  conscience  took. 
Eager  he  spoke — *  No,  lady,  no  ! 
Deem  not  of  British  Arthur  so, 
Nor  think  he  can  deserter  prove 
To  the  dear  pledge  of  mutual  love. 
I  swear  by  sceptre  and  by  sword. 
As  belted  knight  and  Britain's  lord. 
That  if  a  boy  shall  claim  my  care. 
That  boy  is  bom  a  kingdom's  heir ; 
But,  if  a  maiden  Fate  allows, 
To  choose  that  maid  a  fitting  spouse, 


A  summer-day  in  lists  shall  strive 
My  knights, — the  bravest  knights  alive, — 
And  he,  the  best  and  bravest  tried. 
Shall  Arthur's  daughter  claim  for  bride.* 
He  spoke,  with  voice  resolved  and  high — 
The  lady  deign'd  him  not  reply. 

VIII. 

"  At  dawn  of  morn,  ere  on  the  brake 
His  matins  did  a  warbler  make. 
Or  stirr'd  his  wing  to  brush  away 
A  single  dewdrop  from  the  spray. 
Ere  yet  a  sunbeam,  through  the  mist. 
The  castle-battlements  had  kiss'd. 
The  gates  revolve,  the  drawbridge  falls, 
And  Arthur  sallies  from  the  walls. 
DofT'd  his  soft  garb  of  Persia's  loom. 
And  steel  from  spur  to  hclmct-plume. 
His  Lybian  steed  full  proudly  trode, 
And  joyful  neigh'd  beneath  his  load. 
The  Monarch  gave  a  passing  sigh 
To  penitence  and  pleasures  by, 
When,  lo  !  to  his  astonish'd  ken 
Appear 'd  the  form  of  Guendolen. 

IX. 

"  Beyond  the  outmost  wall  she  stood, 
Attired  like  huntress  of  the  wood  : 
Sandall'd  her  feet,  her  ankles  bare, 
And  eagle-plumage  deck'd  her  hair  ; 
Firm  was  her  look,  her  bearing  bold. 
And  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  gold. 
*  Thou  goest ! '  she  said,  *and  ne'er  again 
Must  we  two  meet,  in  joy  or  pain. 
Full  fain  would  I  this  hour  delay. 
Though  weak  the  wish— yet  wilt  thou 

stay? 
— No !  thou  look'st  forward.     Still  at- 
tend,— 
Part  we  like  lover  and  like  friend.  * 
She  raised  the  cup — *  Not  this  the  juice 
The  sluggish  vines  of  earth  produce ; 
Pledge  we,  at  parting,  in  the  draught 
Which    Genii    love ! ' — she    said    and 

quaff 'd  ; 
And  strange  unwonted  lustres  fly 
From  her  flush'd  cheek  and  sparkling  eye. 

X. 

"The  courteous  Monarch  bent  him  low. 
And,  stooping  down  from  saddlebow. 
Lifted  the  cup,  in  act  to  drink. 
A  drop  escaped  the  goblet's  brink — 
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Intense  as  liquid  fire  from  hell, 
Upon  the  chargers  neck  it  fell. 
Screamini^  with  agony  and  fright, 
He  bolle<l  twenty  feet  upright — 
— The  peasant  still  can  show  the  dint, 
Where  liis  houfs  lighted  on  the  Hint. — 
From  Arthur  s  liand  the  goblet  new, 
Scattering  a  slinwer  of  fiery  dew, 
That  burn'«i  and  l>lighted  where  it  fell ! 
The  frantic  steed  riish'd  up  the  dell, 
As  whistles  from  the  bow  tlie  reetl ; 
Nor  bit  nor  rein  could  check  his  speed. 

Until  he  gain'd  the  hill  ; 
Then  breath  and  sinew  fliil'd  apace, 
And,  reeling  from  the  desperate  race, 

He  stood,  exhausted,  still. 
The  Monarch,  breatldess  and  amazed, 

Back  on  the  fatal  castle  gazed 

Nor  tower  nor  donjon  could  he  spy. 
Darkening  against  the  morning  sky  ; 
But,  on  the  spot  where  once  they  frown'd. 
The  lonely  streamlet  brnwl'd  around 
A  tufted  knoll,  where  dimly  shone 
Fragments  of  rock  and  rifted  stone. 
Musing  on  this  strange  hap  the  while, 
The  king  wends  back  to  fair  Carlisle  ; 
And  cares,  that  cumber  royal  sway, 
Wore  memory  of  the  past  away. 

XI. 

"Full  fifteen  years,  and  more,  were  sped, 
Each  brought  new  wreaths  to  Arthur's 

head. 
Twelve  bloody  fields,  with  glory  fought. 
The  Saxons  to  subjection  brought : 
Rython,  the  mighty  giant,  slain 
By  his  good  brand,  relieved  Bretagne: 
The  Pii:tish  Gillamore  in  fight. 
And  Roman  Lucius,  own'd  his  might ; 
And    wide   were    through    the    world 

renown'd 
The  glories  of  his  Table  Round. 
Each  knight,  who  sought  adventurous 

fame. 
To  the  bold  court  of  Britain  came. 
And  all  who  suffcr'd  causeless  wrong, 
From  tyrant  proud,  or  faitour  strong. 
Sought  Arthur's  presence  to  complain. 
Nor  there  for  aid  in)i)lored  in  vain. 

XIT. 

"Forthis  the  King,  with  pomp  and  pride. 
Held  solemn  court  at  W'hitsuntide, 


And  summonM  Prince  and  Pee 
All  who  owed  homage  for  their  la 
Or  who  craved   knighthood   froi 

hand. 
Or  who  had  succour  to  demand. 

To  come  from  far  and  near. 
At  such  high  tide,  were  glee  and  g; 
Mingled  with  feats  of  martial  fiune. 
For  many  a  stranger  champion  cam* 

In  lists  to  break  a  spear ; 
And  not  a  knight  of  Arthur's  host. 
Save  that  he  trode  some  foreign  coas 
But  at  this  feast  of  Pentecost 

Before  him  must  appear. 
Ah,  Minstrels!  when  tne  Table  Roue 
Arose,  with  all  its  warriors  crown*d. 
There  was  a  theme  for  bards  to  sound 

In  triumph  to  their  string  ! 
Five  hundred  years  are  past  and  gene. 
But  time  shall  draw  his  dying  groan, 
Ere  he  behold  the  British  throne 

Begirt  with  such  a  ring ! 

XIID 

"The  heralds  named  the  appointed  spot. 
As  Caerleon  or  Camclot, 

Or  Carlisle  fair  and  free. 
At  Penrith,  now,  the  feast  was  set. 
And  in  fair  Eamont's  vale  were  met 

The  flower  of  Chivalry. 
There  Galaad  sate  with  manly  grace, 
Yet  maiden  meekness  in  his  face; 
There  Morolt  of  the  iron  mace. 

And  love-lorn  Tristrem  there : 
And  Dinadam  with  lively  glance. 
And  Lanval  with  the  fairy  lance, 
And  Mordred  with  his  look  askance, 

Brunor  and  Bevidere. 
Why  should  I  tell  of  numbers  more  ? 
Sir  Cay,  Sir  Bannier,  and  Sir  Bore, 

Sir  Carodac  the  keen. 
The  gentle  Gawain*s  courteous  lore. 
Hector  de  Mares  and  Pellinore, 
And  Lancelot,  that  ever  more 

Looked  stol'n-wise  on  the  Queen. 

XIV. 

"  W^hen  wine  and  mirth  did  most  abound. 
And  harpers  play'd  their  blythest  round, 
A  shrilly  trumpet  shook  the  ground, 
And  marshals  clear'd  the  ring ; 
A  maiden,  on  a  palfrey  whiter 
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Heading  a  band  of  damsels  bright. 
Paced  through  the  circle,  to  alight 

And  kneel  before  the  King. 
Arthur,  with  strong  emotion,  saw 
Her  graceful  boldness  check'd  by  awe, 
Her  dress  like  huntress  of  the  wold, 
Her  bow  and  baldric  trapp'd  with  gold. 
Her  sandall'd  feet,  her  ankles  bare, 
And  the  eagle-plume  that  deck'd  her  hair. 

Graceful  her  veil  she  backward  flung 

The  King,  as  from  his  seat  he  sprung, 

Almost  cried,  *  Guendolen ! ' 
But  'twas  a  face  more  frank  and  wild. 
Betwixt  the  woman  and  the  child, 
Where  less  of  magic  beauty  smiled 

Than  of  the  race  of  men  ; 
And  in  the  forehead's  haughty  grace, 
The  lines  of  Britain's  ro^i  race, 

Pendragon's,you  might  ken. 

XV. 

"  Faltering,  yet  gracefully  she  said — 
'  Great  Prince !  behold  an  orphan  maid, 
In  her  departed  mother's  name, 
A  father's  vow'd  protection  claim  ! 
The  vow  was  sworn  in  desert  lone. 
In  the  deep  valley  of  St.  John.' 
At  once  the  King  the  suppliant  raised. 
And  kiss'd  her  brow,  her  beauty  praised ; 
His  vow,  he  said,  should  well  be  kept. 
Ere  in  the  sea  the  sun  was  dipp'd, — 
Then,  conscious,  glanced  upon  his  queen ; 
But  she,  unruffled  at  the  scene 
Of  human  frailty,  construed  mild, 
Look'd  upon  Lancelot  and  smiled. 

XVI. 

"  *  Up !  up  !  each  knight  of  gallant  crest 

Tai<e  buckler,  spear,  and  brand ! 
He  that  to-day  shall  bear  him  best, 

Shall  win  my  Gyneth's  hand. 
And  Arthur's  daughter,  when  a  bride, 

Shall  bring  a  noble  dower  ; 
Both  fair  St  rath -Clyde  and  Reged  wide, 

And  Carlisle  town  and  tower.' 
Then  might  you  hear  each  valiant  knight, 

I'o  page  and  squire  that  cried, 
'  Bring  my  armour  bright,  and  my  courser 

wight : 
'Tis  not  each  day  that  a  warrior's  might 

May  win  a  royal  bride.' 


Then  cloaks  and  caps  of  maintenance 

In  haste  aside  they  fling ; 
The  helmets  glance,  and  gleams  the  lance. 

And  the  steel-weaved  hauberks  ring. 
Small  care  had  they  of  their  peacefiil 
array. 

They  might  gather  it  that  wolde  ; 
For  brake  and  bramble  glittcr'd  gay, 

With  pearls  and  cloth  of  gold. 

XVII. 

"Within  trumpet  sound  of  the  Table 
Round 

Were  fifty  champions  free. 
And  they  all  arise  to  fight  that  prize, — 

They  all  arise  but  three. 
Nor  love's  fond  troth,  ncr  wedlock's  oath, 

One  gallant  could  withhold. 
For  priests  will  allow  of  a  broken  vow, 

For  penance  or  for  gold. 
But  sigh  and  glance  from  ladies  bright 

Among  the  troop  were  thrown, 
To  plead  their  right,  and  true-love  plight, 

And  'plain  of  honour  flown. 
The  knights  they  busied  them  so  &st, 

With  buckling  spur  and  belt, 
That  sigh  and  look,  by  ladies  cast, 

Were  neither  seen  nor  felt. 
From  pleading,  or  upbraiding  glance, 

Each  gallant  turns  aside. 
And  only  thought,  '  If  speeds  my  lance, 

A  queen  becomes  my  bride ! 
She  has  fairStrath-Clyde,and  Reged  wide, 

And  Carlisle  tower  and  town  ; 
She  is  the  loveliest  maid,  beside, 

That  ever  heir'd  a  crown.' 
So  in  haste  their  coursers  they  bestride, 

And  strike  their  visors  down. 

XVIII. 

"  The  champions,  arm'd  in  martial  sort. 

Have  throng'd  into  the  list. 
And  but  three  knights  of  Arthur's  coort 

Are  from  the  tourney  miss'd. 
And  still  these  lovers'  fame  survives 

For  faith  so  constant  shown, — 
There  were  two  who  loved  their  nei^- 
bours'  wives, 

And  one  who  loved  his  own. 
The  first  was  Lancelot  de  Lac, 

The  second  Tristrev  bold, 
The  third  was  valiant  Carodac, 

Who  won  the  cup  of  gold. 
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What  time,  of  all  King  Arthur's  crew, 

(Thereof  came  jeer  and  laugh, ) 
He,  as  the  mate  of  lady  true, 

Alone  the  cup  could  quaff. 
Though  envy's  tongue  would  fain  surmise, 

That,  but  for  very  shame, 
Sir  Carodac,  to  fight  that  prize. 

Had  given  both  cup  and  dame  ; 
Yet,  since  but  one  of  that  fair  court 

Was  true  to  wedlock's  shrine, 
Brand  him  who  will  with  base  report, — 

He  shall  be  free  from  mine. 

XIX. 

**  Now  caracolM  the  steeds  in  air. 
Now  plumes  and  pennons  wanton'd  fair, 
As  all  around  the  lists  so  wide 
In  panoply  the  champions  ride. 
King  Arthur  saw,  with  startled  eye, 
The  flower  of  chivalry  march  by, 
The  bulwark  of  the  Christian  creed. 
The  kingdom's  shield  in  hour  of  need. 
Too  late  he  thought  him  of  the  woe 
Might  from  their  civil  conflict  flow ; 
For  well  he  knew  they  would  not  part 
Till  cold  was  many  a  gallant  heart 
His  hasty  vow  he  gan  to  rue. 
And  Gyncth  then  apart  he  drew ; 
To  her  his  leading-staff  resign'd. 
But  added  caution  grave  and  kind. 

XX. 

"  *Thou  see'st,  my  child,  as  promise- 
bound, 
I  bid  the  trump  for  tourney  sound. 
Take  thou  my  warder,  as  the  queen 
And  umpire  of  the  martial  scene  ; 
But  mark  thou  this:— as  Beauty  bright 
Is  polar  star  to  valiant  knight. 
As  at  her  word  his  sword  he  draws. 
His  fairest  guerdon  her  applause. 
So  gentle  maid  should  never  ask 
Of  knighthood  vain  and  dangerous  task ; 
And  Beauty's  eyes  should  ever  be 
Like  the  twin  stars  that  soothe  the  sea. 
And  Beauty's  breath  shall  whisper  peace. 
And  bid  the  stonn  of  battle  cease. 
I  tell  thee  this,  lest  all  too  far 
These  knights  ui^e  tourney  into  war. 
Blithe  at  fie  trumpet  let  them  go. 
And  fairly  coimter  blow  for  blow; — 


No  striplings  these,  who  succour  need 
For  a  razed  helm  or  falling  steed. 
But,  Gyneth,  when  the  strife  grows  warm, 
And  threatens  death  or  deadly  harm. 
Thy  sire  entreats,  thy  king  commands, 
Thou  drop  the  warder  from  thy  hands. 
Trust  thou  thy  father  with  thy  fate. 
Doubt  not  he  choose  thee  fitting  mate ; 
Nor  be  it  said,  through  Gyneth  s  pride 
A  rose  of  Arthur's  chaplet  died.* 

XXI. 

"  A  proud  and  discontented  glow 
O'ershadowM  Gyneth's  brow  of  snow ; 
She  put  the  warder  by : — 

*  Reserve  thy  boon,  my  liege,*  she  said, 
'  Thus  chaffcr'd  down  and  limited. 
Debased  and  narrow'd  for  a  maid 

Of  less  degree  than  I. 
No  petty  chief,  but  holds  his  heir 
At  a  more  honour'd  price  and  rare 

Than  Britain's  King  holds  me ! 
Although  the  sun-bum'd  maid,  for  dower. 
Has  but  her  father's  rugged  tower. 

His  barren  hill  andlee.' 
King  Arthur  swore,    'By  crown  and 

sword, 
As  belted  knight  and  Britain's  lord. 
That  a  whole  summer's  day  should  strive 
His  knights,  the  bravest  knights  alive ! ' — 

*  Recall  thine  oath  !  and  to  her  glen 
Poor  Gyneth  can  return  agcn ; 

Not  on  thy  daughter  will  the  stain. 
That  soils  thy  sword  and  crown,  remun. 
But  think  not  she  will  e'er  be  bride 
Save  to  the  bravest,  proved  and  tried ; 
Pendragon's  daughter  will  not  fear 
For  clashing  sword  or  splinter'd  spear. 

Nor  shrink  though  blood  snould 
flow; 
And  all  too  well  sad  Guendolen 
Hath  taught  the  faithlessness  of  men. 
That  child  of  hers  should  pity,  when 

Their  meed  they  undergo.* 

XXI  r. 

"He  frown'd  and  sigh'd,  the  Monarch 
bold:— 

*  I  give — what  I  may  not  withhold  ; 
For,  not  for  danger,  dread,  or  death. 
Must  British  Arthur  break  his  &itlL 


Too  late  I  mark,  thy  mother's  art 
Hath  taught  thee  this  relentless  part 
I  blame  her  not,  for  she  had  wrong, 
But  not  to  these  my  faults  belong. 
Use,  then,  the  warder  as  thou  wilt ; 
But  trust  me,  that,  if  life  be  spilt. 
In  Arthur's  love,  in  Arthur's  grace, 
Gyneth  shall  lose  a  daughter's  place.* 
With  that  he  tum'd  his  head  aside, 
Nor  brook' d  to  gaze  upon  her  pride. 
As,  with  the  truncheon  raised,  she  sate 
The  arbitress  of  mortal  fate ; 
Nor  brook'd  to  mark,  in  ranks  disposed. 
How  the  bold  champions  stood  opposed. 
For  shrill  the  trumpet-flourish  fell 
Upon  his  ear  like  passing  bell ! 
Then  first  from  sight  of  martial  fray 
Did  Britain's  hero  turn  away. 

XXIII. 

"  But  Gyneth  heard  the  clangour  high, 
As  hears  the  hawk  the  partridge  cry. 
Oh,  blame  her  not !  the  blood  was  hers. 
That  at  the  trumpet's  summons  stirs  ! — 
And  e'en  the  gentlest  female  eye 
Might  the  brave  strife  of  chivalry 

A  while  untroubled  view  ; 
So  well  accomplish'd  was  each  knight, 
To  strike  and  to  defend  in  fight, 
Their  meeting  was  a  goodly  sight. 

While  plate  and  mail  held  true. 
The   lists  with   painted   plumes   were 

strown, 
Upon  the  wind  at  random  thrown. 
But  helm  and  breastplate  bloodless  shone, 
It  seem'fl  their  feather  d  crests  alone 

Should  this  encounter  rue. 
And  ever,  as  the  combat  grows. 
The  trumpet's  cheery  voice  arose, 
Like  lark  s  shrill  song  the  flourish  flows, 
Heard  while  the  gale  of  April  blows 

The  merry  greenwood  through. 

XXIV. 

"  But  soon  to  earnest  grew  their  game. 
The  spears  drew  blood,  the  swords  struck 

flame, 
And,  hof*e  and  man,  to  ground  there 
came 
Knights,  who  shall  rise  no  more  ! 
Gone  was  the  pride  the  war  that  graced. 
Gay  shields  were  cleft,  and  crests  defaced. 


And  steel  coats  riven,  and  helms  un- 
braced. 

And  pennons  stream'd  with  gore. 
Gone,  too,  were  fence  and  fair  array. 
And  desperate  strength  made  deadly  way 
At  random  through  the  bloody  fray. 
And   blows  were  dealt  with  headlong 
sway, 

Unheeding  where  they  fell ; 
And  now  the  trumpet's  clamours  seem 
Like  the  shrill  sea-bird's  wailing  scream. 
Heard  o'er  the  whirpool's  gulfing  stream. 

The  sinking  seaman's  knell ! 

XXV. 

"  Seem'd  in  this  dismal  hour,  that  Fate 
Would  Camlan's  ruin  antedate, 

And  spare  dark  Mordred's  crime ; 
Already  gasping  on  the  ground 
Lie  twenty  of  the  Table  Round, 

Of  chivalry  the  prime. 
Arthur,  in  anguish,  tore  away 
From  head  and  beard  his  tresses  gray, 
And  she,  proud  Gyneth,  felt  dismay. 

And  quaked  with  ruth  and  fear ; 
But  still  she  deem'd  her  mother^s  shade 
Hung  o'er  the  tumult,  and  forbade 
The  sign  that  had  the  slaughter  staid. 

And  chid  the  rising  tear. 
Then  Brunor,  Taulas,  Mador,  fell, 
Hclias  the  White,  and  Lionel, 

And  many  a  champion  more ; 
Rochemont  and  Dinadam  are  down, 
And  Ferrand  of  the  Forest  Brown 

Lies  gasping  in  his  gore. 
Vanoc,  by  mighty  Morolt  press'd 
Even  to  the  confines  of  the  list, 
Young  Vanoc  of  the  beardless  face, 
(Fame  spoke  the  youth  of  Merlin's  race,) 
O'erpower'd  at  Gyneth*^  footstool  bled. 
His  heart's-blood  dyed  her  sandals  red. 
But  then  the  sky  was  overcast. 
Then  howl'd  at  once  a  whirlwind's  blast. 

And,  rent  by  sudden  throes, 
Yawn'd  in  mid  lists  the  quaking  earth. 
And  from  the  gulf, — tremendous  birth ! — 

The  form  of  Merlin  rose. 

XXVI. 

"  Sternly  the  Wizard  Prophet  eyed 
The  dreary  lists  with  slaughter  dyed. 
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And  sternly  raised  his  hand : — 
*  Madmen,'  he  said,  *your  strife  forbear! 
And  thou,  fair  cause  of  mischief,  hear 
The  doom  thy  fates  demand  ! 
Lon^  shall  close  in  stony  sleep 
Eyes  for  ruth  that  would  not  weep ; 
Iron  letliaryy  shall  seal 
Heart  that  pity  scorn'd  to  feel. 
Yet,  because  thy  mother's  art 
Warp'd  tliine  unsuspicious  heart. 
And  for  love  of  Arthur's  race, 
Punishment  is  blent  with  grace. 
Thou  shalt  bear  tliy  penance  lone 
In  the  valley  of  Saint  John, 
And  this  weird*  shall  overtake  thee; 
Sleep,  until  a  knight  shall  wake  thee, 
For  feats  of  arms  as  far  renown'd 
As  warrior  of  the  Table  Round. 
Long  endurance  of  thy  slumber 
Well  may  teach  the  world  to  number 
Ail  their  woes  from  Gyneth's  pride, 
When  the  Red  Cross  champions  died.* 

xxvn. 

"  As  Merlin  speaks,  on  Gvneth's  eye 
Slumber's  load  begins  to  lie ; 
Fear  and  anger  vainly  strive 
Still  to  keep  its  light  alive. 
Twice,  with  effort  and  with  pause, 
O'er  her  brow  her  hand  she  draws  ; 
Twice  her  strength  in  vain  she  tries, 
From  the  fatal  chair  to  rise  ; 
Merlin's  magic  doom  is  spoken, 
Vanoc's  death  must  now  be  wroken. 
Slow  the  dark-fringed  eyelids  fall. 
Curtaining  each  azure  ball, 
Slowly  as  on  summer  eves 
Violets  fold  their  dusky  leaves. 
The  weighty  baton  of  command 
Now  bears  down  her  sinking  hand. 
On  her  shoulder  droops  her  head  ; 
Net  of  pearl  and  golden  thread. 
Bursting,  gave  her  locks  to  flow 
O'er  her  arm  and  breast  of  snow. 
And  so  lovely  seem'd  she  there, 
Spell-bound  in  her  ivory  chair, 
That  her  angry  sire,  repenting. 
Craved  stem  Merlin  for  relenting. 
And  the  champions,  for  her  sake. 
Would  again  the  contest  wake ; 

*  Doom, 


Till,  in  necromantic  nieht, 
Gyneth  vanished  from  Uieir  fl^it 

XXVIII. 

*'  Still  she  bears  her  weird  alone^ 
In  the  Valley  of  Saint  John ; 
And  her  semblance  oft  will  seem. 
Mingling  in  a  champion*s  dream. 
Of  her  weary  lot  to  plain. 
And  crave  his  aid  to  burst  her  duuB. 
While  her  wondrous  tale  was  new, 
W' arriors  to  her  rescue  drew, 
East  and  west,  and  south  and  north. 
From  the  Liffy,  Thames,  and  Forth. 
Most  have  sought  in  vain  the  glen. 
Tower  nor  castle  could  they  ken ; 
Not  at  every  time  or  tide, 
Nor  by  every  eye,  descried. 
Fast  and  vigil  must  be  borne, 
Many  a  night  in  watching  wom^ 
Ere  an  eye  of  mortal  powers 
Can  discern  those  magic  towers. 
Of  the  persevering  few. 
Some  from  hopeless  task  ii^nthdrew. 
When  they  read  the  dismal  threat 
Graved  upon  the  gloomy  gate. 
Few  have  braved  the  yawning  door. 
And  those  few  rctumM  no  more. 
In  the  lapse  of  time  forgot, 
W'ellnigh  lost  is  Gyneth  s  lot ; 
Sound  her  sleep  as  in  the  tomb^ 
Till  waken'd  by  the  trump  of  doom." 

EndofLyulph's  Tale, 


Here  pause,  my  tale ;  for  all  too  aoon. 
My  Lucy,  comes  the  hour  of  noon. 
Already  from  thy  lofty  dome 
Its  courtly  inmates  'gin  to  roam. 
And  each,  to  kill  the  goodly  day 
That  God  has  granted  them,  his  way 

Of  lazy  sauntering  has  sought ; 
Lord  lings  and  witlings  not  a  few. 

Incapable  of  doing  aught. 
Yet  ill  at  ease  with  nought  to  dou 
Here  is  no  longer  place  for  me ; 
For,  Lucy,  thou  wouldst  blush  to  see 

Some  phantom,  fashionably  thin. 

With  limb  of  lath  and  kerchidf*dditii» 

And  lounging  gape,  or 
Steal  sudden  on  our  privacy. 


And  how  should  I,  so  humbly  born. 
Endure  the  gracefiil  spectre's  scorn  ? 
Faith!  ill,  I  fear,  whue  conjuring  wand 
Of  English  oak  is  hard  at  hand. 

II. 

Or  grant  the  hour  be  all  too  soon 
For  Hessian  boot  and  pantaloon. 
And  grant  the  lounger  seldom  strays 
Beyond  the  smooth  and  graveird  maze, 
Laud  we  the  gods,  that  Fashion's  train 
Holds  hearts  of  more  adventurous  strain. 
Artists  are  hers,  who  scorn  to  trace 
Their  rules  from  Nature's  boundless 

^prace, 
But  their  right  paramount  assert 
To  limit  her  by  pedant  art, 
Damning  whate'er  of  vast  and  fiur 
Exceeds  a  canvass  three  feet  square. 
This  thicket,  for  their  gumption  fit. 
May  furnish  such  a  happy  bit. 
Bards,  too^  are  hers,  wont  to  recite 
Their  own  sweet  lays  by  waxen  light, 
Half  in  the  salver's  tinele  drown'(( 
While  the  chasse^afi  glides  around ; 
And  such  may  hither  secret  stray, 
To  labour  an  extempore : 
Or  sportsman,  with  nis  boisterous  hollo, 
May  here  his  wiser  spaniel  follow. 
Or  stage-struck  Juliet  may  presume 
To  choose  this  bower  for  tiring-room ; 
And  we  alike  must  shun  regard. 
From  painter,  player,  sportsman,  bard. 
Insects  that  skim  in  Fashion's  sky, 
Wasp,  blue-bottle,  or  butterfly, 
Lucy,  have  all  alarms  for  us, 
For  all  can  hum  and  all  can  buzz. 

III. 

But  oh,  my  Lucy,  say  how  long 
We  still  must  dread  this  trifling  throng, 
And  stoop  to  hide,  with  cowara  art. 
The  genuine  feelings  of  the  heart ! 
No  parents  thine,  whose  just  command 
Should  rule  their  child's  obedient  hand ; 
Thy  guardians,  with  contending  voice. 
Press  each  his  individual  choice. 
And  which  is  Lucy's  ?— Can  it  be 
That  puny  fop^  tnmm'd  cap-a-pee, 
Who  loves  in  the  saloon  to  show 
The  arms  that  never  knew  a  foe ; 


i» 


Whose  sabre  trails  alox^  the  ground. 
Whose   legs  in   shapeless   boots   are 

drown  d  \ 
A  new  Achillea^  sure, — the  steel 
Fled  from  his  breast  to  fence  his  hed  ; 
One,  for  the  simple  manly  grace 
That  wont  to  deck  our  martial  race. 
Who  comes  in  foreign  trasheiy 

Of  tinkling  chain  an^  spur, 
A  walking  haberdasherv, 
Of  feathers,  lace,  and  furs  ' 

In  Rowley's  antiquated  phrase, 
HorsQ-milliner  of  modem  days? 

IV. 

Or  is  it  he,  the  wordy  youth, 
So  early  train'd  for  statesman's  part. 

Who  talks  of  honour,  faith  and  truth. 
As  themes  that  he  has  got  by  heart ; 
Whose  ethics  Chesterfleld  oan  teach. 
Whose  logic  is  from  Single-speech  ; 
Who  scorns  the  meanest  Uiought  to  vent. 
Save  in  the  phrase  of  Parliament ;      / 
Who,  in  a  tale  of  cat  and  mouse. 
Calls  "  order,"  and  " divides  the  house^ 
Who  "craves  permission  to  reply," 
Whose  "noble  friend  is  in  his  eye ;" 
Whose  loving  tender  some  have  reckon'd 
A  motion^  you  should  gladly  secandt 

What,  neither  ?    Can  there  be  a  third. 
To  such  resistless  swains  preferr'd  ? — 
O  why,  my  Lucy,  turn  aside. 
With  that  quick  glance  of  injured  pride  ? 
Forgive  me,  love,  I  cannot  bear 
That  alter'd  and  resentful  air. 
Were  all  the  wealth  of  Russel  mine, 
And  all  the  rank  of  Howard's  line. 
All  would  I  give  for  leave  to  dry 
That  dewdrop  trembling  in  thine  cftt 
Think  not  I  fear  such  fops  can  wile 
From  Lucy  more  than  careless  smile ; 
But  yet  if  wealth  and  high  degree 
Give  gilded  counters  currency, 
Must  I  not  fear,  when  rank  and  birth 
Stamp  the  pure  ore  of  genuine  worth? 
Nobles  there  are,  whose  martial  fires 
Rival  the  fame  that  raised  their  sires, 
And  patriots^  skill'd  through  storms  of 

fkte 
To  guide  and  gnaid  the  retling  state. 
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Such,  such  there  are — If  such  should 

come, 
Arthur  must  tremble  and  be  dumb, 
Self-exiled  seek  some  distant  shore, 
And  mourn  till  life  and  grief  are  o*er. 


VI. 


What  sight,  what  signal  of  alarm. 
That  Lucy  clings  to  Arthur's  arm  ? 
Or  is  it,  that  the  rugged  way 
Makes  Beauty  lean  on  lover's  stay? 
Oh,  no  !  for  on  the  vale  and  brake, 
Nor  sight  nor  sounds  of  danger  wake, 
And  this  trim  sward  of  velvet  green. 
Were  carpet  for  the  Fairy  Queen. 
That  pressure  slight  was  but  to  tell. 
That  Lucy  loves  Tier  Arthur  well. 
And  fain  would  banish  from  his  mind 
Suspicious  fear  and  doubt  unkind. 

VII 

But  wouldst  thou  bid  the  demons  fly 
Like  mist  before  the  dawning  sky. 
There  is  but  one  resistless  spell — 
Say,  wilt  thou  guess,  or  must  I  tell  ? 
'Twere  hard  to  name,  in  minstrel  phrase, 
A  landaulet  and  four  blood-bays. 
But  bards  agree  this  wizard  band 
Can  but  beoound  in  Northern  land. 
'Tis   there — ^nay,   draw  not  back  thy 

hand! — 
'Tis  there  this  slender  finger  round 
Must  golden  amulet  be  bound. 
Which,  bless'd  with  many  a  holy  prayer, 
Can  change  to  rapture  lovers*  care^ 
And  doubt  and  jealousy  shall  die. 
And  fears  give  place  to  ecstacy. 

vin. 

Now,  trust  me,  Lucy,  all  too  long 
H^  been  thy  lover's  tale  and  song. 
O,  why  so  silent,  love,  I  pray? 
Have  J  not  spoke  the  livelong  day  ? 
And  will  not  Lucy  deign  to  say 

One  word  her  friend  to  bless  ? 
I  ask  but  one — a  simple  sound. 
Within  three  little  letters  bound, 

O,  let  the  word  be  YES  1 


CANTO  THIRD. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Long  loved,  long  woo'd,  and  latdy  won, 
My  life's  best  hope,  and  now  mine  own  I 
Doth  not  this  rude  and  Alpine  glen 
Recall  our  favourite  haunts  agen? 
A  wild  resemblance  we  can  trace, 
Though  reft  of  every  softer  grace. 
As  the  rough  warrior's  brow  may  bear 
A  likeness  to  a  sister  fair. 
Full  well  advised  our  Highland  host, 
That  this  wild  pass  on  foot  be  cros^d, 
While  round  Ben-Cruach's  miehty  bne 
Wheel  the  slow  steeds  and  lingering 

chaise. 
The  keen  old  carle,  with  Scottish  pride^ 
He  praised  his  glen  and  mountains  wide; 
An  eye  he  bears  for  nature's  laoe^ 
Ay,  and  for  woman's  lovely  grace. 
Even  in  such  mean  degree  we  find 
The  subtle  Scot's  observing  mind ; 
For,  nor  the  chariot  nor  the  train 
Could  gape  of  vulgar  wonder  gain. 
But  when  old  Allim  would  expoond 
Of  Beal-na-paish  *  the  Celtic  sound. 
His  bonnet  dofTd,  and  bow,  applied 
His  legend  to  my  bonny  bride ;  1 

While  Lucy  blush'd  beneath  his  eye^      ! 
Courteous  and  cautious,  shrewd  and  slj.  | 

! 

Enough  of  him. — ^Now,  ere  we  lose^       | 
Plun^d  in  the  rale,  the  distant  viewi, 
Turn  thee,  my  love !  look  back  onoe  moie 
To  the  blue  lake's  retiring  shore. 
On  its  smootli  breast  the  shadows  seem 
Like  objects  in  a  morning  dream, 
What  time  the  slumberer  is  aware 
He  sleeps,  and  all  the  vision's  air: 
Even  so,  on  yonder  liquid  lawn. 
In  hues  of  bright  reflection  drawn, 
Distinct  the  shaggy  mountains  lie,' 
Distinct  the  rocks,  distinct  the  skj; 
The  summer-clouds  so  plain  we  irote^ 
That  we  might  count  each  dappled  q>ot : 
We  gaze  and  we  admire,  yet  know 
The  scene  is  all  delusive  show. 

•  Beal-na-paish,  th«  Yak  of  the  BrkbL 
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Such  dreams  of  bliss  would  Arthur  draw, 
When  first  his  Lucy's  form  he  saw ; 
Yet  sigh'd  and  sickenM  as  he  drew, 
Despairing  they  could  e'er  prove  true  ! 

III. 

But,  Lucy,  turn  thee  now,  to  view 

Up  the  fair  glen,  our  destined  way : 
The  fairy  path  that  we  pursue, 
Distinguisn'd  but  by  greener  hue, 

Winds  round  the  purple  brae, 
While  Alpine  flowers  of  varied  dye 
For  carpet  serve,  or  tapestry. 
See  how  the  little  runnels  leap, 
In  threads  of  silver,  down  the  steep, 

To  swell  the  brooklet's  moan  ! 
Seems  that  the  Highland  Naiad  grieves. 
Fantastic  while  her  crown  she  weaves, 
Of  rowan,  birch,  and  alder  leaves, 

So  lovely,  and  so  lone. 
There's  no  illusion  there  ;  these  flowers. 
That  wailing  brook,  these  lovely  bowers, 

Are,  Lucy,  all  our  own ; 
And,  since  thine  Arthiu:  call'd  thee  wife. 
Such  seems  the  prospect  of  his  life, 
A  lovely  path,  on-winding  still. 
By  gurgling  brook  and  sloping  hill. 
'Tis  true,  that  mortals  cannot  tell 
What  waits  them  in  the  distant  dell ; 
But  be  it  hap,  or  be  it  harm, 
We  tfead  the  pathway  arm  in  arm. 

IV. 

And  now,  my  Lucy,  wot'st  thou  why 
I  could  thy  bidding  twice  deny, 
When  twice  you  pray'd  I  would  again 
Resume  the  legendary  strain 
0{  the  bold  knight  of  Triermain  ? 
At  length  yon  peevish  vow  you  swore, 
That  you  would  sue  to  me  no  more. 
Until  the  minstrel  fit  drew  near. 
And  made  me  prize  a  listening  ear. 
But,  loveliest,  when  thou  first  didst  pray 
Continuance  of  the  knightly  lay, 
Was  it  not  on  the  happy  day 

That  made  thy  hand  mine  own  ? 
When,  dizzied  with  mine  ecstacy. 
Nought  past,  or  present,  or  to  be. 
Could  I  or  think  on,  hear,  or  see. 

Save,  Lucy,  thee  alone  ! 
A  giddy  draught  my  rapture  was, 
As  ever  chemist's  magic  gas. 


V. 

Again  the  summons  I  denied 
In  yon  fair  capital  of  Clyde : 
My  Harp — or  let  me  rather  choose 
The  good  old  classic  form — my  Muse, 
(For  Harp's  an  over-scutched  phrase. 
Worn  out  by  bards  of  modem  days,) 
My  Muse,  then — seldom  will  she  wake. 
Save  by  dim  wood  and  silent  lake  ; 
She  is  the  wild  and  rustic  Maid, 
Whose  foot  unsandall'd  loves  to  tread 
Where  the  soft  greensward  is  inlaid 

With  varied  moss  and  thyme ; 
And,  lest  the  simple  lily-braid. 
That  coronets  her  temples,  fade, 
She  hides  her  still  in  greenwood  shade. 

To  meditate  her  rhyme. 

VI. 

And  now  she  comes  !  The  murmur  dear 
Of  the  wild  brook  hath  caught  her  car, 

The  glade  hath  won  her  eye ; 
She  longs  to  join  with  each  blithe  rill 
That  dances  down  the  Highland  hill^ 

Her  blither  melody. 
And  now,  my  Lucy's  way  to  cheer. 
She  bids  Ben-Cruach's  echoes  hear 
How  closed  the  tale,  my  love  whilere 

Loved  for  its  chivalry. 
List  how  she  tells,  in  notes  of  flame, 
"  Child  Rohmd  to  the  dark  tower  came ! " 

CANTO  THIRD. 

I. 

Bewcastle  now  must  keep  the  Hold, 

Speir- Adam's  steeds  must  bide  in  stall. 
Of  Hartley-bum  the  bowmen  bold 

Must  only  shoot  from  battled  wall ; 
And  Liddesdale  may  buckle  spur. 

And  Teviot  now  may  belt  tne  brand, 
Taras  and  Ewes  keep  nightly  stir. 

And  Eskdale  foray  Cumberland. 
Of  wasted  fields  and  plundered  flocks 

The  Borderers  bootless  may  complain ; 
They  lack  the  sword  of  brave  De  Vaux, 

There  comes  no  aid  from  Triermain. 
That  lord,  on  high  adventure  bound, 

Hath  wander'd  forth  alone. 
And  day  and  night  keeps  watdifiil  round 

In  the  valley  of  Saint  John. 

few   Iv  % 
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II. 

When  first  began  his  vigil  bold. 

The  moon  twelve  summer  nights  was  old, 

And  shone  both  fair  and  full ; 
High  in  the  vault  of  cloudless'  blue, 
O'er  streamlet,  dale,  and  rock,  she  threw 

Her  light  composed  and  cool. 
Stretch'd  on  the  brown  hill's  heathy 
breast. 

Sir  RolaJid  eyed  the  vale  ; 
Chief  where,  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
Those  clustering  rocks  uprear'd  their 

crest. 
The  dwelling  of  the  fair  distressM, 

As  told  gray  Lyulph's  tale. 
Thus  as  he  lay,  the  lamp  of  night 
Was  quivering  on  his  armour  bright, 

In  beams  that  rose  and  fell, 
And  danced  upon  his  buckler's  boss, 
That  lay  beside  him  on  the  moss, 

As  on  a  crystal  well. 

III. 

Ever  he  watch'd,  and  oft  he  deem'd. 
While  on  the  mound  the  moonlight 
stream'd. 

It  alter'd  to  his  eyes ; 
Fain  would  he  hope  the  rocks  'gan  change 
To  buttress'd  walls  their  shapeless  range. 
Fain  think,  by  transmutation  strange. 

He  saw  gray  turrets  rise. 
But  scarce  his  heart  with  hope  throbb'd 

high, 
Before  the  wild  illusions  fly, 

Which  fancy  had  conceived. 
Abetted  by  an  anxious  eye 

That  long'd  to  be  deceived. 
It  was  a  fond  deception  all. 
Such  as,  in  solitary  hall. 

Beguiles  the  musing  eye, 
When,  gazing  on  the  sinking  fire, 
Bulwark,  and  battlement,  and  spire. 

In  the  red  gulf  we  spy. 
For,  seen  by  moon  of  middle  night. 
Or  by  the  blaze  of  noontide  bri^t, 
Or  by  the  dawn  of  morning  light, 

Or  evening's  western  name. 
In  every  tide,  at  every  hour, 
In  mist,  in  sunshine,  and  in  shower, 

The  rocks  rcmain'd  the  same. 


IV. 

Oft  has  he  traced  the  cfaanned  mound. 
Oft  climb'd  its  crest,  or  paced  it  ronnd^ 

Vet  nothing  might  explore, 
Save  that  the  crags  so  rudely  pUed, 
At  distance  seen,  resemblance  wild 

To  a  rough  fortress  bore. 
Yet  still  his  watch  the  Warrior  keep% 
Feeds  hard  and  spare,  and  sddom  sleeps 

And  drinks  but  of  the  well ; 
Ever  bv  day  he  walks  the  hill. 
And  when  the  evening  gale  is  dul^ 

He  seeks  a  rocky  cell. 
Like  hermit  poor  to  bid  his  bead. 
And  tell  his  Ave  and  his  Creed, 
Invoking  every  saint  at  need. 

For  aid  to  burst  his  spdL 

V. 

And  now  the  moon  her  orb  has  hid. 
And  dwindled  to  a  silver  thread. 

Dim  seen  in  middle  heaven. 
While  o'er  its  curve  careering  fiut. 
Before  the  ftiry  of  Uie  blast 

The  midnight  doads  are  driven. 
The  brooklet  raved,  for  on  the  hills 
The  upland  showers  had  swoln  the  rilh^ 

And  down  the  torrents  came ; 
Mutter'd  the  distant  thunder  dread. 
And  frequent  o'er  the  vale  was  spread 

A  sheet  of  lightning  flame. 
De  Vaux,  within  his  mountain  cave^ 
(No  human  step  the  storm  durst  biave^) 
To  moody  meditation  gave 

Each  faculty  of  soul. 
Till,  lull'd  by  distant  torrent  soond, 
And  the  sad  winds  that  whistled  roond, 
Upon  his  thoughts,  in  musing  drown'd, 

A  broken  slumber  stole. 


VI. 

'Twas  then  was  heard  a  heavy  sound, 
(Sound,  strange  and  fearful  there  to 
hear, 
'Mongst  desert    hills,   where, 
around. 

Dwelt  but  the  gorcock  and  the  deer :) 
As,  starting  from  his  couch  of  fem. 
Again  he  heard  in  clangor  stem. 
That  deep  and  solemn  swell, — 
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Twelve  times,  in  measnxed  tone,  it  spoke, 
Like  some  proud  minster's  pealing  dock, 

Or  city's  Uurmn-belL 
Whmt  thonght  was  Roland's  first  when 

fell, 
In  that  deep  wilderness,  the  knell 

Upon  nis  startled  ear  ? 
To  slander  warrior  were  I  loth. 
Yet  must  I  hold  my  minstrel  troth, — 

It  was  a  thought  of  fear. 

VII. 

But  lively  was  the  mingled  thrill 
That  chased  that  momentary  chill. 

For  Lovers  keen  wish  was  there, 
And  eager  Hope,  and  Valour  high. 
And  the  proud  fi;low  of  Chivalry, 

That  bum'd  to  do  and  dare. 
Forth  from  the  cave  the  Warrior  msh'd, 
Long    ere    the   mountain-voice     was 
hush'd, 

That  answered  to  the  knell ; 
For  long  and  far  the  unwonted  sound. 
Eddying  in  echoes  round  and  round, 

Was  toss*d  from  fell  to  fell ; 
And  Ghuamara  answer  flung. 
And  Grisdale-pike  responsive  rung, 
And  Legbert  heights  their  echoes  swung^ 

As  fur  as  Derwent's  deU. 

VIII. 

Forth  upon  trackless  darkness  gazed 
The  Knight,  bedeafen'd  and  amazed. 

Till  all  was  hush'd  and  still. 
Save  the  swoln  torrent's  sullen  roar. 
And  the  night-blast  that  wildly  bore 

Its  course  along  the  hilL 
Then  on  the  northern  sky  there  came 
A  light,  as  of  reflected  flame. 

And  over  Legbert-head, 
As  if  by  magic  art  controll'd, 
A  mighty  meteor  slowly  roll'd 

Its  orb  of  fiery  red ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  demon 

dire 
Came  mounted  on  that  car  of  fire^ 

To  do  his  errand  dread. 
Far  on  the  sloping  valley's  course, 
On  thicket,  rock,  and  torrent  hoarse^ 
Shingle  and  Scrae,*  and  Fell  and  Fqroe,i* 

A  dusky  light  arose : 
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Displa/d,  yet  alter'd  was  the  scene ; 
Dane  rock,  and  brook  of  silver  sheen, 
Even  the  gay  thicket's  summer  green, 
In  bloody  tincture  glows. 

IX. 

De  Vaux  had  mark'd  the  sunbeams  set, 
At  eve,  upon  the  coronet 

Of  that  enchanted  mound. 
And  seen  hut  crags  at  random  flung. 
That,  o'er  the  brawling  torrent  hung. 

In  desolation  frown'd. 
What  sees  he  by  that  meteor's  lour? — 
A  bannered  Castle,  keep,  and  tower, 

Return  the  lurid  gleam. 
With  battled  walls  and  buttress  fiut, 
And  barbican  %  and  ballium  §  vast. 
And  airy  flanking  towers,  that  cast 

Their  shadows  on  the  stream. 
'TIS  no  deceit  I  distinctly  dear 
Crenellll  and  parapet  appear, 
While  o'er  the  pile  that  meteor  drear 

Makes  momentary  pause ; 
Then  forth  its  solemn  path  it  drew. 
And  fainter  yet  and  fiunter  grew 
Those  gloomy  towers  upon  the  view. 

As  its  wild  light  withdraws. 

X. 

Forth  from  the  cave  did  Roland  rush. 
O'er  crag  and  stream,  through  briar  and 
bush; 

Yet  far  he  had  not  sped. 
Ere  sunk  was  that  portentous  light 
Behind  the  hills,  and  utter  night 

Was  on  the  valley  spread 
He  paused  perforce^  and  blew  his  horn. 
And,  on  the  moimtain-echoes  borne. 

Was  heard  an  answering  sound, 
A  wild  and  londy  trumpet  note, — 
In  middle  air  it  seem'd  to  float 

High  o'er  the  battled  mound ; 
And  sounds  were  heard,  as  when  a  guard 
Of  some  proud  castle,  holding  wanl, 

Pace  forth  their  nightly  round. 
The  valiant  Knight  of  Triermain 
Rung  forth  his  challenge-blast  again. 

But  answer  came  there  none ; 

}  The  outer  defence  of  the  castle  gat% 

I  Fortified  court. 

I  Apertures  for  shooting  arrows. 
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And  'mid  the  mingled  wind  and  rain, 
Darkling  he  sought  the  vale  in  vain, 

Until  the  dawning  shone  ; 
And  when  it  dawn'd,  that  wondrous  sight 
Distinctly  seen  by  meteor  light, 

It  all  had  pass'd  away  ! 
And  that  enchanted  mount  once  more 
A  pile  of  granite  fragments  bore, 

As  at  the  close  of  day. 

XI. 

SteelM  for  the  deed,  De  Vaux's  heart 
Scorn 'd  from  his  vent'rous  quest  to  part. 

He  walks  the  vale  once  more ; 
But  only  sees,  by  night  or  day, 
That  shatter'd  pile  of  rocks  so  gray, 

Hears  but  the  torrent's  roar. 
Till  when,  through  hills  of  azure  borne, 
The  moon  renew'd  her  silver  horn. 
Just  at  the  time  her  waning  ray 
Had  faded  in  the  dawning  day, 

A  summer  mist  arose  ; 
Adown  the  vale  the  vapours  float. 
And  cloudy  undulations  moat 
That  tufted  mound  of  mystic  note. 

As  round  its  base  they  close. 
And  higher  now  the  lleecy  tide 
Ascends  its  stern  and  shaggy  side. 
Until  the  airy  billows  hide 

The  rock's  majestic  isle ; 
It  seem'd  a  veil  of  filmy  lawn. 
By  some  fantastic  fairy  drawn 

Around  enchanted  pile. 

XII. 

The  breeze  came  softly  down  the  brook, 

And,  sighing  as  it  blew. 
The  veil  of  silver  mist  it  shook. 
And  to  De  Vaux's  eager  look 

Renew'd  that  wondrous  view. 
For,  though  the  loitering  vapour  braved 
The  gentle  breeze,  yet  oft  it  waved 

Its  mantle's  dewy  fold  ; 
And  still,  when  shook  that  filmy  screen, 
"Were  towers  and  bastions  dimly  seen. 
And  Gothic  battlements  between 

Their  gloomy  length  unroU'd. 
Speed,  speed,  De  Vaux,  ere  on  thine  eye 
Once  more  the  fleeting  vision  die  ! 

— The  gallant  knight  can  speed 
As  prompt  and  light  as,  when  the  hound 
Is  op>ening,  and  the  horn  is  wound. 

Careers  the  hunter's  steed. 


Down  the  steep  dell  his  comse  amain     ' 
Hath  rivalrd  archer*s  shaft ;  ' 

But  ere  the  mound  he  could  attaun. 
The  rocks  their  shapeless  fonn  regain. 
And,  mocking  loud  his  labour  vain,        ! 

The  mountain  spirits  laugh'd. 
Far  up  the  echoing  dell  was  ^me  ', 

Their  wild  unearthly  shout  of  scoriL 

XIIL 

Wroth  wax'd  the  Warrior. — "Ami  then  I 

Fool'd  by  the  enemies  of  men, 

Like  a  poor  hind,  whose  homeward  v'ay  | 

Is  haunted  by  malicious  fay  ? 

Is  Triermain  become  your  taunt,  | 

De  Vaux  your  scorn?     False  fiends,  '■ 

a vaunt ! " 
A  weighty  curtal-axe  he  bare ; 
The  baleful  blade  so  bright  and  square 
And  the  tough  shaft  of  heben  wood,       I 
W^cre  oft  in  Scottish  gore  imbrued.         | 
Backward  his  stately  form  he  drew. 
And  at  the  rocks  the  weapon  threw,       i 
Just  where  one  crag's  projected  crest       ' 
Hung  proudly  balanced  o'er  the  rcsL 
Hurl  d  with  main  force,  the  weapon's  | 

shock  ' 

Rent  a  huge  fragment  of  tlie  rock. 
If  by  mere  strength,  'twere  hard  to  tell,   ; 
Or  if  the  blow  dissolved  some  spell. 
But  down  the  headlong  ruin  came. 
With  cloud  of  dust  and  flash  of  flame. 
Down  bank,  o'er  bush,  its  course  was 

borne, 
Crush'd  lay  the  copse,  the  earth  was 

torn. 
Till  staid  at  length,  the  ruin  dread 
Cumber'd  the  torrent's  rocky  bed. 
And  bade  the  waters'  high-swoln  tide 
Seek  other  passage  for  its  pride. 

XIV. 

When  ceased  that  thunder,  Triermain 
Survey'd  the  mound's  rude  front  again ; 
And,  lo!  the  ruin  had  laid  bare. 
Hewn  in  the  stone,  a  winding  stair. 
Whose  moss'd  and  fractured  steps  might 

lend 
The  means  the  summit  to  ascend  ; 
And  by  whose  aid  the  brave  De  Vaux 
Began  to  scale  these  magic  rocks. 
And  soon  a  platform  won. 
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Where,  the  wild  witchery  to  dose, 
Within  three  lances'  length  arose 

The  Castle  of  Saint  John  ! 
No  misty  phantom  of  the  air, 
No  meteor-blazon'd  show  was  there  ; 
In  morning  splendour,  full  and  fair. 

The  massive  fortress  shone. 

XV. 

Embattled  high  and  proudly  tower'd, 
Shaded  by  pond'rous  flankers,  lowered 

The  portal's  gloomy  way. 
Though  for  six  hundred  years  and  more. 
Its  strength  had  brook'd  the  tempest's 

roar. 
The  scutcheon'd  emblems  which  it  bore 

Had  suffered  no  decav  : 
But  from  the  eastern  battlement 
A  turret  had  made  sheer  descent, 
And,  down  in  recent  ruin  rent. 

In  the  mid  torrent  lay. 
Else,  o'er  the  Castle's  brow  sublime, 
Insults  of  violence  or  of  time 

Unfelt  had  pass'd  away. 
In  shapeless  characters  of  yore. 
The  gate  this  stem  inscription  bore  : — 

XVI. 

"  Patience  waits  the  destined  day. 
Strength  can  clear  the  amibePd  way. 
Warrior,  who  hast  waited  long. 
Firm  of  soul,  of  sinew  strong. 
It  is  given  to  thee  to  gaze 
On  the  pile  of  ancient  days. 
Never  mortal  builder's  hand 
This  enduring  fabric  plann'd ; 
Sign  and  sigil,  word  of  power. 
From  the  earth  raised  keep  and  tower. 
View  it  o'er,  and  pace  it  round. 
Rampart,  turret,  battled  mound. 
Dare  no  more  !    To  cross  the  gate 
Were  to  tamper  with  thy  fate ; 
Strength  and  fortitude  were  vain. 
View  it  o'er — and  turn  again." — 

XVII. 

"  That  would  I,"  said  the  Warrior  bold, 
'*  If  that  my  frame  were  bent  and  old. 
And  my  thin  blood  dropp'd  slow  and  cold 
As  icicle  in  thaw ; 


But  while  my  heart  can  feel  it  dance^ 
Blithe  as  the  sparkling  wine  of  France^ 
And  this  good  arm  wields  sword  or  lance, 

I  mock  these  words  of  awe  ! " 
He  said  ;  the  wicket  felt  the  sway 
Of  his  strong  hand,  and  straight  gave  way. 
And,  with  rude  crash  and  jarnng  bray, 

The  rusty  bolts  withdraw ; 
But  o'er  the  threshold  as  he  strode. 
And  forward  took  the  vaulted  road. 
An  unseen  arm,  with  force  amain. 
The  ponderous  gate  flung  close  again. 

And  rusted  bolt  and  bar 
Spontaneous  took  their  place  once  more^ 
While  the  deep  arch  with  sullen  roar 

Ketum'd  their  surlv  jar. 
"  Now  closed  is  the  gm  and  the  prey 
within 

By  the  Rood  of  Lanercost ! 
But  he  that  would  win  the  war-wolf 's 
skin. 

May  rue  him  of  his  boast" 
Thus  muttering,  on  the  Warrior  went, 
By  dubious  light  down  steep  descent 

XVIIL 

Unbarr'd,  unlock'd,  unwatch'd,  a  port 
Led  to  the  Castle's  outer  court : 
There  the  main  fortress,  broad  and  tall. 
Spread  its  long  range  of  bower  and  hall, 

And  towers  ofvaried  sire. 
Wrought  with  each  ornament  extreme^ 
That  Gothic  art,  in  wildest  dream 

Of  fancy,  could  devise ; 
But  full  between  the  Warrior's  way 
And  the  main  portal  arch,  there  lay 

An  inner  moat ; 

Nor  bridge  nor  boat 
Affords  De  Vaux  the  means  to  cross 
The  clear,  profound,  and  silent  fosse. 
His  arms  aside  in  haste  he  flings. 
Cuirass  of  steel  and  hauberk  rings. 
And  down  falls  helm,  and  down  the 

shield. 
Rough  with  the  dints  of  manv  a  field. 
Fair  was  his  manly  form,  and  fair 
His  keen  dark  eye,  and  close  curl'd  hair. 
When,  all  unarm'd,  save  that  the  brand 
Of  well-proved  metal  graced  his  hand. 
With  nought  to  fence  his  dauntless  breast 
But  the  close  gipon's*  under-vest, 

*A  sort  of  douUel^  worn  beneath  the 
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Whose  sullied  buff  the  sable  stains 
Of  hauberk  and  of  mail  retains, — 
Roland  De  Vaux  upon  the  brim 
Of  the  broad  moat  stood  prompt  to  swim. 

XIX. 

Accoutred  thus  he  dared  the  tide, 
And  soon  he  reach'd  the  farther  side, 

And  entered  soon  the  Hold, 
And  paced  a  hall,  whose  walls  so  wide 
Wert  blazon'd  all  with  feats  of  pride. 

By  warrior's  done  of  old. 
In  miadle  lists  they  countered  here, 

While  trumpets  seem'd  to  blow  ; 
.\nd  there,  in  den  or  desert  drear, 

They  quelPd  gigantic  foe, 
Braved  the  fierce  griffon  in  his  ire, 
Or  faced  the  dragon's  breath  of  fire. 
Strange  in  their  arms,  and  strange  in  face. 
Heroes  they  seem'd  of  ancient  race, 
Whose  deeds  of  arms,  and  race,  and  name, 
Forgotten  long  by  later  fame. 

Were  here  depicted,  to  appal 
Those  of  an  age  degenerate, 
Whose  bold  intrusion  braved  their  fate 

In  this  enchanted  halL 
For  some  short  space,  the  venturous 

knight 
With  these  hich  marvels  fed  his  sight. 
Then  sought  the  chamber's  upper  end, 
Where  three  broad  easy  steps  ascend 

To  an  arch'd  portal  door, 
In  whose  broad  folding  leaves  of  state 
Was  framed  a  wicket  window -grate, 

And  ere  he  ventured  more. 
The  gallant  Knight  took  earnest  view 
The  grated  wicket-window  through. 

XX. 

O,  for  his  arms !  Of  martial  weed 
Had  never  mortal  Knight  such  need ! — 
He  spied  a  stately  gallery  ;  all 
Of  snow-white  marljle  was  the  wall, 

The  vaulting,  and  the  floor; 
And,  contrast  strange  !  on  either  hand 
There  stood  array'd  in  sable  band 

Four  Maids  whom  Afric  bore; 
And  each  a  Lybian  tiger  led. 
Held  by  as  bright  and  frail  a  thread 

As  Lucy's  golden  hair. 
For  the  leash  tl^t  bound  these  monsters 
dread 


Was  but  of  Mssmer. 
Each  Maiden's  short  bubuic  Tot 
Left  all  unclosed  the  knee  and  bieas^ 

And  limbs  of  shapely  jet; 
White  was  their  vest  ana  tnxtNUi'B  fold, 
On  arms  and  ankles  xings  of  gold 

In  savage  pomp  were  set; 
A  quiver  on  their  shoulden  lay. 
And  in  their  hand  an  assagmy. 
Such  and  so  silent  stood  tney  thefc^ 

That  Roland  wdbiigh  hoped 
He  saw  a  band  of  statues  rare^ 
Station'd  the  gazer's  soul  to  scare ; 

But,  when  the  wicket  oped. 
Each  grisly  beast  'gan  upward  draw, 
RoU'd  his  grim  e3re,  and  spread  his  cbw, 
Scented  the  air,  and  lickM  his  jaw ; 
While  these  weird  Maids,  in  Bfooridi 

tongue, 
A  wild  and  dismal  warning  sung. 

XXI. 

"  Rash  Adventurer,  bear  thee  badt ! 

Dread  the  spell  of  Dahomayl 
Fear  the  race  of  Zaharak, 

Daughters  of  the  burning  day  I 

"  When  the  whirlwind's  gusts  are  whed- 

ing, 

Ours  it  is  the  dance  to  braid ; 
Zarah's  sands  in  pillars  reeling^ 

Join  the  measure  that  we  tread,  ^ 
W'hen  the  Moon  has  donn'd  her  doak. 

And  the  stars  are  red  to  see^ 
Shrill  when  pipes  the  sad  Siroc, 

Music  meet  for  such  as  we. 

"  Where  the  shatter'd  columns  lic^ 

Showing  Carthage  once  had  beea» 
If  the  wandering  Santon's  eye 

Our  mysterious  rites  hath  seen,'-' 
Oft  he  cons  the  prayer  of  death. 

To  the  nations  preaches  doom, 
'Azrael's*  brand  hath  left  the  sheath  I 

Moslems,  think  upon  the  tomb !' 

**  Ours  the  scorpion,  ours  the  snake^ 

Ours  the  hydra  of  the  fen. 
Ours  the  tiger  of  the  brakes 
All  that  plagues  the  sons  of  men. 

*  Azrad  is  the  angd  of  death  in  Anb  bcScC 
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Oars  the  tempest's  mfdnigfat  wracks 
Pestilence  that  wastes  bjr  day — 

Dread  the  race  of  Zaharak ! 
Fear  the  spell  of  Dahomay  !** 

XXIL 

Uncouth  and  strange  the  accents  shrill 

Rung  those  vaulted  roofe  among, 
Loof^  it  was  ere,  fiunt  and  still. 
Died  the  far-resounding  song. 
While  yet  the  distant  echoes  roll, 
The  Warrior  communed  with  his  souL 
''When  first  I  took  this  venturous 
quest, 
I  swore  upon  the  rood. 
Neither  to  stop,  nor  turn,  nor  rest, 

For  evil  or  for  good. 
My  forward  path  too  well  I  ween. 
Lies  yonder  tearful  ranks  between  ; 
For  man  unarm'd,  'tis  bootless  hope 
With  tigers  and  with  fiends  to  cope — 
Yet,  if  I  turn,  what  waits  me  there, 
Save  famine  dire  and  fell  despair  ?— 
Other  conclusion  let  me  try. 
Since,  choose  howe'er  I  list,  I  die. 
Forward,  lies  faith  and  knightly  fame ; 
Behind,  are  perjury  and  shame. 
In  life  or  death  I  hold  my  word  !  '* 
With  that  he  drew  his  trusty  sword, 
Caught  down  a  banner  from  the  wail, 
And  entered  thus  the  fearful  ludL 

XXIII. 

On  high  each  wajrward  Maiden  threw 
Her  swarthy  arm,  with  wild  halloo  I 
On  either  side  a  tiger  sprung — 
Against  the  lefh^ard  foe  he  flung 
The  ready  banner,  to  engage 
With  tangling  folds  the  brutal  t^\ 
The  right-hand  monster  in  mid  air 
He  stiiock  so  fiercely  and  so  fiedr. 
Through  gullet  and  through  spinal  bone, 
The  trendiant  blade  hath  sheerly  gone. 
His  grisly  brethren  ramp*d  and  y^'d, 
But  3ie  dight  leash  their  rage  withheld. 
Whilst,  *twixt  their  ranks,  the  dangerous 

road 
Firmly,  though   swift,  the   champion 

strode. 
Safis  to  the  gallery's  bound  he  drew, 
Safe  pass'd  an  open  portal  through ; 


And  when  against  pursuit  he  fhing 
The  gate,  judge  if  the  echoes  rung ! 
Onward  hB  during  course  he  bore, 
While,  mix'd  with  dying  growl  and  roer, 
Wild  jubilee  and  loud  hurra 
Pursued  him  on  his  venturous  way. 

XXIV. 

"  Hurra,  hurra !  Our  watch  is  done  f 
We  hail  once  more  the  tropic  sun. 
Pallid  beams  of  nortiiem  oay, 
Farewell,  farewell !  Hurra,  hurra ! 

"  Five  hundred  years  o*er  this  cold  glen 
Hath  the  pale  sun  come  round  agen; 
Foot  of  man,  till  now,  hath  ne*er 
Dared  to  cross  the  Hall  of  Fear. 

"  Warrior !  thou,  whose  dauntless  heart 
Gives  us  from  our  ward  to  part, 
Be  as  strong  in  future  trials 
Where  resistance  is  deniaL 

"  Now  for  Afiric's  glowing  sky, 
Zwenga  wide  and  Atlas  high, 

Zaharak  and  Dahomay ! 

Mount  the  winds  I  Hurra,  fauna ! " 

XXV. 

The  wizard  song  at  distance  died. 

As  if  in  ether  borne  astray, 
While  through  waste  halls  and  chambers 
wide 

The  Knight  pursued  his  steady  way. 
Till  to  a  lotiy  dome  he  came, 
That  flashed  with  such  a  brilliant  flame. 
As  if  the  wealth  of  all  the  world 
Were  there  in  rich  confusion  hurFd. 
For  here  the  gold,  in  sandy  heaps. 
With  duller  euth  incorporate,  sleeps ; 
Was  there  in  ingots  piled,  and  there 
Coin'd  badge  of  empery  it  bare*; 
Yonder,  huge  bars  of  silver  lay, 
Dimm*d  by  the  diamond's  neighbouring 

ray, 
Like  the  pale  moon  in  morning  day ; 
And  in  the  midst  four  Maidens  staind, 
The  daughters  of  some  distant  land. 
Their  hue  was  of  the  dark-red  dye. 
That  fringes  oft  a  thunder  sky  ; 
Their  hands  palmetto  baskets  bare. 
And  cotton  fiUeti  bound  their  hair } 
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Slim  was  their  form,  their  mien  was  shy, 
To  earth  they  bent  the  humbled  eye, 
Folded  their  arms,  and  suppliant  kneelM, 
And  thus  their  proffer'd  gifts  reveal' d. 

XXVI. 
CHORUS. 

**See  the  treasures  Merlin  piled, 
Portion  meet  for  Arthur's  child. 
Bathe  in  Wealth's  unbounded  stream. 
Wealth  that  Avarice  ne'er  could  dream ! " 

FIRST  MAIDEN. 

"  See  these  clots  of  virgin  gold  ! 
Severed  from  the  sparry  mould, 
Nature's  mystic  alchemy 
In  the  mine  thus  bade  them  lie ; 
And  their  orient  smile  can  win 
Kings  to  stoop,  and  saints  to  sin." — 

SECOND  MAIDEN. 

"  See  these  pearls,  that  long  have  slept; 
These  were  tears  by  Naiads  wept 
For  the  loss  of  Marinel. 
Tritons  in  the  silver  shell 
Treasured  them,  till  hard  and  white 
As  the  teeth  of  Amphitrite." — 

THIRD  MAIDEN. 

"  Does  a  livelier  hue  delight  ? 
Here  are  rubies  blaring  bright. 
Here  the  emerald's  fairy  green. 
And  the  topaz  glows  between ; 
Here  their  varied  hues  unite. 
In  the  changeful  chrysolite.' 


»i 


FOURTH  MAIDEN. 

"  Leave  these  gems  of  poorer  shine, 
Leave  them  all,  and  look  on  mine  ! 
While  their  glories  I  expand, 
Shade  thine  eyebrows  with  thy  hand. 
Mid-day  sun  and  diamond's  blaze 
Blind  the  rash  beholder's  gaze." — 

CHORUS. 

"  Warrior,  seize  the  splendid  store ; 
Would  'twere  all  our  mountains  bore ! 
We  should  ne'er  in  future  story, 
Read,  Peru,  thy  perish'd  glory  !" 

XXVII. 

Calmly  and  unconcem'd,  the  Knight 
Waved  aside  the  treasures  bright — 


"  Gentle  Maidens,  rise,  I  pr 
Bar  n(tt  thus  my  destined  w 
Let  these  boasted  brilliant  t 
Braid  the  hair  of  girls  and  b 
Bid  your  streams  of  gold  er 
O'er  proud  London's  thirst) 
De  Vaux  of  wealth  saw  nev 
Save  to  purvey  him  arms  an 
And  all  the  ore  he  deign'd  t 
Inlays  his  helm,  and  hilts  hi 
Thus  gently  parting  from  th 
He  left,  unmoved,  the  dom< 

XXVIII. 

And  now  the  morning  sun  u 
De  Vaux  was  weary,  faint. 
When,  lo!  a  plashing  sounc 
A  gladsome  signal  that  he  n 

Some  frolic  water-nm; 
And  soon  he  reach'd  a  court-; 
Where,  dancing  in  the  sultr 
Toss'd  high  aloft,  a  fountair 

Was  sparkling  in  the  si 
On  right  and  left,  a  fair  arc 
In  long  perspective  view  dis 
Alleys  and  bowers,  for  sun 

But,  full  in  front,  a  doo 
Low-brow'd  and  dark,  seem 
To  the  lone  dwelling  of  the 

Whose  memory  was  no 

XXIX. 

Here  stopp'd  De  Vaux  an  insi 
To  bathe  nis  parched  lips  ai 

And  mark'd  with  well-j 
Refracted  on  the  fountain  st 
In  rainbow  hues  the  dazzlin] 

Of  that  gay  summer  sk; 
His  senses  felt  a  mild  contn 
Like  that  which  lulls  the  W€ 

From  contemplation  hi. 
Relaxing,  when  the  ear  rece 
The  music  that  the  grcenwo 

Make  to  the  breezes'  si| 

XXX. 

And  ofl  in  such  a  dreamy  m 

The  half-shut  eye  can  f 

Fair  apparitions  in  the  woo( 

As  if  the  Nymphs  of  field  ai 

In  gay  procession  came 
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Are  these  of  such  fantastic  mould, 

Seen  distant  down  the  fair  arcade^ 
These  Maids  enlink'd  in  sister-fold, 

Who,  late  at  bashful  distance  staid. 

Now  tripping  from  the  greenwood 
shade. 
Nearer  the  musing  champion  draw, 
And,  in  a  pause  of  seeming  awe, 

Again  stand  doubtful  now  ? — 
Ah,  that  sly  pause  of  witching  powers ! 
That  seems  to  say,  "  To  please  be  ours, 

Be  yours  to  tell  us  how." 
Their  hue  was  of  the  golden  gldW 
That  suns  of  Candahar  bestow, 
0*er  which  in  slight  suffusion  flows 
A  frequent  tinge  of  paly  rose ; 
Their  limbs ^ere  fashionM  fair  and  free, 
In  nature's  justest  symmetry ; 
And,  wreathed  with  flowers,  with  odours 

graced. 
Their  raven  ringlets  reach'd  the  waist : 
In  eastern  pomp,  its  gilding  pale 
The  hennan  lent  each  shapely  nail. 
And  the  dark  sumah  gave  the  eye 
More  liquid  and  more  lustrous  dye. 
The  spotless  veil  of  misty  lawn. 
In  studied  disarrangement,  drawn 

The  form  and  bosom  o'er. 
To  win  the  eye,  or  tempt  the  touch. 
For  modesty  show'd  all  too  much — 

Too  much — yet  promised  more. 

XXXI. 

"  Gentle  Knight,  a  while  delay," 
Thus  they  sung,  "  thy  toilsome  way. 
While  we  pay  tJie  duty  due 
To  our  Master  and  to  you. 
Over  Avarice,  over  Fear, 
Love  triumphant  led  thee  here ; 
Warrior,  list  to  us,  for  we 
Are  slaves  to  Love,  are  friends  to  thee. 
Though  no  treasured  gems  have  we. 
To  proffer  on  the  bended  knee, 
Though  we  boast  nor  arm  nor  heart. 
For  the  assagay  or  dart. 
Swains  allow  each  simple  girl 
Ruby  lip  and  teeth  of  pearl ; 
Or,  if  dangers  more  you  prize. 
Flatterers  find  them  in  our  eyes. 

"  Stay,  then,  gentle  Warrior,  stay, 
Rest  till  evening  steal  on  day ; 


Stay,  O,  stay  I— in  yonder  bowers 
We  will  braid  thy  locks  with  flowers, 
Spread  the  feast  and  fill  the  wine. 
Charm  thy  ear  with  sounds  divine. 
Weave  our  dances  till  delight 
Yield  to  languor,  day  to  night 
Then  shall  she  you  most  approve, 
Sing  the  lays  that  best  you  love, 
Soft  thy  mossy  couch  shall  spread. 
Watch  thy  pillow,  prop  thy  head. 
Till  the  weary  night  be  o'er — 
Gentle  Warrior,  wouldst  thou  more  ? 
Wouldst  thou  more,  fair  Warrior,  — she 
Is  slave  to  Love  and  slave  to  thee." 

XXXII. 

O,  do  not  hold  it  for  a  crime 
In  the  bold  hero  of  my  rhyme, 

For  Stoic  look, 

And  meet  rebuke. 
He  lack'd  the  heart  or  time ; 
As  round  the  band  of  sirens  trip. 
He  kiss'd  one  damsel's  laughing  lip. 
And  press'd  another's  proffer'd  hand, 
Spoke  to  them  all  in  accents  bland. 
But  broke  their  magic  circle  through  ; 
"  Kind  Maids,"  he  said,  "adieu,  adieu  I 
My  fate,  my  fortune,  forward  lies." 
He  said,  and  vanish'd  from  their  eyes ; 
But,  as  he  dared  that  darksome  way. 
Still  heard  behind  their  lovely  lay : 
"  Fair  Flower  of  Courtesy,  depart ! 
Go,  where  the  feelings  of  the  neart 
With  the  warm  pulse  in  concord  move ; 
Go,  where  Virtue  sanctions  Love  ! " 

XXXIII. 

Downward  De  Vaux  through  dark- 
some ways 
And  ruin'd  vaults  has  gone. 
Till  issue  from  their  wilder'd  maze. 

Or  safe  retreat,  seem'd  none,  — 
And  e'en  the  dismal  path  he  strays 
Grew  worse  as  he  went  on. 
For  cheerful  sun,  for  living  air, 
Foul  vapours  rise  and  mine- fires  glare. 
Whose  fearful  light  the  dangers  show'd 
That  dogg'd  him  on  that  dreadful  road. 
Deep  pits,  and  lakes  of  waters  dun. 
They  show'd,  but  show'd  not  how  to 
shun. 
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These  scenes  of  desolate  despair, 
These  smothering  clouds  of  poison'd  air, 
How  gladly  had  De  Vaux  exchanged, 
Thouffh  'twere  to  face  yon  tigers  ranged ! 

Nay,  soothful  bands  have  said. 
So  perilous  his  state  seem'd  now. 
He  wished  him  under  arbour  bough 

With  Asia's  willing  maid. 
When,  joyfiil  sound !  at  distance  near 
A  trumpet  flourished  loud  and  clear, 
And  as  it  ceased,  a  loftv  lay 
Seem'd  thus  to  c^de  his  lagging  way. 

XXXIV. 

"  Son  of  Honour,  theme  of  story, 
Think  on  the  reward  before  ye ! 
Danger,  darkness,  toil  despise ; 
'Tis  Ambition  bids  thee  rise. 

"  He  that  would  her  heights  ascend. 
Many  a  weary  step  must  wend  ; 
Hand  and  foot  and  knee  he  tries ; 
Thus  Ambition's  minions  rise. 

"  Lag  not  now,  thoueh  rough  the  way. 
Fortune's  mood  brooks  no  delay ; 
Grasp  the  boon  that's  spread  before  ye. 
Monarch's    power,    and    Conqueror's 
glory!" 

It  ceased.     Advancing  on  the  sound, 
A  steep  ascent  the  Wanderer  found, 

And  then  a  turret  stahr : 
Nor  climb'd  he  £ur  its  steepy  round 

Till  fresher  blew  the  air, 
And  next  a  welcome  glimpse  was  given. 
That  cheer'd  him  with  the  light  of  heaven. 

At  length  his  toil  had  won 
A  lofty  hall  with  trophies  dress'd 
Where,  as  to  greet  imperial  guest, 
Four  Maidens  stood,  whose  crimson  vest 

Was  bound  with  golden  zone. 

XXXV. 

Of  Europe  seem'd  the  damsels  all ; 
The  first  a  nymph  of  lively  Gaul, 
Whose  easy  step  and  laughing  eye 
Her  borrow'd  air  of  awe  belie ; 

The  next  a  maid  of  Spain, 
Dark-eved,  dark-hair'd,  sedate,  yet  bold ; 
White  ivory  skin  and  tress  of  gold. 
Her  shy  and  bashful  comrade  told 

For  daughter  of  Almaine. 


These  maidens  bore  a  xojal  robe. 
With  crown,  withsceptre^  and  with  ^ 

Emblems  of  empay ; 
The  fourth  a  space  behind  them  st 
And  leant  upon  a  harp,  in  mood 

Of  minstrel  ecstacy. 
Of  merry  England  she,  in  dren 
Like  ancient  British  Dmidess, 
Her  hair  an  azure  fillet  bound, 
Her  graceful  vesture  swept  the  noun 

And,  in  her  hand  dnplay'dt 
A  crown  did  that  fourth  Maiden  bdd, 
But  unadom'd  with  gems  and  gold, 

Of  glossy  laurel  made. 

XXXVI. 

At  once  to  brave  De  Vaux  knelt  dowi 

These  foremost  Maidens  threes 
And  proffered  sceptre,  xobc^  and  ciowb, 

Liegedom  and  se^orie^ 
0*er  many  a  region  wide  and  fiuv 
Destined,  they  said,  for  Aithnr's  hdr; 

But  homage  would  he  none>— 
"  Rather," hesud,  '^DeVanxwoiddiid^ 
A  Warden  of  the  Border-side^ 
In  plate  and  mail,  than,  robed  in  pridt; 

A  monarch's  empire  own  ; 
Rather,  far  rather,  would  he  be 
A  free-bom  knight  of  England  fiee^ 

Than  sit  on  Despot's  throne." 
So  pass'd  he  on,  when  that  fooith  Bfaidi 

As  starting  from  a  trance, 
Upon  the  harp  her  finger  laid  ; 
Her  magic  touch  the  diords  obey'd, 

Their  soul  awaked  at  once  I 

SONG  OF  THE  FOURTH  MAIDEN. 

"  Quake  to  your  foundations  deep^ 
Stately  Towers,  and  Banner'd  XSepb 
Bid  vour  vaulted  echoes  moan. 
As  the  dreaded  step  they  own. 

"  Fiends,  that  wait  on  Medin*s  ip4 
Hear  the  foot-fall !  mark  it  wdl ! 
Spread  your  dusky  wings  abroad, 
Boune  ye  for  3rour  homeward  road  I 

"  It  is  His,  the  first  who  e'er 
Dared  the  dismal  Hall  of  Fear: 
His,  who  hath  the  snares  defied 
Spread  by  Pleasure^  Wealth^and  Frife 
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to  your  foundations  deep, 
luge,  and  Turret  steep ! 
,  Keep  I  and  totter,  Tower ! 
jyneth's  waking  hour." 

XXXVIL 

le  she  sung,   the  venturous 
ight 

d  a  bower,  where  milder  light 
igh  crimson  curtains  fell ; 
Q  d  shade  the  hill  receives, 
e  veil  when  twilight  leaves 
its  western  swelL 
:r,  the  gazer  to  bewitch, 
irous  store  of  rare  and  rich 
sr  was  seen  with  eye  ; 
by  magic  skill,  I  wis, 
ach  thing  that  living  is 
limn'd  in  proper  dye. 
1  to  sleep — the  timid  hare 
the  stag  upon  his  lair, 
in  her  eyrie  fair 
een  the  earth  and  sky. 
of  pictured  rich  and  rare 
I  De  Vaux's  eye-glance,  where^ 
nbering  in  the  fatal  chair, 
aw  King  Arthur's  child ! 
id  anger,  and  dismay, 
brow  had  pass'^d  away, 
as  that  fell  tourney-day, 
as  she  slept,  she  smiled : 
that  the  repentant  Seer 
>  of  many  a  hundred  year 
1  gentle  dreams  beguiled. 

XXXVIII. 

n  of  maiden  loveliness, 

xt  childhood  and  *twixt  youth, 

•y  chair,  that  silvan  dress, 

}  and  ankles  bare,  express 

-yulph's  tale  the  truth. 

1  her  garment's  hem 

l)lood  made  purple  gem, 

warder  of  command 

i  still  her  sleeping  Hand  ; 

dark  locks  dishevell'd  flow 

t  of  pearl  o'er  breast  of  snow ; 

lir  tne  slumberer  seems, 

Vaux  ironeach'd  his  dreams, 

I  and  voia  of  might, 

alf  her  charms  m>m  sight 


Motionless  a  while  he  stands, 
Folds  his  arms  and  clasps  his  hand% 
Trembling  in  his  fitful  joy, 
Doubtful  how  he  should  destroy 

Long-enduring  spell ; 
Doubtful,  too,  when  slowly  rise 
Dark-fringed  lids  of  Gvneth's  eyes, 

What  these  eyes  shall  telL — 
"  St  George!  St  Mary !  can  it  bc^ 
That  they  will  kindly  look  on  me ! " 

XXXIX. 

Gentlv,  lo !  the  Warrior  kneels, 
Soft  that  lovely  hand  he  steals, 
Soft  to  kiss,  and  soft  to  clasp- 
But  the  warder  leaves  her  grasp ; 

Lightning  flashes,  rolls  the  tlumdar ! 
Gyneth  startles  from  her  sleep, 
Totters  Tower,  and  trembles  Keep^ 

Burst  the  Castle-walls  asunder  I 
Fierce  and  frequent  were  the  shocks,—- 

Melt  the  magic  halls  away ; 

But  beneath  their  mystic  locka^ 

In  the  arms  of  bold  De  Vaux, 

Safe  the  princess  lay ; 
Safe  and  free  from  magic  power. 
Blushing  like  the  rose's  flower 

Opening  to  the  day ; 
And  round  3ie  Champion's  brows  were 

bound 
The  crown  that  Druidess  had  wound. 

Of  the  green  laurel-bay. 
And  this  was  what  remain  d  of  all 
The  wealth  of  each  enchanted  hall. 

The  Garland  and  the  Dame : 
But  where  should  Warrior  seek  the  meed. 
Due  to  high  worth  for  daringdeed. 

Except  from  Love  and  Fame  ! 


CONCLUSION. 

I. 

My  Lucy,  when  the  Maid  is  won. 
The  Minstrel's  task,  thou  know'st,  is 
done; 

And  to  require  of  bard 
That  to  his  dregs  the  tale  should  nm. 

Were  ordinance  too  hard. 
Our  lovers,  briefly  be  it  said. 
Wedded  as  lovers  wont  to  wed, 

When  tale  or  play  is  o'er ; 
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Lived  long  and  blest,  loved  fond  and  true, 
And  saw  a  numerous  race  renew 

The  honours  that  they  bore. 
Know,  too,  that  when  a  pilgrim  strays. 
In  morning  mist  or  evening  maze, 

Along  the  mountain  lone. 
That  fairy  fortress  often  mocks 
His  gaze  upon  the  castled  rocks 

Of  the  Valley  of  St  John  ; 
But  never  man  since  brave  De  Vaux 

The  charmed  portal  won. 
*Tis  now  a  vain  illusive  show. 
That  melts  whene'er  the  sunbeams  glow. 

Or  the  fresh  breeze  hath  blown. 

IL 

But  see,  my  love,  where  far  below 
Our  lingering  wheels  are  moving  slow. 

The  whiles,  up-gazing  still. 
Our  menials  eye  our  steepy  way, 
Marvelling,  perchance,  what  whim  can 

sto.y 
Our  steps,  when  eve  is  sinking  gray, 

On  thb  gigantic  hill. 


So  think  the  vulgar — Life 
Ring  all  their  joys  in  one 

Of  luxury  and  ease  ; 
And,  O !  beside  these  sim 
How  many  better  bom  an 

To  such  coarse  joys  a 
Dead  to  the  nobler  sense  t 
When  nature's  grander  sc< 
But,  Lucy,  we  will  love  tl 
The  mountain's  misty  core 

The  greenwood,  and 
And  love  the  more,  that  o 
Adventure  high  of  other  d 

By  ancient  bards  is  to 
Bringing,  perchance,  like 
Some  moral  truth  in  fictio; 
Nor  love  them  less,  that  o 
The   evening   breeze,    as 
chill  ;— 

My  love  shall  wrap  h« 
And,  fearless  of  the  slippe 
While  safe  she  trips  the  he 

Shall  hang  on  Arthur 
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I. 

Fair  Brussels,  thou  art  fat  behind. 
Though,  lingering  on  the  morning  wind. 

We  yet  may  hear  the  hour 
PealM  over  orchard  and  canal. 
With  voice  prolonged  and  measured  fall. 

From  proud  St  Michael's  tower ; 
Thy  wood,  dark  Soignies,  holds  us  now, 
Where  the  tall  beeches'  glossy  bough 

For  many  a  league  around. 
With  birch  and  darksome  oak  between, 
Spreads  deep  and  far  a  pathless  screen, 

Of  tangled  forest  ground. 
Stems  planted  close  by  stems  defy 
The  adventurous  foot — the  curious  eye 

For  access  seeks  in  vain ; 
And  the  brown  tapestry  of  leaves. 
Strewed  on  the  blighted  ground,  receives 

Nor  sun,  nor  air,  nor  rain. 
No  opening  glade  dawns  on  our  way, 
No  streamlet,  glancing  to  the  ray. 

Our  woodland  path  has  cross'd  ; 
And  the  straight  causeway  which  we 

tread. 
Prolongs  a  line  of  dull  arcade. 
Unvarying  through  the  unvaried  shade 

Until  in  distance  lost 

tl. 

A  brighter,  livelier  scene  succeeds  ; 
In  groups  the  scattering  wood  recedes. 
Hedge-rows,  and  huts,  and  sunny  meads, 

And  corn-fields  glance  between ; 
The  peasant,  at  his  labour  blithe. 
Plies  the  hook*d  staff  and  shortened 
scythe  : — 

But  when  these  ears  were  green. 
Placed  close  within  destruction  s  scope, 
F\ill  little  was  that  rustic's  hope 

Their  ripening  to  have  seen  ! 
And,  lo,  a  hamlet  and  its  fane  : — 
Let  not  the  gazer  with  disdain 

Their  architecture  view ; 


For  yonder  rude  ungraceful  shrine. 
And  disproportion'd  spire,  are  thine, 
Immoitai  Wate&loo  ! 

III. 

Fear  not  the  heat,  though  full  and  high 
The  sun  has  scorch' d  the  autumn  sky. 
And  scarce  a  forest  straggler  now 
To  shade  us  spreads  a  greenwood  bough ; 
These  fields  have  seen  a  hotter  day 
Than  e'er  was  fired  by  sunny  ray. 
Yet  one  mile  on— von  shatter'd  hedge 
Crests  the  soft  hill  whose  long  smooth 
ridge 

Looks  on  the  field  below. 
And  sinks  so  gently  on  the  dale, 
That  not  the  folds  of  Beauty's  veil 

In  easier  curves  can  flow. 
Brief  space  from  thence,  the  ground  again 
Ascending  slowly  from  the  plain. 

Forms  an  opposing  screen, 
Which,  with  its  crest  of  upland  ground, 
Shuts  the  horizon  all  around. 

The  soften'd  vale  between 
Slopes  snfboth  and  fair  for  courser's 

tread; 
Not  the  most  timid  maid  need  dread 
To  give  her  snow-white  palfrey  head 

On  that  vride  stubble-ground ; 
Nor  wood,  nor  tree,  nor  bush,  are  there. 
Her  course  to  intercept  or  scare. 

Nor  fosse  nor  fence  are  found. 
Save  where,   firom   out    her   shattered 

bowers, 
Rise  Hougomont's  dismantled  towers. 

IV. 

Now,  see'st  thou  aught  in  this  lone  scene 
Can  tell  of  that  which  late  hath  been?— 

A  stranger  might  reply, 
"The  bare  extent  of  stubble-plain 
Seems  lately  lightened  of  its  grain ; 
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And  yonder  sable  tracks  remain 
Marks  of  the  peasant's  ponderous  wain. 

When  harvest -home  was  nigh. 
On  these  broad  spots  of  trampled  ground, 
Perchance  the  rustics  danced  such  round 

As  Teniers  loved  to  draw  ; 
And  where  the  earth  seems  scorch'd  by 

flame, 
To  dress  the  homely  feast  they  came, 
And  toil'd  the  kerchief  d  village  dame 

Around  her  fire  of  straw. 

V. 

So  deem'st  thou — so  each  mortal  deems. 
Of  that  which  is  from  that  which  seems  s — 

But  other  harvest  here, 
Than  that  which  peasant's  scythe  de« 

mands, 
Was  gather'd  in  by  sterner  hands, 

With  bayonet  blade,  and  spear. 
No  vulgar  crop  was  theirs  to  reap, 
No  stinted  harvest  thin  and  cheap  I 
Heroes  before  each  fatal  sweep 

Fell  thick  as  ripen'd  grain  ; 
And  ere  the  darkenmg  of  the  day, 
Piled  high  as  autumn  shocks,  there  lay 
The  ghastly  harvest  of  the  fray, 

The  corpses  of  the  slain. 

VI. 

Ay,  look  affain— that  line,  so  black 
And  trampled  marks  the  bivouac, 
Yon  deep-graved  ruts  the  artillery's  track, 

So  often  lost  and  won ;  ■ 
And  clase  beside,  the  hardened  mud 
Still  shows  where,  fetlock-deep  in  blood. 
The  fierce  dragoon,  through  battle's  flood, 

Dash'd  the  hot  war-horse  on. 
These  spots  of  excavation  tell 
The  ravage  of  the  bursting  shell — 
And  feel'st  thou  not  the  tainted  steam, 
That  reeks  against  the  sultry  beam. 

From  yonder  trenched  mound  T 
The  pestilential  fumes  declare 
That  Carnage  has  replenish'd  there 

Her  gamer-house  profound. 

VIL 

Far  other  harvest-home  and  feast, 
Than  claims  the  boor  from  scy&e  re- 
leased, 
On  these  scorchM  fields  were  known! 


Death  hover'd  o'er  the  ms 
And,  in  the  thrilling  baltl 
Sent  for  the  bloody  banqv 

A  summons  of  his  o\ 
Through  rolling  smoke  th< 
Could  well  each  destined 
Well  could  his  ear  in  ccstj 

Distinguish  every  ton< 
That  fiU'd  the  chorus  of  tl 
From  cannon -roar  and  tru 
From  charging  squadrons' 
From  the  wild  dang  that 
way,— 

Down  to  the  dying  gr 
And  the  last  sob  of  life's  c 

When  breath  was  all 

VIII. 

Feast  on,  stem  foe  of  mor 
Feast  on  !— but  think  not 
With  such  promiscuous  ca 

Protracted  space  may 
The  deadly  tug  of  war  at 
Must  limits  find  in  human 

And  cease  when  these 
Vain  hope !— that  mom's  o' 
Heard  the  wild  shout  of  fi 

Ere  he  attain'd  his  he 
And  through  the  war-smc 

high. 
Still  peals  that  unremitted 

Though  now  he  stoop 
For  ten  long  hours  of  doul 
Fresh  succours  from  the  ex 
Of  either  hill  the  contest  fi 

Still  down  the  slope  tl 
The  charge  of  columns  pai 
Nor  ceased  the  storm  of  sh 

For  all  that  war  could 
Of  skill  and  force  was  pro^ 
And  tum'd  not  yet  the  doi 

On  bloody  Waterloo. 

IX. 

Pale  Brussels  !  then  what  tl 

thine. 
When  ceaseless  from  the  d 

Continued  thunders  a 
Each  burgher  held  his  bres 
These  forerunners  of  havoc 

Of  rapine  and  of  fiamc 
WTiat  ghastly  sights  were  t 
When  rolling  through  ^y  x 
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The   wounded  show'd  their  mangled 

iplight 
In  token  of  the  nnfinishM  fight, 
And  from  each  anguish-laden  wain 
The  blood-drops  md  thy  dust  like  rain! 
How  often  in  the  distant  drum 
Heard'st  thou  the  fell  Invader  come. 
While  Ruin,  shouting  to  hb  band. 
Shook  high  her  torch  and  gory  brand ! — 
Cheer  thee,  fair  City  I  From  von  stand, 
Impatient,  still  his  outstretch  d  hand 

Points  to  his  prey  in  vain, 
While  maddening  in  his  eager  mood, 
And  all  unwont  to  be  withstood. 

He  fires  the  fight  again. 


**0n !  On !"  was  still  his  stem  exclaim ; 
**  Confiront'  the  battery's  jaws  of  flame  I 

Rush  on  the  levell'd  gun  ! 
My  steel-clad  cuirassiers,  advance  f 
Each  Hulan  forward  with  his  lance, 
My  Guard — my  Chosen — charge  for 
France, 

France  and  Napoleon  ! " 
Loud  answer*d  their  acclaiming  shout. 
Greeting  the  mandate  which  sent  out 
Their  bravest  and  their  best  to  dare 
The  fate  their  leader  shunn'd  to  share. 
But  He,  his  cotmtry*s  sword  and  shield, 
Still  in  the  battle-front  reveal'd. 
Where  danger  fiercest  swept  the  field. 

Came  Uke  a  beam  of  light, 
In  action  prompt,  in  sentence  brief — 
"  Soldiers,  stand  firm  ! "  exclaimed  the 
Chief; 
England  shall  tell  the  fight ! 


<c 


f> 


XI. 

On  came  the  whirlwind — like  the  last 
But  fiercest  sweep  of  tempest-blast — 
On  came  the  whirlwind — steel-gleams 

broke 
Like  lightning  through  the  rolling  smoke ; 

The  war  was  waked  anew, 
Three  hundred  cannon-mouths  roar'd 

loud. 
And  fix>m  their  throats,  with  flash  and 
cloud, 
Their  showers  of  iron  threw. 
Beneath  their  fixe,  in  full  career, 
Rush*d  00  the  ponderous  cuirassier, 


The  lancer  couch'd  his  ruthless  spear, 
And  hurrying  as  to  havoc  near. 

The  cohorts*  eagles  flew. 
In  one  dark  torrent,  broad  and  strong, 
The  advancing  onset  roll*d  along. 
Forth  harbingcr'd  by  fierce  acclaim. 
That,  from  Uie  shroud  of  smoke  and 

flame, 
Peal'd  wildly  the  imperial  name. 

XII. 

But  on  the  British  heart  were  lost 
The  terrors  of  the  charging  host ; 
For  not  an  eye  the  storm  that  view*d 
Changed  its  proud  glance  of  fortitude, 
Nor  was  one  forward  footstep  staid, 
As  droppM  the  djring  and  the  dead. 
Fast  as  their  ranks  the  thunders  tear, 
Fast  they  renew'd  each  serried  square ; 
And  on  the  wounded  and  the  slain 
Closed  their  diminished  files  again. 
Till  from  their  line  scarce  spears'  lengths 

three, 
Emerging  firom  the  smoke  they  see 
Helmet,  and  plume,  and  panoply, — 

Then  waked  their  fire  at  once ! 
Each  musketeer's  revolving  knell, 
As  fast,  as  regularly  fell. 
As  when  they  practise  to  display 
Their  discipline  on  festal  day. 

Then  down  went  helm  and  lance, 
Down  were  the  eagle  banners  sent, 
Down  reeling  steeds  and  riders  went. 
Corslets  were  pierced,  and  pennons  rent ; 

And,  to  augment  the  fray, 
Wheel'd  full  against  their  staggering 

flanks. 
The  English  horsemen's  foaming  ranks 

Forced  their  resistless  way. 
Then  to  the  musket -knell  succeeds 
The  clash  of  swords— the   neigh    of 

steeds — 
As  plies  the  smith  his  clanging  trade, 
Against  the  cuirass  rang  the  blade ; 
And  while  amid  their  dose  array 
The  well-served  cannon  rent  their  way. 
And  while  amid  their  scattered  band 
Raged  the  fierce  rider's  bloody  brand, 
Recoil'd  in  common  rout  and  fear. 
Lancer  and  guard  and  cuirassier, 
Horsemen  and  foot, — ^a  mingled  host 
Their  leaders  fall'n,  their  standards  lost. 
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XIII. 

Then,  Wellin<;t()N  !  thy  piercing  eye 
This  crisis  caught  of  <ic>tiny — 

The  British  host  had  stood 
Tliat  morn  'gainst  charge  of  sword  and 

lance 
As  their  own  ocean-rocks  hold  stance, 
IJut  when   thy  voice   had   said,   *'  Ad- 
vance ! " 
They  were  their  ocean's  flood. — 
O  Thou,  who»e  inauspicious  aim 
Hath  wrought   thy  host   this   hour  of 

shame, 
Think'st  thou  thy  broken  bands  will 

bide 
The  terrors  of  yon  rushing  tide  ? 
( )r  will  thy  cho.sen  l)rook  to  feel 
The  Hrilish  shock  of  Icvcll'd  steel. 

Or  tlost  thou  turn  lliinc  eye 
Where  coinin;:;  squa'iroii>,  gleam  afar. 
And  frcslier  tinnidcrs  wake  the  war, 

And  t)lher  standards  fly? — 
Tliink  not  that  in  yon  columns,  fde 
Thy   conquering   troops   from    i->istant 


I) 


vie— 


Is  lilucher  yet  unknown  ? 
Or  dwil!'>  not  in  thy  memory  still, 
(Heard  IVequent  in  thine  hour  of  ill,) 
What  !.  'tcs  of  hate  and  vengeance  thrill 

In  I'russia's  trumpet  tone? — 
What  yet  remains  ?— shall  it  be  thine 
To  licad  the  relics  of  thy  line 

In  one  dread  clTort  more? — 
The  Roman  lore  thy  leisure  loved, 
And  ihou  canst  tell  what  fortune  proved 

That  Chieftain,  who,  of  yore, 
Ambition's  dizzy  jiaths  essay'd, 
And  with  the  gladiators*  aid 

For  empire  eiiter]msed — 
He  stood  the  cast  his  rashness  playM, 
Left  not  the  victims  he  had  made. 
Dug  his  red  j'rave  with  his  own  blade, 
And  on  the  li:.!  I  hi?  lost  was  laid, 
Abhorr'd  — but  nul  despised. 

XIV. 

But  if  revolves  thy  fainter  thought 
*  ■'  \  safety — ho\vs(Hver  hou^;hi,  -- 
Then  turn  ihv  f'T.rful  rci'i  ;»nd  riile. 
Though  twi;:e  ten  i'  .';r.sand  n;en  have  died 
On  :;i:iC\o:!lA.l  day. 


To  gild  the  militaiy  fame 

Which  thou,  for  life,  in  traffic  tame 

Wilt  barter  thus  away. 
Shall  future  ages  tell  this  tale 
Of  inconsistence  faint  and  frail?  ! 

And  art  thou  lie  of  Lodi's  bridge, 
Marengo's  field,  and  Wagram's  ridge !    • 

Or  is  thy  soul  like  mountain-tide,  | 
Th  at,  swell'd  by  win  ter  storm  and  showe?,  ! 
Rolls  down  in  turbulence  of  power, 

A  torrent  fierce  and  wide ; 
Reft  of  these  aids,  a  rill  obscnre. 
Shrinking  unnoticed,  mean  and  poor, 

Whose  channel  shows  displa^d 
The  wrecks  of  its  impetuous  course, 
But  not  one  symptom  of  the  force 

By  which  these  wrecks  were  made! 

XV. 

Spur  on  thy  way ! — since  now  thine  ear 
lias  brooked  thy  veterans'  wish  to  hesr, 

Who,  as  thy  flight  they  eyed, 
Exclaim'd,  — while  tears  of  anguish  came. 
Wrung  forth  by  pride,  and  rage,  and 
shame, — 

"O,  that  he  had  but  died  r 
But  yet,  to  sum  this  hour  of  ill. 
Look,  ere  thou  leavest  the  fatal  hill. 

Back  on  yon  broken  ranks — 
Upon  whose  wild  confusion  gleams 
Tlie  moon,  as  on  the  troubled  streams 

When  rivers  break  their  hanks. 
And,  to  the  ruin'd  peasant's  eye, 
Objects  half  seen  roll  swiftly  by, 

Down  the  dread  current  hurl'd — 
So  mingle  banner,  wain,  and  gun, 
Where  the  tumultuous  flight  rolls  on 
Of  warriors,  who,  when  mom  begun, 

Defied  a  banded  world. 

XVI. 

List— frequent  to  the  hunting  rout,   ■* 
The  stern  pu issuers'  vengeful  shout 
TelK,  that  upon  their  broken  lear 
Rages  the  l*ru^>ian's  bloody  spear. 

So  fell  a  shriek  was  none, 
When  Ecre&ina's  icy  flood 
Reddcn'd  and  thaw'd  with  flame  an« 

bK>od, 
And,  pressing  on  thy  desperate  way. 
Raised  ofc  and  long  their  wild  hurra, 
The  children  of  the  Don. 
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Thine  ear  no  veil  of  horror  cleft 

So  ominous,  when,  all  bereft 

Of  aid,  the  valiant  Polack  left — 

Ay,  left  by  thee — found  soldier's  grave 

In  Leipsic's  corpse-encumberM  wave. 

Fate,  in  those  various  perils  past. 

Reserved  thee  still  some  future  cast ; 

On  the  dread  die  thou  now  has  thrown, 

Hangs  not  a  single  field  alone, 

Nor  one  campaign — thy  martial  fame, 

Thy  empire,  dynasty,  and  name, 

Have  felt  the  final  stroke  ; 
And  now^.  o'er  thy  devoted  head 
The  last  stem  vial's  wrath  is  shed. 

The  last  dread  seal  is  broke. 

xvn. 

Since  live  thou  wilt — refuse  not  now 
Before  these  demagogues  to  bow. 
Late  objects  of  thy  scorn  and  hate. 
Who  shall  thy  once  imperial  fate 
Make  wordy  theme  of  vain  debate. — 
Or  shall  we  say,  thou  stoop'st  less  low 
In  seeking  refuge  from  the  foe. 
Against  whose  heart,  in  prosperous  life, 
Thine  hand  hath  ever  held  the  knife  ? 

Such  homage  hath  been  paid 
By  Roman  and  by  Grecian  voice, 
And  there  were  honour  in  the  choice, 

If  it  were  freely  made. 
Then  safely  come — in  one  so  low, — 
So  lost,  —we  cannot  own  a  foe  ; 
Though  dear  experience  bid  us  end. 
In  thee  we  ne'er  can  hail  a  friend. — 
Come,  howsoe'er — but  do  not  hide 
Close  in  thy  heart  that  germ  of  pride, 
Erewhile,  by  gifted  bard  espied, 

That  "  yet  imperial  hope  ; " 
Think  not  that  for  a  fresh  cebound, 
To  raise  ambition  from  the  ground. 

We  yield  thee  means  or  scope. 
In  safety  come — but  ne'er  again 
Hold  tjT^e  of  independent  reign ; 

No  islet  calls  thee  lord, 
We  leave  thee  no  confederate  band, 
No  symbol  of  thy  lost  command. 
To  be  a  dagger  in  the  hand 

From  which  we  wrench'd  the  sword. 

XVIII. 
Yet,  even  in  yon  sequester  d  spot, 
May  worthier  conquest  be  thy  lot 
Than  yet  thy  life  has  known ; 


Conquest,  unbought  by  blood  or  harm. 
That  needs  nor  foreign  aid  nor  arm, 

A  triumph  all  thine  own. 
Such  waits  thee  when  thou  shalt  control 
Those  passions  wild,  that  stubborn  soul. 

That  marr'd  thy  prosperous  scene : — 
Hear  this — from  no  immoved  heart. 
Which  sighs,  comparing  what  thou  art 

With  what  thou  might'st  have 

BEEN  ! 

XIX. 

Thou,  too,  whose  deeds  of  fame  renew'd 
Bankrupt  a  nation's  gratitude. 
To  thine  own  noble  heart  must  owe 
More  than  the  meed  she  can  bestow. 
For  not  a  people's  just  acclaim. 
Not  the  full  hail  of  Europe's  fame. 
Thy  Prince's  smiles,  thy  State's  decree. 
The  ducal  rank,  the  garter'd  knee, 
Not  these  such  pure  delight  afford 
As  that,  when  hanging  up  thy  sword, 
W^ell  may'st  thou  think,  "This  honest 

steel 
W^as  ever  drawn  for  public  weal ; 
And,  such  was  rightful  Heaven's  decree. 
Ne'er  sheathed  unless  with  victory  !" 

XX. 

Look  forth,  once  more,  with  soften'd 

heart. 
Ere  from  the  field  of  fame  we  part ; 
Triumph  and  Sorrow  border  near. 
And  joy  oft  melts  into  a  tear. 
Alas !  what  links  of  love  that  mom 
Has  War's  rude  hand  asunder  torn ! 
For  ne'er  was  field  so  sternly  fought. 
And  ne'er  was  conquest  dearer  bought. 
Here  piled  in  common  slaughter  sleep 
Those  whom  affection  long  shall  weep : 
Here  rests  the  sire,  that  ne  er  shall  strain 
His  orphans  to  his  heart  again  ; 
The  son,  whom,  on  his  native  shore. 
The  parent's  voice  shall  bless  no  more ; 
The  bridegroom,  who  has  hardly  press'd 
His  blushing  consort  to  his  breast ; 
The  husband,  whom  through  many  a  year 
Long  love  and  mutual  faith  endear. 
Thou  canst  not  name  one  tender  tie. 
But  here  dissolved  its  relics  lie  ! 
O !  when  thou  see'st  some  mourner's  veil 
Shroud  her  thin  form  and  visage  pale, 
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Or  mark*st  the  Matron's  bursting  tears 
Stream  when  the  stricken  drum  she  hears ; 
Or  see*st  how  manlier  grief,  suppressed. 
Is  labouring  in  a  father  s  breast, — 
With  no  inquiry  vain  pursue 
The  cause,  but  think  on  Waterloo ! 

XXL 

Period  of  honour  as  of  woes, 

What   bright    careers   *twas   thine    to 

close ! — 
Mark'd  on  thy  roll  of  blood  what  names 
To  Britain's  memory,  and  to  Fame's, 
Laid  there  their  last  immortal  claims  1 
Thou  saw'st  in  seas  of  gore  eacpire 
Redoubted  Picton's  soul  of  fire — 
Saw'st  in  the  mingled  carnage  lie 
All  that  of  PoNSONBY  could  die — 
De    Lancey    change    Love's    bridal- 
wreath. 
For  laurels  from  the  hand  of  Death — 
Saw'st  gallant  Miller's  failing  eye 
Still  bent  where  Albion's  banners  fly. 
And  Cameron,  in  the  shock  of  steel, 
Die  like  the  offspring  of  Lochiel ; 
And  generous  Gordon,  'mid  the  strife. 
Fall  while  he  watch'd  his  leader's  life. — 
Ah !  though  her  guardian  angel's  shield 
Fenced  Britain's  hero  through  the  field. 
Fate  not  the  less  her  power  made  known. 
Through  his  friends  hearts  to  pierce  his 
own! 

XXIL 

Forgive,  brave  Dead,  the  imperfect  lay ! 
Who  may  vour  names,  your  numbers,  say? 
What  high-strung  harp,  what  lofty  line, 


To  each  the  dear-eam'd  pnise  assign, 
From  high-bom  chie&  of  martial  hmt 
To  the  poor  soldier's  lowlier  name  ? 
Lightly  ye  rose  that  dawning  day. 
From  your  cold  couch  of  swamp  and  day. 
To  fill,  before  the  sun  was  low, 
The  bed  that  morning  cannot  know. — 
Oft  may  the  tear  the  green  sod  steeps 
And  sacred  be  the  heroes*  sleeps 

Till  time  shall  cease  to  run ; 
And  ne'er  beside  their  noble  grave. 
May  Briton  pass  and  fisul  to  crave 
A  blessing  on  the  fallen  brave 

Who  fought  with  Wellii^on  ! 

XXIIL 

Farewell,  sad  Field !  whose  blighted  fiice 
Wears  desolation's  withering  trace; 
Long  shall  my  memorv  retain 
Thy  shatter'd  huts  and  trampled  grain. 
With  every  mark  of  martial  wrong, 
That  scathe  thy  towers,  fair  Hougomont ! 
Yet  though  thy  garden's  green  arcade 
The  marksman's  fatal  post  was  made, 
Though  on  thy  shatter  d  beeches  fell 
The  blended  rage  of  shot  and  shell. 
Though  from  thy  blacken'd  portals  ton. 
Their  fall  thy  blighted  fruit-trees  mourn, 
Has  not  such  havoc  bought  a  name 
Immortal  in  the  rolls  of  fame  ? 
Yes — Agincourt  may  be  forgot. 
And  Cressy  be  an  unknown  spot. 

And  Blenheim's  name  be  new ; 
But  still  in  story  and  in  song, 
For  many  an  age  rememberd  long. 
Shall  live  the  towers  of  Hougomont, 

And  Field  of  Waterloo. 


CONCLUSION. 


Stem  tide  of  human  Time  !  that  know'st  not  rest. 
But,  sweeping  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb, 
Bear'st  ever  downward  on  thy  dusky  breast 
Successive  generations  to  their  doom  ; 
While  thy  capacious  stream  has  equal  room 
For  the  gay  bark  where  Pleasure's  streamers  sport. 
And  for  the  prison-ship  of  guilt  and  gloom. 
The  fisher-skifif,  and  baige  that  bears  a  court. 
Still  waiting  onward  all  to  one  dark  silent  port ; — 
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Stem  tide  of  Time !  through  what  m^rsterious  change 
Of  hope  and  fear  have  our  frail  barks  been  driven ! 
For  ne'er,  before,  vicissitude  so  strange 
"Was  to  one  race  of  Adam's  offspring  given. 
And  sure  such  varied  change  otsea  and  heaven. 
Such  unexpected  bursts  of  joy  and  woe, 
Such  fearful  strife  as  that  where  we  have  striven. 
Succeeding  ages  ne'er  again  shall  know. 
Until  the  awful  term  when  Thou  shalt  cease  to  flow. 

Well  hast  thou  stood,  my  Country  ! — the  brave  fight 
Hast  well  maintained  through  good  report  and  ill ; 
In  thy  just  cause  and  in  thy  native  might. 
And  in  Heaven's  grace  and  justice  constant  still ; 
Whether  the  banded  prowess,  strength,  and  skill 
Of  half  the  world  against  thee  stood  array'd, 
Or  when,  with  better  views  and  freer  will, 
Beside  thee  Europe's  noblest  drew  the  blade, 
Each  emulous  in  arms  the  Ocean  Queen  to  aid. 

Well  art  thou  now  repaid — though  slowly  rose, 
And  struggled  long  with  mists  thy  blaze  of  fam^ 
While  like  the  dawn  that  in  the  orient  glows 
On  the  broad  wave  its  earlier  lustre  came ; 
Then  eastern  Egypt  saw  the  growing  flame. 
And  Maida's  myrtles  gleam'd  beneath  its  ray, 
Where  first  the  soldier,  stung  with  generous  shame^ 
Kivaird  the  heroes  of  the  wat'ry  way. 
And  washM  in  foemen's  gore  unjust  reproach  away. 

Now,  Island  Empress,  wave  thy  crest  on  high. 
And  bid  the  banner  of  thy  Patron  flow, 
Gallaift  Saint  George,  the  flower  of  Chivalry, 
For  thou  hast  facec^  like  him,  a  dragon  foe, 
And  rescued  innocence  from  overthrow, 
And  trampled  down,  like  him,  tyrannic  mighty 
And  to  the  gazing  world  mayst  proudly  show 
The  chosen  emblem  of  thy  sainted  Knight, 
Who  quell'd  devouring  pride,  and  vindicated  right 

Yet  *mid  the  confidence  of  just  renown, 
Renown  dear-bought,  but  dearest  thus  acquired. 
Write,  Britain,  write  the  moral  lesson  down : 
*Tis  not  alone  the  heart  with  valour  fired, 
The  discipline  so  dreaded  and  admired. 
In  many  a  field  of  bloody  conquest  known ; 
— Such  may  by  fame  be  lured,  by  gold  be  hired^ 
Tis  constancy  in  the  good  cause  alone, 
Best  justifies  the  meed  thy  vaha&t  sons  have  won. 
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HAROLD    THE    DAUNTLESS, 


INTRODUCTION. 


There  is  a  mood  of  mind,  we  all  have  known. 
On  drowsy  eve,  or  dark  and  lowering  day,  * 

When  the  tired  spirits  lose  their  sprightly  tone. 
And  nought  can  chase  the  lingering  hours  away. 
Dull  on  our  soul  falls  FiLncy's  dazzling  ray. 
And  wisdom  holds  his  steadier  torch  m  vain. 
Obscured  the  painting  seems,  mistuned  the  Lay, 
Nor  dare  we  of  our  listless  load  complain. 
For  who  for  sympathy  may  seek  that  cannot  tell  of  pain  ? 

The  jolly  sportsman  knows  such  drearihood. 
When  bursts  in  deluge  the  autumnal  rain. 
Clouding  that  mom  which  threats  the  heath-cock's  brood; 
Of  such,  in  summer's  drought,  the  anglers  plain. 
Who  hope  the  soft  mild  southern  shower  in  vain ; 
But,  more  than  all,  the  discontented  fair, 
Whom  father  stem,  and  sterner  aunt,  restrain 
From  county-ball,  or  race  occurring  rare, 
While  all  her  friends  around  their  vestments  gay  prepare. 

Ennui ! — or,  as  our  mothers  call'd  thee.  Spleen  ! 
To  thee  we  owe  full  many  a  rare  device ; — 
Thine  is  the  sheaf  of  painted  cards,  I  ween. 
The  rolling  billiard-ball,  the  rattling  dice, 
The  turning-lathe  for  framing  eimcrack  nice ; 
The  amateur's  blotch'd  pallet  mou  roayst  claim. 
Retort,  and  air-pump,  threatening  frogs  and  mice, 
(Murders  disguised  by  philosophic  name,) 
And  much  of  trifling  grave,  and  much  of  buxom  game. 

Then  of  the  books,  to  catch  thy  drowsy  glance 
Compiled,  what  bard  the  catalogue  may  quote  ! 
Plays,  poems,  novels,  never  read  but  once ; — 
But  not  of  such  the  tale  fair  Edgeworth  wrote. 
That  bears  thy  name,  and  is  thine  antidote ; 
And  not  of  such  the  strain  my  Thomson  sun^ 
Delicious  dreams  inspiring  bv  his  note. 
What  time  to  Indolence  his  harp  he  strung ; — 
Oh  I  might  my  lay  be  rank'd  that  happier  list  among ! 

\ 
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Each  hath  his  refuge  whom  thy  cares  assaiL 
For  me,  I  love  my  study-fire  to  trim, 
And  con  right  vacantly  some  idle  tale. 
Displaying  on  the  couch  each  listless  limb, 
Till  on  the  drowsy  page  the  lights  grow  dim, 
And  doubtful  slumber  half  supplies  the  theme  ; 
While  antique  shapes  of  knight  and  giant  grim. 
Damsel  and  dwarf,  in  long  procession  gleam. 
And  the  Romancer's  tale  becomes  the  Reader's  dream. 

*Tis  thus  my  malady  I  well  may  bear. 
Albeit  outstretch 'd,  like  Pope's  own  Paridel, 
Upon  the  rack  of  a  too-easy  chair  ; 
And  find,  to  cheat  the  time,  a  powerful  spell 
•  In  old  romaunts  of  errantry  that  tell, 

Or  later  legends  of  the  Fairy-folk, 
Or  Oriental  tale  of  Afrite  fell, 
Of  Genii,  Talisman,  and  broad-wingM  Roc, 
Though  taste  may  blush  and  frown,  and  sober  reason  mock. 

Oft  at  such  season,  too,  will  rhymes  unsought 
Arrange  themselves  in  some  romantic  lay ; 
The  which,  as  things  unfitting  graver  thought. 
Are  burnt  or  blotted  on  some  wiser  day. — 
These  few  survive — and  proudly  let  me  say. 
Court  not  the  critic's  smile,  nor  dread  his  frown ; 
They  well  may  serve  to  while  an  hour  away, 
Nor  does  the  volume  ask  for  more  renown. 
Than  Ennui's  yawning  smile,  what  time  she  drops  it  down. 


CANTO  FIRST. 

I. 
List  to  the  valorous  deeds  that  were  done 
By  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Witikind's  son  ! 

Count  Witikind  came  of  a  regal  strain. 
And  roved  with  his  Norsemen  the  land  and  the  main. 
Woe  to  the  realms  which  he  coasted  !  for  there 
Was  shedding  of  blood,  and  rending  of  hair. 
Rape  of  maiden,  and  slaughter  of  priest. 
Gathering  of  ravens  and  wolves  to  the  feast : 
When  he  hoisted  his  standard  black, 
Before  him  was  battle,  behind  him  wrack. 
And  he  bum'd  the  churches,  that  heathen  Dane, 
To  light  his  band  to  their  barks  again. 

II. 

On  Erin's  shores  was  his  outrage  known. 
The  winds  of  France  had  his  banners  blown  ; 
Little  was  there  to  plunder,  yet  still 
His  pirates  had  fora/d  on  Scottish  hill : 
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But  upon  merry  England's  coast 

More  frequent  he  sail'd,  for  he  won  the  most. 

So  wide  and  so  far  his  ravage  they  knew, 

If  a  sail  but  gleamM  white  gainst  the  welkin  blue. 

Trumpet  and  bugle  to  arms  did  call, 

Burghers  hasten'd  to  man  the  wall, 

Peasants  fled  inland  his  fury  to  'scape, 

Beacons  were  lighted  on  headland  and  cape. 

Bells  were  toll'd  out,  and  aye  as  they  rung. 

Fearful  and  faintly  the  grey  brothers  sung, 

"  Bless  us,  St  Mary,  from  flood  and  from  fire, 

From  famine  and  pest,  and  Count  Witikind's  ire ! " 

III. 

He  liked  the  wealth  of  fair  England  so  well. 

That  he  sought  in  her  bosom  as  native  to  dwell. 

He  enter'd  the  Humber  in  fearful  hour. 

And  disembark'd  with  his  Danish  power. 

Three  Earls  came  against  him  with  all  their  train, — 

Two  hath  he  taken,  and  one  hath  he  slain. 

Count  VVitikind  left  the  number's  rich  strand. 

And  he  wasted  and  warr'd  in  Northumberland. 

But  the  Saxon  King  was  a  sire  in  age, 

Weak  in  battle,  in  council  sage ; 

Peace  of  that  heathen  leader  he  sought, 

Gifts  he  gave,  and  quiet  he  bought ; 

And  the  Count  took  upon  him  the  peaceable  style 

Of  a  vassal  and  liegeman  of  Briton  s  broad  isle. 

IV. 

Time  will  rust  the  sharpest  sword. 

Time  will  consume  the  strongest  cord ; 

That  which  moulders  hemp  and  steel, 

Mortal  arm  and  nerve  must  feel. 

Of  the  Danish  band,  whom  Count  Witikind  led, 

Many  wax'd  aged,  and  many  were  dead  : 

Himself  found  his  armour  full  weighty  to  bear,    . 

Wrinkled  his  brows  grew,  and  hoary  his  hair ; 

He  lean'd  on  a  staff,  when  his  step  went  abroad, 

And  patient  his  palfrey,  when  steed  he  bestrode. 

As  he  grew  feebler,  his  wildness  ceased, 

He  made  himself  peace  with  prelate  and  priest. 

Made  his  peace,  and,  stooping  his  head, 

Patiently  listed  the  counsel  they  said : 

Saint  Cuthbert's  Bishop  was  holy  and  grave,  ' 

Wise  and  good  was  the  counsel  he  gave.  j 

V  i 

"  Thou  hast  murder' d,  robb'd,  and  spoil'd,  ' 

Time  it  is  thy  poor  soul  were  assoil'd  ; 
Priests  didst  thou  slay,  and  churches  burn, 
Time  it  is  now  to  repentance  to  turn ; 
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Fiends  hast  thou  worshipped,  with  fiendish  rite^ 
Leave  now  the  darkness,  and  wend  into  light : 
O !  while  life  and  space  are  given. 
Tarn  thee  yet,  and  think  of  Heaven ! " 
That  stem  old  heathen  his  head  he  raised. 
And  on  the  good  prelate  he  stediiutlj  gazed ; 
"  Give  me  broad  lands  on  the  Wear  and  the  T3me^ 
My  faith  I  will  leave,  and  I'll  cleave  unto  thine.' 


>t 


VI. 

Broad  lands  he  gave  him  on  Tyne  and  Wear, 

To  be  held  of  the  church  by  bridle  and  spear , 

Part  of  Monkwearmouth,  of  Tynedale  part. 

To  better  his  will,  and  to  soften  his  heart : 

Count  Witikind  was  a  joyful  man. 

Less  for  the  faith  than  the  lands  that  he  wan. 

The  high  church  of  Durham  is  dress'd  for  the  day. 

The  clergy  are  ranVd  in  their  solemn  array : 

There  came  the  Count,  in  a  bear-skin  warm. 

Leaning  on  Hilda  his  concubine's  arm. 

He  kneel'd  before  Saint  Cuthbert's  shrine» 

With  patience  unwonted  at  rites  divine ; 

He  abjured  the  gods  of  heathen  race, 

And  he  bent  his  head  at  the  font  of  grace. 

But  such  was  the  grisly  old  proselyte  s  look. 

That  the  priest  who  baptized  him  grew  pale  and  shook ; 

And  the  old  monks  mutter'd  beneath  tneir  hood, 

"  Of  a  stem  so  stubborn  can  never  spring  good  I " 

VII. 

Up  then  arose  that  grim  convertite. 
Homeward  he  hied  him  when  ended  the  rite ; 
The  Prelate  in  honour  will  with  him  ride. 
And  feast  in  his  castle  on  Tyne*s  fair  side. 
Banners  and  banderols  danced  in  the  wind. 
Monks  rode  before  them,  and  spearmen  behind  ; 
Onward  they  passed,  till  fjeurly  did  shine 
Pennon  and  cross  on  the  bosom  of  Tyne ; 
And  full  in  front  did  that  fortress  loiiir, 
In  darksome  strength  with  its  buttress  and  tower : 
At  the  castle  gate  was  young  Harold  there, 
Count  Witikind*s  only  ofi&pring  and  heir. 

vni. 

Young  Harold  was  fear'd  for  his  hardihood. 

His  strength  of  frame,  and  his  fury  of  mood. 

Rude  he  was  and  wild  to  behold, 

Wore  neither  collar  nor  bracelet  of  gold. 

Cap  of  vair  nor  rich  array. 

Such  as  should  grace  that  festal  day  : 

His  doublet  of  ball's  hide  was  all  unbraced. 

Uncovered  his  head,  and  his  sandal  unlaced ; 
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His  shaggy  black  locks  on  his  brow  hung  low, 

And  his  eyes  glanced  through  them  a  swarthy  glow ; 

A  Danish  dab  in  his  hand  he  bore, 

The  spikes  were  clotted  with  recent  gore ; 

At  his  back  a  she-wolf,  and  her  wol^cuhs  twti]ii» 

In  the  dangerous  chase  that  morning  slain. 

Rude  was  the  greeting  his  fiither  he  made, 

None  to  the  Bishop, — while  thus  he  said  :-^ 

"  What  priest-led  hypocrite  art  thou, 

With  thy  humbled  look  and  thy  monkish  brow. 

Like  a  shaveling  who  studies  to  cheat  his  yowT 

Canst  thou  be  Witikind  the  Waster  known, 

Royal  Eric's  fearless  son. 

Haughty  Gunhilda's  haughtier  lord. 

Who  won  his  bride  by  the  axe  and  sword ; 

From  the  shrine  of  St  Peter  the  chalice  who  tore, 

And  melted  to  bracelets  for  Freya  and  Thor ; 

With  one  blow  of  his  gauntlet  who  burst  the  skull. 

Before  Odin*s  stone,  of  the  Mountain  Bull  ? 

Then  ye  worshipp*d  with  rites  that  to  war-gods  belong, 

With  the  deed  ot  the  brave,  and  the  blow  of  the  strong ; 

And  now,  in  thine  age  to  dotage  sunk* 

Wilt  thou  patter  thy  crimes  to  a  shaven  monk,*^ 

Lay  down  thy  mail-shirt  for  clothing  of  hair, — 

Fasting  and  scourge,  like  a  slave,  wAx.  thou  bear  ? 

Or,  at  Dest,  be  admitted  in  slothfol  bower 

To  batten  with  priest  and  with  paramour  T 

Oh  !  out  upon  thine  endless  shame  1 

Each  Scald's  high  harp  shall  blast  thy  fiune. 

And  thy  son  wiU  refuse  thee  a  fiither^  name !" 

Ireful  wax'd  old  Witikind's  look. 

His  faltering  voice  with  fury  shook  s— 

*'  Hear  me,  Harold  of  hardened  heart ! 

Stubborn  and  wilful  ever  thou  wert. 

Thine  outrage  insane  I  command  thee  to  coase^ 

Fear  my  wrath  and  remain  at  peace :— 

Just  is  die  debt  of  repentance  I've  paid, 

Richly  the  church  has  a  recompense  made. 

And  the  truth  of  her  doctrines  I  prove  with  my  bladt. 

But  reckoning  to  none  of  my  actions  I  owe. 

And  least  to  my  son  such  Accounting  will  show. 

Why  speak  I  to  thee  of  repentance  or  truth. 

Who  ne*er  from  thy  childhood  knew  reason  or  ruth  ? 

Hence !  to  the  wolf  and  the  bear  in  her  den ; 

These  are  thy  mates,  and  not  rational  men.'* 

XI. 
Grimly  smiled  Harold,  and  coldly  replied, 
''We  must  honour  our  sire%  Vi  we  fear  when  thcj  diide. 
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For  me,  I  am  yet  what  thy  lessons  have  made, 

I  was  rocked  in  a  buckler  and  fed  from  a  blade ; 

An  infant,  was  taught  to  clasp  hands  and  to  shont 

From  the  roofs  of  the  tower  when  the  flame  had  br^e  out; 

In  the  blood  of  slain  foemen  my  finger  to  dip, 

And  tinge  with  its  purple  my  cheek  and  my  lip.— 

*Tij»  thou  know'st  not  truth,  that  hast  bartered  in  eld, 

For  a  price,  the  brave  faith  that  thine  ancestors  hel(L 

When  this  wolfi" — and  the  carcass  he  flung  on  the  plain»— 

"  Shall  awake  and  give  food  to  her  nurslings  again, 

The  face  of  his  father  will  Harold  review ; 

Till  then,  aged  Heathen,  young  Christian,  adieu  ! " 

XII. 

Priest,  monk,  and  prelate,  stood  aghast. 

As  through  the  pageant  the  heathen  pass'd. 

A  cross-bearer  out  of  his  saddle  he  flung. 

Laid  his  hand  on  the  pommel,  and  into  it  sprung. 

Loud  was  the  shriek,  aiid  deep  the  groan. 

When  the  holy  sign  on  the  earth  was  thrown  ! 

The  fierce  old  Count  unsheathed  his  brand, 

But  the  calmer  Prelate  stay'd  his  hand. 

"  Let  him  pass  free  ! — Heaven  knows  its  hour, — 

But  he  must  own  repentance's  power, 

Pray  and  weep,  and  penance  bear. 

Ere  he  hold  land  by  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear." 

Thus  in  scorn  and  m  wrath  from  his  father  is  gone 

Young  Harold  the  Dacoitless,  Count  Witikind's  son. 

XIII. 

High  was  the  feasting  in  Witikind's  hall, 
Revell'd  priests,  soldiers,  and  pagans,  and  all ; 
And  e'en  the  good  Bishop  was  fain  to  endure 
The  scandal,  which  time  and  instruction  might  cure  v 
It  were  dangerous,  he  deem'd,  at  the  flrst  to  restrain, 
In  his  wine  and  his  wassail,  a  half-christed'd  Dane. 
The  mead  flow'd  around,  and  the  ale  was  drain'd  dry, 
Wild  was  the  laughter,  the  song,  and  the  cry  ; 
With  Kyrie  Eleison,  came  clamorously  in 
The  war-songs  of  Danesmen,  Norweyan,  and  Finn, 
Till  man  after  man  the  contention  gave  o'er. 
Outstretched  on  the  rushes  that  strew'd  the  hall  floor  > 
And  the  tempest  within,  having  ceased  its  wild  rout. 
Gave  place  to  the  tempest  that  thundered  without 

XIV. 

Apart  from  the  wassail,  in  turret  alone, 
'  Lay  flaxen-hair'd  Gunnar,  old  Ermengarde's  son  ; 
In  the  train  of  Lord  Harold  that  Page  was  the  first, 
For  Harold  in  childhood  had  Ermengarde  nursed ; 
And  grieved  was  young  Gunnar  his  master  should  roam, 
Unhoused  and  unfriended,  an  exile  from  home. 
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He  heard  the  deep  thunder,  the  plashing  of  rain, 

He  saw  the  red  lightning  through  shot-hole  and  pane  ; 

"And  oh  !"  said  the  Page,  "on  the  shelterless  wold 

Lord  Harold  is  wandering  in  darkness  and  cold  ! 

What  though  he  was  stubborn,  and  wayyrard  and  wild, 

He  endured  me  because  I  was  Ermengarde's  child, — 

And  often  from  dawn  till  the  set  of  the  sun. 

In  the  chase,  by  his  stirrup,  unbidden  I  run  ; 

I  would  I  were  older,  and  knighthood  could  bear, 

I  would  soon  quit  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  : 

For  my  mother's  command,  with  her  last  parting  breath, 

Bade  me  follow  her  nursling  in  life  and  to  death. 

XV. 

"  It  pours  and  it  thunders,  it  lic^htens  amain. 
As  it  Lok,  the  Destroyer,  had  burst  from  his  chain  ! 
Accursed  by  the  church,  and  expell'd  by  his  sire, 
Nor  Christian  nor  Dane  give  him  shelter  or  fire. 
And  this  tempest  what  mortal  may  houseless  endure  ? 
Unaided,  unmantled,  he  dies  on  the  moor ! 
Whate'er  comes  of  Gunnar,  he  tarries  not  here." 
He  leapt  from  his  couch  and  he  grasp'd  to  his  spear  ; 
Sought  the  hall  of  the  feast.     Undislurb'd  by  his  tread. 
The  wassailers  slept  fast  as  the  sleep  of  the  dead  : 

Ungrateful  and  bestial !"  his  anger  broke  forth. 

To  forget  'mid  your  goblets  the  pride  of  the  North  ! 
And  you,  ye  cowl'd  priests,  who  have  plenty  in  store, 
Must  give  Gunnar  for  ransom  a  palfrey  and  ore." 

XVI. 

Then,  heeding  full  little  of  ban  or  of  curse, 

He  has  seized  on  the  Prior  of  Jorvaux's  purse  : 

Saint  Meneholt's  Abbot  next  morning  has  miss'd 

His  mantle,  deep  furr'd  from  the  cape  to  the  wrist : 

The  Seneschal's  keys  from  his  belt  he  has  ta'en, 

(Well  drench 'd  on  that  eve  was  old  Hildebrand's  brain.) 

To  the  stable-yard  he  made  his  way, 

And  mounted  the  Bishop's  palfrey  gay, 

Castle  and  hamlet  behind  him  has  cast, 

And  right  on  his  way  to  the  moorland  lias  pass'd. 

Sore  snorted  the  palfrey,  unused  to  face 

A  weather  so  wild  at  so  rash  a  pace  ; 

So  long  he  snorted,  so  loud  he  neigh' d. 

There  answer'd  a  steed  that  was  bound  beside. 

And  the  red  flash  of  lightning  show'd  there  where  lay 

His  master,  Lord  Harold,  outstretched  on  the  clay. 

XVII. 

Up  he  started,  and  thunder'd  out,  "  Stand !" 
And  raised  the  club  in  his  deadly  hand. 
The  flaxen-hair'd  Gunnar  his  purpose  told, 
Show'd  the  palfrey  and  profTer'd  the  gold. 

'"     \ 
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**  Back,  back,  and  home,  thoa  simple  boy  ! 

Thou  canst  not  share  my  grief  or  joy : 

Have  I  not  markM  thee  wail  and  cry 

When  thou  hast  seen  a  sparrow  die  ? 

And  canst  thou,  as  my  follower  should. 

Wade  ankle-deep  through  foeman's  blood. 

Dare  mortal  and  immortal  foe, 

The  gods  above,  the  fiends  below, 

And  man  on  earth,  more  hateful  stilly 

The  very  fountain-head  of  ill  ? 

Desperate  of  life,  and  careless  of  death. 

Lover  of  bloodshed,  and  slaughter,  and  scathe. 

Such  must  thou  be  with  me  to  roam, 

And  such  thou  canst  not  be — back,  and  home  ! " 


XVIIL 

Young  Gunnar  shook  like  an  aspen  bough. 

As  he  heard  the  harsh  voice  and  beheld  the  dark  brow. 

And  half  he  repented  his  purpose  and  vow. 

But  now  to  draw  back  were  bootless  shame, 

And  he  loved  his  master,  so  urged  his  claim  : 

"  Alas  !  if  my  arm  and  my  courage  be  weak, 

Bear  with  me  a  while  for  old  Ermengarde's  sake ; 

Nor  deem  so  lightly  of  Gunnar*s  faith. 

As  to  fear  he  would  break  it  for  peril  of  death. 

Have  I  not  riskM  it  to  fetch  thee  this  gold, 

This  surcoat  and  mantle  to  fence  thee  from  cold  ? 

And,  did  I  bear  a  baser  mind. 

What  lot  remains  if  I  stay  behind  ? 

The  priests'  revenge,  thy  father's  wrath, 

A  dungeon,  and  a  shameful  doath." 

XIX. 

With  gentler  look  Lord  Harold  eyed 

The  Page,  then  tum'd  his  head  aside ; 

And  either  a  tear  did  his  eyelash  stain. 

Or  it  caught  a  drop  of  the  passing  rain. 

"  Art  thou  an  outcast,  then?"  quoth  he; 

"The  meeter  page  to  follow  me." 

'Twere  bootless  to  tell  what  climes  they  sought. 

Ventures  achieved,  and  battles  fought ; 

How  oft  with  few,  how  oft  alone, 

Fierce  Harold's  arm  the  field  hath  won. 

Men  swore  his  eye,  that  flash'd  so  red 

When  each  other  glance  was  quench'd  with  dread. 

Bore  oft  a  light  of  deadly  flame. 

That  ne'er  from  mortal  courage  came. 

Those  limbs  so  strong,  that  mood  so  stem. 

That  loved  the  couch  of  heath  and  fern. 

Afar  from  hamlet,  tower,  and  town. 

More  than  to  rest  on  driven  down ; 
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That  stubborn  frame,  that  sullen  mood, 

Men  deem'd  must  come  of  aught  but  good ; 

And  they  whispered,  the  great  Master  Fiend  was  at  one 

With  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Witikind*s  son. 

XX. 

Years  after  years  had  gone  and  fled, 

The  good  old  Prelate  lies  lapp'd  in  lead  ; 

In  the  chap>cl  still  is  shown 

His  sculptured  form  on  a  marble  stone, 

With  staff  and  ring  and  scapulaire, 

And  folded  hands  in  the  act  of  prayer. 

Saint  Cuthbert's  mitre  is  resting  now 

On  the  haughty  Saxon,  bold  Aldingar's  brow ; 

The  power  of  his  crozier  he  loved  to  extend 

O'er  whatever  would  break,  or  whatever  would  bend  ; 

And  now  hath  he  clothed  him  in  cope  and  in  pall. 

And  the  Chapter  of  Durham  has  met  at  his  call. 

**  And  hear  ye  not,  brethren,"  the  proud  Bishop  said, 

"  Tiiat  our  vassal,  the  Danish  Count  Witikind's  dead  ? 

All  his  gold  and  his  goods  hath  he  given 

To  holy  Church  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 

And  hath  founded  a  chantry  with  stipend  and  dole, 

That  priests  and  that  beadsmen  may  pray  for  his  soul : 

Harold  his  son  is  wandering  abroad, 

Dreaded  by  man  and  abhorr'd  by  God  ; 

Meet  it  is  not,  that  such  should  heir 

The  lands  of  the  Church  on  the  Tyne  and  the  W^ear, 

And  at  her  pleasure,  her  hallow'd  hands 

May  now  resume  these  wealthy  lands." 

XXI. 

Answered  good  Eustace,  a  canon  old,-^ 

**  Harold  is  tameless,  and  furious,  and  bold  ; 

Ever  Renown  blows  a  note  of  fame. 

And  a  note  of  fear,  when  she  sounds  his  name ; 

Much  of  bloodshed  and  much  of  scathe 

Have  been  their  lot  who  have  waked  his  wTath. 

Leave  him  these  lands  and  lordships  still. 

Heaven  in  its  hour  may  change  his  will ; 

But  if  reft  of  gold,  and  of  living  bare, 

An  evil  counsellor  is  despair." 

More  had  he  said,  but  the  Prelate  frown'd. 

And  murmur'd  his  brethren  who  sate  around, 

And  with  one  consent  have  they  given  their  doom. 

That  the  Church  should  the  lands  of  Saint  Cuthbcrt  resume. 

So  will'd  the  Prelate  ;  and  canon  and  dean 

Gave  to  bis  judgment  their  loud  amen. 


«■.  r  1. 
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CANTO  SECOND. 

I. 
*Ti8  merry  in  greenwood, — thus  runs 

the  old  lay, — 
In  the  gladsome  month  of  lively  May, 
When  the  wild  birds'  song  on  stem  and 
spray 
In\ites  to  forest  bower  ; 
Then  rears  the  ash  his  airy  crest. 
Then  shines  the  birch  in  silver  vest. 
And  the  beech  in  glistening  leaves  is 

drest, 
And  dark  between  shows  the  oak's  proud 
breast, 
Like  a  chieftain's  frowning  tower  ; 
Though  a  thousand  branches  join  their 

screen. 
Yet  the  broken  sunbeams  glance  between, 
And  tip  the  leaves  with  lighter  green, 

A\  ith  brighter  tints  the  flower  : 
Dull  is  the  heart  that  loves  not  then 
The  deep  recess  of  the  wildwood  glen. 
Where  roe  and  red-deer  find  sheltering 
den. 
When  the  sun  is  in  his  pow^er. 

II. 

Less  merry,  perchance,  is  the  fading  leaf 
That  follows  so  soon  on  the  gather'd 

sheaf, 
When   the    greenwood  loses    the 

name ; 
Silent  is  then  the  forest  bound. 
Save    the    redbreast's  note,    and    the 

rustling  sound 
Of  frost-nipt  leaves  that  are  dropping 

round, 
Or  the  deep-mouth'd  cry  of  the  distant 

hound 
That  opens  on  his  game  : 
Yet  then,  too,  I  love  the  forest  wide. 
Whether  the  sun  in  splendour  ride, 
And  gilil  its  many-colour'd  side  ; 
Or  whether  the  soft  and  silvery  haze, 
In   vapoury   folds,   o'er  the  landscape 

strays. 
And  half  involves  the  woodland  maze, 

I, ike  an  early  widow's  veil, 
WTiere  wimpling  tissue  from  the  gaze 
The  form  half  hides,  and  half  betrays, 
Of  beauty  wan  and  pale. 


in. 
Fair  Metelill  was  a  woodland  maid. 
Her  father  a  rover  of  greenwood  ihade^ 
By  forest  statutes  undisinay*d. 

Who  lived  by  bow  and  quiver ; 
Well  known  was  Wulistane's  archery, 
By  merry  Tyne  both  on  moor  and  lea. 
Through  wooded  Weardale*8  glens  so 

free, 
Well  beside  Stanhope*s  wildwood  tree, 

And  well  on  Ganlesse  river. 
Yet  free  though  he  trespass*d  on  wood- 
land game, 
More  known  and  more  fear'd  was  the 

wizard  fame 
Of  Jutta  of  Rookhope,   the   Outlaw's 

dame ; 
Fear'd  when  she  frown'd  was  her  eye  of 

flame, 
More  fear'd  when  in   wrath  she 

laugh 'd ; 
For  then,  'twas  said,  more  fatal  true 
To  its  dread  aim  her  spell-glance  flew. 
Than  when  from   Wulfstane's  bend^ 

yew 
Sprung  forth  the  grey -goose  shaft 

IV. 

Yet  had  this  fierce  and  dreaded  pair. 
So  Heaven  decreed,  a  daughter  fair  ; 

None  brighter  crown'd  the  bed. 
In  Britain's  bounds,  of  peer  or  prince. 
Nor  hath,  perchance,  a  lovelier  since 

In  this  fair  isle  been  bred. 
And  nought  of  fraud,  or  ire,  or  ill, 
Was  known  to  gentle  Metelill, — 

A  simple  maiden  she ; 
The  spells  in  dimpled  smile  that  lie, 
And  a  downcast  blush,  and  the  darts 

that  fly 
With  the  sidelong  glance  of  a  hazel  eye^ 

Were  her  arms  and  witchcrj*. 
So  young,  so  simple  was  she  yet. 
She  scarce  could  childhood's  jo)*s  forget. 
And  still  she  loved,  in  secret  set 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 
To  plait  the  rushy  coronet. 
And  braid  with  flowers  her  locks  of  jet. 

As,  when  in  infancy  ; — 
Yet  could  that  heart,  so  simple,  prove 
The  early  dawn  of  stealing  love  : 

Ah  !  gentle  maid,  bc^re  ! 
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The  power  who,  now  so  mild  a  guest, 
Gives  dangerous  yet  delicious  zest 
To  the  calm  pleasures  of  thy  breast. 
Will  Roon,  a  tyrant  o'er  the  rest. 
Let  none  his  empire  share. 

V. 

One  mom,  in  kirtle  green  array'd, 
Deep  in  the  wood  the  maiden  stray*d. 

And,  where  a  fountain  sprung, 
She  sate  her  down,  unseen,  to  thread 
The  scarlet  berry's  mimic  braid. 

And  while  the  beads  she  strung. 
Like  the  blithe  lark,  whose  carol  gay 
Gives  a  good-morrow  to  the  day. 

So  lightsomely  she  sung. 

VI. 

i?OTt0. 

"  Lord   William   was  bom  in  gilded 

bower, 
The  heir  of  Wilton*s  lofty  tower  ; 
Yet  better  loves  Lord  William  now 
To    roam    beneath    wild   Rookhope's 

brow  ; 
And  William  has  lived  where  ladies  fair 
With  gawds  and  jewels  deck  their  hair, 
Yet  better  loves  the  dewdrops  still 
Th?t  pearl  the  locks  of  Metelill. 

"The  pious  Palmer  loves,  I  wis, 
Saint  (Juthbert's  hallow'd  beads  to  kiss  ; 
But  I,  though  simple  girl  I  be, 
Might  have  such  homage  paid  to  me  ; 
For  did  Lord  William  see  me  suit 
This  necklace  of  the  bramble's  frait. 
He  fain— but  must  not  have  his  will — 
Would  kiss  the  beads  of  Metelill. 

"  My  nurse  has  told  me  many  a  tale. 
How  vows  of  love  are  weak  and  frail ; 
My  mother  says  that  courtly  youth 
By  rustic  maid  means  seldom  sooth. 
What  should  they  mean  ?  it  cannot  be. 
That  such  a  warning's  meant  for  me, 
For  nought— oh  1  nought  of  fraud  or  ill 
Can  WiUiam  mean  to  Metelill ! " 

VII. 

Sadden  she  stops — and  starts  to  feel 
A  weighty  hand,  a  glove  of  steel, 


Upon  her  shrinking  shoulders  laid  ; 
Fearful  she  turn'd,  and  saw,  dismay*d, 
A  knight  in  plate  and  mail  array'a. 
His  crest  and  bearing  worn  and  fray*d. 

His  surcoat  soil  d  and  riven, 
Form'd  like  that  giant  race  of  yore. 
Whose  long-continued  crimes  outwore 

The  sufferance  of  Heaven. 
Stem  accents  made  his  pleasure  known. 
Though  then  he  used  his  gentlest  tone  : 
"  Maiden,"  he  said, "  sing  forth  thy  glee. 
Start  not — sing  on — it  pleases  me. 

VIII. 

Secured  within  his  powerful  hold. 
To  bend  her  knee,  her  hands  to  fold. 

Was  all  the  maiden  might ; 
And  "  Oh  !  forgive,"  she  faintly  said, 
"  The  terrors  oia  simple  maid. 

If  thou  art  mortal  wight ! 
But  if — of  such  strange  tales  are  told — 
Unearthly  warrior  of  the  wold, 
Thou  comest  to  chide  mine  accents  bold, 
My  mother,  Jutta,  knows  the  spell. 
At  noon  and  midnight  pleasing  well 

The  disembodied  ear ; 
Oh  !  let  her  powerful  charms  atone 
For  aught  my  rashness  may  have  done. 

And  cease  thy  grasp  of  fear." 
Then  laugh'd  the  Knight— his  laughter's 

sound 
Half  in  the  hollow  helmet  drown'd  ; 
His  barred  visor  then  he  raised. 
And  steady  on  the  maiden  gazed. 
He  smooth'dhis  brows,  as  b^the  might. 
To  the  dread  calm  of  autumn  night. 

When  sinks  the  tempest  roar ; 
Yet  still  the  cautious  fishers  eye 
The  clouds,  and  fear  the  gloomy  sky. 

And  haul  their  barks  on  shore. 

IX. 

"  Damsel,"  he  said,  "  be  wise,  and  Icam 
Matters  of  weight  and  deep  concern  : 

From  distant  realms  I  come. 
And,   wanderer  long,  at  length  have 

plann'd 
In  this  my  native  Northern  land 

To  seek  myself  a  home. 
Nor  that  alone — a  mate  I  seek  ; 
She  must  be  gentle,  soft,  and  meek,—' 

No  lordly  dame  for  me ; 
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Myself  am  something  rough  of  mood, 
And  feel  the  fire  of  royal  blood, 
And  therefore  do  not  hold  it  good 

To  match  in  my  degree. 
Then,  since  coy  maidens  say  my  face 
Is  harsh,  my  form  devoid  ol  grace, 
For  a  fair  lineage  to  provide, 
*Tis  meet  that  my  selected  bride 

In  lineaments  be  fair  ; 
I  love  thine  well — till  now  I  ne'er 
Look'd  patient  on  a  face  of  fear, 
But  now  that  tremulous  sob  and  tear 

Become  thy  beauty  rare. 
One  kiss — nay,  damsel,  coy  it  not  ! — 
And  now  go  seek  thy  parents'  cot, 
And  say,  a  bridegroom  soon  I  come. 
To  woo  my  love,  and  bear  her  home." 

X. 

Home  sprung  the  maid  A\ithout  a  pause. 
As   leveret    scaped  from  greyhound's 

jaws ; 
But  still  she  lock'd,  howe'cr  distress'd. 
The  secret  in  her  boding  breast ; 
Dreading  her  sire,  who  oft  forbade 
Her  steps  should  stray  to  distant  glade. 
Night  came — to  her  accustomed  nook 
Her  distaff  aged  Jutta  took, 
And  by  the  lamp's  imperfect  glow. 
Rough  Wulfstane  trimm'd  his  shafts  and 

bow. 
Sudden  and  clamorous  from  the  ground 
Upstarted  slumbering  brach  and  hound  ; 
Loud  knocking  next  the  lodge  alarms, 
And  Wulfstane  snatches  at  his  arms. 
When  open  flew  the  yielding  door. 
And  that  grim  Warrior  press'd  the  floor. 

XI. 

"  All    peace    be    here — What  !     none 

replies  ? 
Dismiss  your  fears  and  your  surprise. 
'Tis  I— that  Maid  hath  told  my  tale, — 
Or,  trembler,  did  tliy  courage  fail  ? 
It  recks  not— it  is  I  demand 
Fair  Metclill  in  marriage  band  ; 
Harold  the  Davmtless  I,  whose  name 
Tsbrave  men's  boast  and  caitiflf's  shame." 
The  parents  souj;ht  each  other's  eyes. 
With  awe,  resentment,  and  surprise  : 
Wulfstane,  to  quarrel  prompt,  began 
The  stranger's  size  and  thewes  to  scan ; 


But  as  he  scann'd,  his  coiiraP|e  sank, 
And  from  unequal  strife  he  shmnk, 
Then  forth,  to  blight  and  blemish,  fliei 
The  harmful  curse  from  Jutta*s  eyes; 
Yet,  fatal  howsoe'er,  the  spell 
On  Harold  innocently  fell ! 
And  disappointment  and  amaze 
Were  in  the  witch's  wilder*d 

XII. 

But  soon  the  wit  of  woman  wokf^ 
And  to  the  Warrior  mild  she  spoke: 
"Her  child  was  all  too  young.** — "A 

toy, 
The  refuge  of  a  maiden  coy." 
Again,  "  A  powerful  baron^s  heir 
Claims  in  her  heart  an  interest  fair." 
"  A  trifle — whisper  in  his  ear, 
That  Harold  is  a  suitor  here  ! " — 
Bafllcd  at  length  she  sought  delay : 
"  Would  not  the  Knight  till  moniing 

stay  ?  I 

I-ate  was  the  hour — he  there  might  rest  ! 
Till  mom,  their  lodge's  honoured  guest.**  " 
Such  were  her  words, — her  craft  migfat  « 

cast, 
Her  honoured  guest  should  sleep  his  last :  i 
"  No,  not  to-night-  but  soon,"heswore^  . 
"He   would   return,    nor    leave    them 

more."  i 

The  threshold  then  his  huge  stride crost. 
And  soon  he  was  in  darkness  lost 

XIII, 

Appall'd  a  while  the  parents  stood,         ; 
Then  changed  their  fear  to  angry  mood,   ■ 
And  foremost  fell  their  words  of  ill 
On  unresisting  Mctelill :  I 

Was  she  not  caution'd  and  forbid, 
Forewam'd,  implored,  accused,  and  chid,   . 
And  must  she  still  to  greenwood  roam, 
To  marshal  such  misfortune  home  ? 
"Hence,     minion  —  to    thy    chamber  ' 

hence  — 
Tlicre  ]->rudence  learn,  and  penitence." 
She  went — her  lonely  couch  to  steep 
In  tears  which  absent  lovers  weep; 
Or  if  she  gain'd  a  troubled  sleeps 
Fierce  Harold*s  suit  was  still  the  theme 
And  terror  of  her  feverish  dream. 
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XIV. 

;  was  she  gone,  her  dame  and  sire 
each  other  bent  their  ire ; 
oodsman  thou,  and  hast  a  spear, 
ouldst  thou  such  an  iosolt  bzar  T" 
I  he  said,  **  A  man  contends 
men,  a  witch  with  sprites  and 
fiends ; 

>  mere  mortal  wight  belong 
looray  brow  and  frame  so  strong, 
ou— is  this  thy  promise  fair, 
rour  Lord  WiUiam,  wealthy  heir 
rick,  Baron  of  Witton-le-\Vear, 
i  Metelill  to  altar  bear  ? 
the  spells  thou  boast 'st  as  thine 
but  to  slay  some  peasant's  kine, 
ain  in  autumn's  storms  to  steep, 
rough  fog  and  fen  to  sweep, 
ag>nde  some  poor  rustic's  sleep  ? 
I  mean  mischief  worth  the  fame 
:eress  and  witch's  name  ? 
which  with  all  men^s  wish  con- 
spires, 

hy  deserts  and  my  desires, 
(in  thy  corpse  to  penal  fires  ? 
thee,  witch  !  aroint !  aroint ! 
low  shall  put  thy  schemes  in  joint? 
Ave  this  trusty  arrow's  point, 
he  dark  dingle  when  it  flies, 
!  who  meets  it  gasps  and  dies." 

XV. 

he  replied,  "  I  will  not  wage 
ith  thy  folly  or  tliy  rage  ; 
the  morrow's  sun  be  l«)\v, 
ine  of  Rookhope,  thou  shalt  know, 
venge  me  on  a  foe. 
the  while,  that  whatsoe'er 
,  in  ire,  of  bow  and  spear, 
t  Harold's  destiny 
ith  of  pilfer'd  deer  to  die. 
and  thou,  and  yon  pale  moon, 
lall  l)e  yet  more  pallid  soon, 
;he  sink  behind  the  dell.) 
he,  and  Harold  too,  shall  tell 
iitta  knows  of  charm  or  spell." 
uttering,  to  the  door  she  bent 
)rward  steps,  and  forth  she  went, 
t  alone  the  moody  sire, 
ish  or  to  slake  his  ire. 


XVI. 

Far  faster  than  belonged  to  age 
Has  Jutta  made  her  pilgrimage. 
A  priest  has  met  her  as  she  passM, 
And  crossM  himself  and  stood  aghast : 
She  traced  a  hamlet — not  a  cur 
His  throat  would  ope,  his  foot  would  stir ; 
By  crouch,  by  trembling,  and  by  groan, 
They  made  her  hated  presence  known  I 
But  when  she  trodc  the  sable  fell, 
Were  wilder  sounds  her  way  to  tell,— 
For  far  was  heard  the  fox's  veil. 
The  black-cock  waked  and  /aintly  crew, 
Scream'd  o'er  the  moss  the  scared  curlew ; 
Where  o'er  the  cataract  the  oak 
Lay  slant,  was  heard  the  raven's  croak ; 
Themountain-cat,  which  sought  his  prey, 
Glared,  scream 'd,  and  started  from  her 

way. 
Such  music  cheer'd  her  journey  lone 
To  the  deep  dell  and  rocking  stone  : 
There,  with  unhallow'd  hymn  of  pruse^ 
She  call'd  a  God  of  heathen  days. 

XVII. 

|nb0cat]:on. 

"  From  thy  Pomeranian  throne^ 
Hewn  in  rock  of  living  stone. 
Where,  to  thy  godhead  faithful  yet, 
Bend  Esthonian,  Finn,  and  Lett, 
And  their  swords  in  vengeance  whet. 
That  shall  make  thine  altars  wet, 
Wet  and  red  for  ages  more 
Witli  t!ie  Christiana'  hated  gore, — 
1  fear  nie  !  Sovereign  of  the  Rock, 
Hear  me  !  mighty  Zcrnebock  ! 

"  Mightiest  of  the  mighty  known. 
Here  thy  wonders  have  been  shown ; 
Hundred  tribes  in  various  tongue 
Oft  have  here  thy  praises  sung ; 
Down  that  stone  with  Runic  seam'd. 
Hundred  victims'  blood  hath  stream'd ! 
Now  one  wom.in  comes  alone, 
And  but  wets  it  with  her  own. 
The  last,  the  feeblest  of  thy  flock, — 
Hear — and  be  present,  Zernebock  ! 

"  Hark !  he  comes !  the  night-blast  cold 
Wilder  sweeps  along  the  wold ; 
The  cloudless  moon  grows  dark  and  dim. 
And  bristling  hair  and  quaking  limb 
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Proclaim  the  Master  Demon  nigh, — 
Those  who  view  his  form  shall  die ! 
Lo  !  I  stoop  and  veil  my  head  ; 
Thou  who  ridest  the  tempest  dread. 
Shaking  hill  and  rending  oak — 
Spare  me !  spare  me  !  Zcrnebock. 

"  He  comes  not  yet !  Shall  cold  delay 
Thy  votaress  at  her  need  repay  ? 
Thou — shall  I  call  thee  god  or  fiend  ? — 
Let  others  on  thy  mood  attend 
With  prayer  and  ritual — ^Jutta's  arms 
Are  necromantic  words  and  charms  ; 
Mine  is  the  spell,  that,  utler'd  once, 
Shall  wake  Thy  Master  from  his  trance, 
Shake  his  red  mansion-house  of  pain, 
And    burst    his    seven  -  times  •  twisted 

chain  ! — 
So  !  com'st  thou  ere  the  spell  is  spoke? 
I  own  thy  presence,  Zerncbock." — 

XVIII. 

"  Daughter  of  dust,"  the  Deep  Voice  said, 
— Shook  while  it  spoke  the  vnle  fordread, 
Rock'd  on  the  base  that  massive  stone, 
The  Evil  Deity  to  own, — 
"  Daughter  of  dust !  not  mine  the  power 
Thou  seek'st  on  Harold's  fatal  hour. 
'Twixt  heaven  and  hell  there  is  a  strife 
Waged  for  his  soul  and  for  his  life. 
And  fain  would  we  the  combat  win. 
And  snatch  him  in  his  hour  of  sin. 
There  is  a  star  now  rising  red. 
That  threats  him  with  an  influence  dread: 


Woman,  thine  arts  of  xnalioe  whet, 
To  use  the  space  before  it  set 
Involve  him  with  the  churdi  in  strife, 
Push  on  adventurous  chance  bis  life; 
Ourself  will  in  the  hour  of  need. 
As  best  we  may;  thy  counsels  speed." 
So  ceased  the  Voice ;  for  seren  letgoes 

round 
Each  hamlet  started  at  the  sound ; 
But  slept  again,  as  slowly  died 
Its  thunders  on  the  hill's  brown  ade: 

XIX. 

"  And  is  this  all,"  said  Jutta  stem, 
*'  That  thou  canst  teach  and  I  can  kin! 
Hence  !  to  the  land  of  fog  and  wastes 
Therd  fittest  is  thine Jnfluence  placed, 
Thou  powerless,  slu^;ish  Deity ! 
But  neer  shall  Briton  bcxid  the  knee 
Again  before  so  poor  a  god." 
She  striick  the  altar  with  her  rod ; 
Slight  was  the  touch,  as  when  at  need 
A  damsel  stirs  her  tardy  steed ; 
But  to  the  blow  the  stone  gave  place, 
And,  starting  from  its  balanced  base^ 
Roird  thundering  down  the  nioonlici>t 

dell,— 
Re-echo'd  moorland,  rock,  and  fell; 
Into  the  moonlight  tarn  it  dash'd. 
Their  shores  the  sounding  surges  laih*d, 

And  there  was  ripple,  rage,  andfean; 
But  on  that  lake,  so  dark  and  lone. 
Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeam  shone 

As  Jutta  nied  her  homew 


CANTO    THIRD. 

I. 

Grey  towers  of  Durham  !  there  was  once  a  time 
I  view'd  your  battlements  with  such  vague  hope, 
As  brightens  life  in  its  first  dawning  prime  ; 
Not  that  e'en  then  came  within  fancy's  scope 
A  vision  vain  of  mitre,  throne,  or  cope  ; 
Vet,  gazing  on  the  venerable  hall, 
Her  flattering  dreams  would  in  perspective  ope 
Some  reverend  room,  some  prebendary's  stall, — 
And  thus  Ho]>e  me  deceived  as  she  deceiveth  alL 

Well  yet  I  love  thy  mix'd  and  massive  piles, 
Half  church  of  God,  half  castle  'gainst  the  Scot, 
And  long  to  roam  these  venerable  aisles, 
With  recorrls  stored  of  deeds  long  since  forgot ; 
There  might  I  share  my  Surtees'  happier  lot, 
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Who  leaves  at  will  hb  patrimonial  field 
To  ransack  every  crypt  and  hallow'd  spot. 
And  from  oblivion  rend  the  spoils  they  yield, 
Ri»toring  priestly  chant  and  clang  of  knightly  shield. 

Vain  is  the  wish — since  other  cares  demand 
Each  vacant  hour,  and  in  another  clime ; 
But  still  that  northern  harp  invites  my  hand, 
Which  tells  the  wonder  of  thine  earlier  time ; 
And  fain  its  numbers  would  I  now  command 
To  paint  the  beauties  of  that  dawning  fair, 
When  Harold,  gazing  from  its  lofty  stand 
Upon  the  western  heights  of  Beaurepaire, 
Saw  Saxon  Eidmer's  towers  b^rt  by  winding  Wear. 

II. 

Fair  on  the  half-seen  streams  the  sunbeams  danced. 
Betraying  it  beneath  the  woodland  bank. 
And  fair  between  the  Gothic  turrets  glanced 
Broad  lights,  and  shadows  fell  on  front  and  flank. 
Where  tower  and  buttress  rose  in  martial  rank. 
And  girdled  in  the  massive  donjon  Keep, 
And  from  their  circuit  pealM  o'er  bush  and  bank 
The  matin  bell  with  summons  long  and  deep. 
And  echo  answer*d  still  with  long-resounding  sweep. 


III. 

The  mon^ng  mists  rose  from  the  ground, 
Each  merry  bird  awakened  round. 

As  if  m  revelry ; 
A&r  the  bugles*  daneing  sound 
Cidl*d  to  the  chase  the  lagging  hound  ; 

The  eale  breathed  soft  and  free, 
And  seenrd  to  linger  on  its  way 
To  catch  fresh  odours  from  the  spray, 
And  waved  it  in  its  wanton  play 

So  light  and  gamesomeiy. 
The  scenes  which  momin?  beams  reveal. 
Its  sounds  to  hear,  its  gales  to  feel 
In  idl  their  fragrance  round  him  steal. 
It  melted  Harold's  heart  of  steel, 
And,  hardly  wotting  why, 
He  dofTd  his  helmet's  gloomy  pride. 
And  hung  it  on  a  tree  beside, 

Laid  mace  and  falchion  by, 
And  on  the  greensward  sate  him  down. 
And  from  his  dark  habitual  fi^)wn 

Relax'd  his  rugged  brow — 
Whoever  hath  the  doubtful  task 
F)r6m  that  stem  Dane  a  boon  to  ask, 

Were  wise  to  ask  it  now. 


lY. 

His  place  beside  young  Gimraur  took, 
And  mark'd  his  masters  softening  look; 
And  in  his  eye's  dark  mirror  spied 
The  gloom  of  stormy  thoughts  subiidc^ 
And  cautious  watch'd  the  nttest  tide 

To  speak  a  warning  word. 
So  when  the  torrent's  billows  shrink, 
The  timid  pilgrim  on  the  brink 
Waits  long  to  see  them  wave  and  nnk, 

Ere  he  dare  brave  the  ford. 
And  often,  after  doubtful  pause. 
His  step  advances  or  withdraws  ; 
Fearful  to  move  the  slumbering  ire 
Of  his  stem  lord,  thus  stood  the  squire^ 

Till  Harold  raised  his  eye, 
That  glanced  as  when  athwart  the  shroud 
Of  the  dispersing  tempest-cloud 

The  bursting  sunbeams  fly. 

V. 

"  Arouse  thee,  son  of  Ermefigarde, 
Offspring  of  prophetess  and  hard ! 
Take  harp,  and  greet  this  lovely  prime 
With  some  high  strain  of  Runic  nijrme. 
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Strong,  deep,  and  powerful!  Peal  it  round 
Like  that  loud  bell's  sonorous  sound, 
Yet  wild  by  fits,  as  when  the  lay 
Of  bird  and  bugle  hail  the  day. 
Such  was  my  grandsire  Eric's  sport. 
When  dawn  gleamM  on  his  martial  court. 
Heymar  the  Scald,  with  harp's  high 

sound, 
Summon 'd  the  chiefs  who  slept  around ; 
Couch'd  on  the  spoils  of  wolf  and  bear, 
They  roused  like  lions  from  their  lair. 
Then  rush'd  in  emulation  forth 
To  enhance  the  glories  of  the  north.  — 
Proud  Eric,  mightiest  of  thy  race, 
Where  is  thy  shadowy  resting-place  ? 
In  wild  Valhalla  hast  thou  quaff 'd 
From  foeman's  skull  metheglin  draught, 
Or  wanderest  where  thy  cairn  was  piled 
To  frown  o'er  oceans  wide  and  wild  ? 
Or  have  the  milder  Christians  given 
Thy  refuge  in  their  peaceful  heaven  ? 
Where'er  thou  art,  to  thee  are  known 
Our  toils  endured,  our  trophies  won. 
Our  wars,  our  wanderings,  and  our  woes.  '* 
He  ceased,  and  Gunnar's  song  arose. 

VI. 

Song. 

"  Hawk  and  osprey  scream'd  for  joy 
O'er  the  beetling  cliffs  of  Hoy, 
Crimson  foam  the  beach  o'crspread, 
The  heath  was  dyed  with  darker  red, 
When  o'er  Eric,  Inguar's  son, 
Dane  and  Northman  piled  the  stone  ; 
Singing  wild  the  war-song  stem, 
•  Rest  thee.  Dweller  of  the  Cairn  ! ' 

"  Where  eddying  currents  foam  and  boil 
By  Bersa's  burgh  and  Grxmsay's  isle. 
The  seaman  sees  a  martial  form 
Half-mingled  with  the  mist  and  storm. 
In  anxious  awe  he  bears  away 
To  moor  his  bark  in  Stromna's  bay. 
And  murmurs  from  the  bounding  stem, 
'  Rest  thee.  Dweller  of  the  Cairn ! ' 

"  What  cares  disturb  the  mighty  dead  ? 
Each  honour'd  rite  was  duly  paid  ; 
No  daring  hand  thy  helm  unlaced, 
Thy  sword,  thy  shield,  were  near  thee 

placed, 
Thy  flinty  couch,  no  tear  profaned, 
y^iihovLi,  with  hostile  blood  was  stainM ; 


Within,'twas  lined  with  moss  and  ferny- 
Then  rest  thee^  Dweller  of  the  Calm  .<— 

"He  may  not  rest :  from  realms a&r 
Comes  voice  of  battle  and  of  war, 
Of  conquest  wrought  vnUti  bloody  hud 
On  Carmel's  cliffs  and  Jordan*s  stiand, 
When  Odin's  warlike  son  could  dannl 
The  turban'd  race  of  Termi^gauiL''— - 

VII. 


"  Peace,"  said  the  Knight,  •'the  noble 

Scald 
Our  warlike  fathers*  deeds  recall'd, 
But  never  strove  to  soothe  the  son 
With  tales  of  what  himself  had  doo^ 
At  Odin's  board  the  bard  sits  high 
Whose  harp  ne'er  stoop'd  to  flattery; 
But  highest  he  whose  oaring  lay 
Hath  dared  unwelcome  truths  to  ny." 
With  doubtful  smile  young  Gmmarejed 
His  master's  looks,  and  nought  replin— 
But  well  that  smile  his  master  led 
To  construe  what  he  left  unsaid. 
"  Is  it  to  me,  thou  timid  youth, 
Thou  fear'st  to  speak  unwelcome  truth! 
My  soul  no  more  thy  censure  grieres 
Than  frosts  rob  laurels  of  theur  leaTCS. 
Say  on— and  yet— beware  the  rude 
And  wild  distemper  of  my  blood ; 
Loth  were  I  that  mine  ire  should  wrong 
The  youth  that  bore  my  shield  so  k)o^ 
And  who,  in  ser\nce  constant  still, 
Though  weak  in  frame,  art  strong  is 

will."— 
"  Oh !  "  quoth  the  Page,  "  crcn  thext 

depends 
My  counsel — there  my  warning  tends— 
Oft  seems  as  of  my  master's  breast 
Some  demon  were  the  sudden  guest ; 
Then  at  the  first  misconstrued  word 
His  hand  is  on  the  mace  and  sword, 
From  her  firm  seat  his  wisdom  driven, 
His  life  to  countless  dangers  given. — 
O  !  would  that  Gunnar  could  suffice 
To  be  the  fiend's  last  sacrifice. 
So  that,  when  glutted  with  my  gore. 
He  fled  and  tempted  thee  no  more ! " 

VIII. 

Then  waved  his  hand,  and  sh««k  his  heii 
The  impatient  Dane,  whfle  thus  be  said: 
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rofane  not,  youth — it  is  not  thine 
judge  the  spirit  of  our  line — 
•  bold  Berserkar*s  rage  divine, 
rough  whose    inspiring,   deeds    are 

wrought 
t  human  strength  and  human  thought 
ten  full  upon  his  gloomy  soul 
:  champion  feels  the  influence  roll, 
swims  the  lake,  he  leaps  the  wall — 
eds  not  the  depth,  nor  plumbs  the 

fall- 
shielded,  mail-less,  on  he  goes 
^ly  against  a  host  of  foes  ; 
lir  spears  he  holds  like  withered  reeds, 
rir  mail  like  maiden  s  silken  weeds  ; 
J  'gainst  a  hundred  will  he  strive, 
:e  countless  wounds,  and  yet  survive. 
m  rush  the  eagles  to  his  cry 
ilaughter  and  of  victory, — 
1  blood  he  quaffs  like  Odin's  bowl, 
p  drinks  hif  sword, — deep  drinks  his 

soul; 
I  all  that  meet  him  in  his  ire 
gives  to  ruin,  rout,  and  fire ; 
n,  like  gorged  lion,  seeks  some  den, 
I  couches  till  he's  man  agen. — 
u  know'st  the  signs  of  look  and  limb, 
;n  'gins  that  rage  to  overbrim — 
u  know'st  when  I  am  moved,  and 

why  ; 
when  thou  see'st  me  roll  mine  eye, 
my  teeth  thus,  and  stamp  my  foot, 
ird  thy  safety  and  be  mute  ; 
else  speak  boldly  out  whate'er 
ting  that  a  kniglit  should  hear, 
e  thee,  youth.     Thy  lay  has  power 
n  my  dark  and  sullen  hour  ; — 
Christian  monks  are  wont  to  say 
ons  of  old  were  charm 'd  away  ; 
I  fear  not  I  will  rashly  deem 
;  thy  speech,  whate'er  the  theme." 

IX. 

own  some  strait  in  doubt  and  dread 
watchful  pilot  drops  the  lead, 

cautious  in  the  midst  to  steer, 
ihoaling  channel  sounds  with  fear ; 
St  on  dangerous  ground  he  swerved, 
Page  his  master's  brow  observed, 

ng  at  intervals  to  fling 
land  on  the  melodious  string. 


And  to  his  moody  breast  apply 
The  soothing  charm  of  harmony, 
While  hinted  half,  and  half  exprest. 
This  warning  song  convey'd  the  rest.— 

I. 

"  111  fares  the  bark  with  tackle  riven. 
And  ill  when  on  the  breakers  driven, — 
111  when  the  storm-sprite  shrieks  in  air. 
And  the  scared  mermaid  tears  her  hair ; 
But  worse  when  on  her  helm  the  hand 
Of  some  false  traitor  holds  command. 

2. 

"  111  fares  the  fainting  Palmer,  placed 
'Mid  Hebron's  rocks  or  Kana's  waste, — 
111  when  .the  scorching  sun  is  high, 
And  the  expected  font  is  dry,  — 
Worse  when  his  guide  o'er  sand  and  heath. 
The  barbarous  Copt,  has  planned  his 
death. 

3. 
"Ill  fares  the  Knight  with  buckler  deft, 

And  ill  when  of  his  helm  bereft,— 

111  when  his  steed  to  earth  is  flung, 

Or  from  his  grasp  his  falchion  wrung ; 

But  worse,  if  instant  ruin  token. 

When  he  lists  rede  by  woman  spoken.  ** — 

X. 

"How  now,   fond  boy ?~ Canst  thou 

think  ill." 
Said  Harold,  "  of  fair  Metelill  ?  "— 
"  She  may  be  fair,"  the  Page  repUed, 

As  through  the  strings  he  ranged, — 
"  She  may  be  fair ;  but  yet,"  he  cried. 

And  then  the  strain  he  changed, 


s 


ong. 


J. 

"  She  may  be  fair,  '  he  sang,  "  but  yet 

Far  fairer  have  I  seen 
Than  she,  for  all  her  locks  of  jet. 

And  eyes  so  dark  and  sheen. 
Were  I  a  Danish  knight  in  arms. 

As  one  dav  I  may  be, 
My  heart  should  own  no  foreign  charms — 

A  Danish  maid  for  me  ! 

2. 

"  I  love  my  father's  northern  land. 
Where  the  dark  pine-trees  grow, 
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And  the  bold  Baltic's  cchoinE  strand 

l,<x)k5  o'ur  each  grassy  oe.* 
I  lore  to  nuik  the  lingering  sun, 

From  Denmark  loth  to  go, 
And  leaving  on  the  billows  bright. 
To  cheer  the  short-lived  summer  night, 

A  path  of  ruddy  glow, 

3- 

"But  most  the  northern  maid  T  love, 

:  With  breast  like  Denmark's  saow. 

And  fonn  u  fair  as  Denmark's  pine. 

Who  loves  with  purple  heath  to  twine 

Her  locks  of  sunny  glow  ; 
id  sweetly  blend  thai  shade  of  gold 

With  the  cheek's  losjf  hue. 
And  Faith  might  for  her  mirror  hold 

That  eye  of  matchless  blue. 


+■ 


o  love 


"  "Tis  hen  the  manly  sports  I 

That  southern  maidens  fear. 
To  bend  the  bow  by  stream  and  grove, 

And  lift  the  hunter's  spear. 
She  can  her  chosen  champion's  llight 

With  eye  undaziled  see. 
Clasp  him  victorious  from  the  strife. 
Or  on  his  corpse  yield  lip  her  life,— 

A  Danish  maid  for  me  ! " 


'    Then  smiled  the  Dane — "  Thou  canst  so 

!  well 

The  virtues  of  our  maidens  tell. 
Half  could  I  wish  my  choice  had  been 
Blue  eyes,  and  hair  of  golden  sheen. 
And  lofty  soul;— yet  what  of  ill 
Hast  thou  to  charre  on  MetelillT"— 
"Nothing  on  her,     young Gunnar said, 
"  But  her  base  sire's  ignoble  trade. 
Hor  mother,  too — the  general  fame 
Hath  Eiven  to  Jnlta  evil  name. 


And  in  her  grey  eye  ia  a.  ftame 
Art  cannot  liide,  ii6r  fear  can  tame. — 
That  sordid  woodman's  peasuit  eat 
Twice  bav«  thine   hononr'd  fooIOtp 

sought. 
And  twice  retiim'd  with  mch  iU  nde 
As  sent  thee  on  s  ~ 


"  Thou  ertesl ;  Jntta  wisely  nid, 
1  Xi  that  comes  suitor  to  a  maid, 
Kre  link'd  in  marriage,  should  provide. 
Lands  and  a  dwelling  for  his  luide — 
My  father's  by  the  '^e  and  Wear 
I  have  rectaim'd." — "  O,  all  too  dor, 
And  all  too  dangerous  the  priie, 
E'enwereitwon,  'yoongGunnarcoesv— 
"  And  then  this  Jntta's  fresh  devkx. 
Thai  thou  should  st  seek,  a  heathen  D«», 
From  Durham's  priests  a  boon  to  gain. 
When  thon  hast  left  their  vassals  sUin 
In  their  own  halls !"— Fla^'d  Harold"! 


Thunder'd  his  vi 


■"  False  Page,  job 


The  castle,  hall  and  tower,  is  mln^ 
Built  by  old  Witikind  «D  Tyne. 
The  wild-cat  will  defend  his  den. 
Fights  for  her  nest  the  timid  wren ; 
And  think'st  thou  I'll  foi^o  my  ri^ 
For  dread  of  monk  or  monkish  knu^T-- 
Vp  and  away,  that  deepening  beD 
Doth  of  the  "Bishop's  conclave  tdL 
Thither  will  I,  in  manner  dtie, 
As  Jutta  bade,  my  claim  to  stie ; 
And,  if  to  right  me  th^  are  loth, 
Then  woe  to  church  and  chapter  both!" 
Now  shift  the  scene,  and  let  the  curtui 


fall. 


it  entry  be  Saint  Cnlhbal'" 


CANTO    FOURTH. 


Full  many  a  bard  hath  sung  the  solemn  gtoom 
or  the  long  Gothic  aisle  and  stone-ribb'd  roof, 
O'er-canopying  shrine,  and  gorgeous  tomb. 
Carved  screen,  and  allai  glimmering  lar  aloof. 
And  blending  with  the  shade — a  matchless  prooT 
*  £>— Islaail. 
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Of  high  devotion,  which  hath  now  waxM  cold  ; 
Yet  legends  sa^,  that  Luxury's  brute  hoof 
Intruded  oft  within  such  sacred  fold, 
Like  step  of  Bel's  false  priest,  track*d  in  his  fiuie  of  old. 

Well  pleased  am  I,  howe'er,  that  when  the  route 
Of  our  rude  neighbours  whilome  deign'd  to  come. 
Uncalled,  and  eke  unwelcome,  to  sweep  out 
And  cleanse  our  chancel  from  the  rags  of  Rome, 
They  spoke  not  on  our  ancient  fane  me  doom 
To  which  their  bigot  zeal  rave  o'er  their  own. 
But  spared  the  martyr'd  samt  and  storied  tomb, 
Though  papal  miracles  had  graced  the  stone, 
And  though  the  aisles  still  loved  the  organ's  swelling  tone. 

And  deem  not,  though  'tis  now  my  part  to  paint 
A  Prelate  swa/d  by  love  of  power  and  golo. 
That  all  who  wore  the  mitre  of  our  Saint 
Like  to  ambitious  Aldingar  I  bold  ; 
Since  both  in  modem  times  and  days  of  old 
It  sate  on  those  whose  virtues  might  atone 
Their  predecessors'  frailties  trebly  told  : 
Matthew  and  Morton  we  a$  such  may  own — 
And  such  (if  £une  speak  truth)  the  honour'd  Barrington. 


II. 

But  now  to  earlier  and  to  ruder  times, 
As  subject  meet,  I  tune  my  rugged 

rhymes. 
Telling  how  fairly  the  chapter  was  met, 
And  rood  and  books  in  seemly  order 

set ; 
Huge  brass-clasp'd  volumes,  which 

the  hand 
Of  studious  priest  but  rarely  scann'd, 
Now  on  fair  carved  desk  display 'd, 
'Twas  theirs  the  solemn  scene  to  aid. 
O'erhead    with    many    a    scutcheon 

graced. 
And  quaint  devices  interlaced, 
A  labyrinth  of  crossing  rows, 
The  roof  in  lessening;  arches  shows ; 
Beneath  its  shade  pkced  T)roud  and 

high. 
With  foots-tool  and  with  canopy. 
Sate  Aldingar, — and  prelate  ne'er 
More  haughty  graced  Saint  Cuthbert's 

chair ; 
Canons    and    deacons  were   placed 

below, 
tn  due  degree  and  lengthen'd  row. 


Unmoved  and  silent  each  sat  there, 
Like  image  in  his  oaken  chair ; 
Nor  hea^  nor  hand,  nor  foot  they 

stirr'd. 
Nor  lock  of  hair,  nor  tress  of  beard ; 
And  of  their  eyes  severe  alone 
The  twinkle  show'd  they  were  not 

stone. 

III. 

The  Prelate  was  to  speech  address'd. 
Each  head  sunk  reverent  on  each 

breast; 
But  eie  his  voice  was  heard— without 
Arose  a  wild  tumultuous  shout. 
Offspring  of  wonder  mix'd  with  fear, 
Such  as  in  crowded  streets  we  hear 
Hailing  the  flames,  that,  bursting  out. 
Attract  yet  scare  the  rabble  rout. 
Kre  it  had  ceased,  a  giant  hand 
Shook  oaken  door  and  iron  band. 
Till  oak  and  iron  both  gave  way, 
Clash'd  the  long  bolts,  the  hinges  brav. 
And,  ere  upon  angel  or  saint  they  can  call. 
Stands  Harold  the  Dauntless  m  midst  of 
the  hall 
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"  Now  save  ye,  my  masters,  both  rocket  and  rood. 

From  Bishop  with  mitre  to  Deacon  with  hood  ! 

For  here  stands  Count  Harold,  old  Witikind's  son. 

Come  to  sue  for  the  lands  which  his  ancestors  won.** 

The  Prelate  look'd  round  him  \nth  sore  troubled  eye^ 

Unwilling  to  grant,  yet  afraid  to  deny ; 

While  each  Canon  and  Deacon  who  heard  the  Dane  speak* 

To  be  safely  at  home  would  have  fasted  a  week  : — 

Then  Aldingar  roused  him,  and  answer *d  again, 

"  Thou  suest  for  a  boon  which  thou  canst  not  obtain  ; 

The  Church  hath  no  fiefs  for  an  unchristen'd  Dane. 

Thy  father  was  wise,  and  his  treasure  hath  given, 

That  the  priests  of  a  chantry  might  hymn  him  to  heaven  ; 

And  the  nefs  which  whilome  he  possessed  as  his  due, 

Have  lapsed  to  the  Church,  and  oeen  granted  anew 

To  Anthony  Conyers  and  Alberic  Vere, 

For  the  service  Saint  Cuthbert's  bless'd  banner  to  bear. 

When  the  bands  of  the  North  come  to  foray  the  Wear  ; 

Then  disturb  not  our  conclave  with  wrangling  or  blame. 

But  in  peace  and  in  patience  pass  hence  as  ye  came." 

V. 

Loud  laughed  the  stem  Pagan, — "  They're  free  from  the  care 

Of  fief  and  of  service,  both  Conyers  and  Vere, — 

Six  feet  of  your  chancel  is  all  they  will  need, 

A  buckler  of  stone  and  a  corselet  of  lead. — 

Ho,  Gunnar ! — the  tokens  ! " — and,  sever'd  anew, 

A  head  and  a  hand  on  the  altar  he  threw. 

Then  shudder* d  with  terror  both  Canon  and  Monk, 

They  knew  the  glazed  eye  and  the  countenance  shrunk. 

And  of  Anthony  Conyers  the  half-grizzled  hair. 

And  the  scar  on  the  hand  of  Sir  Alberic  Vere. 

There  was  not  a  churchman  or  priest  that  was  there. 

But  grew  pale  at  the  sight,  and  betook  him  to  prayer. 

VI. 

Count  Harold  laugh'd  at  their  looks  of  fear : 
"  Was  this  the  hand  should  your  banner  bear  ? 
Was  that  the  head  should  wear  the  casque 
In  battle  at  the  Church's  task  ? 
Was  it  to  such  you  gave  the  place 
Of  Harold  with  the  heavy  mace  ? 
Find  me  between  the  Wear  and  Tyne 
A  knight  will  wield  this  club  of  mine, — 
Give  him  my  fiefs,  and  I  will  say 
There's  wit  beneath  the  cowl  of  grey.'* 
He  raised  it,  rough  with  many  a  stain, 
Caught  from  crush'd  skull  and  spouting  brain  ; 
He  wheel'd  it  that  it  shrilly  sung, 
And  the  aisles  echoed  as  it  swung, 
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Then  dash'd  it  down  with  sheer  descent, 

And  split  King  Osric's  monument. — 

"  How  hke  ye  this  music  ?  How  trow  ye  the  hand 

That  can  wield  such  a  mace  may  be  reft  of  its  land  f 

No  answer  ? — I  spare  ye  a  space  to  agree, 

And  Saint  Cuthbert  inspire  you,  a  samt  if  he  be. 

Ten  strides  through  your  chancel,  ten  strokes  on  your  bell, 

And  again  I  am  with  you — grave  fathers,  farewell." 

VIL 

He  tum*d  from  their  presence,  he  clash*d  the  oak  door, 
And  the  dang  of  his  stride  died  away  on  the  floor ; 
And  his  head  from  his  bosom  the  Prelate  uprears 
With  a  ghost-seer's  look  when  the  ghost  disappears : 
"  Ye  Priests  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  now  give  me  your  rede^ 
For  never  of  counsel  had  Bishop  more  need  ! 
Were  the  arch-fiend  incarnate  in  flesh  and  in  bone. 
The  language,  the  look,  and  the  laugh,  were  his  own. 
In  the  lx)unds  of  Saint  Cuthbert  there  is  not  a  knight 
Dare  confront  in  our  quarrel  yon  goblin  in  flght ; 
Then  rede  me  aright  to  his  claim  to  reply, 
^Tis  unlawful  to  grant,  and  *tis  death  to  deny." 


vni. 

On  ven*8on  and  malmsie  that  morning 

had  fed 
The  Cellarer  Vinsauf— 'twas  thus  that 

he  said : 
**  Delay  till  to-morrow  the  Chapter's 

reply; 
Let  the  feast  be  spread  fair,  and  the  \nne 

be  pour'd  nigh  : 
If  he's  mortal  he  drinks, — if  he  drinks, 

he  is  ours — 
His  bracelets  of  iron, — his  bed  in  our 

towers." 
This  man  had  a  laugliing  eye. 
Trust  not,  friends,  when  such  you  spy ; 
A  be&ker's  depth  he  well  could  dram, 
Revel,  sport,  and  jest  amain— ^ 
The  haunch  of  the  deer  and  the  grape's 

bright  dye 
Never  bard  loved  them  better  than  I ; 
But  sooner  than  Vinsauf  flU'd  me  my  wine, 
Pass*d  me  his  jest,  and  laugh'd  at  mine. 
Though  the  buck  were  of  Bearpark,  of 

Bourdeaux  the  vine. 
With  the  dullest  hermit  I'd  rather  dine 
On  an  oaken  cake  and  a  draught  of  the 

Tync. 


IX. 

Wal  wayn  the  leech  spoke  next — ^he  knew 
Each  plant  that  loves  the  sun  and  dew, 
But  special  those  whose  juice  can  gain 
Donunion  o'er  the  blood  and  brain  ; 
The  peasant  who  saw  him  by  pale  moon- 
beam 
Gathering  such  herbs  by  bank  and  stream, 
Deem'd  his  thin  form  and  soundless  tread 
Were  those  of  wanderer  from  the  dead. — 
"Vinsauf,  thy  wine,"  he  said,  "hath 

power. 
Our  gyves  are  heavy,  stroi^  our  tower ; 
Yet  three  drops  from  this  flask  of  mine. 
More  strong  than  dimgeons,  gyves,  or 

wine. 
Shall  give  him  prison  under  ground 
More   dark,  more   narrow,  more  pro- 
found. 
Short  rede,  good  rede,  let  Harold  have — 
A  dog's  death  and  a  heathen's  grave." 
I  have  lain  on  a  sick  man's  bed, 
Watching  for  hours  for  the  leech's  tread, 
As  if  I  deem'd  that  his  presence  alone 
Were  of  power  to  bid  mv  pain  begone ; 
I  have  listed  his  words  of  comfort  given. 
As  if  to  oracles  from  heaven ; 
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I  have  counted  his  steps  from  my  chamber  door» 
And  bless'd  them  when  they  were  heard  no  more  ; — 
But  sooner  than  Walwayn  mv  sick  couch  should  nigh 
My  choice  were  by  leech-crait  unaided  to  die. 


"  Such  service  done  in  fervent  real 

The  Church  may  pardon  and  conceal,'* 

The  doubtful  Prelate  said,  "  but  ne'er 

The  counsel  ere  the  act  should  hear. — 

Anselm  of  Jarrow,  advise  us  now, 

The  stamp  of  wisdom  is  on  thy  htoyt ; 

Thy  daysk  thy  nights,  in  cloister  pent, 

Are  still  to  mystic  learning  lent; — 

Anselm  of  Jarrow,  in  thae  is  my  hope, 

Thou  well  mayst  givt  counsel  to  Prcli^  or  Popt.'* 

XL 

Answer'd  the  Prior — ^**  'Tis  wisdom's  ute 

Still  to  delay  what  we  dare  not  revise ; 

Ere  granting  the  boon  he  comes  hither  to  ask, 

Shape  for  the  giant  gigantic  task  ; 

Let  us  see  how  a  step  so  soundii^  can  tread  * 

In  paths  of  darkness,  danger,  and  dread ; 

He  may  not,  he  will  not,  impugn  our  decree, 

That  calls  but  for  proof  of  his  chivalry ; 

And  were  Guy  to  return,  or  Sir  Be  vis  the  Strong, 

Our  wilds  have  adventure  might  cumber  them  long — 

The  Castle  of  Seven  Shields  " "  Kind  Anselm,  no  more  i 

The  step  of  the  Pagan  approaches  the  door." 

The  churchmen  were  hushed. — In  his  mantle  of  skin. 

With  his  mace  on  his  shoulder,  Count  Harold  strode  in. 

There  was  foam  on  his  lips,  there  was  fire  in  his  eye. 

For,  chafed  by  attendance,  his  fury  was  nigh. 

"  Ho  !  Bishop,"  he  said,  *'  dost  thou  grant  me  my  claim  ? 

Or  must  I  assert  it  by  falchion  and  flame  ?  " — 


XII. 


On  thy  suit,  gallant  Harold,"  the  Bishop  replied, 
In  accents  which  trembled,  "  we  may  not  deade, 
Until  proof  of  your  strength  and  your  valour  we  saw— 
'Tis  not  that  we  doubt  them,  but  such  is  the  law." — 
"  And  would  you,  Sir  Prelate,  have  Harold  make  sport 
For  the  cowls  and  the  shavelings  that  herd  in  thy  court? 
Say  what  shall  he  do  ? — From  the  shrine  shall  he  tear 
The  lead  bier  of  thy  patron,  and  heave  it  in  air. 
And  through  the  long  chancel  make  Cuthbert  take  wing, 
"With  the  speed  of  a  bullet  dismissed  from  the  sling  ?  '*— 
"  Nay,  spare  such  probation,"  the  Cellarer  said, 
*'  From  the  mouth  of  our  minstrels  thy  task  shall  be  read. 
While  the  wine  sparkles  high  in  the  goblet  of  gold, 
And  the  revel  is  loudest,  thy  task  shall  be  told ; 
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And  thyself)  gallant  Harold,  shall,  hearing  it,  tell 

That  the  Bishop,  his  cowls,  and  his  shavelings,  meant  welL" 

XIII. 

Loud  revellM  the  guests,  and  the  goblets  loud  rang^ 
But  louder  the  minstrel,  Hugh  Meneville,  saug  ; 
And  Harold,  the  hurry  and  pride  of  whose  soul, 
£*en  w^en  verging  to  fury,  own'd  music's  control. 
Still  bent  on  the  harper  his  broad  sable  eye, 
And  often  untasted  the  goblet  passed  by ; 
Than  wine,  or  than  wassail,  to  him  was  more  dear 
The  minstrel's  high  tale  of  enchantment  to  hear  ; 
And  the  Bishop  that  day  might  of  Vinsauf  complain 
That  his  art  hsul  but  wasted  his  wine-casks  in  vain. 

XIV. 

%\t  Castle  of  i^e  Stfrni  S^Ite. 

A  BALLAD. 

The  Druid  Urien  had  daughters  seven, 
Their  skill  could  call  the  moon  from  heaven  ; 
So  fair  their  forms  and  so  high  their  fame, 
That  seven  proud  kings  for  meir  suitors  came. 

King  Mador  and  Rhys  came  firom  Powis  and  Wales, 
Unshorn  was  their  hair,  and  unpruned  were  their  nails ; 
From  Strath-Clwyde  was£wain,and  Ewain  was  lame, 
And  the  red-bearded  Donald  from  Galloway  came. 

Lot,  King  of  Lodon,  was  hunchbacVd  from  youth  ; 
Dunmail  of  Cumbria  had  never  a  tooth ; 
But  Adolf  of  Bambrough,  Northumberland's  heir. 
Was  gay  and  was  gallant,  was  young  and  was  fair. 

There  was  strife  'mongst  tiie  sisters,  ibr  each  one  would  have 
For  husband  King  Adolf,  the  gallant  and  brave ; 
And  envy  bred  hate,  and  bate  urged  them  to  blows. 
When  the  firm  earth  was  cleft,  and  the  Arch-fiend  arose  I 

He  swore  to  the  maidens  their  wish  to  fulfil — 
They  swore  to  the  foe  they  would  work  by  his  wilL 
A  spindle  and  distaff  to  each  hath  he  given, 
"  N(Fw  hearken  my  spdl,"  said  the  Outcast  of  heaven. 

*'  Ye  shall  ply  these  spindles  at  midnight  hour, 

And  for  every  spindle  shall  rise  a  tower, 

Where  the  right  shall  be  feeble,  the  wrong  shall  have  power. 

And  there  shall  ye  dwell  with  your  paramour." 

Beneath  the  pale  moonlight  they  sate  on  the  wold. 
And  the  rhymes  which  they  chanted  must  never  be  told ; 
And  as  the  black  wool  from  the  distaff  they  sped. 
With  blood  from  their  boiioin  they  moistened  the  thread. 
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As  light  danced  the  spindles  beneath  the  cold  glean^ 
The  castle  arose  like  the  birth  of  a  dream— 
The  seven  towers  ascended  like  mist  from  the  grotuid^ 
Seven  portals  defend  them,  seven  ditches  surround. 

Within  that  dread  castle  seven  monarcfas  were  wed. 
But  six  of  the  seven  ere  the  morning  lay  dead ; 
With  their  eyes  all  on  fire,  and  their  daggers  all  red. 
Seven  damsel's  surround  the  Northumbrian's  bed. 

"  Six  kingly  bridegrooms  to  death  we  have  done^ 
Six  gallant  kingdoms  King  Adolf  hath  won, 
Six  lovely  brides  all  his  pleasure  to  do, 
Or  the  bed  of  the  seventh  shall  be  husbandlesi  too.** 

Well  chanced  it  that  Adolf  the  night  when  he  wed 
Had  confessed  and  had  sain'd  him  ere  boune  to  his  bed  ; 
He  sprung  from  the  couch  and  his  broadsword  he  drew. 
And  there  the  seven  daughters  of  Urien  he  slew. 

The  gate  of  the  castle  he  bolted  and  seal'd. 
And  hung  o*er  each  arch-stone  a  crown  ana  a  shield ; 
To  the  cells  of  Saint  Dunstan  then  wended  his  way. 
And  died  in  his  cloister  an  anchorite  gray. 

Seven  monarchs'  wealth  in  that  castle  lies  stow*d^ 
The  foul  6ends  brood  o'er  them  like  raven  and  toad. 
Whoever  shall  euesten  these  chambers  within. 
From  curfew  tiO  matins,  that  treasure  shall  win. 

But  manhood  grows  faint  as  the  world  waxes  old  r 
There  lives  not  in  Britain  a  champion  so  bold, 
So  dauntless  of  heart,  and  so  prudent  of  brain, 
As  to  dare  the  adventure  that  treasure  to  gain. 

The  waste  ridge  of  Cheviot  shall  wave  with  the  lye, 
Before  the  rude  Scots  shall  Northumberland  fly, 
And  the  flint  clifts  of  Bambro*  shall  melt  in  the  sun. 
Before  that  adventure  be  periled  and  won. 

XV. 

"  And  is  this  my  probation  ?  "  wild  Harold  he  said, 
•*  Within  a  lone  castle  to  press  a  lone  bed  ? — 
Good  even,  my  Lord  Bishop,— Saint  Cuthbert  to  borrow, 
The  Castle  of  Seven  Shields  receives  me  to-morrow." 

CANTO    FIFTH. 

I. 

Denmark's  sage  courtier  to  her  princely  youth. 
Granting  his  cloud  an  ouzel  or  a  whale. 
Spoke,  though  unwittingly,  a  partial  truth ; 
For  Fantasy  embroideis  Nature's  veiL 
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The  tints  of  ruddy  eve,  or  dawning  pale, 
Of  the  swart  thunder-cloud,  or  silver  haze, 
Are  but  the  ground-work  of  the  rich  detail 
Which  fantasy  with  pencil  wild  portrays, 
Blending  what  seems  and  is,  in  the  wrapt  muser's  gaze. 

Nor  are  the  stubborn  forms  of  earth  and  stone 
Less  to  the  Sorceress's  empire  given  ; 
For  not  with  unsubstantial  hues  alone, 
Caught  from  the  varying  surge,  or  vacant  heaven, 
From  bursting  sunbeam,  or  from  flashing  levin. 
She  limns  her  pictures :  on  the  earth,  as  air. 
Arise  her  castles,  and  her  car  is  driven ; 
And  never  gazed  the  eye  on  scene  so  fair, 
But  of  its  boasted  charms  gave  Fancy  half  the  share. 

II. 
Up  a  wild  pass  went  Harold,  bent  to  prove, 
Hugh  Meneville,  the  adventure  of  thy  lay ; 
Gunnar  pursued  his  steps  in  faith  and  love. 
Ever  companion  of  his  master's  way. 
Midward  their  path,  a  rock  of  granite  gray 
From  the  adjoining  cliff  had  made  descent,— 
A  barren  mass — yet  with  her  drooping  spray 
Had  a  young  birch-tree  crownM  its  battlement. 
Twisting  her  hbrous  roots  through  cranny,  flaw,  and  rent 

This  rock  and  tree  could  Gunnar's  thought  engage 
Till  Fancy  brought  the  tear-drop  to  his  eye. 
And  at  his  master  askM  the  timid  Page, 
"  What  is  the  emblem  that  a  bard  should  spy 
In  that  rude  rock  and  its  green  canopy  ?  " 
And  Harold  said,  "  Like  to  the  helmet  brave 
Of  warrior  slain  in  fight  it  seems  to  lie. 
And  these  same  drooping  boughs  do  o'er  it  wave 
Not  all  unlike  the  plume  his  lady's  favour  gave." — 


« 


Ah,  no  ! "  replied  the  Page  ;  "  the  ill-starr'd  love 
Of  some  poor  maid  is  in  the  emblem  shown. 
Whose  fates  are  with  some  hero's  interwove. 
And  rooted  on  a  heart  to  love  unknown  ; 
And  as  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven  alone 
Nourish  those  drooping  boughs,  and  as  the  scathe 
Of  the  red  lightning  rends  both  tree  and  stone, 
So  fares  it  with  her  unrequited  faith, — 
Her  sole  relief  is  tears — her  only  refiige  death." — 


iir. 
Thou  art  a  fond  fantastic  boy," 
arold  replied,  "  to  females  coy, 

Yet  prating  still  of  love  ; 
ven  so  amid  the  dash  of  war 
know  thou  lovest  to  keep  afar, 
bough  destined  by  thy  evil  star 

With  one  like  me  to  rove, 


Whose  business  and  whose  joys  are 

found 
Upon  the  bloody  battle-ground. 
Yet,  foolish  trembler  as  thou  art, 
Thou  hast  a  nook  of  my  rude  heart, 
And  thou  and  I  will  never  part ; — 
Harold  would  wrap  the  world  in  flame 
Ere  injury  on  Gannar  came." 
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a  Heaven  his  gentle  tye. 
And  cUtp'dhis  hanils.as  one  who  said, 
"My  toils— my  wanderings  are  o'er- 

Thenin    '  ■■     .■ii;hterslmin, 
Compeird  ■.    .i-.iiiii 

And, 
Hiswords  ,■  uiJslow, 

Andli.j'.!,:.  j._   .  ..,.'■.■,«■, 

TliLy  incited  into  song. 


"  What  though  through  fields  of  car- 
nage wide 
I  may  not  follow  Harold's  stride. 
Yet  who  with  faithful  Gunnar's  pride 

Lord  Harold's  feats  can  see  T 
And  dearer  than  the  couch  of  pride, 
He  Iqv,-  Ihe  bed  of  grey  wolf  i  hide, 
When  slumhiiing  by  Ijird  Harold's 

la  forat,  field,  or  lea." — 


Count  Harold  gaicd  upon  the  oi 
As  if  his  cycsiringi  n-ould  ha*e  br 

And  then  resolvedly  said, — 
"  Be  what  it  will  yon  phinlora  p 
Nor  heaven,  nor  heil,  shall  ever 
That  for  Iheir  shadows  from  hi*' 

Count  Harold  turned  disnuj 
I'll  speak  him,  thou£li  his  vcent 
My  heart  with  ihat  unwonted  thi 

Which  viilsar  minds  call  fei 
IwiUsubdm.  ii  '■--F.^rth  he  Mr 
Tauscd  Ai  [..;■■  the   blifehled  oak 

Its  sable  shadow  on  (he  road. 
And,  foliliiiy  "-'11  his  bosom  twxjai 
His  arms,  said,  "  Speak — I  be 

TheDecpVoicesaiii,  "Owildof 
Furious  ihv  purpose  to  fulfil  — 
Heart -sear  d  and  lutrepcnlanl  Mi 
How  long,  0  Harold,  shall  thy 
Disturb  ihc  slumbers  of  the  deai 


"  Break  off ! "'  said  Harold,  in  a  t< 
Where  hurryand  surprise  were  shown. 
With  some  slight  touch  of  fear,— 
"  Break  oft  we  are  not  here  atone  ; 
A  Palmer  form  comes  alowlv  on  ! 
By  cowl,  and  staff,  and  mantle  known. 

Now  mark  him.  Gunnar,  heedfully  ; 
He  pauses  \>y  Ihe  blighted  tree — 
Dost  see  him,  youth  T — Thou  cooldst 

When  in  the  vale  of  Galilee 

1  lirst  beheld  his  form. 
Nor  when  we  met  that  other  while 
In  Cephalonia's  rocky  isle, 

Befiire  the  fearful  slonn,— 
Do«  see  him  now !  "—The  Page,  dis- 

traught 
With  (error,  answei'd,  "  1  sec  nought. 

And  Ihcre  is  nought  to  see, 
Sivelhat  the  oak 'sscaLhci boughs  fling 

Upon  the  path  a  shadow  brown. 
That,  like  a  pilgrim's  dusky  gown. 
Waves  with  the  waving  tree." 


Then  ceased  The  Voice.— The 

In  tones  where  awe  and  inborn  ] 
rormasler)-strovc,— '■Invainye 
The  «oIf  fvir  nvvasins  the  flock. 
Or  with  \ls  haplnoi  tauni  the  ro 
I  am  as  they — my  Danish  strain 
Sends  streams  of  fire  through 

Amid  thv  realms  of  goule  and  s 
Say    1'  Ihe  fame  of  Eric  lost, 
Or  \Mtikind's  the  Waster,  tnov 
Where  fame  or  spoil  Was  to  be 
Whose  ^alleys  ne'er  bore  off  a 

Thej-  left  not  black  with  flan 
Hewasmy  sire. — and,  sprung  o( 
That  rover  merciless  and  crim. 

Canlhefofmndlame! 


what  he  made  n 
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X. 

The  Phantom  groaned  ; — the  mountain  shook  around, 

The  fawn  and  wild-doe  started  at  the  sound. 

The  gorse  and  fern  did  wildly  round  them  wave. 

As  if  some  sudden  storm  the  impulse  gave. 

"  All  thou  hast  said  is  truth — Yet  on  the  head 

Of  that  bad  sire  let  not  the  charge  be  laid, 

That  he,  like  thee,  with  unrelenting  pace, 

From  grave  to  cradle  ran  the  evil  race  : — 

Relentless  in  his  avarice  and  ire. 

Churches  and  towns  he  gave  to  sword  and  fire  ; 

Shed  blood  like  water,  wasted  every  land. 

Like  the  destroying  angel's  burning  brand  ; 

Fulfill'd  whate'er  of  ill  might  be  invented. 

Yes— all  these  things  he  did — he  did,  but  he  repented  ! 

Perchance  it  is  part  of  his  punishment  still. 

That  his  offspring  pursues  his  example  of  ill. 

But  thou,  when  thy  tempest  of  wrath  shall  next  shake  thee. 

Gird  thy  loins  for  resistance,  my  son,  and  awake  thee; 

If  thou  yield'st  to  thy  fury,  how  tempted  soever. 

The  gate  of  repentance  shall  ope  for  thee  never  ! 


»» 


XI. 

"He  is  gone,"  said  Lord  Harold,  and  gazed  as  he  spoke; 

"  There  is  nought  on  the  path  but  the  shade  of  the  oak. 

He  is  gone,  whose  strange  presence  my  feeling  oppress'd. 

Like  the  night-hag  that  sits  on  the  slumberer's  breast. 

My  heart  beats  as  thick  as  a  fugitive's  tread. 

And  cold  dews  drop  from  my  brow  and  my  head. — 

Ho  !  Gunnar,  the  flasket  yon  almoner  gave ; 

He  said  that  three  drops  would  recall  from  the  grave. 

For  the  first  time  Count  Harold  owns  leech-craft  has  power, 

Or,  his  courage  to  aid,  lacks  the  juice  of  a  flower  ! " 

The  Page  gave  the  flasket,  which  Walwayn  had  fill'd 

With  the  juice  of  wild  roots  that  his  art  had  distill'd — 

So  baneful  their  influence  on  all  that  had  breath. 

One  drop  had  been  frenzy,  and  two  had  been  death. 

Harold  took  it,  but  drank  not ;  for  jubilee  shrill. 

And  music  and  clamour  were  heard  on  the  hill, 

And  down  the  steep  pathway,  o'er  stock  and  o'er  stone. 

The  train  of  a  bridal  came  blithcsomely  on  ; 

There  was  song,  there  was  pipe,  there  was  timbrel,  and  still 

The  burden  was,  "Joy  to  the  fair  Metelill ! " 


XII. 

Harold  might  see  from  his  high  stance. 
Himself  unseen,  that  train  advance 

With  mirth  and  melody ;  — 
On  horse  and  foot  a  mingled  throng, 
Measuring  their  steps  to  bridal  song 

And  oridal  minstrelsy ; 


And  ever  when  the  blithesome  rout 
Lent  to  the  song  their  choral  shout. 
Redoubling  echoes  rollM  about. 
While  echoing  cave  and  cliff"  sent  out 

The  answering  symphony 
Of  all  those  mimic  notes  which  dwell 
In  hollow  rock  and  sounding  dell. 


_\ 


\ 
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XIII. 

Toy  shook  his  torch  above  the  band, 
By  many  a  various  passion  fann'd  ; — 
As  elemental  sparks  can  feed 
On  essence  pure  and  coarsest  weed, 
Gentle,  or  stormy,  or  refined, 
Joy  takes  the  colours  of  the  mind. 
Lightsome  and  pure,  but  unrepress'd, 
He    fired    the    bridegroom's   gailant 

breast ; 
More  feebly  strove  with  maiden  fear, 
Yet  still  joyglimmer'd  through  the  tear 
On  the  bride*s  blushing  cheek,  that 

shou's 
Like  dewdrop  on  the  budding  rose  ; 
While  Wulfstane's  gloomy  smile  de- 
clared 
The  glee  that  selfish  avarice  shared, 
And  pleased  revenge  and  malice  high 
Joy's  semblance  took  in  Jutta's  eye. 
On  dangerous  adventure  sped. 
The  witch  deemM  Harold  with  the 

dead. 
For  thus  that  mom  her  Demon  said  : — 
"  If,  ere  the  set  of  sun,  be  tied 
The  knot  'twixt  bridegroom  and  his 

bride. 
The  Dane  shall  have  no  power  of  ill 
O'er  William  and  o'er  Metelill." 
And  the  pleased  witch  made  answer, 

"Then 
Must  Harold  have  pass'd  from  the 

paths  of  men ! 
Evil  repose  may  his  spirit  have, — 
May  hemlock  and  mandrake  find  root 

in  his  grave, — 
May  his  death -sleep  be  dogged  by 

dreams  of  dismay, 
And  his  waking  be  worse  at  the  an- 
swering day  ! " 

XIV. 

Such  was  their  various  mood  of  glee 
Blent  in  one  shout  of  ecstasy. 
But  still  when  Joy  is  brimming  highest, 
Of  Sorrow  and  Misfortune  nighest. 
Of  Terror  with  her  ague  cheek. 
And  lurking  Danger,  sages  speak  : — 
These   haunt   each   path,  but   chief 

they  lay 
Tlicir   snares    beside    the    primrose 

way. — 


Thus  found  that  bridal  band  thdr  p 
Beset  by  Harold  in  his  wrath. 
Trembling   beneath    his    madden 

mood. 
High  on  a  rock  the  giant  stood ; 
His  shout  was  like  the  doom  of  da 
Spoke  o'er  their  heads  that  pas 

beneath. 
His  destined  victims  might  not  spj 
The  reddening  terrors  of  his  e>*c,- 
The  frown  of  rage  that  writhed  \ 

face, — 
The  lip  that  foam'd  like  boar*s 

chase ; — 
But  all  could  see — and,  seeing,  all 
Bore  back  to  shun  the  threaten'dfall 
The  fi-agment  which  their  giant  foe 
Rent  from  the  cliff  and  neaved 

throw. 

XV. 

Backward  they  bore; — yet  are  thi 
two 

For  battle  who  prepare  : 
No  pause  of  dread  Lord  William  kn 

Ere  his  good  blade  was  bare ; 
And  Wulfstane  l)ent  his  fatal  yew. 
But  ere  the  silken  cord  he  drew. 
As  hurl'd  from  Hecla's  thunder,  fl 

That  ruin  through  the  air ! 
Full  on  the  outlaw's  front  it  came, 
And  all  that  late  had  human  name 
And  human  face,  and  human  fram^ 
That  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  £ 

will 
To  choose  the  path  of  good  or  ill, 

Is  to  its  reckoning  gone  ; 
And  nought  of  Wulfstane  rests behix 

Save  that  beneath  that  stone. 
Half-buried  in  the  dinted  clay, 
A  red  and  shapeless  mass  there  laj 

Of  mingled  flesh  and  bone  ! 

XVI. 

As  from  the  bosom  of  the  sky 

The  eagle  darts  amain. 
Three  bounds  from  vondersummithi 

Placed  Harold  on  the  plain. 
As  the  scared  wild  -fowl  scream  and  f 

So  fled  the  bridal  train  ; 
As  'gainst  the  eagle's  peerless  migl 
The  noble  falcon  dares  the  fight. 

But  dares  the  fight  in  vain. 
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So  fought  the  brid^;room ;  from  his 

hand 
The  Dane's  rude  mace  has  struck  his 

brand, 
Its  glittering  fragments  strew  the  sand, 

Its  lord  lies  on  the  plain. 
Now,  Heaven  1  take  noble  William*s 

part, 
And  melt  that  yet  unmelted  heart, 
Or,  ere  his  bridal  hour  depart, 

The  hapless  bridegroom's  slain  ! 

7CVII.    . 
Count  Harold's  frenzied  rage  is  high. 
There  is  a  death-fire  in  his  eye,  - 
Deep  furrows  on  his  brow  are  trench'd. 
His  teeth  are  set,  his  hand  is  clench'd. 
The  foam  upon  his  lip  is  white. 
His  deadly  arm  is  up  to  smite  I 
But,  as  the  mace  aloft  he  swung, 
To  stop  the  blow  young  Gunnar  sprung, 
Around  Y^  master's  knees  he  clung. 

And  crtied,  "In  mercy  spare  ! 
O,  think  upon  the  words  of  fear 
Spoke  by  that  visionary  Seer, 
Tne  crisis  he  foretold  is  here, — 

Grant  mercy,- — or  despair ! " 
This  word  suspended  Harold's  mood, 
Yet  still  with  arm  upraised  he  stood, 
And  visage  like  the  headsman's  rude 

That  pauses  for  the  sign. 
"  O  mark  thee  with  the  blessed  rood," 
The  Page  implored ;  "  Speak  word 

of  good. 
Resist  the  fiend,  or  be  subdued  ! " 

He  sign'd  the  cross  divine — 
Instant  hb  eye  Jiath  human  light. 
Less  red,  less  keen,  less  fiercely  bright ; 
His  brow  relax'd  the  obdurate  frown, 
The  fatal  mace  sinks  gently  down, 

He  turns  and  strides  away ; 
Yet  oft,  like  revellers  who  leave 
Unfinish'd  feast,  looks  back  to  grieve. 
As  if  repenting  the  reprieve 

He  granted  to  his  prey. 
Yet  still  of  forbearance  one  sign  hath 

he  given, 
And  fierce  Witikind's  son  made  one 
step  towards  heaven. 


xvin. 

But    though  his  dreaded  footsteps 

part. 
Death  is  behind  and  shakes  his  dart ; 
Lord  William  on  the  plain  is  l3ring. 
Beside  him  Metelili  seems  dying  ! — 
Bring  odours — essences  in  haste — 
And  lo  !  a  flasket  richly  chased, — 
But  Jutta  the  elixir  proves 
Ere  pouring  it  for  those  she  loves — 
Then    WalwajTi's    potion   was   not 

wasted. 
For  when  three  drops  the  hag  had 

tasted, 
So  dismal  was  her  yell. 
Each  bird  of  evil  omen  woke, 
The  raven  gave  his  fatal  croak. 
And  shriek'd  the  night-crow  from  the 

oak, 
The    screech-owl   from   the  thicket 

broke, 
And  flutter'd  down  the  dell ! 
So  fearful  was  the  sound  and  stem. 
The  slumbers  of  tlie  full -gorged  erne 
Were  startled,  and  from  furze  and  fern 

Of  forest  and  of  fell, 
The  fox  and  famish'd  wolf  replied, 
(For  wolves  then  prowl'd  the  Cheviot 

side,) 
From  mountain  head  to  mountain  head 
The  unhallow'd  sounds  around  were 

sped  ; 
But  when  their  latest  echo  fled, 
The  sorceress  on  the  ground  lay  dead. 

XIX. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  blood  and  woes, 
With  which  the  bridal  mom  arose 

Of  William  and  of  MeteliU ; 
But  oft,  when  dawning  'gins  to  spread. 
The  summer  mom  peeps  dim  and  red 

Above  the  eastern  hill. 
Ere,  bright  and  fair,  upon  his  road 
The  King  of  Splendour  walks  abroad ; 
So,  when  this  cloud  had  ]>ass'd  away. 
Bright  was  the  noontide  of  their  day, 
And  all  serene  its  setting  ray. 
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CANTO  SIXTH 


Well  do  I  hope  that  this  my  minstrel  tale 
Will  tempt  no  traveller  from  southern  fields* 
Whether  in  tilbury,  barouche,  or  mail. 
To  view  the  Castle  of  these  Seven  Proud  Shields 
Small  confirmation  its  condition  yields 
To  Meneville's  high  lay,  — No  towers  are  seen 
On  the  wild  heath,  but  those  that  Fancy  builds, 
And,  save  a  fosse  that  tracks  the  moor  with  green. 
Is  nought  remains  to  tell  of  what  may  there  have  ' 

And  yet  grave  authors,  with  the  no  small  waste 
Of  their  grave  time,  have  dignified  the  spot 
By  theories,  to  prove  the  fortress  placed 
By  Roman  banas,  to  curb  the  invading  Scot 
Hutchinson,  Horsley,  Camden,  I  might  quote. 
But  rather  choose  the  theory  less  civil 
Of  boors,  who,  origin  of  things  forgot. 
Refer  still  to  the  ongin  of  evil, 
And  for  their  master-mason  choose  that  master-fiend  the  Deril. 

11. 

Therefore,  I  say,  it  was  on  fiend-built  towers 
That  stout  Count  Harold  bent  his  wondering  gaze. 
When  evening  dew  was  on  the  heather  flowers. 
And  the  last  sunbeams  made  the  mountain  blaze. 
And  tinged  the  battlements  of  other  days 
With  the  bright  level  light  ere  sinking  down. — 
Illumined  thus,  the  dauntless  Dane  surveys 
The  Seven  Proud  Shields  that  o'er  the  portal  frown^ 
And  on  their  blazons  traced  high  marks  ot  old  renown. 

A  wolf  North  Wales  had  on  his  armour-coat. 
And  Rhys  of  Powis-land  a  couchant  stag ; 
Strath-Clwyd's  strange  emblem  was  a  stranded  boat^ 
Donald  of  Galloway^  a  trotting  nag  ; 
A  com-«heaf  gilt  was  fertile  Lodon  s  brag ; 
A  dudgeon -dagger  was  by  Dunmail  worn ; 
Northumbrian  Adolf  gave  a  sea-beat  crag 
Surmounted  by  a  cross— such  signs  were  borne 
Upon  these  antique  shields,  all  wasted  now  and  worn. 

IIL 

These  scannM,  Count  Harold  sought  the  castle-door^ 
Whose  ponderous  bolts  were  rusted  to  decay ; 
Yet  till  that  hour  adventurous  knight  forbore 
The  unobstructed  passage  to  essay. 
More  strong  than  armed  warders  in  array, 
And  obstacle  more  sure  than  bolt  or  bar, 
Sate  in  the  portal  Terror  and  Dismay, 
While  Superstition,  who  forbade  to  war 
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With  foes  of  other  mould  than  mortal  clay, 
Cast  spells  across  the  gate,  and  barred  the  onward  way. 

Vain  now  those  spells ;  for  soon  with  heavy  clank 
The  feebly-fastenM  gate  was  inward  push'd, 
And,  as  it  oped,  through  that  emblazoned  rank 
Of  antique  snields,  the  wind  of  evening  rush*d 
With  sound  most  like  a  groan,  and  then  was  hushed. 
Is  none  who  ^n  such  spot  such  sounds  could  hear 
But  to  his  heart  the  blood  had  faster  rushM ; 
Yet  to  bold  Harold's  breast  that  throb  was  dear — 
It  spoke  of  danger  nigh,  but  had  no  touch  of  fear. 

IV. 

Yet  Harold  and  his  Page  no  signs  have  traced 
Within  the  castle,  that  of  danger  show'd ; 
For  stm  the  halls  and  courts  were  wild  and  wsst^ 
As  through  their  precincts  the  adventurers  trode. 
The  seven  huge  towers  rose  stately,  tall,  and  broach 
Each  tower  presenting  to  their  scrutiny 
A  hall  in  which  a  king  might  make  abode. 
And  fast  beside,  gamish'd  both  proud  and  hi^h, 
Was  placed  a  bower  for  rest  in  which  a  king  might  lie; 

As  if  a  bridal  there  of  late  had  been, 
Deck'd  stood  the  table  in  each  gorgeous  hall ; 
And  yet  it  was  two  hundred  years,  I  ween. 
Since  date  of  that  unhallow'a  festival. 
Flagons,  and  ewers,  and  standing  cups,  were  all 
Of  tamish'd  gold,  or  silver  nothing  dear. 
With  throne  oegilt,  and  canopy  of  pall, 
And  tapestry  clothed  the  walls  with  fragments  sear— 
Fndl  as  tne  spider's  mesh  did  that  rich  woof  appear. 

V. 

In  every  bower,  as  round  a  hearse,  was  hung 
A  dusky  crimson  curtain  o'er  the  bed. 
And  on  each  couch  in  ghastly  wise  were  flung 
The  wasted  relics  of  a  monarch  dead  ; 
Barbaric  ornaments  around  were  spread. 
Vests  twined  with  gol<^  and  chains  of  precious  stone, 
And  golden  circlets,  meet  for  monarch's  head ; 
While  grinn'd,  as  if  in  scorn  amongst  them  thrown, 
rhe  wearer's  fleshless  skull,  alike  wim  dust  bestrown. 

For  these  were  they  who,  drunken  with  delight. 
On  pleasure's  opiate  pillow  laid  their  head. 
For  whom  the  bride's  shy  footstep,  slow  and  light. 
Was  changed  ere  morning  to  the  murderer's  trouL 
For  human  bliss  and  woe  in  the  frail  thread 
Of  hmnan  life  are  all  so  dosdy  twined. 
That  tUl  the  sheara  of  Fate  the  texture  shred. 
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The  close  succession  cannot  be  disjoin' d, 
Nor  dare  we,  from  one  hour,  judge  that  which  comes  behind. 

VI. 

But  where  the  work  of  vengeance  had  been  done^ 
In  that  seventh  chamber,  was  a  sterner  sight ; 
There  of  the  witch-brides  lay  each  skeleton. 
Still  in  the  posture  as  to  death  when  dight 
For  this  lay  prone,  by  one  blow  slain  outright ; 
And  that,  as  one  who  struggled  long  in  dying ; 
One  bony  hand  held  knife,  as  if  to  smite ; 
One  bent  on  fleshless  knees,  as  mercy  crying ; 
One  lay  across  the  door,  as  kill'd  in  act  of  flying. 

The  stem  Dane  smiled  this  charnel-house  to  see, — 
For  his  chafed  thought  retum*d  to  Metelill ; — 
And  "Well,"  he  said,  **hath  woman's  perfidy, 
Empty  as  air,  as  water  volatile, 
Been  here  avenged. — The  origin  of  ill 
Through  woman  rose,  the  Christian  doctrine  saith ; 
Nor  deem  I,  Gunnar,  that  thy  minstrel  skill 
Can  show  example  where  a  woman's  breath 
Hath  made  a  true-love  vow,  and,  tempted,  kept  her  faith." 


VII. 

The  minstrel-boy  half  smiled,   half 

sigh'd. 
And  hb  half-filling  eyes  he  dried. 
And  said,  '*The  Uieme  I  should  but 

wrong. 
Unless  it  were  my  dying  song, 
(Our  Scalds  have  said,  in  dying  hour 
The  Northern  harp  has  treble  power,) 
Else  could  I  tell  of  woman's  faith. 
Defying  danger,  scorn,  and  death. 
Firm  was  that  faith,  — as  diamond  stone 
Pure   and  unflaw'd, — her    love   un- 
known, 
And  unrequited  ;— firm  and  pure, 
Her  stainless  faith  could  all  endure ; 
From  clime  to  clime, — from  place  to 

place, — 
Through  want,  and  danger,  and  dis- 
grace, 
A  wanderer^s  wayward  steps   could 

trace.  — 
All  this  she  did,  and  guerdon  none 
"Required,  save  that  her  burial-stone 
Should  make  at  length  the   secret 
known, 


'  Thus  hath  a  faithful  woman  doi 
Not  in  each  breast  such  truth  is 
But  Eivir  was  a  Danish  maid."- 

VIII. 

"  Thou  art  a  wild  enthusiast,"  s 
Count  Harold,  "  for  thy  Danish  i 
And  yet,  young  Gunnar,  I  will 
Hers  were  a  faith  to  rest  upon. 
But  Eivir  sleeps  beneath  her  stc 
And  all  resembling  her  are  goni 
What  maid  e'er  show'd  such  conj 
In  plighted  faith,  like  thine  to  i 
But  couch  thee,  boy  ;  the  darl 

shade 
Falls  thickly  round,  nor  be  disg 

Because  the  dead  are  by. 
They  were  as  we  ;  our  little  da' 
O'erspent,  and  we  shall  be  as  t1 
Yet  near  me,  Gunnar,  be  thou  1 
Thy  couch  upon  my  mantle  ma 
That  thou  mayst  think,  shoulc 
invade. 

Thy  master  slumbers  nigh. 
Thus  couch'd  they  in  that  dread  a 
Until  the  beams  of  dawning  gh 
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IX. 

An  altered  man  Lord  Harold  rose, 
When  he  beheld  that  dawn  unclose — 

There's  trouble  in  his  eyes. 
And  traces  on  his  brow  and  cheek 
Of  mingled  awe  and  wonder  speak : 
"My  page,"  he  said,  "arise  ; — 
Leave  we  this  place,  my  page." — No 

more 
He  utter'd  till  the  castle  door 
They  cross'd— but  there  he  paused 

and  said, 
"My  wildness  hath  awaked  the  dead — 

Disturb'd  the  sacred  tomb  ! 
Methought  this  night  I  stood  on  high, 
Where  Hecla  roars  in  middle  sky, 
And  in  her  cavem'd  gulfs  could  spy 

The  central  place  of  doom  ; 
And  there  before  my  mortal  eye 
Souls  of  the  dead  came  flitting  by, 
Whom  fiends,  with  many  a  hendish 
cry, 
Bore  to  that  evil  den  ! 
My  eyes  grew  dizzy,  and  my  brain 
Was  wilder'd,  as  the  elvish  train. 
With  shriek   and  howl,   dragg'd   on 
amain 
Those  who  had  late  been  men. 


X. 


(t 


With  haggard  eyes  and  streaming 

hair, 

Jutta  the  Sorceress  was  there. 
And  there  pass'd  Wulfstane,   lately 

slain, 
All   crush'd   and   foul    with    bloody 

stain. — 
More  had  I  seen,  but  that  uprose 
A   whirlwind  wild,    and  swept   the 

snows ; 
And  with  such  sound  as  when  at  need 
A  champion  spurs  his  horse  to  speed. 
Three arm'd  knights  rush  on,  who  lead 
Caparison'd  a  sable  steed. 
Sable  their  harness,  and  there  came 
Through  their  closed  visors  sparks  of 

flame. 
The  first  proclaim'd,  in  sounds  of  fear, 
'  Harold  me  Dauntless,  welcome  here ! ' 
The  next  cried,  'Jubilee  !  we've  won 
Count  Witikind  tne  Waster's  son  !  * 


And  the  third  rider  sternly  spoke, 
'Mount,  in  the  name  of  Zemebock  X — 
From    us,    O     Harold,     were    thy 

powers, — 
Thy  strength,  thy  dauntlessness,  are 

ours; 
Nor  think,  a  vassal  thou  of  hell. 
With   hell   can   strive.*     The   fiend 

spoke  true  ! 
My  inmost  soul  the  summons  knew. 

As  captives  know  the  knell 
Thatsaystheheadsman'ssword  isbare, 
And,  with  an  accent  of  despair. 

Commands  them  quit  their  cell. 
I  felt  resistance  was  in  vain, 
My  foot  had  that  fell  stirrup  ta*en. 
My  hand  was  on  the  fatal  mane. 

When  to  my  rescue  sped 
That  Palmer's  visionary  form. 
And — like  the  passing  of  a  storm — 

The  demons  yell  d  and  fled ! 

XI. 

"  His  sable  cowl,  flung  back,  reveaFd 
The  features  it  before  conceal'd  ; 

And,  Gunnar,  I  could  find 
In  him  whose  counsels  strove  to  stay 
So  oft  my  course  on  wilful  way. 

My  father  Witikind  I 
Doom'd  for  his  sins,  and  doom'd  for 

mine, 
A  wanderer  upon  earth  to  pine 
Until  his  son  shall  turn  to  grace, 
And  smooth  for  him  a  resting-place. — 
Gunnar,  he  must  not  haunt  in  vain 
This  world  of  wretchedness  and  pain  : 
I'll  tame  my  wilful  heart  to  live 
In  peace — to  pity  and  forgive — 
And  thou,  for  so  the  Vision  said, 
Must  in  thy  Lord's  repentance  aid. 
Thy  mother  was  a  prophetess. 
He  said,  who  by  her  skill  could  guess 
How  close  the  fatal  textures  join 
Which  knit  thy  thread  of  life  with  mine; 
Then,  dark,  he  hinted  of  disguise 
She  framed  to  cheat  too  curious  eyes, 
That  not  a  moment  might  divide 
Thy  fated  footsteps  from  my  side. 
Methought  while  thus  my  sire  did 

teach, 
I  caught  the  meaning  of  his  speech. 
Yet  seems  its  purport  doubtful  now." 
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His  band  then  sought  his  thoughtful 

brow 
Then  first  he  mark'd,  that  in  the  tower 
His  glove  was  left  at  waking  hour. 

XII. 

Trembling  at  first,  and  deadly  pale, 
Had  Gunnar  heard  the  vision'd  tale  ; 
But  when  he  leam'd  the  dubious  close, 
He  blush'd  like  anv  opening  rose, 
And,  glad  to  hide  his  tell-tde  cheek, 
Hied  back  that  glove  of  mail  to  seek ; 
When  soon  a  shriek  of  deadly  dread 
Summoned  his  piaster  to  his  aid. 

XIII. 

What  sees  Count  Harold  in  that  bower, 

So  late  his  resting-place  ? — 
The  semblance  of  the  Evil  Power, 

Adored  by  all  his  race  I 
Odin  in  living  form  stood  there. 
His  cloak  the  spoils  of  Polar  bear ; 
For  plumy  crest  a  meteor  shed 
Its  gloomy  radiance  o'er  his  head. 
Yet  veiPd  its  haggard  majesty 
To  the  wild  lightnings  of  his  eye. 
Such  height  was  his,  as  when  in  stone 
O'er  Upsal's  giant  altar  shown  : 

So  flow'd  his  hoary  beard  ; 
Such  was  his  lance  of  mountain -pine, 
So  did  his  sevenfold  buckler  shine; — 

But  when  his  voice  he  rear'd, 
Deep,  without  harshness,  slow  and 

strong, 
The  powerful  accents  roU'd  along. 
And,  while  he  spoke,  his  hand  was  laid 
On  captive  Gimnar's  shrinking  head. 

XIV. 

"Harold,"  he  said,   "what  rage  is 

thine. 
To  quit  the  worship  of  thy  line, 

To  leave  thy  Warrior-God  ? — 
With  me  is  glory  or  disgrace, 
Mine  is  the  onset  and  the  chase, 
Embattled  hosts  before  my  face 

Are  wither'd  by  a  nod. 
Wilt  thou  then  forfeit  that  high  seat 
Deserved  by  many  a  dauntless  feat. 
Among  the  heroes  of  thy  line, 
Eric  and  fiery  Thorarine  ? — 
Thou  wilt  not     Only  I  can  give 
The  joys  for  which  the  valiant  live, 


Victory  and  vengeance — only  I 
Can  }»ive  the  joys  for  which  the 
The  immortal  tilt — the  banquet 
The  brimming  draught  from  foe 

skull. 
Mine  art  thou,  witness  this  thy 
The  faithfiil  pledge  of  vassal's  \o\ 


XV. 


<( 


«t 


Tempter,  "said  Harold,  firm  of 
I  charge  thee,  hence !  whate'e 
art, 
I  do  defy  thee — and  resist 
The  kindling  frenzy  of  my  breas 
Waked  by  thy  woixls ;  and  of  mj 
Nor  glove,  nor  buckler,  splent,  nc 
Shall    rest    with    thee — that 

release, 
And  God,  or  Demon,  part  in  pea 
"Eivir,"  the  Shape  replied,  "is 
Mark'd  in  the  birth-hour  with m; 
Think'st  thou  that  priest  with 

of  spray 
Could  wash  that  blood-red  mark 
Or  that  a  borrowed  sex  and  nan 
Can  abrogate  a  Godhead's  claii 
Thrili'd  this  strange  speech  tl: 

Harold's  brain. 
He  clench'd  his  teeth  in  high  di 
For  not  his  new-bom  faith  sub< 
Some  tokens  of  his  ancient  mo 
"  Now,  by  the  hope  so  lately  gi 
Of  better  trust  and  purer  heave 
I  will  assail  thee,  fiend  ! " — The 
His  mace,  and  with  a  storm  of 
The  mortal  and  the  Demon  do 

XVI. 

Smoke  roll'd  above,  firef!ashMai 
Darken' d    the   sky   and    shoo! 
ground  ; 

But  not  the  artillery  of  hel 
The  bickering  lightning,  nor  th« 
Of  turrets  to  the  earthquake's  ! 

Could  Harold's  courage  qi 
Stenily  the  Dane  his  purpose  k 
And  blows  on  blows  resistless  h 

Till  quail'd  that  Demon  F 
And — for  his  power  to  hurt  or 
Was  bounded  by  a  higher  will- 

Evanish'd  in  the  storm. 
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paused  the  Champion  of  the 

North, 
raised,  and  bore  his  Eivir  forth, 
1  that  wild  scene  of  fiendish  strife^ 
ight,  to  liberty,  and  life  ! 

XVII. 

)Iaced  her  on  a  bank  of  moss, 
A  silver  runnel  bubbled  by, 

new-bom    thoughts    his    soul 

engross, 
tremors  yet  unknown  across 
His  stubborn  sinews  fly, 
while  with  timid  hand  the  dew 
n  her  brow  and  neck  he  threw, 
mark'd  how  life  with  rosy  hue 
ler  pale  cheek  revived  anew, 
And  glimmer'd  in  her  eye. 
he  said,  "  That  silken  tress, — 
.t  blindness  mine  that  could  not 

guess  ! 
ow  could  page's  rugged  dress 
That  bosom's  pride  belie  ? 
ill  of  heart,  through  wild  and  wave 
arch  of  blood  and  death  to  rave, 
With  such  a  partner  nigh  ! " 

xvin. 

1  in  the  mirrored  pool  he  peer*d, 
led  his  rough  locks  and  shaggy 

beard, 
stains  of  recent  conflict  clear*d, — 
And  thus  the  Champion  proved, 
:  he  fears  now  who  never  fear*d. 
And  loves  who  never  loved. 


And  Eivir — ^life  is  on  her  cheek. 
And  yet  she  will  not  move  or  speak. 

Nor  will  her  eyelid  fiilW  ope ; 
Perchance  it  loves,  that  half-shut  eye^ 
Through  its  long  fringe^  reserved  uid 

shv, 
Affection  s  opening  dawn  to  spy ; 
And  the  deep  blush,  which  bi(U  its  dye 
O'er  cheek,  and  brow,  and  bosom  fly, 

Speaks  shame-facedness  and  hope. 

XIX. 

But  vainly  seems  the  Dane  to  seek 
For   terms    his   new-bom   love    to 

speak, — 
For  words,  save  those  of  wrath  and 

wrong, 
Till  now  were  strangers  to  his  tongue ; 
So,  when  he  raised  the  blushing  maid, 
In  blunt  and  honest  terms  he  said, 
fTwere  well  that  maids»  when  loven 

woo, 
Heard  none  more  soft,  wereallastme,) 
"  Eivir  !  since  thou  for  many  a  day 
Hast  followed  Harold's  wayward  way. 
It  is  but  meet  that  in  the  une 
Of  after-life  I  follow  thine. 
To-morrow  is  Saint  Cuthbert's  tide, 
And  we  will  grace  his  altar's  side^ 
A   Christian   knight   and   Christian 

bride; 
And  of  Witikind's  son  shall  the  marvel 

be  said, 
That  on  the  same  mom  he  was  christen'd 

and  wed." 


CONCLUSION. 

And  now,  Ennui,  what  ails  thee,  weary  maid  ? 
And  why  these  listless  looks  of  yawning  sorrow  ? 
No  need  to  tum  the  page,  as  if  Twere  lead. 
Or  fling  aside  the  volume  till  to-morrow. — 
Be  cheer'd — 'tis  ended — and  I  will  not  borrow, 
To  try  thy  patience  more,  one  anecdote 
From  Bartholine,  or  Perinskiold,  or  Snorro. 
Then  pardon  thou  thy  minstrel,  who  hath  wrote 
A  Tale  six  cantos  long,  yet  scorn'd  to  add  a  note. 
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BALLADS,   SONGS, 


MISCELLANEOUS     POEMS. 


< 


i. 


J 

I 


ALLADS,  TRANSLATED  OR  IMITATED, 

FROM    THE    GERMAN,   &C. 


WILLIAM  AND  HELEN. 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  "LENOHi"  OF  BURGEK. 


I. 

heavy  dreams  fair  Helen  rose, 
i  eyed  the  dawning  red  : 
I,  my  love,  thou  tamest  long  I 
rt  thou  false  or  dead?" — 

II. 

gallant  Fred*rick*s  princely  power 
"sought  the  bold  Crusade  ; 
Dt  a  word  from  Judah's  wars 
d  Helen  how  he  sped. 

III. 

Paynim  and  with  Saracen 
length  a  truce  was  made, 
tv'ry  knight  retum'd  to  dry 
:  tears  his  love  had  shed. 

IV. 

allant  host  was  homeward  bound 
Lh  many  a  song  of  joy ; 
waved  the  laurel  m  each  plume, 
I  badge  of  victory. 

V. 

>ld  and  young,  and  sire  and  son, 
meet  them  crowd  the  way, 
shouts,  and  mirth,  and  melody, 
;  debt  of  love  to  pay. 

VI. 

nany  a  maid  her  true-love  met, 
i  sobb'd  in  his  embrace, 
hitt'ring  joy  in  tears  and  smiles 
ay'd  full  many  a  face. 

VII. 
3y  nor  smile  for  Helen  sad  ; 
;  sought  the  host  in  vain ; 
one  could  tell  her  William's  fate, 
aithless,  or  if  slain. 


VIII. 


The  martial  band  is  past  and  gone ; 

She  rends  her  raven  hair. 
And  in  distraction's  bitter  mood 

She  weeps  with  wild  despair. 


IX. 


<« 


O  rise,  my  child,"  her  mother  said, 
"  Nor  sorrow  thus  in  vain  ; 
A  perjured  lover's  fleeting  heart 
No  tears  recall  again." — 


"  O  mother,  what  is  gone,  is  gone^ 

What's  lost  for  ever  lorn : 
Death,  death  alone  can  comfort  me; 

O  had  I  ne'er  been  born  ! 

XI. 

"  O  break,  my  heart,  O  break  at  once ! 

Drink  my  life-blood,  Despair ! 
No  joy  remains  on  earth  for  me. 

For  me  in  heaven  no  share."-* 


XII. 


«« 


II 


IN 


<l 


O  enter  not  in  judgment.  Lord !' 
The  pious  mother  prays  ; 
Impute  not  guilt  to  thy  frail  child  I 
She  knows  not  what  she  says. 


XIII. 

O  say  thy  pater  noster,  child ! 
O  turn  to  God  and  grace  ! 
His  will,  that  tum'd  thy  bliss  to  bale, 
Can  change  thy  bale  to  bliss." — 

XIV. 

"  O  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  ? 

O  mother,  what  is  bale  ? 
My  William's  love  was  heaven  on  earth, 

Without  it  earth  is  hell. 
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XV. 


"Why  should  I  pray  to  ruthless  Heaven, 
Since  my  loved  SVilliam's  slain  ? 

I  only  pray'd  for  William's  sake. 
And  all  my  prayers  were  vain." — 


XVI. 


<i 


O  take  the  sacrament,  my  child, 
And  check  these  tears  that  flow ; 
By  resij^nation's  humble  prayer, 
O  hallow'd  be  thy  woe  !"— 

XVII.  . 

"  No  sacrament  can  quench  this  fire^ 
Or  slake  this  scorching  pain  ; 

No  sacrament  can  bid  th^  dead 
Arise  and  live  again. 


<i 


XVIII. 

O  break,  my  heart,  O  break  at  once  I 
Be  thf)u  my  god,  Despair  ! 
Heaven's  heaviest  blow  has  fallen  on  me, 
And  vain  each  fruitless  prayer." — 

XIX. 

"  O  enter  not  in  judj^ment.  Lord, 
With  thy  frail  child  of  clay  ! 
I    She  knows  not  what  her  tongue  has  spoke; 
Impute  it  not,  I  pray  ! 

XX. 

"  Forbear,  my  child,  this  desperate  woe, 
And  turn  to  G(k1  and  grace ; 

Well  can  devotion's  heavenly  glow 
Convert  thy  bale  to  bliss.'  — 

XXI. 

"  O  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  ? 

O  mother,  what  is  bale  ? 
W^ithout  my  William  what  were  heaven, 

Or  with  him  what  were  hell?" — 

XXII. 

Wild  she  arraip^ns  the  eternal  doom, 
Upbiaiils  each  sacred  power. 

Till,  spent,  she  sought  her  silent  room, 
All  in  the  lonely  tower. 

XXI II. 

She  beat  her  breast,  she  wrung  her  hands, 
Till  sun  and  dav  wero  o'er. 

And  ihroufjh  the  glimmering  lattice  shone 
The  twinkling  of  the  star. 


L 


XXIV. 

Then,  crash !  the  heavy  drawbridge  fieD 
That  o'er  the  moat  wu  hnng ; 

And,  clatter !  clatter !  on  its  boards 
The  hoof  of  courser  mug. 

XXV. 

The  clank  of  echoing  steel  was  beiid 

As  off  the  rider  bounded ; 
And  slowly  on  the  winding  stair 

A  heavy  footstep  sounded. 

XXVI. 

And  hark  I  and  hark  I  a  knock— Tap ! 
Up! 

A  rustling  stifled  noifle ; — 
Door-latch  and  tinkline  staples  ring  ;^ 

At  length  a  whispering  voice. 

xxvn. 

"  Awake,  awake,  arise,  my  love  I 
How,  Helen,  dost  thou  fare? 

Wak'st  thou,  or  sleep*st  ?  laugh'st  tbon, 
or  weep*st  ? 
Hast  thought  on  me^  my  fiur?"*— 

XXVIII. 

"My  love !  my  love  I — so  late  by  night  I— 

I  waked,  I  wept  for  thee : 
Much  have  I  borne  since  dawn  of  mom ; 

Where,  WUliam,  coukl*st  thou  ber*— 


/ 


XXIX. 


<l 


We  saddle  late — from  Hungary 
I  rode  since  darkness  fell ; 
And  to  its  bourne  we  both  return 
Before  the  matin-bell." — 

XXX. 

"  O  rest  this  night  within  my  armSa 
And  warm  thee  in  their  fold ! 

Chill  howls  through  hawthorn  both  the 
wind: — 
My  love  is  deadly  cold.'* 

XXXI. 

"  Let  the  wind  howl  through  hawtboia 
bushl 

This  night  we  must  away ; 
The  steed  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright ; 

I  cannot  stay  till  day. 


XXXII. 

"Busk,  busk,  and  boune !  Thou  mount'st 
behind 

Upon  my  black  barb  steed : 
0*er  stock  and  stile,  a  hundred  miles, 

We  haste  to  bridal  bed,"— 


XXXIII. 


€* 


To-night— to-ni^ht a  hundred  miles! — 
O  dearest  William,  stay  ! 
The  bell  strikes  twelve — dark,  dismal 
hour ! 
O  wait,  my  love,  till  day ! " — 

XXXIV. 

"  Look  here,  look  here — the  moon  shines 
clear — 

Full  fast  I  ween  we  ride ; 
Mount  and  away !  for  ere  the  day 

We  reach  our  bridal  bed. 

XXXV. 

"The  black  barb  snorts,  the  bridle  rings; 

Haste,  busk,  and  boune,  and  seat  thee ! 
The  feast  is  made,  the  chamber  spread. 

The  bridal  guests  await  thee." — 

XXXVI. 

Strong  love  prevailed :  she  busks,  she 
bounes, 

She  mounts  the  barb  behind. 
And  round  her  darling  William's  waist 

Her  lily  arms  she  twined. 

XXXVII. 

And,  hurry  I  hurry  !  off  they  rode. 

As  fast  as  fast  might  be ; 
Spumed  from  the  courser's  thundering 
heels 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

XXXVIII. 

And  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left, 
Ere  they  could  snatch  a  view, 

Fast,  fast  each  mountain,  mead,  and  plain,   I 
And  cot,  and  castle,  flew. 

XXXIX. 

"  Sit  fast — dost  fear  ?— The  moon  shines 
clear — 
Fleet  goes  my  barb— keep  hold  ! 
Fcar'st  thou?"— **0  no!"  she  fiiinUy 
said; 
**  Bat  why  so  stem  and  cold  ? 


XL. 


II 


II* 


What  yonder  rings?  what  yonder  sings? 
Why  shrieks  the  owlet  gray?" — 
Tis  death-bells'  clang,  'tisfuneral  song, 
The  body  to  the  clay. 


XLI. 

"  With  song  and  clang,  at  morrow'sdawn. 

Ye  may  inter  the  dead : 
To-night  I  ride,  with  my  young  bride, 

To  deck  our  bridal  bed. 

XLII. 

"  Come  with  thy  choir,  thou  coffin'd  guest, 

To  swell  our  nuptial  song ! 
Come,  priest,  to  bless  our  marriage  feast ! 

Come  all,  come  all  along !" — 

XLIIL 

Ceased  clang  and  song ;  down  sunk  the 
bier; 

The  shrouded  corpse  arose : 
And,  hurry  !  hurry  !  all  the  train 

The  thundering  steed  pursues. 

XLIV. 

And,  forward  !  forward  !  on  they  go ; 

High  snorts  the  straining  steed  ; 
Thick  pants  the  rider's  labouring  breath, 

As  headlong  on  they  speed. 

XLV. 

"  O  William,  why  this  savage  haste? 
And  where  thy  bridal  bed?" — 
Tis  distant  far,  low,  damp,  and  chill, 
And  narrow,  trustless  maid." — 

XLVI. 

"No  room   for  me?"— "Enough  for 
both  ;— 
Speed,  speed,  my  barb,  thy  course !" 
O'er  thundering  bridge,  through  boiling 
surge. 
He  drove  the  furious  horse. 

XLVII. 

Tramp  I  tramp !  alongthe  land  they  rode, 
Splash  !  splash  !  along  the  sea  ; 

The  scourge  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright, 
The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

XLVIII. 

Fled  past  on  right  and  left  how  fast 
Each  forest,  grove,  and  bower  ! 

On  right  and  left  fled  past  how  fast 
Each  city,  town,  and  lower ! 


<i» 
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XLIX. 

"Dost  fear?  dost  fear?     The  moon 
shines  clear. 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  ? — 
Hurrah !  liurrah  !  the  dead  can  ride !" — 

"  O  William,  let  them  be  !— 


"Sec  there,  see  there!    What  yonder 
swings 

And  creaks  'mid  whistling  rain?" — 
"  Gibbet  and  steel,  th'  accui^  wheel ; 

A  murderer  in  his  chain. — 

LI. 

"  Hollo !  thou  felon,  follow  here : 

To  bridal  bed  we  ride  ; 
And  thou  shalt  prance  a  fetter  dance 

Before  me  and  my  bride." — 

LII. 

And,  hurry !  hurry !  clash,  clash,  clash ! 

The  wasted  form  descends  ; 
And  fleet  as  wind  through  hazel  bush 

The  wild  career  attends. 

LI  1 1. 

Tramp !  tramp!  along  the  land  they  rode, 
Splash  !  splash  !  along  the  sea  ; 

The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood. 
The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

Liv. 
How  fled  what  moonshine  faintly  showM ! 

How  fled  what  darkness  hid  ! 
How  fled  the  earth  beneath  their  feet, 

The  heaven  above  their  head  1 

LV. 

**  Dost  fear?  dost  fear?  The  moon  shines 
clear. 

And  well  the  dead  can  ride  ; 
Does  faithful  Helen  fear  for  them  ?" — 

"  O  leave  in  peace  the  dead  !" — 

LVI. 

"Barb!  Barb!  methinkslhearthecock; 

The  sand  will  soon  be  run : 
Barb !  Barb  !  I  smell  the  morning  air ; 

The  race  is  well-nigh  done." — 

LVH. 

Tramp!  tramp !  alone  the  land  they  rode, 
Splash  !  splash !  along  the  sea ; 


The  scourge  is  red,  the  spar  drops  blood 
The  flaSiing  pebbles  flee. 

LVIII. 

"  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  well  ride  &e  dcsd 
The  bride,  the  bride  is  come  ; 

And  soon  we  reach  the  bridal  bed, 
For,  Helen,  here's  my  home-"— 

LIX. 
Reluctant  on  its  rusty  hinge 

Revolved  an  iron  door. 
And  by  the  pale  moon's  setting  beun 

Were  seen  a  church  and  tower. 

LX. 

With  many  a  shriek  and  cry  whiz  roan 
The  birds  of  midnight,  scared ; 

And  rustling  like  autunuial  leaves 
Unhallowed  ghosts  were  heard. 

LXL 

O'er  many  a  tomb  and  tombstone  pak 
He  spurr'd  the  fiery  horse. 

Till  sudden  at  an  open  grave 
He  check'd  the  wondrous  coarse. 

LXII. 

The  falling  gauntlet  quits  the  rein, 
Do^^n  drops  the  casque  of  steel. 

The  cuirass  leaves  his  shrinking  side^ 
The  spur  his  gory  heel. 

LXIII. 

The  eyes  desert  the  naked  skull. 
The  mould' ring  flesh  the  bone. 

Till  Helen's  lily  arms  ent\i4ne 
A  ghastly  skeleton. 

LXIV. 

The  furious  barb  snorts  fire  and  foam, 
And,  with  a  fearful  bound. 

Dissolves  at  once  in  empty  air. 
And  leaves  her  on  the  ground. 

LXV. 

Half  seen  by  fits,  by  fits  half  heard. 

Pale  spectres  flit  along, 
Wheel  round  the  maid  in  dismal  danc 

And  howl  the  fimeral  song ; 

LXVI. 

"  E'en  when  theheart'swithangaisbck! 

Revere  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
Her  soul  is  from  her  body  reft ; 

Her  spirit  be  forgiven  r 
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The  Wildgrave  winds  his  bugle-horn. 
To  horse,  to  horse  !  halloo,  halloo  ! 

His  fiery  courser  snuffs  the  morn, 
And  thronging  serfs  their  lord  pursue. 

The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed, 
Dash  through  the  bush,  the  brier,  the 
brake ; 
While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and 
steed, 
The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 

The  beams  of  God's  own  hallow'd  day 
Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold. 

And,  calling  sinful  man  to  pray, 
Loud,  long,  and  deep  the  bell  had 
toird : 

But  still  the  Wildgrave  onward  rides ; 

Halloo,  halloo  !  and,  hark  again ! 
When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides, 

Two  Stranger  Horsemen  join  the  train. 

Who  was  each  Stranger,  left  and  right. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

The  right-hand  steed  was  silver  white, 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  right-hand  Horseman,  young  and 
fair. 

His  smile  was  like  the  mom  of  May  ; 
The  left,  from  eye  of  tawnv  glare. 

Shot  midnight  lightnings  lurid  ray. 

He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high. 
Cried,  "  Welcome,    welcome,    noble 
lord! 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
To  match  the  princely  chase, afford?  " 

"  Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  changing  knell," 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  with  silver  voice ; 

"  And  for  devotion's  choral  swell, 
Exchange  the  rude  unhallow'd  noise. 

"  To-day,  the  ill-omen*d  chase  forbear. 
Yon  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fane  ; 

To-day  the  Warning  Spirit  hear, 
To-morrow   thou    mayst   momn   in 
vam.  — 


**  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along ! " 
The  Sable  Hunter  hoarse  replies ; 

"  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin-song. 
And  bells,  and  books,  and  mysteries. 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  ardent  steed. 
And,  launching  forward  with  a  bound, 

"  Who,  for  thy  drowsy  priestlike  rede, 
Woiild    leave  the   jovial  horn  and 
hound? 

"  Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  oflfend ! 

With  pious  ibols  go  chant  and  pray  :-^ 
Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  dark-brow'd 
friend ; 

Halloo,  halloo  !  and,  hark  away ! " 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  courser  light, 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  mil ; 

And  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right. 
Each  Stranger  HorsemanfoUow'dstilL 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 
A  stag  more  white  than  mountain 
snow; 

And  louder  rung  the  Wildgrave's  horn, 
"  Hark  forws^  forward  1  holla,  ho  t" 

A  heedless  wretch  has  cross'd  the  way ; 

He  gasps,  the  thundering  hoofs  be* 
low; — 
But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  m^. 

Still,  "Fon^-ard,  forward ! "  on  they  ga 

See,  where  yon  simple  fences  meet, 
A    field    with    Autumn's    blessings 
crown'd ; 

See,  prostrate  at  the  Wildgravc's  feet, 
A  nusbandman  with  ton  embrown'd : 

"  O  mercy,  mercy,  noble  lord  I 

Spare  the  poor's  pittance, "  was  his  cry, 

"  Eam'd  by  the  sweat  these  brows  have 
pour'd. 
In  scorching  hour  of  fierce  July." — 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads, 
iTie  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey  ; 

The  impetuous  Earl  no  warning  heeds, 
But  furious  holds  the  onward  way. 
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**  Away,  thou  hound  1  so  basely  bom, 
Or    dread    the    scourge's    echoing 
blow !  '*— 

Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle-horn, 
"  Hark  forward,  forward !  holla,  ho  ! " 

So  said,  so  done  : — A  single  bound 
Clears  the  poor  labourer  s  humble  pale; 

Wild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  hound, 
Like  dark  December's  stormy  gale. 

And  man  and  horse,  and  hound  and  horn. 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along ; 

While,  joying  o'er  the  wasted  com. 
Fell  Famine  marks  the  maddening 
throng. 

Again  uproused,  the  timorous  prey 
bcours  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and 
hill; 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay. 
And  trusts  for  life  his  simple  skilL 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appear'd  ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  tne  crowd  ; 
Amid  the  tlock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

0*er  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill. 
His  track   the  steady  blood  hounds 
trace  ; 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still, 
The  furious  Earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fall ; — 
"  O  spare,  thou  noble  Baron,  spare 

These  herds,  a  widow's  little  all  ; 
These  flocks,  an  orphan's  fleecy  care ! " 

Eamest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads. 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey  ; 

The  Earl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds, 
But  furious  keeps  the  onward  way. 

"  Unmanner'd  dog  !    To  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  ctint  and  beggar  whine. 

Though  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort, 
Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine !  '* — 

Again  he  winds  his  bugle-hom, 

*'  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  !  " 

And  through  the  herd,  in  ruthless  scorn, 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go. 

In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  fall ; 
Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman 
near; 


The  murderous  cries  the  itag  appal, — 
Again  he  starts,  new-nerved  by  feu. 

With  blood  besmeared,  and  white  with 
foam, 

While  big  the  tears  of  ang;Qish  pour, 
He  seeks,  amid  the  forest^s  gloom. 

The  humble  hermit's  hallowed  bower. 

But  man  and  horse,  and  hom  and  hound, 
Fast  rattling  on  his  traces  go ; 

The  sacred  chapel  mng  around 

With,  **  Hark  away  I  and,  holla, bo!" 

All  mild,  amid  the  rout  profane, 
The  holy  hermit  pour  d  his  prayer; 

"Forbear  with  blood  God's  house  to 
stain; 
Revere  His  altar,  and  forbear ! 

"  The  meanest  bmte  has  rights  to  plead. 
Which,  wrong'd  by  cruelty,  or  pride^ 

Draw  vengeance  on  the  ruthless  head  :— 
Be  wam*d  at  length,  and  turn  aside" 

Still  the  Fair  Horseman  anxious  pleads ; 

The  Black,  wild  whooping,  pomts  the 
prey:— 
Alas  !  the  Earl  no  warning  heeds, 

But  frantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 

"  Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong. 
Thy  altar,  and  its  rites,  I  spurn ; 

Not  sahited  martvrs*  sacred  song. 
Not  God  himself,  shall  make  me  turn  !** 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  ^onds  his  horn, 
"  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla, ho ! " — 

But  off,  on  whirlwind's  pinions  boroe^ 
The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 

And  horse  and  man,  and  hom  and  hound, 
And  clamour  of  the  chase,  was  gone ; 

For  hoofs,  and  howls,  and  bugle-sound, 
A  deadly  silence  reign*  d  alone. 

Wild  gazed  the  affrighted  Earl  around ; 

He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  hom, 
In  vain  to  call :  for  not  a  sound 

Could  from  his  anxious  lips  be  bone. 

He  listens  for  his  trasty  hounds ; 

No  distant  baying  reach'd  his  ears : 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground, 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful  bearL 

Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shades, 
Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 
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And  not  a  sound  the  still  invades, 
Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o'er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke; 

And,  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red, 
The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 

"  Oppressor  of  creation  fair ! 

Apostate  Spirits*  harden'd  tool ! 
Scomer  of  God  !  Scourge  of  the  poor  ! 

The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  full. 

**Be  chased  for  ever  through  the  wood; 

For  ever  roam  the  affrighted  wild  ; 
And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  proud, 

God's  meanest  creature  is  His  child." 

'Twas  hush'd  : — One  flash,  of  sombr^ 
glare. 

With  yellow  tinged  the  forests  brown ; 
Uprose  the  Wildgrave's  bristling  hair, 

And  horror  chilT'd  each  nerve  and  bone. 

Cold  pour'd  the  sweat  in  freezing  rill ; 

A  rising  wind  began  to  sing  ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  still. 

Brought  storm  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 

Earth  heard  the  call ; — her  entrails  rend  ; 
From  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a  yell. 


Mix'd  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 
The  misbegotten  dogs  of  hell. 

What  ghastly  Huntsman  next  arose. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows, 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  Wildgrave  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn, 
With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  woe ; 

Behind  him  hound,  and  horse,  and  horn, 
And,  "  Hark  away,  and  holla,  ho !  " 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye, 
Close,  close  behind,   he   marks   the 
throng. 

With  bloody  fangs,  and  eager  cry ; 
In  frantic  fear  he  scours  along. — 

Still,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase. 
Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end : 

By  day,they  scour  earth's  cavernd  space. 
At  midnight's  witching  hour,  ascend. 

This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse, 
That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears  ; 

Appall'd,  he  signs  the  frequent  cross. 
When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears. 

The  wakeful  priest  oft  drops  a  tear, 
For  human  pride,  for  human  woe, 

When,  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 
The  infernal  cry  of  "  Holla,  ho  ! " 


THE    FIRE-KING. 

*' The  blessings  of  the  evil  Genii,  which  are  curses,  were  upon  Vvca**— Eastern  Tali. 

[1801.] 

This  ballad  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lewis,  to  be  inserted  in  his 
TaUs  of  Wonder*     It  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  four  ballads,   on  the  subject    . 
of  Elementary  Spirits.     The  story  is,  however,  partly  historical ;  for  it  is  recorded,     I 
that,  during  the  struggles  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a  Kn:j:;ht-Tcmplar, 
called  Saint- Alban.  deserted  to  the  Saracens,  and  defeated  the  Christians  in  ir.any    ' 
combats,  till  he  was  finally  routed  and  slain,  in  a  con  diet  with  King  Baldwin, 
under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Bold  knights  and  fair  dames,  to  my  harp  give  an  car, 
Of  love,  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to  hear ; 
And  you  haply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst  of  yourglce. 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert,  and  fair  Rosalie. 


«  Published  in  z8oi. 
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O  see  you  that  castle,  so  strong  and  so  high  7 
And  see  you  that  lady,  the  tear  in  her  eye  ? 
And  see  you  that  palmer,  from  Palestine's  lai^ 
The  shell  on  his  hat,  and  the  staff  in  his  hand  ? — 


"  Now  palmer,  grey  palmer,  O  tell  imto  me, 
What  news  bring  you  home  from  the  Holy  Countrie  7 
And  how  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  strand  ? 
And  how  fare  our  nobles,  the  fk>wer  of  the  land?" — 

"  O  well  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  wave, 

For  Gilead,  and  Nablous,  and  Ramah  we  have ; 

And  well  fare  our  nobles  by  Mount  Lebanon, 

For  the  Heathen  have  lost,  and  the  Christians  have  won." 

A  fair  chain  of  gold  'mid  her  ringlets  there  hung ; 

O'er  the  palmers  grey  locks  the  fair  chain  has  she  flung  : 

"  O  palmer,  grey  palmer,  this  chain  be  thy  fee. 

For  the  news  thou  hast  brought  from  the  Holy  Countrie. 

"  And  palmer,  good  palmer,  by  Galilee's  wave, 

O  saw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and  brave  ? 

When  the  Crescent  went  back,  and  the  Red -cross  rush'd  on, 

O  saw  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount  Lebanon  ?  " — 

"  O  lady,  fair  lady,  the  tree  green  it  grows  ; 

O  lady,  fair  lady,  the  stream  pure  it  flows ; 

Your  castle  stands  strong,  ana  your  hopes  soar  on  high ; 

But,  lady,  fair  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 

"  The  green  boughs  they  wither,  the  thunderbolt  falls, 
It  leaves  of  your  castle  but  levin-scorch'd  walls ; 
The  pure  stream  runs  muddy ;  the  gay  hope  is  gone ; 
Count  Albert  is  prisoner  on  Mount  Lebanon." 

O  she's  ta'en  a  horse,  should  be  fleet  at  her  speed  ; 
And  she's  ta'en  a  sword,  should  be  sharp  at  her  need ; 
And  she  has  ta'en  shipping  for  Palestine's  land. 
To  ransom  Count  Albert  u-om  Soldanrie'ff  hand. 

Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  on  fair  Rosalie, 
Small  thought  on  his  faith,  or  his  knighthood,  had  he  : 
A  heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart  had  won. 
The  Soldan's  fair  daughter  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

"  O  Christian,  brave  Christian,  my  love  would'st  thou  be. 
Three  things  must  thou  do  ere  I  hearken  to  thee  : 
Our  laws  and  our  worship  on  thee  shalt  thou  take ; 
And  this  thou  shalt  flrst  do  for  Zulema*s  sake. 

**  And,  next,  in  the  cavern,  where  bums  evermore 
The  mystical  flame  which  the  Curdmans  adore. 
Alone,  and  in  silence,  three  nights  shalt  thou  wake ; 
And  this  thou  shalt  next  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

"  And,  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with  counsel  and  hand. 
To  drive  the  Frank  robber  from  Palestine's  land  ; 
For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Count  Albert  I'll  take, 
When  all  this  is  accomplish'd  for  Zulema's  sake." 
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He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet,  and  cross-handled  sword, 
Renouncin<T  his  knighthood,  denying  his  Lord  ; 
He  has  ta'en  the  green  caftan,  and  turban  put  on, 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

And  in  the  dread  cavern,  deep  deep  under  ground, 
Which  fifty  steel  gates  and  steel  portals  surround. 
He  has  watch'd  until  daybreak,  but  sight  saw  he  none, 
Save  the  flame  burning  bright  on  its  altar  of  stone. 

Amazed  was  the  Princess,  the  Soldan  amazed. 
Sore  murmured  the  priests  as  on  Albert  they  gazed  ; 
They  search'd  all  his  garments,  and,  under  his  weeds, . 
They  found,  and  took  from  him,  his  rosary  beads. 

Again  in  the  cavern,  deep  deep  under  ground, 

He  watch'd  the  lone  night,  while  the  winds  whistled  round ; 

Far  off  was  their  murmur,  it  came  not  more  nigh. 

The  flame  burn'd  unmoved,  and  nought  else  did  he  spy. 

Loud  murmur'd  the  priests,  and  amazed  was  the  King,, 
While  many  dark  spells  of  their  witchcraft  they  sing ; 
They  search'd  Albert's  body,  and,  lo  !  on  his  breast 
Was  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  by  his  father  impress'd. 

The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and  with  pain. 
And  the  recreant  retum'd  to  the  cavern  again; 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell : 
It  was  his  good  angel,  who  bade  him  farewell ! 

High  bristled  his  hair,  his  heart  fluttered  and  beat. 
And  he  tum'd  him  five  steps,  half  resolved  to  retreat ; 
But  his  heart  it  was  harden'd.  his  purpose  was  gone. 
When  he  thought  of  the  Maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

Scarce  pass'd  he  the  archway,  the  threshold  scarce  trode. 
When  the  winds  from  the  four  points  of  heaven  were  abroad^ 
They  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring, 
And,  borne  on  the  blast,  came  the  dread  Fire- King. 

Full  sore  rock'd  the  cavern  whene'er  he  drew  nigh, 
The  fire  on  the  altar  blazed  bickering  and  high  ; 
In  volcanic  explosions  the  mountains  proclaim 
The  dreadful  approach  of  the  Monarch  of  Flame. 

Unmeasured  in  height,  undistinguish'd  in  form, 
His  breath  it  was  lightning,  his  voice  it  was  storm  ; 
I  ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert  was  tame, 
When  he  saw  in  his  terrors  the  Monarch  of  Flame. 

In  his  hand  a  broad  falchion  blue-glimmer'd  through  smoke. 
And  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the  monarch  he  spoke  : 
"  With  this  brand  shalt  thou  conquer,  thus  long,  and  no  more, 
Till  thou  bend  to  the  Cross,  and  the  Virgin  adore." 

The  cloud-shrouded  Arm  gives  the  weapon ;  and  see  I 
The  recreant  receives  the  charm'd  gift  on  his  knee  : 
The  thunders  growl  distant,  and  faint  gleam  the  fires, 
As,  borne  on  the  whirlwind,  the  phantom  retires. 
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Count  Albert  has  armM  him  the  Paynim  among, 
Though  his  heart  it  was  false,  yet  his  arm  it  was  strong ; 
And  the  Red-cross  wax'd  faint,  and  the  Crescent  came  on. 
From  the  day  he  commanded  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

From  Lebanon's  forests  to  Galilee's  \i'ave. 

The  sands  of  Samaar  drank  the  blood  of  the  brave ; 

Till  the  Knijjhts  of  the  Temple,  and  Knights  of  Saint  John, 

With  Salem's  King  Baldwin,  against  him  came  on. 

The  war-cymbals  clatter'd,  the  trumpets  replied,. 
The  lances  were  couch 'd,  and  they  closed  on  each  side ; 
And  horseman  and  horses  Count  Albert  o'erthrew. 
Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tumult  King  Baldwin  unto. 

Against  the  charm'd  blade  which  Count  Albert  did  wield. 
The  fence  had  been  vain  of  the  King's  Red-cross  shield  ; 
But  a  Page  thrust  him  forward  the  Monarch  before. 
And  cleft  the  proud  turban  the  renegade  wore. 

So  fell  was  the  dint,  that  Count  Albert  stoop'd  low 
Before  the  cross'd  shield,  to  his  steel  saddlebow  ; 
And  scarce  had  he  bent  to  the  Red-cross  his  head, — 
**  Bonne  Graces  Notre  Dame  !  "  he  unwittingly  said. 

Sore  sigh'd  the  charm'd  sword,  for  its  virtue  was  o'er. 
It  sprung  from  his  grasp,  and  was  never  seen  more  ; 
But  true  men  have  said,  that  the  lightning's  red  wing 
Did  waft  back  the  brand  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

He  clench'd  his  set  teeth,  and  his  gauntleted  hand  ; 
He  stretch'd,  with  one  buffet,  that  Page  on  the  strand ; 
As  back  from  the  stripling  the  broken  casque  roU'd, 
You  might  see  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  ringlets  of  gold. 

Short  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror  to  stare 
On  those  death -swimming  eyeballs,  and  blood-clotted  hair ; 
For  down  came  the  Templars,  like  Cedron  in  flood. 
And  dyed  their  long  lances  in  Saracen  blood. 

The  Saracens,  Curdmans,  and  Ishmaelites  yield 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crossleted  shield  ; 
And  the  eagles  were  gorged  with  the  infidel  dead 
From  Bethsaida's  fountains  to  Naphthali's  head. 

The  battle  is  over  on  Bethsaida's  plain. — 
Oh,  who  is  yon  Pajmim  lies  stretcn'd  'mid  the  slain  ? 
And  who  is  yon  Page  lying  cold  at  his  knee? — 
Oh,  who  but  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie! 

The  Lady  was  buried  in  Salem's  bless'd  bound, 
The  Count  he  was  left  to  the  vulture  and  hound  : 
Her  soul  to  high  mercy  Our  Lady  did  bring  ; 
His  went  on  the  blast  to  the  dread  Fire- King. 

Yet  many  a  minstrel,  in  harping,  can  tell, 
How  the  Red-cross  it  conquer'd,  the  Crescent  it  fell : 
And  lords  and  gay  ladies  have  sigh'd,  'mid  their  glee, 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 
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FREDERICK    AND    ALICE. 

[1801.] 

This  tale  is  imitated,  rather  than  translated,  from  a  fragment  introduced  in 
Goethe's  "Claudina  Von  Villa  Bella,"  where  it  is  sung  by  a  member  of  a  gang 
of  banditti,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  family,  \yhile  nis  companions  break  into 
the  castle.  It  owes  any  little  merit  it  may  possess  to  my  friend  Mr.  Lewis,  to 
whom  it  was  sent  in  an  extremely  rude  state ;  and  who,  after  some  material 
improvements,  published  it  in  his  Tales  of  Wonder, 


Frederick  leaves  the  land  of  France, 
Homeward  hastes  his  steps  to  measure. 

Careless  casts  the  parting  glance 
On  the  scene  of  former  pleasure. 

Joying  in  his  prancing  steed. 

Keen  to  prove  his  untried  blade, 

Hope's  gay  dreams  the  soldier  lead 
Over  mountain,  moor,  and  glade. 

Helpless,  ruin'dt  left  forlorn. 

Lovely  Alice  wept  alone  ; 
Moum'd  o'er  love's  fond  contract  torn, 

Hope,  and  peace,  and  honour  flown. 

Mark  her  breast's  convulsive  throbs  ! 

See,  the  tear  of  anguish  flows  !  — 
Mingling  soon  with  bursting  sobs, 

Loud  the  laugh  of  frenzy  rose. 

Wild  she  cursed,  and  wild  she  pray'd ; 

Seven  long  days  and  nights  are  o'er  ; 
Death  in  pity  brought  his  aid. 

As  the  village  bell  struck  four. 

Far  from  her,  and  far  from  France, 
Faithless  Frederick  onward  rides ; 

Marking,  blithe,  the  morning's  glance 
Mantling  o'er  the  mountam's  sides. 

Heard  ye  not  the  boding  sound. 

As  the  tongue  of  yonder  tower. 
Slowly,  to  the  hills  around, 

Told  the  fourth,  the  fated  hour? 

Starts  the  steed,  and  snufls  the  air. 
Yet  no  cause  of  dread  appears ; 

Bristles  high  the  rider's  haii. 

Struck  with  strange  mysterious  fears. 

Desperate,  as  his  terrors  rise, 
In  the  steed  the  spur  he  hides ; 

From  himself  in  vain  he  flies  ; 
Anxious,  restless,  on  he  rides. 


Seven  long  days,  and  seven  long  nights. 
Wild  he  wander  d,  woe  the  while ! 

Ceaseless  care,  and  causeless  fright. 
Urge  his  footsteps  many  a  mile. 

Dark  the  seventh  sad  night  descends ; 

Rivers  ^well,  and  rain-streams  pour ; 
While  the  deafening  thunder  lends 

All  the  terrors  of  its  roar. 

Weary,  wet,  and  spent  with  toil. 

Where  his  head  shall  Frederick  hide? 
Where,  but  in  yon  ruin'd  aisle, 
j       By  the  lightning's  flash  descried. 

1   To  the  portal,  dank  and  low. 

Fast  his  steed  the  wanderer  bound : 
Down  a  ruin'd  staircase  slow. 
Next  his  darkling  way  he  wound. 

Long  drear  vaults  before  him  lie  ! 

Glimmering  lights  are  seen  to  glide  ! — 
"  Blessed  Mary,  hear  my  cry ! 

Deign  a  sinner's  steps  to  guide ! " 

Often  lost  their  quivering  beam, 
Still  the  lights  move  slow  before, 

Till  they  rest  their  ghastly  gleam 
Right  against  an  iron  door. 

Thundering  voices  from  within, 
Mix'd  with  peals  of  laughter,  rose ; 

As  they  fell,  a  solemn  strain 

Lent  its  wild  and  wondrous  close ! 

Midst  the  din,  he  seem'd  to  hear 

Voice  of  friends,  by  death  removed ; — 

Well  he  knew  that  solemn  air, 
'Twas  the  lay  that  Alice  loved. — 

Hark  !  for  now  a  solemn  knell 

Four  times  on  the  still  night  broke ; 

Four  times,  at  its  deaden'd  swell. 
Echoes  from  the  ruins  spoke. 
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As  the  lenf^thenM  clangours  die, 

Slowly  opes  the  iron  door ! 
Strai)(ht  a  banquet  met  his  eye, 

But  a  funeral*s  form  it  wore  ! 

Coffins  for  the  seats  extend ; 

All  with  black  tlie  board  was  spread ; 
Girt  by  parent,  brother,  friend, 

Lena  since  numbered  with  the  dead ! 


Alice,  in  her  ^ve-dothes  bound. 
Ghastly  smiling,  points  a  seat ; 

All  arose,  with  thundering  sound ; 
All  the  expected  stranger  greet 

High  their  meagre  arms  they  wave^ 
Wild  their  notes  of  welcome  swell  y 

"  Welcome,  traitor,  to  the  grave ! 
Perjured,  bid  the  light  fiurewell  I" 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SEMPACH. 

[1818.] 

These  verses  are  a  literal  translation  of  an  ancient  Swiss  ballad  upon  the  battk 
of  Sempach,  fought  9th  July,  1386,  being  the  victory  by  which  the  Swiss  cantoas 
established  their  mdcpendence ;  the  author,  Albert  Tchudi,  denominated  the  SoQ- 
ter,  from  his  profession  of  a  shoemaker.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Lucerne,  esteemed 
highly  among  his  countrymen,  both  for  his  powers  as  a  Meister'Singer^  or  minstrdf 
and  his  courage  as  a  soldier. 


*TWAS  when  among  our  linden-trees 
The  bees  had  housed  in  swarms, 

(And  grey-hair'd  peasants  say  that  these 
Betoken  foreign  arms,) 

Then  lookM  we  down  to  W^illisow, 

The  land  was  all  in  flame  ; 
We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 

With  all  his  army  came. 

The  Austrian  nobles  made  their  vow, 
So  hot  their  heart  and  bold, 

"  On  Switzer  carles  we'll  trample  now, 
And  slay  both  young  and  old." 

With  clarion  loud,  and  banner  proud, 

From  Zurich  on  the  lake, 
In  martial  pomp  and  fair  array, 

Their  onward  march  they  make. 

"  Now  list,  ye  lowland  nobles  all^ 
Ye  seek  the  mountain  strand, 

Nor  wot  yc  what  shall  be  your  lot 
In  such  a  dangerous  land. 

"  I  rede  ye,  shrive  ye  of  your  sins. 

Before  ye  farther  fjo  ; 
A  skirmish  in  Helvetian  hills 

May  send  your  souls  to  woe." — 

"  But  where  now  shall  wc  find  a  priest 
Our  shrift  that  he  may  hear?"— 

"  The  Switzer  priest  has  ta'en  the  field, 
He  deals  a  penance  drear. 


"  Right  heavily  upon  your  head 

He*ll  lay  his  hand  of  steel ; 
And  with  his  trusty  partisan 

Your  absolution  deal." — 

'Twas  on  a  Monday  morning  then. 

The  com  was  steep'd  in  dew, 
And  merry  maids  had  sickles  ta'en, 

When  the  host  to  Sempach  drew. 
The  stalwart  men  of  fair  Lucerne 

Together  have  they  join'd  ; 
The  pith  and  core  of  manhood  stem. 

Was  none  cast  looks  behind. 

It  was  the  Lord  of  Hare-castle, 

And  to  the  Duke  he  said, 
"  Yon  little  band  of  brethren  true 

Will  meet  us  undismayed." — 

"  O  Hare-castlc,  thou  heart  of  hare  I " 
Fierce  Oxenstern  replied. — 

"  Shalt  sec  then  how  the  game  will  fare," 
The  taunted  knight  rt plied. 

There  was  lacing  then  of  helmets  bright, 

And  closing  ranks  amain  ; 
The  peaks  they  hew'd  from  their  boot- 
points 

Might  well-nigh  load  a  wain. 

And  thus  they  to  each  other  said, 
"  Yon  handful  down  to  hew 

Will  be  no  boastful  tale  to  tell. 
The  peasants  are  so  few." — 
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The  gallant  Swiss  Confederates  there 

They  pray'd  to  God  aloud, 
And  he  displayed  his  rainl)ow  fair 

Against  a  swarthy  cloud. 

Then  heart  and  pulse  throbb'd  more 
and  more 

With  courage  firm  and  high, 
And  down  the  good  Confederates  bore 

On  the  Austrian  chivalry. 

The  Austrian  Lion  'gan  to  ^owl. 
And  toss  his  main  and  tail ; 

And  ball,  and  shaft,  and  crossbow  bolt, 
Went  whistling  forth  like  haiL 

Lance,  pike,  and  halbert,  mingled  there. 
The  game  was  nothing  sweet ; 

The  boughs  of  many  a  stately  tree 
Lay  shiver'd  at  their  feet. 

The  Austrian  men-at-arms  stood  fast, 
So  close  their  spears  they  laid ; 

It  chafed  the  gallant  Winkelreid, 
Who  to  his  comrades  said — 

"  I  have  a  virtuous  wife  at  home, 

A  wife  and  infant  son  ; 
I  leave  them  to  my  country's  care, — 

This  field  shall  soon  be  won. 

"  These  nobles  lay  their  spears  right  thick. 

And  keep  full  firm  array, 
Yet  shall  my  charge  their  order  break. 

And  make  my  brethren  way." 

He  rush'd  against  the  Austrian  band. 

In  desperate  career, 
And  with  his  body,  breast,  and  hand, 

Bore  down  each  hostile  spear. 

Four  lances  splintered  on  his  crest, 

Six  shiver'd  in  his  side  ; 
Still  on  the  serried  files  he  press'd — 

He  broke  their  ranks,  and  died. 

This  patriot's  self-devoted  deed 
First  tamed  the  Lion's  mood, 

And  the  four  forest  cantons  freed 
From  tiiraldom  by  his  blood. 

Right  where  his  charge  had  made  a  lane, 

His  valiant  comrades  burst. 
With  sword,  and  axe,  and  partisan. 

And  hack,  and  stab,  and  thrust 

The  daunted  Lion  'gan  to  .whine. 
And  granted  growid  amain, 


The  Mountain  Bull  he  bent  his  brows, 
And  gored  his  sides  again. 

Then  lost  was  bamier,  spear,  and  shield. 

At  Sempach  in  the  fiight. 
The  cloister  vaults  at  Konie's-field 

Hold  many  an  Austrian  knight 

It  was  the  Archduke  Leopold, 

So  lordly  would  he  ride, 
But  he  came  against  the  Switzer  churls. 

And  they  slew  him  in  his  pride. 

The  heifer  said  unto  the  bull, 
"  And  shall  I  not  complain  ? 

There  came  a  foreign  nobleman 
To  milk  me  on  the  plain. 

"  One  thrust  of  thine  outrageous  horn 
Has  gall'd  the  knight  so  sore. 

That  to  the  churchyard  he  is  borne, 
To  range  our  glens  no  more." 

An  Austrian  noble  left  the  stour. 
And  fast  the  flight  'gan  take  ; 

And  he  arrived  in  luckless  hour 
At  Sempach  on  the  lake. 

He  and  his  squire  a  fisher  call'd, 
(His  name  was  Hans  von  Rot,) 

"  For  love,  or  meed,  or  charity, 
Receive  us  in  thy  boat ! " 

Their  anxious  call  the  fisher  heard. 
And,  glad  the  meed  to  win. 

His  shallop  to  the  shore  he  steered, 
And  took  the  flyers  in. 

And  while  against  the  tide  and  wind 
Hans  stoutly  row'd  his  way. 

The  noble  to  his  follower  sign'd 
He  should  the  boatman  slay. 

The  fisher's  back  was  to  them  tum'd. 
The  squire  his  dagger  drew, 

Hans  saw  his  shadow  in  the  lake, 
The  boat  he  overthrew. 

He  'whelm'd  the  boat,  and  as  they  strove, 
He  stunn'd  them  with  his  oar, 

"  Now,  drink  ye  deep,  my  gentle  sirs, 
You'll  ne'er  stab  IxMLtman  more. 

"  Two  gilded  fishes  in  the  lake 
This  morning  have  I  caught, 

Their  silver  scales  ma^  mudi  avail, 
Their  carrion  flesh  is  naught'* 
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It  was  a  messenger  ot  woe 
Has  sought  the  Austrian  land : 

"  Ah  !  gracious  lady,  evil  news ! 
My  lord  lies  on  the  strand. 

"  At  Sempach,  on  the  battle-field. 
His  bloody  corpse  lies  there." — 

"  Ah,  gracious  God  ! "  the  lady  cried, 
**  What  tidings  of  despair ! " 


Now  would  you  know  the  minstrel  wight 
Who  sings  of  strife  so  stern, 

Albert  the  Souter  is  he  hight, 
A  burgher  of  Lucerne. 

A  merry  man  was  he,  I  wot. 
The  night  he  made  the  lay. 

Returning  from  the  bloody  spot, 
Where  God  had  judged  the  day. 


THE  NOBLE  MORINGER. 


AN   ANCIENT  BALLAD. 


L 

O,  WILL  you  hear  a  knightly  tale  of  old  Bohemian  day, 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  in  wedlock  bed  he  lay  ; 

He  halsed  and  kiss'd  his  dearest  dame,  that  was  as  sweet  as  May, 

And  said,  "  Now,  lady  of  my  heart,  attend  the  words  I  say. 

IL 

"  *Tis  I  have  vow*d  a  pilgrimage  unto  a  distant  shrine. 
And  I  must  seek  Saint  Thomas-land,  and  leave  the  land  that's  mine  ; 
Here  shalt  thou  dwell  the  while  in  state,  so  thou  wilt  pledge  thy  fay, 
That  thou  for  my  return  wilt  wait  seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day." 

in. 

Then  out  and  spoke  that  Lady  bright,  sore  troubled  in  her  cheer, 
"  Now  tell  me  true,  thou  noble  knight,  what  order  takest  thou  here ; 
And  who  shall  lead  thy  vassal  band,  and  hold  thy  lordly  sway, 
And  be  thy  lady's  guardian  true  when  thou  art  far  away  ?  " 

IV. 

Out  spoke  the  noble  Moringer,  "  Of  that  have  thou  no  care, 
There's  many  a  valiant  gentleman  of  me  holds  living  fair  ; 
The  trustiest  shall  rule  my  land,  my  vassals  and  my  state, 
And  be  a  guardian  tried  and  true  to  thee,  my  lovely  mate. 

V. 

"  As  Christian-man,  I  needs  must  keep  the  vow  which  I  have  plight. 
When  I  am  far  in  foreign  land,  remember  thy  true  knight ; 
And  cease,  my  dearest  dame,  to  grieve,  for  vain  were  sorrow  now. 
But  grant  thy  Moringer  his  leave,  since  God  hath  heard  his  vow." 

VI. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  from  bed  he  made  him  boune, 
And  met  him  there  his  Chamberlain,  with  ewer  and  with  gown  ; 
He  flung  the  mantle  on  his  back,  *twas  furr'd  with  miniver, 
He  dippM  his  hand  in  water  cold,  and  bathed  his  forehead  fair. 
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VII 

"  Now  hear,"  he  said,  "  Sir  Chamberlain,  true  vassal  art  thou  mine, 
And  such  the  trust  that  I  repose  in  that  proved  worth  of  thine, 
For  seven  years  shalt  thou  rule  my  towers,  and  lead  my  vassal  train* 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  Lady's  faith  till  I  return  again/' 


»> 


VIII. 

The  Chamberlain  was  blunt  and  true,  and  sturdily  said  he, 
"  Abide,  my  lord,  and  rule  your  own,  and  take  this  rede  from  me  ; 
That  woman's  faith's  a  brittle  trust — Seven  twelvemonths  didst  thou  say  ? 
I'll  pledge  me  for  no  lady's  truth  beyond  the  seventh  fair  day." 

IX. 

The  noble  Baron  tum'd  him  round,  his  heart  was  full  of  care. 
His  gallant  Esquire  stood  him  nic^h,  he  was  Marstetten's  heir. 
To  whom  he  spoke  right  anxiously,  "  Thou  trusty  squire  to  me, 
Wilt  thou  receive  this  weighty  trust  when  I  am  o'er  the  sea  ? 

X. 

"  To  watch  and  ward  my  castle  strong,  and  to  protect  my  land, 
And  to  the  hunting  or  the  host  to  lead  my  vassal  band ; 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  Lady's  faith,  till  seven  long  years  are  gone, 
And  guard  her  as  Our  Lady  dear  was  guarded  by  Saint  John. 

XI. 

Marstetten's  heir  w^as  kind  and  true,  but  fiery,  hot,  and  young, 
And  readily  he  answer  made  with  too  presumptuous  tongue  ; 
"  My  noble  lord,  cast  care  away,  and  on  your  journey  wend, 
And  trust  this  charge  to  me  until  your  pilgrimage  have  end. 

XIL 

"  Rely  upon  my  plighted  faith,  which  shall  be  truly  tried, 

To  guard  your  lands,  and  ward  your  towers,  and  with  your  vassals  ride  ; 

And  for  your  lovely  Lady's  faith,  so  virtuous  and  so  dear, 

I'll  g^e  my  head  it  knows  no  change,  be  absent  thirty  year." 

XI II. 

The  noble  Morin^jer  took  cheer  when  thus  he  heard  him  speak. 
And  doubt  forsook  his  troubled  brow,  and  sorrow  left  his  cheek  ; 
A  long  adieu  he  bids  to  all — hoists  topsails,  and  away, 
And  wanders  in  Saint  Thomas-land  seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day. 

XIV. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  within  an  orchard  slept,  . 
When  on  the  Baron's  slumbering  sense  a  boding  vision  crept ; 
And  whisper'd  in  his  ear  a  voice,  "  'Tis  time,  Sir  Knight,  to  wake, 
Thy  lady  and  thy  heritage  another  master  take. 

XV. 

"  Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steeds  another  rein. 
And  stoop  them  to  another's  will  thy  ^lant  vassal  train  ; 
And  she,  the  Lady  of  thy  lov^  so  faithful  once  and  fair. 
This  night  within  thy  father's  hall  she  weds  Marstetten's  heir." 
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XVI. 

It  is  the  noble  Moringer  starts  up  and  tears  his  beard, 
"  Oh  would  that  I  had  ne'er  been  bom  !  what  tidings  have  I  heard  ! 
To  lose  my  lordship  and  my  lands  the  less  would  be  my  care, 
^ut,  God  !  that  e'er  a  squire  untrue  should  wed  my  Lady  fair. 

XVII. 

"  O  good  Saint  Thomas,  hear,"  he  pray'd,  "  my  patron  Saint  art  thou, 
A  traitor  robs  me  of  my  land  even  while  I  pay  my  vow  I 
My  wife  he  brings  to  infamy  that  was  so  pure  of  name. 
And  I  am  far  in  foreign  land,  and  must  endure  tlie  shame.' 

XVIII. 

It  was  the  good  Saint  Thomas,  then,  who  heard  his  pilgrim's  prayer, 
And  sent  a  sleep  so  deep  and  dead  that  it  overpower* d  his  care  ; 
He  waked  in  fair  Bohemian  land  outstretch'd  beside  a  rill. 
High  on  the  right  a  castle  stood,  low  on  the  left  a  milL 

XIX. 

The  Moringer  he  started  up  as  one  from  spell  unbound,  |    ' 

And  dizzy  with  surprise  and  joy  gazed  wildly  all  around  ; 

**  I  know  my  father  s  ancient  towers,  the  mill,  the  stream  I  know. 

Now  blessed  be  my  patron  Saint  who  cheer'd  his  pilgrim's  woe  ! " 


f» 


XX. 

He  leant  upon  his  pilgrim  staff,  and  to  the  mill  he  drew. 
So  alter'd  was  his  goodly  form  that  none  their  master  knew ; 
The  Baron  to  the  miller  said,  "  Good  friend,  for  charity, 
Tell  a  poor  palmer  in  your  land  what  tidings  may  there  be?" 

XXI. 

The  miller  answer'd  him  again,  "  He  knew  of  little  news. 
Save  that  the  Lady  of  the  land  did  a  new  bridegroom  choose  ; 
Her  husband  died  in  distant  land,  such  is  the  constant  word. 
His  death  sits  hea\'y  on  our  souls,  he  was  a  worthy  Lord. 

XXII. 

**  Of  him  I  held  the  little  mill  which  wins  me  living  free, 

God  rest  the  Baron  in  his  grave,  he  still  was  kind  to  me ! 

And  when  Saint  Martin's  tide  comes  round,  and  millers  take  their  toll» 

The  priest  that  prays  for  Moringer  shall  have  both  cope  and  stole." 

XXIII. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  to  climb  the  hill  began. 

And  stood  before  the  bolted  gate  a  woe  and  weary  man ; 

"  Now  help  me,  every  saint  in  heaven  that  can  compassion  take, 

To  gain  the  entrance  of  my  hall  this  woful  match  to  break." 

XXIV. 

His  very  knock  it  sounded  sad,  his  call  was  sad  and  slow, 
For  heart  and  head,  and  voice  and  hand,  were  heavy  all  with  woe  ; 
And  to  the  warder  thus  he  spoke  :  "  Friend,  to  thy  Lady  say, 
A  pilgrim  from  Saint  Thomas-land  craves  harbour  for  a  day. 
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XXV. 

*'  I've  wandered  many  a  weary  step,  my  strength  is  well-nigh  done» 
And  if  she  turn  me  from  her  gate  I'll  see  no  morrow's  sun  ; 
I  pray,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas'  sake,  a  pilgrim's  bed  and  dole. 
And  for  the  sake  of  Moringer's,  her  once-loved  husband's  sold.'' 


»» 


XXVI. 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  he  came  his  dame  before, 
"  A  pilgrim,  worn  and  travel-toil'd,  stands  at  the  castle-door ; 
And  prays,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas'  sake,  for  harbour  and  for  dole» 
And  for  the  sake  of  Moringei,  thy  noble  husband's  soul." 

XXVII. 

The  Lady's  gentle  heart  was  moved,  "  Do  up  the  gate,"  she  said^ 
'*  And  bid  the  wanderer  welcome  be  to  banquet  and  to  bed  ; 
And  since  he  names  my  husband's  name^  so  that  he  lists  to  stay, 
These  towers  shall  be  his  harbourage  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day." 

XXVIII. 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  undid  the  portal  broad, 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  o'er  the  threshold  strode ; 

'*  And  have  thou  thanks,  kind  heaven,"  he  said,  "though  from  a  man  of  sin. 

That  the  true  lord  stands  here  once  more  his  castle-gate  within." 

XXIX. 

Then  up  the  halls  paced  Moringer,  his  step  was  sad  and  slow  ; 
It  sat  full  heavy  on  his  heart,  none  seem'd  their  Lord  to  know ; 
He  sat  him  on  a  lowly  bench,  oppress'd  with  woe  and  wrong, 
Short  space  he  sat,  but  ne'er  to  him  seem'd  little  space  so  long. 

XXX. 

Now  spent  was  day,  and  feasting  o'er,  and  come  was  evening  hour, 
The  time  was  nigh  when  new-made  brides  retire  to  nuptial  bower  ; 
*'  Our  castle's  wont,"  a  bridesman  said,  "hath  been  both  firm  and  long, 
No  guest  to  harbour  in  our  halls  till  he  shall  chant  a  song." 

XXXL 

Then  spoke  the  youthful  bridegroom  there  as  he  sat  by  the  bride, 
"  My  merry  minstrel  folk,"  quoth  he,  "lay  shalm  and  harp  aside  ; 
Our  pilgrim  guest  must  sing  a  lay,  the  castle's  rule  to  hold, 
And  well  his  guerdon  will  1  pay  with  garment  and  with  gold.**— 

XXXII. 

"  Chill  flows  the  lay  of  frozen  age,"  'twas  thus  the  pilgrim  sung, 
"  Nor  golden  meed,  nor  garment  gay,  unlocks  his  heavy  tongue ; 
Once  did  I  sit,  thou  bridegroom  gay,  at  board  as  rich  as  thine, 
And  by  my  side  as  fair  a  bride  with  all  her  charms  was  mine. 

XXXIII. 

"  But  time  traced  furrows  on  my  face,  and  I  grew  silver-hair*d, 

For  locks  of  brown,  and  cheeks  of  youth,  she  left  this  brow  and  beird  ; 

Once  rich,  but  now  a  palmer  poor,  I  tread  life's  latest  stage^ 

And  mingle  with  your  bridal  mirth  the  lay  of  firosen  age.* 
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XXXIV. 

It  was  the  noble  Lady  there  this  woful  lay  that  hears, 

And  for  the  aged  pilgrim's  grief  her  eye  was  dimmed  with  tears  ; 

She  bade  her  gallant  cupbearer  a  golden  beaker  take. 

And  bear  it  to  the  palmer  poor  to  qoafl  it  for  her  sake. 

XXXV. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  dropp'd  amid  the  wine 
A  bridal  ring  of  burning  gold  so  cosily  and  so  fine  : 
Now  listen,  gent.es,  to  my  song,  it  tells  you  but  the  sooth, 
*Twas  with  that  very  ring  of  gold  he  pledged  his  bridal  truth. 

;  XXXVI. 

Then  to  the  cupbearer  he  said,  "  Do  me  one  kindly  deed, 
And  should  my  better  days  return,  fuU  rich  shall  be  thy  meed ; 
I  Bear  back  the  golden  cup  again  to  yonder  bride  so  gay, 

I  And  crave  her  of  her  courtesy  to  pledge  the  palmer  gray." 

j  XXXVII. 

The  cupbearer  was  courtly  bred,  nor  was  the  boon  denied, 
>  The  golden  cup  he  took  again,  and  bore  it  to  the  bride  ; 

I  "  Lady,"  he  said,  **  your  reverend  guest  sends  this,  and  bids  me  pray^ 

j  That,  in  thy  noble  courtesy,  thou  pledge  the  palmer  gray." 

XXXVIII. 

The  ring  hath  caught  the  lady's  eye,  she  views  it  close  and  near. 
Then  might  you  hear  her  shriek  aloud,  "  The  Moringer  is  here  ! 
Then  might  you  see  her  start  from  seat,  while  tears  in  torrents  fell. 
But  whcSier  *twas  for  joy  or  woe,  the  ladies  best  can  telL 

XXXIX. 

But  loud  she  utterM  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  every  saintly  power, 
'That  had  returned  the  Moringer  before  the  midnight  hour  ; 
And  loud  she  utter'd  vow  on  vow,  that  never  was  tlicre  bade. 
That  had  like  her  preserved  her  troth,  or  been  so  sorely  tried. 

XL. 

"  Yes,  here  I  claim  the  praise,"  she  said,  "to  constant  matrons  due. 
Who  keep  the  troth  that  they  have  plight,  so  stedfastly  and  true  ; 
For  count  the  term  howe'er  you  will,  so  that  yrm  count  aright. 
Seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day  are  out  when  bells  toll  twelve  to-night. 

XLI. 

It  was  Marstetten  then  rose  up,  his  falchion  there  he  drew. 

He  kneel'd  before  the  Moringer,  and  down  his  wea|X)n  threw ; 

"  My  oath  and  knightly  faith  are  broke,"  these  were  the  words  he  said. 

"Then  take,  my  liege,  tliy  vassal's  sword,  and  take  thy  vassal's  head," 


ft 
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•  XLII. 


The  noble  Moringer  he  smiled,  and  then  aloud  did  say, 
"  He  gathers  wisdom  that  hath  roam'd  seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day  ; 
My  daughter  now  hath  fifteen  years,  fame  speaks  her  swet* t  and  fair, 
I  give  her  for  the  bride  you  lose^  and  name  her  for  my  heir. 


■VP^ 
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XLIII. 

**  Tlie  young  bridegroom  hath  youthful  bride,  the  old  bridegroom  the  old, 
Whose  faith  was  kept  till  term  and  tide  so  punctually  were  told  ; 
But  blessings  on  the  warder  kind  that  oped  my  castle  gate, 
For  had  I  come  at  morrow  tide,  I  came  a  day  too  late."  * 

*  An  odd  misconception  is  very  common  in  regard  to  the  title  of  this  poem.  Many  people  suppose 
at  "  Moringer  "  is  either  a  title  of  dignity,  or  the  designation  of  some  office,  and  learned  deriva- 
<ns  have  been  attributed  to  it — such  as  Morineer,  one  who  wears  a  morion.  Muringer,  however, 
a  family  name,  and  appears  in  the  ballad  which  Scott  translated,  Hnd  which  he  found  in  a  collec- 
n  of  German  popular  songs,  entitled  "  Sammlung  Deutschen  Volkslieder,"  Berlin,  1807.  Accord- 
l  to  the  German  editor,  the  original  ballad  was  extracted  from  a  manuscr>(>t  chronicle  of  Nicolas 
lomann,  chaplain  to  St.  Leonard  in  Wiessenhom,  which  bears  date  1533-  Scott  adds  that  there  is 
-nething  like  a  real  foundation  for  the  story  ;  at  any  rate  the  editor  quotes  tombtitones  and  obituaries 
prove  the  existence  of  the  personages  of  the  baulad,  and  alleges  that  there  was  actually  a  Lady 
n  Neuflfen.  Countess  of  Marstetten,  who  was  by  birth  of  the  house  of  Moringer,  and  whom  he 
:ntifies  with  the  Monnger's  daughter  mentioned  in  the  ballad.  She  died  on  nth  May,  1349. 
In  his  preface  to  "The  Betrothed.  "  Scott  refers  to  the  class  of  legends  of  which  that  of  the  noble 
oringer  is  a  type,  and  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Cnisades.  "  The 
nfusion  amone  families,**  says  Scott,  "was  not  the  least  concomitant  evil  of  the  extraordinary  pre> 
nderance  of  this  superstition.  It  was  no  unustul  thing  for  a  Crusader,  returning  from  his  long 
I  of  war  and  pilgrimage,  to  find  his  family  augments  by  some  young  offshoot,  of  whom  the 
scrted  matron  could  give  no  very  accurate  account,  or  perhaps  to  find  iiis  marriage-bed  filled, 
d  that,  instead  of  becoming  nurse  to  an  old  roan,  his  household  dame  had  preferred  being  the  lady> 
'e  of  a  young  one.  Numerous  are  the  stories  of  this  kind  told  in  different  parts  of  Europe  :  and 
:  returned  knight  or  baron,  according  to  his  temper,  sat  down  good-naturedly  contented  with  the 
:ount  which  his  lady  gave  of  a  doubtful  matter,  or  called  in  blood  and  fire  to  vindicate  his  honour, 
lich  after  all  had  been  endangered  chiefly  by  hi;i  forsaking  his  household  gods  to  seek  adventures 
Palestine."  A  story  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Moringer  is  told  of  one  of  the  ancient  lords 
Haigh  Hall,  in  Lancashire.  In  the  genealogy  of  the  Bradshaigh  family,  to  whom  the  mansion- 
use  formerly  belonged,  there  is  the  following  passage : — "  Of  this  Mabel  is  a  story  by  tradition  of 
doubted  verity  that  in  Sir  William  Bradshage  s  absence  (being  ten  yeares  away  in  the  wares)  she 
irried  a  Welch  knight  Sir  William  retominge  from  the  vrares  came  in  a  palmer's  habit  amongst 
:  poore  to  Haghe.  Who  when  she  saw  and  congetrin^  that  he  favoured  her  former  husband 
pt,  for  which  the  knight  chasticed  her,  at  wich  Sir  William  went  and  made  him  selfe  knawne  to 


.  tennants,  in  which  space  the  knight  fled,  but  neare  to  Newton  Parke  Sir  William  overtooke  him 
i  slue  him.  The  said  Dame  Mabelt  was  enioyned  by  her  confessor  to  doe  pennances  by  going 
:st  every  week  bare  foot  and  bare  legg'd  to  a  Crosse  ner  Wigan  from  the  Haghe  wile&t  she  lived^ 
d  is  called  M  abb  X  to  this  day ;  and  ther  monument  lyes  in  Wigan  church,  as  you  tfee  ther 
rtrayd."  Scottish  tradition  also  ascribes  to  the  fomil^jr  of  Tweedie  on  the  Scotch  border,  descent 
m  the  spirit  of  the  river  Tweed,  who  insisted  on  paying  his  addresses  to  a  lady  whose  husband 
s  in  Palestine. 

The  translation  of  '*  The  Noble  Moringer "  was  composed  by  Scott  during  a  severe  illness  in 
19 :  it  was  dictated,  in  the  intervals  of  agony,  to  his  daughter  Sophia  and  his  old  friend  WilUam 
idlaw. 
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GLENFINLAS : 
OR,  LORD  Ronald's  coronach.* 

The  simple  tradition,  upon  which  the  following  stanzas  are  founded,  runs  thus ; 
While  two  Highland  hunters  were  passing  the  night  in  a  solitary  bothy^  (a  hut, 
built  for  the  purpose  of  hunting, )  and  making  merry  over  their  venison  an^  whisky, 
one  of  them  expressed  a  wish  that  they  had  pretty  lasses  to  complete  their  party. 
The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  two  beautiful  young  women,  habited  in 
green,  entered  the  hut,  dancing  and  singing.  One  of  the  hunters  was  seduoed  bjr 
the  siren  who  attached  herself  particularly  to  him,  to  leave  the  hut :  the  other 
remained,  and,  suspicious  of  the  fair  seducers,  continued  to  play  upon  a  trump,  or 
Jew's  harp,  some  strain,  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Day  at  length  came, 
and  the  temptress  vanished.  Searching  in  the  forest,  he  found  the  bones  of  hit 
unfortunate  friend,  who  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  the  fiend  into 
whose  toils  he  had  fallen.  The  place  was  from  thence  called  the  Glen  of  the 
Green  Women. 

Glen  fin  las  is  a  tract  of  forest -ground,  lying  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  not 
far  from  Callender  in  Menteith.  It  was  formerly  a  royal  forest,  and  now  belongs 
to  the  Earl  of  Moray.  This  country,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  district  of  Balqnidder, 
was,  in  times  of  yore,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Macgregors.  To  the  west  of  the 
Forest  of  Glenfinlas  lies  I^ch  Katrine,  and  its  romantic  avenue,  called  the 
Troshachs.  Benledi,  Benmore,  and  Benvoirlich,  are  mountains  in  the  same 
district,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Glenfinlas.  The  river  Teith  passes  Callei»der 
and  the  Castle  of  Doune,  and  joins  the  Forth  near  Stirling.  The  Pass  of  Lenny 
is  immediately  above  Callender,  and  is  the  principal  access  to  the  Highlands,  from 
that  town.  Glcnartney  is  a  forest,  near  Benvoirlich.  The  whole  forms  a  sublime 
tract  of  Alpine  scenery. 

This  ballad  first  appeared  in  Mr.  Lewis's  Talcs  of  Wonder, 

*'  For  them  the  viewless  forms  of  air  obey, 

Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair ; 
They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormful  day, 

And  heartless  oft,  like  moody  madness  stare, 
To  see  the  phantom-train  their  secret  work  prepare." 

Collins. 


"O  HONE  a  rie' !  O  hone  a  rie'  !  + 
The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er. 

And  fail'n  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree  ; 
We  ne'er    shall    see    Lord    Ronald 


more 


I 


O,  sprung  from  great  Macgillianore, 
The  chief  that  never  fcar'd  a  foe. 

How  matchless  was  thy  broad  claymore. 
How  deadly  thine  unerring  bow  ! 

*  Coronach  is  the  lamentition  for  a  deceased 
warrinr.  sung  by  the  aped  of  the  clan. 

+  O  hone  a  pi/  signifies—"  Alas  for  the  prince 
or  chief. " 


/— .. 


Well  can  the  Saxon  widows  tell,  J 

How,  on  the  Teith's  resounding  shores 
The  boldest  Lowland  warriors  fell. 

As  down  from  Lenny's  pass  you  bore. 
But  o'er  his  hills,  in  festal  day, 

How  blazed  Lord  Ronald  s  beltane- 
tree, 
While    youths    and    maids    the    Ught 
strathsi>ey 

So  nimbly  danced  with  Highland  glee! 

I  The  term  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  in  apfilied 
by  the  Highlanders  to  their  LofW-Couatr/ 
neighbours. 
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Cheer'd  by  the  strength  of  RonaId*sshell, 
E'en  age  forgot  his  tresses  hoar ; 

But  now  the  loud  lament  we  swell, 
O  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Ronald  more  I 

From  distant  isles  a  chieftain  came, 
The  joys  of  Ronald's  halls  to  find, 

And  chase  with  him  the  dark-brown 
game, 
That  bounds  o'er  Albin's  hills  of  wind. 

'Twas  Moy  ;  whom  in  Columba's  isle 
The  seer's  prophetic  spirit  found. 

As,  with  a  minstrel's  fire  the  while, 
lie   waked    his   harp's    harmonious 
sound. 

Full  many  a  spell  to  him  was  known, 
Which  wandering  spirits  shrink  to 
hear; 

And  many  a  lay  of  potent  tone. 
Was  never  meant  for  mortal  ear. 

For  there,  'tis  said,  in  mystic  nuxxi, 
H  igh  converse  with  the  dead  they  hold, 

And  oft  espy  the  fated  shroud, 
That  shall  the  future  corpse  enfold. 

O  so  it  fell,  that  on  a  day, 

To  rouse  the  red  deer  from  their  den, 
The  Chiefs  have  ta'en  their  distant  way, 

And  scour'd  the  deep  Glenfinlas  glen. 

No  vassals  wait  their  sports  to  aid. 
To  watch  their  safety,  deck  their  board ; 

Their  simple  dress,  the  Highland  plaid. 
Their   trusty   guard,    the   Hignland 
sword. 

Three  summer  days,  through  brake  and 
dell, 

Their  whistling  shafts  successful  flew ; 
And  still,  when  dewy  evening  fell. 

The  quarry  to  their  hut  they  drew. 

In  grey  Glenfinlas*  deepest  nook 

The  solitary  cabin  stood. 
Fast  by  Moneira's  sullen  brook. 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely 
wood. 

Soft  fell  the  night,  the  sky  was  calm, 
When  three  successive  days  had  flown; 

And  summer  mist  in  dewy  balm 
Steep'd  heathy  bank,  and  mossy  stone. 


The  moon,  half-hid  in  silvery  flakes, 
Afar  her  dubious  radiance  shed. 

Quivering  on  Katrine's  distant  lakes, 
And  resting  on  Benledi's  head. 

Now  in  their  hut,  in  social  guise. 
Their  silvan  fare  the  Chiefs  enjoy  ; 

And  pleasure  laughs  in  Ronald's  eyes. 
As  many  a  pledge  he  quaffs  to  Moy. 

"  What  lack  we  here  to  crown  our  bliss, 
While  thus  the  pulse  of  joy  beats  high? 

What,  but  fair  woman's  yielding  kiss, 
Her  panting  breath  and  melting  eye  ? 

"  To  chase  the  deer  of  yonder  shades, 
This  morning  left  their  father's  pile 

The  fairest  of  our  mountain  maids. 
The  daughters  of  the  proud  Glengyle. 

"  Long  have  I  sought  sweet  Mary's  heart. 
And  dropp'd  the  tear,  and  heaved  the 
sigh  : 

But  vain  the  lover's  wily  art. 
Beneath  a  sister's  watchful  eye. 

"  But  thou  mayst  teach  that  guardian  fair. 
While  far  with  Mary  I  am  flown. 

Of  other  hearts  to  cease  her  care. 
And  find  it  hard  to  guard  her  own. 

"  Touch  but  thy  harp,  thou  soon  shalt  see 
The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle, 

Unmindful  of  her  charge  and  me. 
Hang  on  thy  notes,  'twixt  tear  and 
smile. 

"  Or,  if  she  choose  a  melting  tale, 
All  underneath  the  greenwood  bough. 

Will  good  St.  Oran's  rule  prevail, 
Stem  huntsman  of  the  rigid  brow?" — 

"Since   Enrick's  fight,   since  Moma's 
death. 

No  more  on  me  shall  rapture  rise. 
Responsive  to  the  panting  breath. 

Or  yielding  kiss,  or  melting  eyes. 

"  E'en  then,  when  o'er  the  heath  of  woe, 
Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  love  and 
fame, 

I  bade  my  harp's  wild  wailings  flow. 
On  me  the  Seer's  sad  spirit  came. 

"  The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  heaven. 
With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  woe. 
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"Tlii; 


srk   itiiiu   saiv'it,  yor 


So  gailv  I'-ir'  from  Obnn'i  hs\: 
Mv  cyu  licUclJ  liEr  d^nIiM  311.1  Lurn, 

"Fir  on  lliL-  rocky  Culonsiy. 
"Tliy  i-'L-nni'  I^Hl-t11y  sislcrs  son, 

Tliuu  >aH'sl,  wilh  pride,  tbu  yalbnt's 

AsmnrtliiHK  'yniilsl  ihc  I^rd  of  Dow  ne. 
He  iuft  tlie  skills  ot  hu-e  lleiimorc. 

"Tliou  only  saw'sl  Iheir  lanans*  ttave. 
Aa    iluwn    Buiiv<nrlich'$    side    ihey 


Hcaid'at  but   [he  pibroch,+  answering 
bo^c 
To  ni.iiiy  a  largct  cUnking  round. 

"  I  lifaril  the  groans,  I  mark'd  the  tears, 
I  saw  llic  wountl  htsliosoni  Ixire, 

When  on  the  serried  Saxon  speais 
Ht  pour'd  Ills  clan's  resUtless  roar. 

"Anil  thou,  who  bidsi  me  think  of  bliss, 
Ami  bUsl  itiy  heart  awake  to  glee, 

Ami  court,  like  iLee,  the  wanton  kiss- 
That  licart,  O  Ronald,  blueds  for  thee '. 

T  fee  the  tlenlh-dampi  chill  thy  brow  ; 
1  hear  thv  Warning  Spirit  cry; 

The  corpsc-liiihls  (lance — they're  gone, 

No  more  is  given  to  gifted  c)-c  !  "-■  ■ 
"Alnne  cnjov  thv  dreary  dreams, 

Ha^  pmnJiV-l  ol  Ibe  evil  hour ! 
Say,  shnuiil   we  seom  joy's  transient 

Ilccaii'L'  tu-morrow's  stonn  may  lour? 
'■  {If  faUe,  or  'onth.  thy  wouls  nf  ivoe, 

l.'lap;;illiau's('hieft.iiniie'tTshnll  fe.ir; 
Iliil'Icioil  shnll  lii'und  at  raplure'nclow, 

Though  iloom'd  to  slain  the  Saii 


■Williin  an  hour  relum'd  e»ch  honndi    1 

III  nish'd  the  rousers  of  the  deer ; 
They  howl'd  in  melancholy  sooik). 

Then  closely  couch'd  bcude  the  Snt. 
yo  Itonald  yet ;  though  midni^t  caas, 

Andsad  were  Moy^s  prophetic  dreun. 
As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  Jlame, 

He   fed    the   watch-fire's   quiverinj 
gleams. 
Sudden  the  hounds  ercci  their  e: 


hnwl;  . 
tbcii' 


Close  prcas'd  to  Moy,  thi 

By  shivering  limbs  and  stifled  growl  ; 
Untouch'd,  the  harp  began  tutinu         I 

As  softly,  slowly,  oped  thedodri 
Am!  shook  respoDsivc  tvcry  string         I 

As  light  a  footstep  presi'd  the  iToot.     | 
Andhythewatch-fire'seliinmeringl^t  j 

Close  by  the  minsircTsiideiraSKft   \ 
An  huDttesi;  maid,  in  beauty  biwhl. 

All  dropping  v/et  her  tolies  olgreen,    . 
All  dropping  wet  ber  cBTinenttsttU;      I 

Chilldwashercheek.herhosombaie,  j 
As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  glmi^ 

iihewmngthemoiitUTelniiiiheThiir.  . 
With  maiden  blush,  she  soHty  (aid, 

"O  genllc  huntsman,  hut  diouMB, 
In  deep  Glenfinlas'  moonlight  glade,      ! 

A  lovely  maid  in  vest  of  green  : 


Themoi 
Faroi 


IS  flow 


r-iheyl* 


"  i:'< 


meet  me  in  von  dell,  _       ' 

•  .!-..k<-.'i  .T  1™Il-  [he  Chief  farewell, 
lln't  called  liis  do^sand  gay  ivilhdrew.    ', 
7-arMii— The  Kill  Hichland  drru,  nude    . 

FiinA^A  piece  at  in 
:he  HishUnd  to^i^pe. 


"And  who  an  thou 

All  ghastly  . 
"Andwhy.bfluatl-.t 

]lareyi:lhus  roam  Glen finlas'si 
"Where  wild  Loch  Katrine  ponnhcr 

Blue,  dark,  and  deep,  round  many  as 

Our  father's  towers  o'ethang  her  aie, 
The  castle  of  (he  hold  Glengyle. 

"  Ti.  thaw  Tdc  dun  Glcnfinlas  deer. 
Our  woodland  course  thii  mon  ttc 
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"  O  aid  me,  then,  to  seek  the  pair, 
Whom,  loitering  in  the  woods,  I  lost ; 

Alone,  I  dare  not  venture  there, 

Where  walks,  they  say,  the  shrieking 
ghost."  — 

**  Ves,   many  a  shrieking  ghost  walks 
there  ; 
Then,  first,  my  oun  sad  vow  to  keep, 
Here  will  I  pour  my  midnight  prayer, 
Which  still  must  rise  when  mortals 
sleeo." — 

4 

"  O  first,  for  pity's  gentle  sake, 

(iuide  a  lone  wanderer  on  her  way  I 

For  I  must  cross  the  haunted  brake, 
And   reach   my   father's  towers  ere 
day."— 

"  First,  three  times  tell  each  Ave-bead, 
And  thrice  a  Pater-noster  say ; 

Then  kiss  with  me  the  holy  rede  ; 
So  shall  we  safely  wend  our  way." — 

"  O  shame  to  knighthood,  strange  and 
foul  ! 

Go,  doff  the  bonnet  from  thy  brow. 
And  shroud  thee  in  the  monkish  cowl. 

Which  best  befits  thy  sullen  vow. 

"  Not  so,  by  high  Dunlathmon's  fire, 
Thy  heart  was  froze  to  love  and  joy, 

When  gaily  rung  thy  raptured  lyre 
To  wanton  Moma's  melting  eye." 

Wild  stared  the  minstrel's  eyes  of  flame. 
And  high  his  sable  locks  arose. 

And  quick  his  colour  went  and  came. 
As  fear  and  rage  alternate  rose. 

"  And  thou !  when  by  the  blazing  oak 
I  lay,  to  her  and  love  resign'd. 

Say,  rode  ye  on  the  eddying  smoke. 
Or  sail'd  ye  on  the  midnight  wind  ? 

"  Not  thine  a  race  of  mortal  blood. 
Nor  old  Glengyle*s  pretended  line  ; 

Thy  dame,  the  Lady  of  the  Flood — 
Thy  sire,  the  Monarch  of  the  Mine." 


He-mutterM  thrice  St  Oran's  rhyme. 
And    thrice    St    Fillan's    powerful 
praver  ; 

Then  turn  d  him  to  the  eastern  clime. 
And  sternly  shook  his  coal-black  hair. 


And,  bending  o'er  his  harp,  he  flung 
His  wildest  wiich-notcs  on  the  wind  ; 

And  loud,  and  high,  and  strange,  they 
rung. 
As  many  a  magic  change  they  find. 

Tall  wax'd  the  Spirit's  altering  form, 
Till  to  the  root  her  stature  grew ; 

Then,  mingling  with  the  rising  storm. 
With  one  wild  yell  away  she  flew. 

Rain  beats,  hail  rattles,  whirlwinds  tear : 
The  slender  hut  in  fragments  flew  ; 

But  not  a  lock  of  Moy's  loose  hair 
Was  waved  by  wind,  or  wet  by  dew. 

Wild  mingling  with  the  howling  gale, 
Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  rise ; 

High  o'er  the  minstrel's  head  they  sail, 
And  die  amid  the  northern  skies. 

The  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood. 
As  ceased  the  more  than  mortal  yell ; 

And,  spattering  foul,  a  shower  of  blood 
Upon  the  hissing  firebrands  fell. 

Next  dropp'd  from  high  a  mangled  arm ; 

The  fingers  straiivd  an  half-drawn 
blade : 
And  last,  the  life-blood  streaming  warm, 

Tom  from  the  trunk,  a  gasping  head. 

Oft  o'er  that  head,  in  battlinfr  field, 
Stieam'd  the  proud  crest  of  high  Ben- 
more; 

That  arm  the  broad  claymore  could  wield. 
Which  dyed  the  Teith  with  Saxon  gore. 

Woe  to  Moneira's  sullen  rills  ! 

Woe  to  Glenfinlas'  dreary  glen  I 
There  never  son  of  Albin's  hills 

Shall  draw  the  hunter's  shaft  agen ! 

E'en  the  tired  pilgrim's  burning  feet 
At  noon  shall  shun  that  sheltering  den. 

Lest,  journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet 
The  wajTward  Ladies  of  the  Glen. 

And  we — behind  the  Chieftain's  shield. 
No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell ; 

None  leads  the  people  to  the  field — 
And  we  the  loud  lament  must  swell. 

O  hone  a  rie*  !  O  hone  a  rie' ! 

The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er ! 
And  fairn  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree ; 

We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more ! 
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THE    EVE    OF    ST.    JOHN. 

Smaylho'me,  or  Smallholm  Tower,  the  scene  of  the  following  ballad,  is  sitn- 
ated  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Koxbuighshire,  among  a  clusier  of  wild  rocks, 
called  Sandiknow-Crags,  the  property  of  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden,  [now 
Xx)rd  Polwarth.]  The  tower  is  a  high  square  building,  surrounded  by  an  ooter 
wall,  now  ruinous.  The  circuit  of  the  outer  court,  being  defended  on  three  sides 
by  a  precipice  and  morass,  is  accessible  only  from  the  woBt,  by  a  steep  and  rocky 
path.  The  apartments,  as  is  usual  in  a  Border  keep,  or  fortress^  are  placed  one 
above  another,  and  communicate  by  a  narrow  stair  ;  on  the  roof  are  two  >»rtiMn<^ 
or  platforms,  for  defence  or  pleasure.  The  inner  door  of  the  tower  is  wood,  the 
outer  an  iron  gate ;  the  distance  between  them  being  nine  feet,  the  thickness, 
namely,  of  the  walL  From  the  elevated  situation  of  Smaylho'me  Tower,  it  is 
seen  many  miles  in  every  direction.  Among  the  crags  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
one,  more  eminent,  is  called  the  IVatckfoldy  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  station  of 
a  beacon,  in  the  times  of  war  with  England.  Without  the  tower-court  is  a  mined 
chapel.     Brotherstone  is  a  heath,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smaylho*me  Tower. 

This  ballad  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Lewis's  Tales  of  Wonder,  It  is  here  pub- 
lished, with  some  additional  illustrations,  particularly  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Ancram  Moor;  which  seemed  proper  in  a  work  upon  Border  antiquities.  The 
catastrophe  of  the  tale  is  founded  upon  a  well-known  Irish  tradition.  This  ancient 
fortress  and  its  vicinity  formed  the  scene  of  the  Editor's  infancy,  and  seemed  to 
claim  from  him  this  attempt  to  celebrate  them  in  a  Border  tale. 


The  Baron  of  Smaylho'me  rose  with  day, 

He  spurr'd  his  courser  on. 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky 
way. 

That  leads  to  Brotherstone. 

He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

His  banner  broad  to  rear ; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew, 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate-jack*  was  braced,  and  his 
helmet  was  laced. 
And  his  vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore ; 
At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel 
sperthe, 
Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  retum'd  in  three  days*  sp>ace. 
And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour ; 

And  weary  was  his  courser's  pace. 
As  he  reach'd  his  rocky  tower. 

*  The  pUte-iack  is  coat-armour :  the  vaunt- 
brace,  or  wam-bnce,  armour  for  the  body :  the 
sperthe,  a  battle-axe. 


He  came  not  from  where  Ancram  Moor 
Ran  red  with  English  blood ; 

Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold 
Buccleuch, 
'Gainst  keen  Lord  Even  stood. 

Yet  was  his  helmet  hack*d  and  hew*d, 
His  acton  pierced  and  tore, 

His  axe   and  his   dsigger  with  blood 
imbrued, — 
But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage, 
He  held  him  close  and  still ; 

And  he  whistled  thrice  for  his  littk 
foot-page. 
His  name  was  English  WilL 

"  Come  thou  hither,  my  little  foot -page. 
Come  hither  to  my  knee ;  • 

Though  thou  art  young,  and  tender  of  age, 
I  think  thou  art  true  to  me. 

"  Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast 
And  look  thou  tell  me  trae*l 
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Since  I  from  Smaylho'me  tower  have 
been. 
What  did  thy  lady  do?"— 

"  My  lady,  each  night,  sought  the  lonely 
light, 
That  l)iirns  on  the  wild  Watchfold ; 
For,  from  height  to  height,  the  beacons 
bright 
Of  the  English  foemen  told. 

"  The  bittern  clamour'd  from  the  moss. 
The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill ; 

Yet  the  cra;<g>'  pathway  she  did  cross 
To  the  eirv  Beacon  Hill. 

"  I  watch'd  her  steps,  and  silent  came 
Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone  ; — 

No  watchman  stood  by  the  dreary  flame. 
It  burned  all  alone. 

"  The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  sight. 

Till  to  the  fire  she  came, 
And,  by  Mary's  mi^ht !  an  Armed  Knight 

Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 

"And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 
Did  speak  to  my  lady  there  ; 

But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the 
blast. 
And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 

"  The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair, 
And  the  mountain-blast  was  still, 

As  again  I  watch'd  the  secret  pair, 
On  the  lonesome  Beacon  Hill. 

"And  I  heard  her  name  the  raidnight 
hour. 
And  name  this  holv  eve ; 
And  say,  *  Come  this  night  to  thy  lady's 
bower ; 
Ask  no  bold  Baron's  leave. 

"  *  He  lifts  his  spear  with  the  bold  Buc- 
clcuch ; 

His  lady  is  all  alone  ; 
The  door  she'll  undo,  to  her  knight  so  true. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John.' — 

"  *  I  cannot  come ;  I  must  not  come ; 

I  dare  not  come  to  thee ; 
On  the  eve  of  St.  John  I  must  wander 
alone : 

In  thy  bower  I  may  not  be.* — 

"  *Now,  out  on  thee,  fainthearted  knight ! 

Thou  shouldst  not  say  me  nay ; 
For  the  eve  is  sweet,  and  when  lovers  meet, 

Is  worth  the  whole  summer's  day. 


"  *  And  I'll  chain  the  blood-hound,  and 

the  warder  shall  not  sound. 

And  rushes  shall  be  strew'd  on  the  stair; 

So,   by  the  black  rood-stone,   and  by 

holy  St.  John, 

I  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there! ' — 

"  *  Though  the  blood -hound  be  mute, 
and  the  rush  beneath  my  foot. 
And  the  warder  his  bugle  should  not 
blow, 
Yet  there  sleepeth  a  priest  in  the  cham- 
ber to  the  east. 
And  my  footstep  he  would  know.' — 

"  *  O  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth 

to  the  east. 

For  to  Dryburgh  the  way  he  has  ta'en  ; 

And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days 

do  pass, 

Forthesuulofaknightthatisslayne.* — 

"  He  tum'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he 
frown'd ; 
Then  he  laugh'd  right  scornfully — 
*  He  who  says  the  mass- rite  for  the  soul 
of  that  knight. 
May  as  well  say  mass  for  me  : 

"  *  At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when 
bad  spirits  have  power. 
In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.' — 
With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  lady 
left  alone. 
And  no  more  did  I  see." 

Then  changed,  I  trow,  was  that  bold 
Baron's  brow. 
From  the  dark  to  the  blood-red  high  ; 
"  Now,  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight 
thou  hast  seen. 
For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die  ! " — 

"His  arms  shone  full  bright,  in  the 
beacon's  red  light ; 
His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue ; 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound,  in  a  silver 
leash  bound. 
And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the 
yew." — 

"  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot- 
page. 
Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me  ! 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in 
the  mould. 
All  under  the  Eildon-tree." 
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Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord! 
For  I  lieard  her  name  his  name  ; 
And  that  lady  Ijright,  she  called  the  knight 
Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame." — 

The  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed,  I 
trow, 
From  high  blood-red  to  pale — 
"  The  grave  is  deep  and  dark — and  the 
corpse  is  stiff  and  stark — 
So  I  may  not  trust  tliy  tale. 

"Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy 
Melrose, 

And  Eiklon  slopes  to  the  plain. 
Full  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe, 

That  gay  gallant  was  slain. 

"  The  varying  light  deceived  thy  sight. 
And  the  wild  winds  drown'dthe  name ; 

For  the  Dr>burgh  bells  ring,  and  the 
white  monks  do  sing, 
For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  ! 

He  pass'd  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped 
the  tower-gate, 
And  he  mountwl  the  narrow  stair. 
To  the  bartizan-seat,  where,  with  maids 
that  on  her  wait. 
He  found  his  lady  fair. 

That  lady  sat  in  mournful  mood  ; 

Look'd  over  hill  and  vale  ; 
Over  Tweed's  fair  flood,  and  Merloun*s 
wood. 

And  all  down  Teviotdale. 

"Now    hail,     now    hail,     thou    lady 

bright !  "— 
"  Now  hail,  thou  Baron  true  ! 
What  news,  what  news,  from  Ancram 

fight? 
What    news    from    the    bold    Buc- 

cleuch  ?  "— 

"  The  Ancram  moor  is  red  with  gore. 

For  many  a  southern  fell ; 
And  Buccleuch  has  charged  us,  evermore, 

To  watch  our  beacons  well." — 

The  lady  blush'd  red.but  nothing  she  said: 
Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word  : 

Then  she  stepp'd  down  the  stair  to  her 
chamber  fair, 
And  so  did  her  moody  lord. 


In  sleep  the  lady  tnoum*d,  and  the 
Baron  toss'd  and  tum'd, 
And  oft  to  himself  he  said, — 
"  The  worms  around  him  creeps  and  hit 
bloody  grave  is  deep  .    .    . 
It  camiot  give  up  the  dead !  ** — 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin-bell, 
The  night  was  well-nigh  done. 

When  a  heavy  sleep  on  that  Baron  fell, 
On  the  eve  of  good  Sl  John. 

The  lady  looked  through  the  chamber 
fair, 
By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame ; 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  knight  stood 
there — 
Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame ! 


"  Alas  !  awav,  away ! "  she  cried, 
"  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake  I  "— 

"  Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side; 
But,  lady,  he  will  not  awake. 

"  By  Eildon-tree,  for  long  nights  three, 
In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain ; 

The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are  said 
forme. 
But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain. 

"By  the  Baron's  brand,  near  Tweed's 
fair  strand. 
Most  foully  slain,  I  fell ; 
I   And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon's 
height. 
For  a  space  is  doom'd  to  dwelL 

"At  our  trysting-place,*  for  a  certain 
space, 
I  must  wander  to  and  fro  ; 
But  I  had  n(.)t  had  power  to  come  to 
thy  bower 
Had'st  thou  not  conjured  me  sa**  — 


Love  mastered  fear — her  brow  she  crossed; 

"  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped? 
And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost?**— 

The  vision  shook  his  head  ! 

"  Who  spilleth  life,  shall  forfeit  life ; 

So  bid  thy  lord  believe  : 
That  lawless  love  is  guilt  above^ 

This  awful  sign  receive.*' 


»f 
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Mc  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam ; 

His  right  upon  her  hand  ; 
The  lady  shrunk,  and  fainting  sunk, 

VoT  it  scorch'd  like  a  fiery  brand. 

The  sable  score,  of  finders  four, 
Remain.^  on  that  board  impressed ; 

And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 
A  covering  on  her  wrist.  - 


There  is  a  nun  in  Dryburgh  bower, 

Ne*er  looks  upon  the  sun  ; 
There  is  a  monk  in  Melrose  tower, 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

That  nun,  who  ne'er  beholds  the  day, 
That  monk,  who  speaks  to  none — 

That  nun  was  SmaylWme's  Lady  gay, 
That  monk  the  bold  Baron. 


CADYOW  CASTLE. 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LADY  ANNE  HAMILTON. 

The  ruins  of  Cadyow,  or  Cadzow  Castle,  the  ancient  baronial  residence  of  the 
family  of  Hamilton,  are  situated  upon  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  river  Evan, 
about  two  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Clyde.  It  was  dismantled,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Civil  Wars,  during  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  to  whose 
cause  the  house  of  Hamilton  devoted  themselves  with  a  generous  zeal,  which  occa> 
sioned  their  temporary  obscurity,  and,  very  nearly,  their  total  ruin.  The  situation 
of  the  ruins,  emoosomed  in  wood,  darkened  by  ivy  and  creeping  shrubs,  and  over- 
hanging the  brawling  torrent,  is  romantic  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Cadyow  is  a  grove  of  immense  oaks,  the  remains  of  the  Caledonian 
Forest,  which  anciently  extended  through  the  south  of  Scotland,  from  the  eastern 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Some  of  these  trees  measure  twenty-five  feet,  and  upwards, 
in  circumference  ;  and  the  state  of  decay,  in  which  they  now  appear,  shows  that 
they  have  witnessed  the  rites  of  the  Druids.  The  whole  scenery  is  included  in  the 
magnificent  and  extensive  park  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  There  was  long  preserved 
in  this  forest  the  breed  of  the  Scottish  wild  cattle,  until  their  fierocity  occasioned 
their  being  extirpated,  about  forty  years  ago.  Their  appearance  was  beautiful,  being 
milk-white,  with  black  muzzles,  horns,  and  hoofs.  The  bulls  are  described  by 
ancient  authors  as  having  white  manes ;  but  those  of  latter  days  had  lost  that 
peculiarity,  perhaps  by  intermixture  with  the  tame  breed. 

In  detailing  the  death  of  the  Regent  Murray,  which  is  made  the  subject  of  the 
following  ballad,  it  would  be  injustice  to  my  reader  to  use  other  words  than  those 
of  Dr.  Robertson,  whose  account  of  that  memorable  event  forms  a  beautiful  piece  of 
historical  painting. 

"  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the  person  who  committed  this  barbarous 
action.  He  had  been  condemned  to  death  soon  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  as  we 
have  already  related,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  Regent's  clemency.  But  part  of  his 
estate  had  been  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  Regenrs  favourites,  who  seized  his  house, 
and  turned  out  his  wife,  naked,  in  a  cold  night,  into  the  open  fields,  where,  before 
next  morning,  she  became  furiously  mad.  This  injury  made  a  deeper  impression 
on  him  than  the  benefit  he  had  received,  and  from  that  moment  he  vowed  to  be 
revenged  of  the  Regent.  Party  rage  strengthened  and  inflamed  his  private  resent- 
ment. His  kinsmen,  the  Hamiltons,  applauded  the  enterprise.  The  maxims  of 
that  age  justified  the  most  desperate  course  he  could  take  to  obtain  vengeance.  He 
followed  the  Regent  for  some  time,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  the 
blow.  He  resolved  at  last  to  wait  till  his  enemy  should  arrive  at  Linlithgow, 
through  which  he  was  to  pass  in  his  way  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh.     He  tool^ 
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his  stand  in  a  wooden  gallery,  which  had  a  window  towards  the  street ;  spread  a 
feather-bed  on  the  floor  to  hinder  the  noise  of  his  feet  from  being  heard  ;  hung  up 
a  black  cloth  behind  him,  that  his  shadow  might  not  be  observed  from  without ; 
and,  after  all  this  preparation,  calmly  expected  the  Regent's  approach,  who  had 
lodged,  during  the  night,  in  a  house  not  far  distant  Some  indistinct  informatioo 
of  the  danger  which  tlireatened  him  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Recent,  and  he  paid 
so  much  regard  to  it,  that  he  resolved  to  return  by  the  same  gate  Uirough  whicn  he 
had  entered,  and  to  fetch  a  compass  round  the  Xovra.  But,  as  the  crowd  about  the 
gate  was  great,  and  he  himself  unacquainted  with  fear,  he  proceeded  directly  along 
the  street ;  and  the  throng  of  people  obliging  him  to  move  very  slowly,  gave  the 
assassin  time  to  take  so  true  an  aim,  that  he  shot  him,  with  a  single  bullet,  through 
the  lower  part  ol  his  belly,  and  killed  the  horse  of  a  gentleman  who  rode  on  his 
other  side.  His  followers  instantly  endeavoured  to  break  into  the  house  whence 
the  blow  had  come ;  but  they  found  the  door  strongly  barricadocd,  and,  before  it 
could  be  forced  open,  Hamilton  had  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  which  stood  ready  for 
him  at  a  back  passage,  and  was  got  far  beyond  their  reacli.  The  Regent  died  the 
same  night  of  iiis  wound." — History  of  Scotlatid^  book  V. 

Bothwellhaugh  rode  straight  to  Hamilton,  where  he  was  received  in  triumph; 
for  the  ashes  of  the  houses  in  Clydesdale,  which  had  been  burned  by  Murray*s  army, 
were  yet  smoking  ;  and  party  prejudice,  the  habits  of  the  age,  and  the  enormity  of 
the  provocation,  seemed  to  his  kinsmen  to  justify  the  deed.  After  a  short  abcxie 
at  Hamilton,  this  fierce  and  determined  man  left  Scotland  and  served  in  France, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Guise,  to  whom  he  was  doubtless  recommended 
by  having  avengetl  the  cause  of  their  niece.  Queen  Mary,  upon  her  ungrateful  brother. 
De  Thou  has  recorded,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  engage  him  to  assasnnate 
Caspar  de  Coligni,  the  famous  Admiral  of  France,  and  the  buckler  of  the  Huguenot 
But  the  character  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  mistaken.     He  was  no  mercenary 
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trader  in  blood,  and  rejccteil  the  offer  with  contempt  and  indignation.  He  bad  no 
authority,  he  said,  from  Scotland  to  commit  murders  in  France  ;  he  had  avenged 
his  own  just  quarrel,  but  he  would  neither  for  price  nor  prayer  avenge  that  of 
another  man.  —  Thuamis^  cap.  4^. 

The  R^ent's  death  happened  23d  January,  1 569.  It  is  applauded  or  stigmatized, 
by  contemporary  historians,  according  to  their  religious  or  party  prejudices.  The 
triumph  of  Blackwood  is  unbounded.  He  not  only  extols  the  pious  feat  of  Both- 
wellhaugh, "  who,"  he  observes,  **  satisfied,  with  a  single  ounce  of  lead,  him  whose 
sacrilegious  avarice  had  stripped  the  metropolitan  church  of  St  Andrews  of  its 
covering ; "  but  he  ascribes  it  to  immediate  divine  inspiration,  and  the  escape  of 
Hamilton  to  little  less  than  the  miraculous  interference  of  the  Deity. — ^Jebb,  voL  iL 
p.  263.  With  equal  injustice,  it  was,  by  others,  made  the  ground  of  a  general 
national  reflection  ;  for,  when  Mather  urged  Bemey  to  assassinate  Burleigh,  and 
quoted  the  examples  of  Poltrot  and  Bothwellhaugh,  the  other  conspirator  answered, 
"that  neyther  Poltrot  nor  Hambleton  did  attempt  their  enterpryse,  without  some 
reason  or  consideration  to  lead  them  to  it ;  as  the  one,  by  hyre,  and  promise  of 
preferment  or  rewarde ;  the  other,  upon  desperate  mind  of  revenge,  tor  a  lyttlc 
wrong  done  unto  him,  as  the  report  gocthe,  according  to  the  vyle  trayterons 
dysposysyon  of  the  hoolc  natyon  of  the  Scottes." — Murdin's  State  Papa%  voL  L 
p.  197. 


When  princely  Hamilton's  abode 
Ennoolcd  Cadyow's  Gothic  towers. 

The  song  went  round,  the  goblet  flow'd. 
And  revel  sped  tlie  laughing  hours. 


Then,  thrilling  to  the  harp's  gay  sound. 
So  sweetly  rung  each  vaulted  wall. 

And  echoed  light  the  dancer's  bound. 
As  mirth  and  music  cheered  the  halL 
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But  Cadyow*s  towers,  in  ruins  laid. 
And  vaults,  by  ivy  mantled  o'er, 

Thrill  to  the  music  of  the  shade, 
Or  echo  Evan's  hoarser  roar. 

Yet  still,  of  Cadyow's  faded  fame, 
You  bid  me  tell  a  minstrel  tale. 

And  tune  mr  harp,  of  Border  frame. 
On  the  wild  banks  of  Evandale. 

For  thou,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pride. 
From  pleasure's  lighter  scenes,  canst 
turn, 

To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside, 
And  mark  the  long-forgotten  urn. 

Then,  noble  maid  !  at  thy  command. 
Again  the  crumbled  halls  shall  rise ; 

Lo  !  as  on  Evan's  banks  we  stand. 
The  past  returns  —the  present  flies. 

Where,  with  the  rock's  wood  cover'd  side, 
Were  blended  late  the  ruins  green, 

Rise  turrets  in  fantastic  pride. 

And  feudal  banners  flaunt  between  : 

Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  course 
Was  shagg'd  with  thorn  and  tangling 
sloe. 

The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force. 
And  ramparts  frown  in  battled  row. 

*Tis  night — the  shade  of  keep  and  spire 
Obscurely  dance  on  Evan's  stream  ; 

And  on  the  wave  the  warder's  fire 
Is  chequering  the  moonlight  beam. 

Fades  slow  their  light  ;  the  east  is  gray ; 

The  weary  warder  leaves  his  tower  ; 
S  teeds  snort ;  uncoupled  stag-hounds  bay, 

And  merry  hunters  quit  the  bower. 

The  drawbridge  falls — they  hurry  out — 
Clatters  each    plank  and    swinging 
chain, 

As,  dashing  o'er,  the  jovial  rout 

Urge  the  shy  steed,  and  slack  the  rein. 

First  of  his  troop,  the  Chief  rode  on ; 

His  shouting  merry-men  throng  be- 
hind ; 
The  steed  of  princely  Hamilton 

Was  fleeter  than  the  mountain  wind. 

From  the  thick  copse  the  roebucks  bound. 
The  startled  red-deer  scuds  the  plain, 

For  the  hoarse  bugle's  warrior-sound 
Has  roused   their  mountain   haimts 
again. . 


Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 
Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have 
worn. 

What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale. 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horn? 

Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase, 
That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 

Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race. 
The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thundering 
on. 

Fierce,  on  the  hunter's  quivcr'd  band, 
He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow. 

Spurns,  with  bUiltk  hoof  and  horn,  the 
sand. 
And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow. 

Aim'd  well,  the  Chieftain's  lance  has 
flown ; 
Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies ; 
His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan — 
Sound,  merry  huntsmen  !  sound  the 
pry  set 

*Tis  noon — against  the  knotted  oak 
The  hunters  rest  the  idle  spear ; 

Curls  through  the  trees  the  slender  smoke. 
Where  yeomen  dight  the  woodland 
cheer. 

Proudly  the  Chieflain  mark'd  his  clan. 
On  greenwood  lap  all  careless  thrown, 

Yet  miss'd  his  eye  the  boldest  man 
That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

"Why  fills  not  Bothwellhaugh  his  place, 
Stiil  wont  our  weal  and  woe  to  share  ? 

Why  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  grace  ? 
Why  shares  he  not  our  hunter's  fare?" — 

Stem  Claud  replied,  with  darkening  face, 
(Clrey  Paisley's  haughty  lord  was  he,) 

"  At  merry  feast,  or  buxom  chase. 
No  more  the  warrior  wilt  thou  see. 

"  Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouselee 
Saw  Bothwellhaugh's  bright  goblets 
foam, 

Wlien  to  his  hearths,  in  social  glee. 
The  war-worn  soldier  tum'd  him  home. 

"  There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes, 
His  Margaret,  beautiful  and  mild. 

Sate  in  her  bower,  a  pallid  rose, 
And  peaceful  nursed  her  new-bom 
child. 


\ 
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'*  O  change  accursed !  past  are  those  days ; 

False  Murray's  ruthless  spoilers  came. 
And,  for  the  hearth's  domestic  blaze, 

Ascends  destruction's  volumed  flame. 

"  What  sheeted  phjintom  wanders  wild. 
Where  mountain  Eske  through  wood- 
land flows, 

Her  arms  enfold  a  shadowy  child — 
Oh  I  is  it  she,  the  pallid  rose? 

**  The  wilder'd  traveller  sees  her  glide, 
And  hears  her  feeble  voice  with  awe — 

*  Revenge, '  she  cries,  *  on  Murray's  pride ! 
And  woe  for  injured  Bothwellhaugh! ' " 

He  ceased— and  cries  of  rage  and  gnef 
Burst  mingling  from  the  kindred  band. 

And  half  arose  the  kindling  Chief, 
And  half  unsheathed  his  Arran  brand. 

But  who,  o'er  bush,  o'er  stream  and  rock, 
Rides  headlong,  with  resistless  speed, 

Whose  bloody  poniard's  frantic  stroke 
Drives  to  the  leap  his  jadvid  steed  ; 

Whose  cheek  is  pale,  whose  eyeballs 
glare, 
As  one  some  vision'd  sight  that  saw, 
Whose  hands    are    bloody,   loose  his 
hair  ?— 
*Tis  he  !  'tis  he  !  'tis  Bothwellhaugh. 

From  gory  selle,*  and  reeling  steed, 
Spnmg  the  fierce  horseman  with  a 
bound, 

And,  reeking  from  the  recent  deed. 
He  dash'd  his  carbine  on  the  ground. 

Sternly  he  spoke — "  'Tis  sweet  to  hear 
In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown, 

But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear, 
To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

"  Your  slaughter'd  quarry  proudly  tro<le, 
At  dawning  mom,  o'er  dale  and  down, 

But  prouder  base-born  Murray  rode 
Through   old   Linlithgow's  crowded 
town. 

"  From  the  wild  Border's  humbled  side, 
In  haughty  triumph  marched  he, 

W^iile  Knox  relax'd  his  bigot  pride. 
And  smiled,  the  traitorous  pomp  to  see. 

•  Sei/r — Saddle.     A  word  used  by  Spenser, 
Mbd  other  ancient  authors. 


**  But  can  stem  Power,  with  all  his  vaunt, 
Or  Pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  glare, 

The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance  daunt. 
Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair  ? 

**  With  hackbut  bent,  my  secret  stand. 
Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose, 

Andmark'd,  where,  mingling  in  his  band, 
Troop'd  Scottish  pikes  and  English 
bows. 

"  Dark  Morton,  girt  with  many  a  spear. 
Murder's  foul  minion^  led  the  van  ; 

And  clash'd  their  broadswords  in  the  rear 
The  wild  Macfarlanes'  plaided  clan. 

"  Glencaim  and  stout  Parkhead  were 
nigh. 

Obsequious  at  their  Regent's  rein. 
And  haggard  Lindesa/s  iron  eye. 

That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain. 

**'Mid  pennon'd  spears,  a  steely  grove, 
Proud  Murray's  plumage  floated  high; 

Scarce  could  his  trampling  charger  move, 
So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh. 

**From  the  raised  vizor's  shade,  "his  eye, 
Dark -rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  along, 

And  his  steel  truncheon,  waved  on  high, 
Seem'd  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 

"  But  yet  his  sadden'd  brow  confess'd 
A  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe  ; 

Some  fiend  was  whispering  in  his  breast ; 
*  Beware  of  injured  Bothwellhaugh  !  * 

"The  death -shot    parts — the    chai^r 
springs — 

Wild  rises  tumult's  startling  roar  ! 
And  Murray's  plumy  helmet  rings — 

— Rings  on  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more. 

**  What  joy  the  raptured  youth  can  feel, 
To  hear  her  love  the  loved  one  tell — 

Or  he,  who  broaches  on  his  steel 
The  wolf,  by  whom  his  infant  fell ! 

**But  dearer  to  my  injured  eye 
To  see  in  dust  proud  Murray  roll ; 

And  mine  was  ten  times  trebled  joy. 
To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  soul. 

**  My  Margaret's  spectre  glided  near; 

W  ith  pride  her  bleeding  victim  saw ; 
And  shriek 'd  in  his  death-deafen 'd  ear. 

'Remember  injured  Bothwe]lhaq|rfa ! ' 
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**  Then  speed  thee,  noble  Chatlerault  ! 

Spread  to  the  wind  th v  banner'd  tree  !* 
Each  warrior  bend  his  Clydesdale  bow ! — 

Murray  is  fall'n,  and  Scotland  free  !" 

Vaults  every  warrior  to  his  steed  ; 

Loud  bugles  join  their  wild  acclaim — 
**  Murray  is  fall'n,  and  Scotland  freed  ! 

Couch,  Arran  !  couch  thy  spear  of 
flame  ! " 

But.  see !  the  minstrel  vision  fails — 
The  glimmering  spears  are  seen  no 
more  ; 

•  An  oak,  half-sawn,  with  the  motto  ikroufck^ 
is  an  ancient  cognizance  of  the  family  of  Ha- 
milton. 


The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales. 
Or  sink  in  Evan's  lonely  roar. 

For  the  loud  bugle,  pealing  high, 
The  blackbird  whistles  down  the  vale, 

And  sunk  in  ivied  ruins  lie 

The  banner'd  towers  of  Evandale. 

For  Chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  deed, 
And  Vengeance  shouting  o'er  the  slain, 

I^  !  high-born  Beauty  rules  the  steed. 
Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  Peace  and  Pleasure  own 
The  maids  who  list  the  minstrel's  tale  ; 

Nor  e'er  a  ruder  guest  be  known 
On  the  fair  banks  of  Evandale  ! 


THE  GRAY  BROTHER. 

A  FRAGMENT.      ' 

The  imperfect  state  of  this  ballad,  which  was  written  several  years  ago,  is  not  a 
circumstance  affected  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  that  peculiar  interest,  which  is 
often  found  to  arise  from  ungratified  curiosity.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  Editor's 
intention  to  have  completed  the  tale,  if  he  had  found  himself  able  to  succeed  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  Yielding  to  the  opinion  of  persons,  whose  judgment,  if  not 
biassed  by  the  partiality  of  friendship,  is  entitled  to  deference,  he  has  preferred 
inserting  these  verses  as  a  fragment,  to  his  intention  of  entirely  suppressing  them. 

Tlie  tradition,  upon  which  the  tale  is  founded,  regards  a  house  upon  the  barony 
of  Gilmerton,  near  Lasswade,  in  Mid-Lothian.  This  building,  now  called  Gil- 
merton  Grange,  was  originally  named  Bumdale,  from  the  following  tragic  adventure. 
The  barony  of  Gilmerton  belonged,  of  yore,  to  a  gentleman  named  Heron,  who 
had  one  beautiful  daughter.  This  young  lady  was  seduced  by  the  Abbot  of  New- 
hitil'.*.  a  richly  endowed  abbey,  upon  the  banks  of  the  South  Elsk,  now  a  seat  of 
I  lie  Marquis  of  Lothian.  Heron  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  circilmstance,  and 
learned  also,  that  the  lovers  carried  on  their  guilty  intercourse  by  the  connivance  of 
the  lady's  nurse,  who  lived  at  this  house  of  Gilmerton  Grange,  or  Bumdale.  He 
formed  a  resolution  of  bloody  vengeance,  undeterred  by  the  supposed  sanctity  of  the 
clerical  character,  or  by  the  stronger  claims  of  natural  affection.  Choosing,  there- 
fore, a  dark  and  windy  night,  when  the  objects  of  his  vengeance  were  engaged  in  a 
stolen  interview,  he  set  fire  to  a  stack  of  dried  thorns,  and  other  combustibles, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  piled  against  the  house,  and  reduced  to  a  pile  of  glowing 
ashes  the  dwelling,  with  all  its  inmates. 

The  scene  with  which  the  ballad  opens,  was  suggested  by  the  following  curious 
passage,  extracted  from  the  Life  of  Alexander  Peden,  one  of  the  wandering  and 
persecuted  teachers  of  the  sect  of  Cameronians,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  and 
his  successor,  James.  This  person  was  supposed  by  his  followers,  and,  perhaps, 
really  believed  himself,  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  gifts ;  for  the  wild  scenes 
which  they  frequented,  and  the  constant  dangers  which  were  incurred  through  their 
proscription,  deepened  upon  their  minds  the  gloom  of  superstition,  so  general  in 
that  age. 
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"  Aboui  the  same  time  lie    Peden]  came  lo  Andrew  Nonnand's  honte,  in  the 

J  parish  of  Alloway,  in  Iheshire  of  Ayr,  being  tg  preach  at  niyht  in  histani.  After 
tie  came  in.  lie  iiallL-H  a  Utile,  leaniiij;  Upon  1  chair-lwck.  nith  his  face  -covered. 
when  he  lifted  up  his  head,  he  said,  'They  are  in  tltiti  house  Ihat  I  have  not  one 
word  of  sdvatiiiii  unto  :'  he  hailed  a  Utile  again,  saying,  'This  Ie  strange^  that  the 
devil  will  not  go  out,  Ihat  we  may  b^in  our  work  !'  Then  there  was  a  woman 
went  out,  ill-looked  upon  almost  alt  her  life,  and  to  her  dvinj;  hour,  for  a  wilcli, 
with  many  presumptions  of  the  same.  It  escaped  me,  in  ihe  former  passages,  what 
John  Muirhead  (whom  I  have  often  mentioned)  lold  me,  Ihat  when  he  came  from 
Ireland  to  Galloway,  he  was  at  family-womhip,  and  giving  some  notes  upon  the 
Scripture  read,  when  a  very  ill-looking  man  came,  and  sat  down  within  the  door, 
at  the  back  of  the  Aa//an,  [partition  of  the  cottage :]  immediately  he  halted  and 
said,  'There  is  some  unhappy  body  just  now  come  nlo  this  house.  I  charge  him 
lo  go  out,  and  -not  stop  my  mouth  "  This  person  went  out,  and  he  inriMVafwent 
on,]  yet  he  saw  him  nfilher  come  m  nor  go  out."— 7»i  Liji  ami  Pn^httiis  cf 
Mr.  AUxandir  Pedm,  lalt  Ministtr  ef  tkt  Gospd  at  Neui  Glmluee,  in  Galloway, 
part  iL  §  26. 

A  friendly  correspondent  remarks,  "that  the  incapacity  of  proceeding  in  the- 
performance  of  a  religious  duty,  when  a  contaminaled  person  is  present,  is  of  much 
higher  antiquity  than  the  era  of  the  Reverend  Mt.  Alennnrier  Peden."  Vidi  Hyf^ni 
Fabulai,  cap.  iG.  "Medea  Csrintho  exul,  Atkenai,  ad  j€.grum  Pandiimit  filimm 
d/vexii  in  haspitium,  tiqvt  nlipsit. 

"Po'tst  s.Krrdo!  Dk' 


The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  h^h,  high 


To  wash  men's  sins  away. 
The  Pope  he  was  saving  the  blessed  mass. 

And  the  jjeojilc  ktitcl'd  around. 
And  from  cich  m.nn's  si'ul  his  sins  did 
pass. 

As  he  kiss'd  the  holy  ground. 
And  all,  among  the  crowded  throng. 

Was  still,  both  limb  and  longue. 
While,  through  vaulted  roof,  and  aisles 

The  holy  accents  rung. 
At  Ihc  holiest  word  hequiver'd  for  fear. 

And  falter'd  m  the  sound— 
And,  when  he  would  (he  chalice  rear. 

He  dropp'd  it  to  the  ground. 
"The  breath  of  one  of  evil  deed 

Pollutes  our  sacred  day ; 
He  has  no  portion  in  our  creed, 

No  part  in  what  I  say. 


"  A  being,  whom  no  blessed  word 

To  glioilly  peace  can  bring  ; 
A  wrclcb,  at  whose  approach  abhorr'i^ 

Recoils  each  holy  ttung. 
"  Up,  up.  unhappy  !  haste,  arise  I 

My  adjuration  fcar  I 
!  charge  Ihee  not  to  stop  my  voice. 

Nor  longer  tarry  here  !" 
Amid  them  all  a  pUgrim  knccl'd. 

In  gown  of  sackcloth  gray  ; 
Far  journeying  from  his  native  lield. 

He  lirst  saw  Rome  that  day. 
For  forty  days  and  nights  so  drear, 

1  ween  he  had  not  spoke. 
And.save  with  bread  and  water  clear. 

His  fast  he  ne'er  had  broke. 
Amid  ihe  penitential  flock, 

Seem'd  none  more  bent  to  pra;; 
Bui,  when  the  Holy  Father  spokt^ 

He  rose  and  went  his  way, 
ARain  ui 
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His  iinblest  feet  his  native  seat, 
'Mid  Eske's  fair  woods,  regain; 

Thro'  woods  more  fair  no  stream  more 
sweet 
Rolls  to  the  eastern  main. 

And  lords  to  meet  the  pilgrim  came, 

And  vassals  bent  the  knee  ; 
For  all  'mid  Scotland's  chiefs  of  fame, 

Was  none  more  famed  than  he. 

And  boldly  for  his  country,  still. 

In  battle  he  had  stood, 
Ay,  even  when  on  the  banks  of  Till 

Her  noblest  pour'd  their  blood. 

Sweet  are  the  paths,  O  passing  sweet ! 

By  Eske's  fair  streams  that  run, 
O'er   airy  steep,    through    copscwood 
deep, 

Impervious  to  the  sun. 

There  the  rapt  poet's  step  may  rove. 
And  yicll  the  muse  the  day  ; 

There  Beauty,  led  by  timid  Love, 
May  shun  the  tell-tale  ray  ; 

From  that  fair  dome,  where  suit  is  paid. 

By  blast  of  bugle  free. 
To  Auchendinny's  hazel  glade, 

And  haunted  Woodhouselce. 

Who  knows  not  Melville's  beechy  grove, 

And  Roslin's  rocky  glen, 
Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  love. 

And  classic  Hawthomden  ? 

Vet  never  a  path,  from  day  to  day. 
The  pilgrim's  footsteps  range, 

Save  but  the  solitary  way 
To  Bumdale's  ruin'd  grange. 

A  woful  place  was  that,  I  ween. 

As  sorrow  could  desire ; 
For  nodding  to  the  fall  was  each  crum« 
bling  wall. 

And  the  roof  was  scathed  with  fire. 

It  fell  upon  a  summer's  eve, 
While,  on  Camethy's  head. 

The  last  faint  gleams  of  the  sun's  low 
beams 
Had  streak'd  the  grey  with  red  ; 

And  the  convent  bell  did  vespers  tell, 

Ncwbattle*s  oaks  among. 
And  mingled  with  the  solemn  koell 

Our  Ladye's  evening  song : 


The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  faint  swell, 
Came  slowly  down  the  wind. 

And  on  the  pilgrim's  ear  they  fell. 
As  his  wonted  path  he  did  find. 

Deep  sunk  in  thought,  I  ween,  he  was, 

Nor  ever  raised  his  eye. 
Until  he  came  to  that  dreary  place. 

Which  did  all  in  ruins  lie. 

He  gazed  on  the  walls,  so  scathed  with 
fire. 

With  many  a  bitter  groan — 
And  there  was  aware  of  a  Gray  Friar, 

Resting  him  on  a  stone. 

"Now,    Christ  thee  save!"  said    the 
Gray  Brother ; 

"  Some  pilgrim  thou  seemest  to  be." 
But  in  sore  amaze  did  Lord  Albert  gaze, 

Nor  answer  again  made  he. 

"  O  come  ye  from  east,  or  come  ye  from 
west. 
Or  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea  ; 
Or  come  ye  from  the  shrine  of  St  James 
the  divine. 
Or  St  John  of  Beverley  ?"— 

"  I  come  not  from  the  shrine  of  St 
James  the  divine. 
Nor  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea ; 
I  bring  but  a  curse  from  our  fiiither,  the 
Pope, 
Which  for  ever  will  cling  to  me." — 

"  Now,  wofiil  pilgrim,  say  not  so  ! 

But  kneel  thee  down  to  me. 
And  shrive  thee  so  clean  of  diy  deadly 
sin. 

That  absolved  thou  mayst  be." — 

"  And  who  art  thou,  thou  Gray  Brother, 
That  I  should  shrive  to  thee. 

When  He,  to  whom  are  given  the  keys 
of  earth  and  heaven, 
Has  no  power  to  pardon  me  ?" — 

"  O  I  am  sent  fix>m  a  distant  dime, 

Five  thousand  miles  awav, 
And  all  to  absolve  a  foul,  foul  crime, 

Done  here  *twixt  night  and  day." 

The  pilgrim  kneel'd  him  on  the  sand. 

And  thus  began  his  saye — 
When  on  his  neck  an  ice-cold  hand 

Did  that  Gray  Brother  lave. 
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THE  RESOLVE. 

IN   IMITATION  OF  AN   OLD  ENGLISH  POEM. 

[1809.] 

Published  anonymously  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  of  1808. 


My  wayward  fate  I  needs  must  plain. 

Though  bootless  be  the  theme  : 
I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again, 

Yet  all  was  but  a  dream  ; 
For,  as  her  love  was  quickly  got. 

So  it  was  quickly  gone  ; 
No  more  Til  bask  in  flame  so  hot, 

But  coldly  dwell  alone. 

Not  maid  more  bright  than  maid  was 
e'er 

My  fancy  shall  beguile, 
By  flattering  word,  or  feigned  tear, 

By  gesture,  look,  or  smile  : 
No  more  1*11  call  the  shaft  fair  shot 

Till  it  has  fairly  flown. 
Nor  scorch  me  at  a  flame  so  hot ; 

1*11  rather  freeze  alone. 

Each  ambush*d  Cupid  I'll  defy. 

In  cheek,  or  chin,  or  brow. 
And  deem  the  glance  of  woman*s  eye 

As  weak  as  woman's  vow  : 
I'll  lightly  hold  the  lady's  heart. 

That  is  but  lightly  won  ; 
I'll  steel  my  breast  to  beauty's  art, 

And  learn  to  live  alone. 


The  flaunting  torch  soon  blazes  oa^ 

The  diamond's  ray  abides  ; 
The  flame  its  glory  hurls  about, 

The  gem  its  lustre  hides : 
Such  gem  \  fondly  deem'd  was  mine^ 

And  glow*d  a  diamond  stone. 
But,  since  each  eye  may  see  It  shine^ 

I'll  darkling  dwell  alone. 

No  waking  clream  shall   tinge  my 
thought 

With  dyes  so  bright  and  vain. 
No  silken  net,  so  slightly  wrought. 

Shall  tangle  me  again  : 
No  more  I'fl  pay  so  dear  for  wit, 

I'll  live  upon  mine  bwn, 
Nor  shall  wild  passion  trouble  it, — 

I'll  rather  dwell  alone. 

And  thus  1*11  hush  my  heart  to  rest, — 

"Thy  loving  labour's  lost ; 
Thou  shalt  no  more  be  wildly  blest. 

To  be  so  strangely  crost : 
The  widow'd  turtles  mateless  die. 

The  phoenix  Is  but  one  ; 
They  seek  no  loveS — no  more  will  I — 

I'll  rather  dwell  alone." 


/. 


NORA'S  VOW. 

Air—"  Cha  teid  mis  a  ckeufidhr  ♦ 
WRITTEN   FOR  ALBYN*S  ANTHOLOGY. 
[I8l6.]t 

In  the  original  Gaelic,  the  lady  makes  protestations  that  she  will  not  go  with  the 
Red  Earl's  son,  until  the  swan  sliould  build  in  the  cliff",  and  the  eagle  in  the  lake — 
until  one  mountain  should  change  places  with  another,  and  so  forth.  It  is  but  fair 
to  add,  that  there  is  no  authority  for  supposing  that  she  altered  her  mind — except 
the  vehemence  of  her  protestation. 


I. 


Hear  what  Highland  Nora  said, 
"  The  Earlie's  son  I  will  not  wed. 
Should  all  the  race  of  nature  die. 
And  none  be  left  but  he  and  I. 


For  all  the  gold,  for  all  the  gear. 
And  all  the  lands  both  far  and  near. 
That  ever  valour  lost  or  won, 
I  would  not  wed  the  Earlie's  son.** — 


f« 


I  will  never  go  with  him.' 


t  [See  also  Mr.  Thomson's  Scottish  CoIlecdoD,  iftaa.] 


sojm. 
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"A     maiden's    vows,"    old    Galium 

spoke, 
"  Are     lightly    made,    and    lightly 

broke; 
The    heather    on     the     mountain's 

height 
Begins  to  bloom  in  purple  light ; 
The  frost-wind  soon  shall  sweep  away 
That  lustre  deep  from  glen  and  brae ; 
Yet  Nora,  ere  its  bloom  be  gone, 
May  blithely  wed  the  Earlie  s  son." — 


"  The  swan,"  she  said,  "  the  lake's  clear 

breast 
May  barter  for  the  eagle's  nest ; 


The  Awe*s  fierce  stream  may  backwar.l 

turn, 
Ben-Cruaichan  fall,  and  crush  Kilchun^ ; 
Our  kilted  clans,  when  blood  is  high, 
Before  their  foes  may  turn  and  fly  ; 
But  I,  were  all  these  marvels  done, 
Would  never  wed  the  Carlie's  son." 

4. 
Still  in  the  water-lily's  shade 
Her  wonted  nest  the  wild-swan  made  ; 
Ben-Cruaichan  stands  as  fast  as  ever. 
Still  downward  foams  the  Awe's  fierce 

river; 
To  shun  the  clash  of  foeman's  steel. 
No  Highland  brogue  has  tum'd  the  heel : 
But  Nora's  heart  is  lost  and  won, 
—She's  wedded  to  the  Earlic's  son  I 


SONG, 

FOR  THE  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE  PITT  CLUB  OF  SCOTLAND. 

[1814.] 

O,  DREAD  was  the  time^  and  more  dreadful  the  omen. 

When  the  brave  on  Marengo  lay  slaughter'd  in  vain. 
And  beholding  broad  Europe  bow'd  down  by  her  foemen, 

Pitt  closed  in  his  anguish  the  map  of  her  reign  ! 
Not  the  fate  of  broad  Europe  could  bend  his  brave  spirit 

To  take  for  his  country  the  safety  of  shame  ; 
O,  then  in  her  triumph  remember  his  merit. 

And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his  name. 

Round  the  husbandman's  head,  while  he  traces  the  furrow. 

The  mists  of  the  winter  may  mingle  with  rain, 
He  may  plough  it  with  labour,  and  sow  it  in  sorrow. 

And  sigh  while  he  fears  he  ha^  sow'd  it  in  vain  ; 
He  may  die  ere  his  children  shall  reap  in  their  gladness. 

But  the  blithe  harvest-home  shall  remember  his  claim ; 
And  their  jubilee-shout  shall  be  soflen'd  with  sadness. 

While  they  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  liis  name. 

Though  anxious  and  timeless  his  life  was  expended. 

In  toils  for  our  country  preserved  by  his  care. 
Though  he  died  ere  on«  ray  o'er  the  nations  ascended. 

To  light  the  long  darkness  of  doubt  and  despair ; 
The  storms  he  endured  in  our  Britain's  December, 

The  perils  his  wisdom  foresaw  and  o'ercame. 
In  her  glory's  rich  harvest  shall  Britain  remember. 

And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his  name. 
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Nor  forget  his  grey  head,  who,  all  dark  in  affliction, 

Is  deaLf  to  the  tale  of  our  victories  won, 
And  to  sounds  the  most  dear  to  paternal  aflfection. 

The  shout  of  his  people  applauding  his  Son  ; 
By  his  firmness  unmoved  in  success  and  disaster, 

By  his  long  reign  of  virtue,  remember  his  claim  ! 
With  our  tribute  to  Pitt  join  the  praise  of  his  Master, 

Though  a  tear  stain  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his  name. 

Yet  again  fill  the  wine-cup,  and  change  the  sad  measure. 

The  rites  of  our  grief  and  our  gratitude  paid. 
To  our  Prince,  to  our  Heroes,  devote  the  bright  treasure. 

The  wisdom  that  plann'd,  and  the  zeal  that  obe3r*d  ! 
Fill  Wellington's  cup  till  it  beam  like  his  glory, 

Forget  not  our  own  brave  Dalhousie  and  Graeme ; 
A  thousand  years  hence  hearts  shall  bound  at  their  story. 

And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  their  fame. 


PHAROS  LOQUITUR. 

**  On  the  30th  July,  1814,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Erskine,  and  Mr.  DuflT,  Co 
missioners,  along  with  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Walter  Scott,  and  the  writer,  visited  1 
Lighthouse  ;  the  Commissioners  being  then  on  one  of  their  voyages  of  lns|>ecti« 
noticed  in  the  Introduction.  They  breakfasted  in  the  Library,  when  Sir  WnJt 
i  at  the  entreaty  of  the  party,  upon  inscribing  his  name  in  the  Album,  added  th 
interesting  lines.  "—Stevenson's  Account  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,    1 824. 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 

O'er  these  wild  shelves  mv  watch  I  keep  ; 

A  ruddy  gem  of  changeful  light. 

Bound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night, 

The  seaman  bids  my  lustre  hail. 

And  scorns  to  strike  his  timorous  saO. 


MR.   KEMBLE'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS, 

ON  TAKING  LEAVE  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  STAGE. 

e  lines  first  appeared,  April  5,  1817,  in  a  weekly  sheet,  called  "The  Sale 
n,"  conducted  and  published  by  Messrs.  Ballantyne  and  Co.  at  Edinburgh. 
note  prefixed,  Mr.  James  Ballantyne  says,  "The  character  fixed  upon,  with 
y  propriety,  for  Keinble's  closing  scene,  was  Macbeth,  in  which  he  took  his 
leave  of  Scotland  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  29th  March,  181 7.  He  haA 
ircd  under  a  severe  cold  for  a  few  days  before,  but  on  this  memorable  night  the 
ical  annoyance  yielded  to  the  energy  of  his  mind. — *He  was,'  he  said,  in  the 
I- room,  immediately  before  the  curtain  rose,  'determined  to  leave  behind  him 
lost  perfect  specimen  of  his  art  which  he  had  ever  shown;'  and  his  success  was 
)lete.  At  the  moment  of  the  tyrant's  death  the  curtain  fell  by  the  universal 
mation  of  the  audience.  The  applauses  were  vehement  and  prolonged ;  they 
d — were  resumed — rose  again — were  reiterated — and  again  were  hushed.  In 
,'  minutes  the  curtain  ascended,  and  Mr.  Kemble  came  forward  in  the  dress  of 
Dcth  (the  audience  by  a  consentaneous  movement  rising  to  receive  him),  to  deliver 

irewell Mr.  Kemble  delivered  these  lines  with  exquisite  beauty,  and 

an  effect  that  was  evidenced  by  the  tears  and  sobs  of  many  of  the  audience. 
Dwn  emotions  were  very  conspicuous.  When  his  farewell  was  closed,  he  lin- 
1  long  on  the  stage,  as  if  unable  to  retire.  The  house  again  stood  up,  and 
red  him  with  the  waving  of  hats  and  long  shouts  of  applause.  At  length,  he 
ly  retired,  and,  in  so  far  as  regards  Scotland,  the  curtain  dropped  upon  his' 
^sional  life  for  ever." 

As  the  worn  war-horse,  at  the  trumpet's  sound, 
Erects  his  mane,  and  neighs,  and  paws  the  ground — 
Disdains  the  ease  his  generous  lord  assigns, 
And  longs  to  rush  on  the  embattled  lines, 
So  I,  your  plaudits  ringing  on  mine  ear, 
Can  scarce  sustain  to  think  our  parting  near  ; 
To  think  my  scenic  hour  for  ever  past. 
And  that  those  valued  plaudits  are  my  last 
Why  should  we  part,  while  still  some  powers  remain. 
That  in  your  service  strive  not  yet  in  vain  ? 
Cannot  high  zeal  the  strength  of  youth  supply, 
And  sense  of  duty  fire  the  fading  eye  ; 
And  all  the  wrongs  of  age  remain  subdued 
Beneath  the  burning  glow  of  gratitude? 
•     Ah,  no  !  the  taper,  wearing  to  its  close, 
Oft  for  a  space  in  fitful  lustre  glows  ; 
But  all  too  soon  the  transient  gleam  is  past, 
It  cannot  be  renew'd,  and  will  not  last ; 
Even  duty,  zeal,  and  gratitude  can  wage 
But  short-lived  conflict  with  the  frosts  of  age. 
Yes  !  It  were  poor,  remembering  what  I  wa«. 
To  live  a  pensioner  on  your  applause. 
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To  drain  the  dregs  of  your  endurance  dry, 

And  take,  as  alms,  the  praise  I  once  could  buy ; 

Till  every  sneering  youtii- around  inquires, 

"  Is  this  the  man  who  once  could  please  our  sires  ? 

And  scorn  assumes  compassion's  doubtful  mien, 

To  warn  me  off  from  the  encumbered  scene. 

This  must  not  be ; — and  higher  duties  crave 

Some  space  between  the  theatre  and  the  grave, 

That,  like  the  Roman  in  the  Capitol, 

I  may  adjust  my  mantle  ere  I  fall  : 

My  life's  brief  act  in  public  service  flown. 

The  last,  the  closing  scene,  must  be  my  own. 

Here,  then,  adieu !  while  yet  some  well-graced  parts 
May  fix  an  ancient  favourite  in  your  hearts, 
Not  quite  to  be  forgotten,  even  when 
You  look  on  better  actors,  younger  men  : 
And  if  your  bosoms  own  this  kindly  debt 
Of  old  remembrance,  how  shall  mine  forget — 
O,  how  forget  ! — how  oft  I  hither  came 
In  anxious  hope,  how  oft  retum'd  with  fame  ! 
If  ow  oft  around  your  circle  this  weak  hand 
Has  waved  immortal  Shakspeare's  magic  wand, 
Till  the  full  burst  of  inspiration  came. 
And  I  have  felt,  and  you  have  fann'd  the  flame  I 
By  mem'ry  treasured,  while  her  reign  endures, 
Those  hours  must  live — and  all  their  charms  are  yours. 

O  favoured  Land  !  renown'd  for  arts  and  arms, 
For  manly  talent,  and  for  female  charms. 
Could  this  full  bosom  prompt  the  sinking  line. 
What  fervent  benedictions  now  were  thine  ! 
But  my  last  part  is  play'd,  my  knell  is  rung, 
When  e'en  your  praise  falls  faltering  from  my  tongue ; 
And  all  that  you  can  hear,  or  I  can  tell. 
Is — Friends  and  Patrons,  hail,  and  fare  YOU  W£LU     . 


SONGS   FROM  THE  NOVELS. 

From  Wavfrley. 

[1814.] 
ST.  SWITHIN'S  CHAIR. 

On  Hallow-Mass  Eve,  ere  you  boune  ye  to  rest. 
Ever  beware  that  your  couch  be  bless'd  ; 
Sign  it  with  cross,  and  sain  it  with  bead. 
Sing  the  Ave,  and  §ay  the  Creed. 

For  on  Hallow- Mass  Eve  the  Night-Hag  will  ride, 
And  all  her  nine-fold  sweeping  on  by  her  side, 
Whether  the  wind  sing  lowly  or  loud. 
Sailing  through  moonshine  or  swathM  in  the  cloud. 

The  Lady  she  sate  in  St.  Swithin's  Chair, 
The  dew  of  the  night  has  damp'd  her  hair : 
Her  cheek  was  pale— but  resolved  and  high 
Was  the  word  of  her  lip  and  the  glance  of  her  eye. 

She  muttered  the  spell  of  Swithin  bold. 
When  his  naked  foot  traced  the  midnight  wold, 
W^hen  he  stopp'd  the  Hag  as  she  rode  the  night, 
And  bade  her  descend,  and  her  promise  plighL 

He  that  dare  sit  on  St  Swithin*s  Chah", 
When  the  Night-Hag  wings  the  troubled  air, 
Questions  three,  when  he  speaks  the  spell. 
He  may  ask,  and  she  must  tell. 

The  Baron  has  been  with  King  Robert  his  li^;e, 
These  three  long  years  in  battle  arid  siege ; 
News  are  there  none  of  his  weal  or  his  woe. 
And  fain  the  Lady  his  fate  would  know. 

She  shudders  and  stops  as  the  charm  she  speaks ; — 
Is  it  the  moody  owl  that  shrieks  ? 
Or  is  that  sound,  betwixt  laughter  and  scream. 
The  voice  of  the  Demon  who  haunts  the  stream  ? 

The  moan  of  the  wind  sunk  silent  and  low, 
And  the  roaring  torrent  had  ceased  to  flow ; 
The  calm  was  more  dreadful  than  raging  storm, 

When  the  cold  grey  mist  brought  the  ghastly  fprm ! 

•  •  •  « 

FLORA  MACIVOR'S   SONG. 

There  is  mist  on  the  mountain,  and  night  on  the  vale^ 
But  more  dark  is  the  sleep  of  the  sons  of  the  Gael. 
A  stranger  commanded — it  sunk  on  the  land. 
It  has  frozen  each  heart,  and  benomVd  every  hand ) 
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The  dirk  and  the  target  lie  sordid  with  dust, 
The  bloodless  claymore  is  but  redden'd  with  rust ; 
On  the  hill  or  the  glen  if  a  gun  should  appear, 
It  is  only  to  war  with  the  heath-cock  or  deer. 

The  deeds  of  our  sires  if  our  bards  should  rehearse. 
Let  a  blush  or  a  blow  be  the  meed  of  their  verse ! 
Be  mute  every  string,  and  be  hush'd  ever)'  tone, 
That  shall  bid  us  remember  the  fame  that  is  flown. 

But  the  dark  hours  of  night  and  of  slumber  are  past, 
The  mom  on  our  mountains  is  dawning  at  last ; 
Glenaladale's  peaks  are  illumed  with  the  rays, 
And  the  streams  of  Glcnhnnan  leap  bright  in  the  blaze. 

O  high-minded  Moray  ! — the  exiled  —the  dear! — 
In  the  blush  of  the  dawning  the  Standard  uprear ! 
Wide,  wide  on  the  winds  of  the  north  let  it  fly, 
Like  the  sun's  latest  flash  when  the  tempest  is  nigh ! 

Ye  sons  of  the  strong,  when  that  dawning  shall  break, 
Nci  I  t'i*  Ii  irn  uft'ie  acjed  rcniiiid  voii  to  wake? 
Tii.it  d.^.wn  never  heam'd  o:\  your  forofath-Ms'  eyo, 
l3ut  it  rousjd  each  lii^h  chieftain  to  vanquish  or  di^. 

O  sprung;  from  the  Kings  who  in  Islay  kept  state, 
Proud  chiefs  of  Clan-Ranald,  (ilengary,  and  Slcat ! 
Combine  like  three  streams  from  one  mountain  of  snow, 
And  resistless  in  union  rush  down  on  the  foe. 

Trie  son  of  Sir  Evan,  undaunted  Lochiel, 
Place  thy  targe  on  thy  shoulder  and  burnish  thy  steel ! 
Rou.i;h  Kei)poch,  give  breath  to  thy  bugle's  bold  swell, 
Till  far  Coryarrick  resound  to  the  knell ! 

Stern  son  of  Lord  Kenneth,  high  chief  of  Kintail, 
Let  tlic  stag  in  thy  standard  bound  wild  in  the  gale ! 
May  tlie  race  of  Clan-Gillian,  the  fearless  and  free, 
Remember  Glenlivat,  Harlaw,  and  Dundee  I 

Let  the  clan  of  grey  Fingon,  whose  offspring  has  given 
Such  heroes  to  earth,  and  such  martyrs  to  heaven, 
Unite  with  the  race  of  renown'd  Rorri  More, 
To  launch  the  long  galley,  and  stretch  to  the  oar  ! 

How  Mac-Shimei  will  joy  when  their  chief  shall  display 
The  yew-crested  bonnet  o'er  tresses  of  grey ! 
How  the  race  of  wrongM  Alpine  and  murderM  Glcncoe 
Shall  shout  for  revenge  when  they  pour  on  the  foe  ! 

Ye  sons  of  brown  Dermid,  who  slew  the  wild  boar, 
Resume  the  pure  faith  of  the  tjreat  Callum-More  ! 
Mac-Niel  of  the  Islands,  and^oy  of  the  Lake, 
For  honour,  for  fireedom,  for  vengeance  awake ! 
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Awake  on  your  hills,  on  your  islands  awake, 
Brave  sons  of  the  mountain,  the  frith,  and  the  lake ! 
'Tis  the  bugle— but  not  for  the  chase  is  the  call ; 
Tis  the  pibroch's  shrill  summons — but  not  to  the  hall. 

'Tis  the  summons  of  heroes  for  conquest  or  death. 
When  the  banners  are  blazing  on  mountain  and  heath  ; 
They  call  to  the  dirk,  the  claymore,  and  the  targe, 
To  the  march  and  the  muster,  the  line  ^^d  the  charge. 

Be  the  brand  of  each  chieftain  like  Fin's  in  his  ire ! 
May  the  blood  through  his  veins  flow  like  currents  of  fire! 
Burst  the  base  foreign  yoke  as  your  sires  did  of  yore ! 
Or  die,  like  your  sires,  and  endure  it  no  more  ! 


From  Guy  Mannering, 

[1815.] 
TWIST  YE,  TWINE  YE. 

Twist  yc,  twine  ye  I  even  so, 
Miiii^le  shades  of  joy  and  woe, 
Hope,  nnd  four,  and  peace,  and  strife, 
III  the  thread  of  human  life. 

While  llie  mystic  twist  is  spinning, 
And  the  infant's  life  beginning. 
Dimly  seen  through  twilight  bending, 
Lo,  what  varied  shapes  attending  ! 

l\\s--.ions  wild,  and  follies  vain, 
rieasures  soon  exchanged  for  pain  ; 
Doubt,  and  jealousy,  and  fear, 
In  the  magic  dance  appear. 

Xow  they  wax,  and  now  they  dwindle, 
Whirling  with  the  whirlini:  -pindlc. 
Twist  ye,  twine  ye  I  even  so. 
Mingle  human  bliss  and  woe. 

From  the  Heart  of  Alidlothian, 
[1818.] 

PROUD  MAISIE. 

Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood, 

Walking  so  early  ; 
Sweet  Robin  sits  on  the  bush, 

Singing  so  rarely. 

"  Tell  me,  thou  bonny  bird. 
When  shall  I  marry  me  ?  " — 

*'  When  six  braw  gentlemen 
Kirkward  shall  carry  ye." 


(( 


(( 


"  Who  makes  the  bridal  bed, 
Biruie,  say  truly  ?  " — 
The  grey-headed  sexton 
That  delves  the  grave  duly. 

The  glow-worm  o'er  grave  and  stone 
Shall  light  thee  steady. 
The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing, 
'Welcome,  proud  lady.' " 

From  the  Bride  0/  Latnmermoor, 

[1819.] 

LUCY  ASHTON'S  SONG. 

Look  not  thou  on  beauty's  charming. — 
Sit  thou  still  when  kings  are  armnig, — 
Taste  not  when  the  wine-cup  glistens, — 
Speak  not  when  the  people  listens,  — 
Stop  thine  ear  against  the  singer, — 
From  the  red  gold  keep  thy  finger, — 
Vacant  heart,  and  hand,  and  eye. 
Easy  live  and  quiet  die. 

From  the  Legend  0/  Montrose. 

ANCIENT  GAELIC  MELODY. 

I. 
Birds  of  omen  dark  and  foul. 
Night-crow,  raven,  bat,  and  owl, 
Leave  the  sick  m.in  to  his  dream — 
All  night  long  he  lieard  you  scream. 
Haste  to  cave  and  ruin'd  tower. 
Ivy  tod,  or  dinglcd -bower, 
There  to  wink  and  mop,  for,  hark  1 
In  the  mid  air  sings  the  lark. 

2. 

Hie  to  moorish  gills  and  rocks, 
Prowling  wolf  and  wily  fox, — 


\ 
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Hie  ye  fast,  nor  turn  your  view, 
Though  the  lamb  bleats  to  the  ewe. 
Couch  your  trains,  and  speed  your  flight, 
Safety  parts  with  parting  night ; 
And  on  distant  echo  borne, 
Comes  the  hunters  early  horn. 


The  moon^s  wan  crescent  scarcely  gleams. 
Ghost-like  she  fades  in  morning  beams  ; 
Hie  hence,  each  peevish  imp  and  fay 
That  scare  the  pilgrim  on  his  way. — 
Quench,  kelpy  !  quench,  in  bog  and  fen, 
Thy  torch,  that  cheats  benighted  men ; 
Thy  dance  is  o'er,  thy  reign  is  done. 
For  Benyieglo  hath  seen  the  sun. 

4- 

Wild  thoughts,  that,  sinful,  dark,  and 

deep. 
Overpower  the  passive  mind  in  sleep. 
Pass  from  the  slumberer's  soul  away. 
Like  night-mists  from  the  brow  of  day  : 
Foul  hag,  whose  blasted  visage  grim 
Smothers  the  pulse,  unnerves  the  limb. 
Spur  thy  dark  palfrey,  and  begonQ ! 
Thou  darest  not  face  the  godlike  sun. 

THE  ORPHAN  MAID. 

November's  hail-cloud  drifts  away, 

November's  sun-beam  wan 
I^oks  coldly  on  the  castle  grey. 

When  forth  comes  Ladv  Anne. 

The  orphan  by  the  oak  was  set, 
Her  arms,  her  feet,  were  bare ; 


The  hail-drops  had  not  melted  jet. 
Amid  her  raven  hair. 

"  And,  dame,"  she  said,  "  by  aU  the  tio 
That  child  and  mother  know. 

Aid  one  who  never  knew  these  joys, — 
Relieve  an  orphan's  woe." 

The  lady  said,  "  An  orphan's  state 

Is  hard  and  sad  to  bear  ; 
Yet  worse  the  widow'd  mother's  fate. 

Who  mourns  both  lord  and  heir. 


I 


"  Twelve  times  the  rolling  year  has  sped, 
Since,  while  from  vengeance  wild 

Of  fierce  Strathallan's  chief  I  fled, 
Forth's  eddies  whelm'd  my  child." — 

''Twelve  times  the  year  its  coarse  has 
borne," 

The  wandering  maid  replied  ; 
"  Since  fishers  on  Saint  Bridget's  mon 

Drew  nets  on  Campsie  side. 

"  Saint  Bridget  sent  no  scaly  spoil ; 

An  infant,  well-nigh  dead. 
They  saved,  and  rear'd  in  want  and  toil. 

To  beg  from  you  her  bread," 

That  orphan  maid  the  lady  kiss'd,^ 
"  My  husband's  looks  you  bear ; 

Saint  Bridget  and  her  mom  be  bless'd ! 
You  are  his  widow's  heir." 

They\'e  robed  that  maid,  so  poor  and 
pale, 

In  silk  and  sandals  rare ; 
And  pearls,  for  drops  of  frozen  haQ, 

Are  glistening  in  her  hair. 


From  Ivanhoe. 
THE   BAREFOOTED   FRIAR, 

I. 

I'll  give  thee,  good  fellow,  a  twelvemonth  or  twain, 
To  search  Europe  through  from  Byzantium  to  Spain  ; 
But  ne'er  shall  you  find,  should  you  search  till  you  tire, 
So  happy  a  man  as  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

2. 
Your  knight  for  his  lady  pricks  forth  in  career, 
And  is  brought  home  at  even-song  prick'd  through  with  a  spear; 
I  confess  him  in  haste — for  his  lady  desires 
No  comfort  on  earth  save  the  Barefooted  Friar's. 
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Your  monarch  ! — Pshaw  !  many  a  Prince  has  been  known 

To  barter  his  robes  for  onr  cowl  and  our  gown  ; 

But  whith  of  us  e'er  felt  the  idle  desire 

To  exchange  for  a  crown  the  grey  hood  of  a  Friar  ? 


The  Friar  has  walk'd  out,  and  where'er  he  has  gone, 
The  land  and  its  fatness  is  marked  for  his  own  ; 
He  can  roam  where  he  lists,  he  can  stop  where  he  tires, 
For  every  man's  house  is  the  Barefooted  Friar's. 

5. 
He's  expected  at  noon,  and  no  wight,  till  he  comes, 
May  profane  the  great  chair,  or  the  porridge  of  plums  ; 
For  the  best  of  the  cheer,  and  the  seat  by  the  fire, 
Is  the  undenied  right  of  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

6. 

He's  expected  at  night,  and  the  pasty's  made  hot. 
They  broach  the  brown  ale,  and  they  fill  the  black  pot ; 
And  the  good-wife  would  wish  the  good-man  in  the  mire. 
Ere  he  lack'd  a  soft  pillow,  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

7. 

Long  flourish  the  sandal,  the  cord,  and  the  cope. 
The  dread  of  the  devil  and  trust  of  the  Pope  ! 
For  to  gather  life's  roses,  unscathed  by  the  briar. 
Is  granted  alone  to  the  Barefooted  Friar. 


REBFXCA'S   HYMX. 

KN  Israel,  of  the  I^ord  beloved, 
Lit  from  the  land  of  bondage  came, 
fathers'  God  before  her  moved, 
a  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flame, 
lay,  along  the  astonish'd  lands 
le  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow  ; 
light,  Arabia's  crimson'd  sands 
itum'd  the  fiery  column's  glow. 

e  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 
ikI  trump  and  timbrel  answer'd  keen, 
Zion's  daughters  pour'd  their  lavs, 
ith  priest's  and  warrior's  voice  be- 
tween, 
portents  now  our  foes  amaze, 
jrsaken  Israel  wanders  lone  : 
fathers  would  not  know  Thy  ways, 
nd  Thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 


But  present  still,  though  now  unseen ! 

When  brightly  shines  the  prosperous 
day. 
Be  thoughts  of  Thee  a  cloudy  screen 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 
And  oh,  when  stoops  on  Judah's  path 

In  shade  and  storm  the  frequent  night. 
Be  Thou,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light ! 

Our  harps  we  left  by  Babel's  streams. 

The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  scorn; 
No  censer  round  our  altar  beams. 

And   mute  are  timbrel,    harp*   and 
horn. 
But  Thou  hast  said.  The  blood  of  goat. 

The  flesh  of  rams  I  will  not  prize ; 
A  contrite  heart,  a  humble  thought. 

Are  mine  accepted  sacrifice. 


A 
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FUNERAL  HYMN. 

Dust  unto  dust. 
To  this  all  must ; 

The  tenant  hath  resigned 
The  faded  form 
To  waste  and  worm — 

Corruption  claims  her  kind. 

Through  paths  unknown 
Thy  soui  nath  flown, 


To  seek  the  realms  of  woe, 
Where  fiery  pain 
Shall  purge  the  stain 

Of  actions  done  below. 

In  that  sad  place, 
By  Mary's  grace. 

Brief  may  thy  dweUing  be 
Till  pravers  and  alms. 
And  holy  psalms. 

Shall  set  the  captive  free. 


From  the  Monastery, 
[1820.] 

ON  TWEED   RIVER. 

I. 
Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright, 
Both  current  and  ripple  are  dancing  in  light. 
We  have  roused  the  night  raven,  I  heard  him  croak. 
As  we  plashed  along  beneath  the  oak 
That  flings  its  broad  branches  so  far  and  so  wide. 
Their  shadows  are  dancing  in  midst  of  the  tide. 
"  Who  wakens  my  nestlings  ?  "  the  raven  he  said, 
"  My  beak  shall  ere  mom  in  his  blood  be  red  ! 
For  a  blue  swollen  corpse  is  a  dainty  meal, 
And  I'll  have  my  share  with  the  pike  and  the  eeL" 

2. 

Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright, 

There  s  a  golden  gleam  on  the  distant  height : 

There's  a  silver  shower  on  the  alders  dank, 

And  the  drooping  willows  that  wave  on  the  bank. 

I  see  the  Abbey,  both  turret  and  tower. 

It  is  all  astir  for  the  vesper  hour ; 

The  monks  for  the  chapel  are  leaving  each  cell, 

But  Where's  Father  Philip  should  toll  the  bell  ? 

3- 
Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright. 

Downward  we  drift  through  shadow  and  light. 

Under  yon  rock  the  eddies  sleep, 

Calm  and  silent,  dark  and  deep. 

The  Kelpy  has  risen  from  the  fathomless  pool. 

He  has  lighted  his  candle  of  death  and  ofdool : 

Look,  Father,  look,  and  you'll  laugh  to  see 

How  he  gapes  and  glares  with  his  eyes  on  thee  ! 

4- 
Good  luck  to  your  fishing,  whom  watch  ye  to-night ! 

A  man  of  mean  or  a  man  of  might  ? 

Is  it  layman  or  priest  that  must  float  in  your  cove, 

Or  lover  who  crosses  to  visit  his  love  ? 
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Hark  !  heard  ye  the  Kelpy  reply  as  we  pass'd, — 

"  God's  blessing  on  the  warder,  he  lock'd  the  bridge  fast ! 

All  that  come  to  my  cove  are  sunk. 

Priest  or  layman,  lover  or  monk." 

Landed — landed  !  the  black  book  hath  won, 
Else  had  you  seen  Berwick  with  morning  sun  ! 
Sain  ye,  and  save  ye,  and  blithe  mot  ye  be, 
For  seldom  they  land  that  go  swimming  with  me. 


TO  THE   SUB-PRIOR. 

Good  evening.  Sir  Priest,  and  so  late  as  you  ride. 
With  your  mule  so  fair,  and  your  mantle  so  wide  ; 
But  ride  you  through  valley,  or  ride  you  o'er  hill, 
There  is  one  that  has  warrant  to  wait  on  you  still. 

Back,  back, 

The  volume  black  ! 
I  have  a  warrant  to  carry  it  back. 

"What,  ho  !  Sub-Prior,  and  came  you  but  here 

To  conjure  a  book  from  a  dead  woman's  bier  ? 

Sain  you,  and  save  you,  be  wary  and  wise, 

Ride  back  with  the  book,  or  you'll  pay  for  your  prize. 

Back,  back, 

There's  death  in  the  track  ! 
In  the  name  of  my  master,  I  bid  thee  bear  back. 

That  which  is  neither  ill  nor  well. 

That  which  belongs  not  to  heaven  nor  to  hell, 

A  wreath  of  the  mist,  a  bubble  of  the  stream, 

'Twixt  a  waking  thought  and  a  sleeping  dream ; 

A  form  that  men  spy  I 

With  the  half-shut  eye  ; 

In  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  am  L  j 

Vainly,  Sir  Prior,  wouldst  thou  bar  me  my  right !  * 

Like  the  star  when  it  shoots,  I  can  dart  through  the  night ; 
I  can  dance  on  the  torrent,  and  ride  on  the  air, 
And  travel  the  world  with  the  bonny  night-mare. 

Again,  again, 

At  the  crook  of  the  glen, 
WTiere  bickers  the  bumie,  I'll  meet  thee  again.  ' 

Men  of  good  are  bold  as  sackless, 
Men  of  rude  arc  wild  and  reckless. 

Lie  thou  still 

In  the  nook  of  the  hill. 
For  those  be  before  thee  that  wish  thee  ill 
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BORDER  BALLAD. 

I. 

March,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale, 

Why  the  deil  dinna  ye  inarch  forward  in  order  ? 
March,  march,  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale, 

All  the  Blue  Bonnets  are  bound  for  the  Border. 
Many  a  banner  spread. 
Flutters  above  your  head. 
Many  a  crest  that  is  famous  in  story. 
Mount  and  make  ready  then. 
Sons  of  the  mountain  glen, 
Fight  for  the  Queen  and  our  old  Scottish  glory. 

2. 

Come  from  the  hills  where  your  hirsels  are  grazing. 

Come  from  the  glen  of  the  buck  and  the  roc ; 
Come  to  the  crag  where  the  beacon  is  blazing, 
Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  the  bow. 
Trumpets  are  sounding. 
War-steeds  are  bounding. 
Stand  to  your  arms,  and  march  in  good  order, 
England  shall  many  a  day 
Tell  of  the  bloody  fray. 
When  the  Blue  Bonnets  came  over  the  Border. 


L 


From  the  Pirate, 
[1821.] 

CLAUD  HALCRO'S  SONG; 

Farewell  to  Northmaven, 

Grey  Hillswicke,  farewell ! 
To  the  calms  of  thy  haven. 

The  storms  on  thy  fell — 
To  each  breeze  that  can  vary 

The  mood  of  thy  main, 
And  to  thee,  bonny  Mary  ! 

We  meet  not  again  ! 

Farewell  the  wild  ferry. 

Which  Hacon  could  brave. 
When  the  peaks  of  the  Skerry 

Were  white  in  the  wave. 
There's  a  maid  may  look  over 

These  wild  waves  in  vain, — 
For  the  skiff  of  her  lover — 

He  comes  not  again  ! 

The  vows  thou  hast  broke. 

On  the  wild  currents  fling  them ; 

On  the  quicksand  and  rock 
Let  the  mennaidens  sing  them  : 


New  sweetness  theyUl  give  her 

Bewildering  strain  ; 
But  there's  one  who  will  never 

Believe  them  again. 

O  were  there  an  island. 

Though  ever  so  wild. 
Where  woman  could  smile,  and 

No  man  be  beguiled — 
Too  tempting  a  snare 

To  poor  mortals  were  given; 
And  the  hope  would  fix  there. 

That  should  anchor  in  heaven. 

SONG   OF 
HAROLD    HARFAGER. 

The  sun  is  rising  dimly  red. 
The  wind  is  wailing  low  and  dread  ; 
From  his  cliff  the  eagle  sallies. 
Leaves  the  wolf  his  darksome  valleys 
In  the  mist  the  ravens  hover. 
Peep  the  wild  dogs  from  the  cover. 
Screaming,  croaking,  baying,  yelling 
Each  in  his  wild  accents  telling, 
"  Soon  we  feast  on  dead  and  dying, 
Fair-hair'd  Harold's  flag  is  flying.^* 


SONGS  FROM  THE  NOVELS, 


4^3 


a  crest  on  the  air  is  streaming, 

a  helmet  darkly  gleaming, 

an  arm  the  axe  uprears, 

'd  to  hew  the  wood  of  spears. 

ong  the  crowded  ranks 

s  neigh  and  armour  clanks  ; 

;  are  shouting,  clarions  ringing, 

:r  still  the  bard  is  singing, 

lier  footmen,  gather  horsemen^ 

2  field,  ye  valiant  Norsemen  ! 

t  ye  not  for  food  or  slumber, 
not  vantage,  count  not  number : 
capers,  forward  still, 
the  crop  on  vale  or  hill, 
or  scatter'd,  stiff  or  lithe, 
11  down  before  the  scythe. 


Forward  with  your  sickles  bright. 
Reap  the  harvest  of  the  fight. — 
Onward  footmen,  onward  hoi-semen. 
To  the  charge,  ye  gallant  Norsemen ! 

"Fatal  Choosers  of  the  Slaughter, 
O'er  you  hovers  Odin's  daughter ; 
Hdar  the  choice  she  spreads  before  ye, — 
Victory,  and  wealth,  and  glory ; 
Or  old  Valhalla's  roaring  hail. 
Her  ever-circling  mead  and  al^ 
Where  for  eternity  unite 
The  joys  of  wassail  and  of  fight. 
Headlong  forward,  foot  and  horsemen. 
Charge  and  fight,  and  die  like  Norse- 
men ! " 


I 


SONG  OF  THE  ZETLAND  FISHERMAN. 


Farewell,  merry  maidens,  to  song,  and  to  laugh. 
For  the  brave  lads  of  Wcstra  are  bound  to  the  Haaf ; 
And  we  must  have  labour,  and  hunger,  and  pain. 
Ere  we  dance  with  the  maids  of  Dunrossness  again. 

For  now,  in  our  trim  boats  of  Noroway  deal. 

We  must  dance  on  the  waves,  with  the  porpoise  and  seal ; 

The  breeze  it  shall  pipe,  so  it  pipe  not  too  high. 

And  the  gull  be  our  songstress  whene'er  she  flits  by. 

Sing  on,  my  brave  bird,  while  we  follow,  like  thee. 
By  bank,  shoal,  and  quicksand,  the  swarms  of  tl.e  sea  ; 
And  when  twenty-score  fishes  are  straining  our  line, 
Sing  louder,  brave  bird,  for  their  spoils  shall  be  thine. 

We'll  sing  while  we  bait,  and  we'll  sing  while  wc  haul, 
For  the  deeps  of  the  Haaf  have  enough  for  us  all : 
There  is  torsk  for  the  gentle,  and  skate  for  the  carle. 
And  there's  wealth  for  bold  Magnus,  the  son  of  the  earL 

Huzza  !  my  brave  comrades,  give  way  for  the  Haaf, 
We  shall  sooner  come  back  to  the  dance  and  the  laugh  ; 
For  light  without  mirth  is  a  lamp  without  oil ; 
Then,  mirth  and  long  life  to  the  hold  Magnus  Troil ! 


\ 
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SONGS  FROM  THE  NOVELS. 


CLEVELAND'S  SONGS. 


I. 

Love  wakes  and  weeps 

While  Beauty  sleeps  ! 
O  for  Music's  softest  numbers, 

To  prompt  a  theme 

For  Beauty's  dream. 
Soft  as  the  pillow  of  her  slumbers ! 

2. 

Through  groves  of  palm 

Sigh  gales  of  balm, 
Fire-flies  on  the  air  are  wheeling  ; 

While  through  the  gloom 

Comes  soft  perfume. 
The  distant  beds  of  flowers  revealing. 

3- 

O  wake  and  live  ! 

No  dream  can  give 
A  shadow'd  bliss,  the  real  excelling ; 

No  longer  sleep, 

From  lattice  peep, 
And  list  the  tale  that  Love  is  telling. 


Farewell !  Farewell !  the  voia 
hear. 

Has  left  its  last  soft  tone  with  ) 
Its  next  must  join  the  seaward  ch< 

And  shout  among  the  shouting 

The  accents  which  I  scarce  could 
Beneath  your  frown's  conti 
check, 

Must  give  the  word,  above  the  stc 
To  cut  the  mast,  and  clear  the  \ 


The  timid  eye  I  dared  not  raise,— 
The  hand,  that  shook  when  p 
to  thine. 

Must  point  the  guns  upon  the  cha 
Must  bid  the  deadly  cutlass  shi 

To  all  I  love,  or  hope,  or  fear, — 
Honour,  or  own,  a  long  adieu  ! 

To  all  that  life  has  soft  and  dear. 
Farewell !  save  memory  of  you 


From  Qitentin  Dunvard. 

[1823.] 

COUNTY  GUY. 


Ah  I  County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh. 

The  sun  has  left  the  lea. 
The  orange  flower  perfumes  the  bower, 

The  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 
The  lark,  his  lay  who  trill'd  all  day, 

Sits  hush'd  his  partner  nigh ; 
Breeze,  bird,  and  flower  confess  the  hour, 

But  where  is  County  Guy  ? 


The  village  maid  steals  through  the  s 

Her  shepherd's  suit  to  hear  ; 
To  beauty  shy,  by  lattice  high, 

Sings  high-bom  Cavalier. 
The  star  of  Love,  all  stars  abov^, 

Now  reigns  o'er  earth  and  sky  ; 
And  high  and  low  the  influence  kr 

But  where  is  County  Guy? 


sojsras  from  the  novels. 
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From  ike  Betrothed, 

[1825.] 
SOLDIER,  WAKE. 


I. 


I,  wake— the  day  is  peeping, 
ne'er  was  won  in  sleeping, 
hen  the  sunbeams  still 
eflecled  on  the  hill : 
n  they  are  glinted  back 
;e  and  armour,  spear  and  jack, 
•y  promise  future  story 
page  of  deathless  glory. 
that  are  the  foeman's  terror, 
the  morning's  mirror, 

2. 

1  up — the  morning  beam 
ll'd  the  rustic  to  his  team, 
ird  the  falc'ner  to  the  lake, 
ll'd  the  huntsman  to  the  brake ; 


The  early  student  ponders  o*cr 
His  dusty  tomes  ot  ancient  lore. 
Soldier,  wake — thy  harvest,  fame  ; 
Thy  study,  conquest ;  war,  thy  game.  • 
Shield,  that  would  be  foeman's  terror, 
Still  should  gleam  tlie  morning's  minror. 

3. 

Poor  hire  repays  the  rustic's  pain ; 
More  paltry  stUl  the  sportsman's  gain ; 
Vainest  of  all,  the  student's  theme 
Ends  in  some  metaphysic  dream : 
Yet  each  is  up,  ana  each  has  toil'd 
Since  first  the  peep  of  dawn  has  smiled , 
And  each  is  eagerer  in  his  aim 
Than  he  who  barters  life  for  fame. 
Up,  up,  and  arm  thee,  son  of  terror ! 
Be  thy  bright  shield  the  morning's  mirror. 


THE  TRUTH  OF  WOMAN. 


I. 


's  faith,  and  woman's  trust — 
le  characters  in  dust ; 
hem  on  the  running  stream, 
sm  on  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
h  evanescent  letter 
:  clearer,  firmer,  better, 
re  permanent,  I  ween, 
e  thing  those  letters  mean. 


2. 


I  have  strain'd  the  spider's  thread 
'Gainst  the  promise  of  a  maid ; 
I  have  weign'd  a  grain  of  sand 
'Gainst  her  plight  of  heart  and  hand ; 
I  told  my  true  love  of  the  token. 
How  her  faith  proved  light,   and  her 

word  was  broken : 
Again  her  word  and  truth  she  plight. 
And  I  believed  them  again  ere  night 


\ 


HALIDON    HILL. 

Scott's  dramatic  compositions  are  his  least  successful  efforts ;  indeed,  th 
dramatic  only  in  appearance,  and  neither  in  spirit  nor  construction.  Besic 
translation  of  "Goetz  von  Berlichingen,"  which  appeared  in  1799,  Scott  wro 
plays :  " The  House  of  Aspen  "  (which  was  indeed  paitly  a  translation  irc 
German),  published  in  1830,  though  composed  some  thirty  years  before  ;  "H 
Hill,"  written  and  published  in  1822;  **The  Doom  of  Devorgoil,'*  and 
Ayrshire  Tragedy,"  which  came  out  together  in  1830.  Of  these  "The  Ho 
Aspen"  and  *  The  Doom  of  Devorgoil "  were  undoubtedly  intended  for  the 
The  first  was  offered  to  Kemblc,  who  at  one  time  thought  of  playing  it,  h\ 
afraid  of  the  "  blood  and  thunder  "  character  of  some  parts  of  it  **  'I'he  D( 
Devorgoil "  was  composed  for  Scott's  friend,  Terr}',  but  was  found  unfit  for 
sentation  on  account  of  the  supernatural  machinery  of  the  plot.  "  Halidon 
and  "The  Ayrshire  Tragedy"  are  purely  dramatic  .sketches,  written  witho 
reference  to  the  theatre  ;  indeed,  in  his  preface  to  the  former  Scott  expressl 
warning  that  the  drama  (if  it  can  be  termed  so)  is  in  no  particular  either  dc 
or  calculated  for  the  stage.  We  have  selected  a  scene  from  "  Halidon 
chiefly  as  a  specimen  of  Scott's  blank  verse.  The  work  is  "designed,"  tlie  ; 
tells  us,  "  to  illustrate  military  antiquities  and  the  manners  of  chivalry."  Tl 
is  taken  with  some  modification  from  Scottish  history,  the  battle  of  Hor 
Hill  (1402)  being  transferred  to  Halidon  Hill,  an  imaginary  Regent  being 
duced,  and  some  private  tra^iitions  of  the  Swinton  family,  with  which  Sco 
connected,  being  worked  into  the  story.  The  action  of  the  piece  turns  on 
Gordon's  generous  resolve  to  forgive  a  desperate  family  feud,  in  which  his 
had  fallen  by  Swinton's  hand,  and  range  himself  under  the  command  of  the 
on  hearing  his  offer  to  lead  the  Scottish  soldiers  in  a  fresh  charge  again 
English,  who  had  already  routedjhem.  Only  a  small  band  followed  the 
warrior  and  his  new  found  friend,  who  were  both  .slain  in  the  fight 


HALIDON   HILL. 

j4  part  of  the  Field  of  Battle  betivixt  the  tivo  Main  Annies,     Tumults  behina 
scenes ;  alarums^  and  cries  of  **  Gordon,  a  Gordon."  **  Swinton,"  &c 

Enter ^  as  znctorious  oz>er  the  English  imnguard, 
ViPONT,  Rey.nald,  and  others. 

VIPONT. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  these  war-cries  sound  together, — 
Gordon  and  Swinton. 

REYNALD. 

*Tis  passing  pleasant,  yet  'tis  strange  withal. 
Faith,  when  at  finst  I  heard  the  Gordon's  slogan 
Sounded  so  near  me,  I  had  nigh  struck  down 
The  knave  who  cried  it. 


HAUDON  HILL,  i^ , 


Enter  SwiNTON  and  GORl>ON. 

SWINTON. 

Pitch  down  my  peimpn  in  yon  holly-bush. 

GORDON. 

Mine  in  the  thorn  beside  it ;  let  them  wave, 
As  fought  this  mom  their  masters,  side  \iy  side. 

SWINTON. 

Let  the  men  rally,  and  restore  their  ranks 
Here  in  this  vantace-ground — disordered  chase 
Leads  to  disordered  flight ;  we  have  done  our  part. 
And  if  we're  succoured  now,  Plantagenet 
Must  turn  his  bridle  southward. — 
Reynald,  spur  to  the  Regent  with  the  basnet 
Of  stout  De  Grey,  the  leader  of  their  vanguard  j 
Say,  that  in  battle-front  the  Gordon  slew  Mm, 
And  by  that  token  bid  him  send  us  succour. 

GORDON. 

And  tell  him  that  when  Selby's  headlong  charge 
Had  well-nigh  borne  me  down.  Sir  Alan  smote  him. 
I  cannot  send  his  helmet,  never  nutshell 
"Went  to  so  many  shivers.  — Harkye,  grooms ! 

\To  those  behind  the  seemet. 
Why  do  vou  let  my  nol^le  ^teed  stand  stiffening 
After  so  hot  a  course? 

swinton! 

Ay,  breathe  your  horses,  they'll  have  work  ano% 
For  Edward^  men-at-arms  will  soon  be  on  us, 
The  flower  of  England,  Gascony,  and  Flanders ; 
But  with  swifl  succour  we  will  bide  them  bravely. — 
De  Vipont,  thou  look*st  sad  ? 

VI  PONT. 

It  is  because  I  hold  a  Templar's  sword 
Wet  to  the  cros^'d  hilt  with  Christian  blood. 

SWINTON. 

The  blood  of  English  archers — what  can  gild 
A  Scottish  blade  more  bravely  ? 

VIPONT. 

Even  therefore  ^eve  I  for  those  gallant  yeomen, 
England's  peculiar  and  appropriate  sons. 
Known  in  no  other  land.     Each  boasts  his  hearth 
And  field  as  free  as  the  best  lord  his  barony. 
Owing  subjection  to  no  human  vassalagt. 
Save  to  their  King  and  law.     Hence  are  they  resolute^ 
Leading  the  van  on  every  day  of  battle. 
As  men  who  know  the  blessings  they  defend. 

MM  • 
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Hence  are  they  frank  and  generous  in  peace^ 

As  men  who  have  their  portion  in  its  plenty. 

No  other  kingdom  shows  such  worth  and  happiness 

Veil'd  in  such  low  estate — therefore  I  mourn  tnem. 

SWINTON. 

1*11  keep  my  sorrow  for  our  native  Scots, 
Who,  spite  of  hardship,  poverty,  oppression, 
Still  follow  to  the  field  their  Chieftain's  banner, 
And  die  in  the  defence  on't. 

GORDON. 

And  if  I  live  and  see  my  halls  again, 

They  shall  have  portion  in  the  good  they  fight  for. 

Each  hardy  follower  shall  have  his  field. 

His  household  hearth  and  sod-built  home,  as  free 

As  ever  Southron  had.     They  shall  be  happy ! — 

And  my  Elizabeth  shall  smile  to  see  it ! — 

I  have  betray'd  myself. 

SWINTON. 

Do  not  believe  it — 
Vipont,  do  thou  look  out  from  yonder  height, 
And  see  what  motion  in  the  Scottish  host. 
And  in  King  Edward's. —  [Exit  ViPONX 

Now  will  I  counsel  thee ; 
The  Templar's  ear  is  for  no  tale  of  love, 
Being  wedded  to  his  Order.     But  I  tell  thee, 
The  brave  young  knight  that  hath  no  lady-love 
Is  like  a  lamp  unlighted ;  his  brave  deeds. 
And  its  rich  painting,  do  seem  then  most  glorious 
When  the  pure  ray  gleams  through  them. — 
Hath  thy  Elizabeth  no  other  name  ? 

GORDON. 

Must  I  then  speak  of  her  to  you.  Sir  Alan? 
The  thought  of  thee,  and  of  thy  matchless  strength. 
Hath  conjured  phantoms  up  amongst  her  dreams. 
The  name  of  Swinton  hath  been  spell  sufficient 
To  chase  the  rich  blood  from  her  lovely  cheek. 
And  wouldst  thou  now  know  hers  ? 

SWINTON. 

I  would,  nay  must. 
Thy  father  in  the  paths  of  chivalry 
Should  know  the  load-star  thou  dast  rule  thy  course  by. 

GORDON. 

Nay,  then,  her  name  is — ^hark [Whispers, 

SWINTON. 

I  know  it  well,  that  ancient  northern  house. 
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GORDON. 
O,  thou  shall  see  its  fairest  grace  and  honour 
In  my  Elizabeth.     And  if  music  touch  thee— 


SWINTON. 

It  did,  before  disasters  had  untuned  me. 

GORDON. 

O,  her  notes 
Shall  hush  each  sad  remembrance  to  obliviou. 
Or  melt  them  to  such  gentleness  of  feeling, 
That  grief  shall  have  its  sweetness.     Who,  but  she. 
Knows  the  wild  harpings  of  our  native  land  ? 
Whether  they  lull  the  shepherd  on  his  hill. 
Or  wake  the  knight  to  battle;  rouse  to  merriment. 
Or  soothe  to  sadness ;  she  can  touch  each  mood. 
Princes  and  statesmen,  chiefs  renown'd  in  arms, 
And  grey-hair'd  bards,  contend  which  shall  the  first 
And  choicest  homage  render  to  th'  enchantress. 

SWINTON. 

You  speak  her  talent  bravely. 

GORDON. 

Though  you  smile, 
I  do  not  speak  it  half.     Her  gift  creative 
New  measures  adds  to  every  air  she  wakes  ; 
Varying  and  gracing  it  with  liquid  sweetness. 
Like  the  wild  modulation  of  the  lark ; 
Now  leaving,  now  returning  to  the  strain  I 
To  listen  to  her,  is  to  seem  to  wander 
In  some  enchanted  labyrinth  of  romance. 
Whence  nothing  but  the  lovely  fairy's  will. 
Who  wove  the  spell,  can  extncate  the  wanderer. 
Methinks  I  hear  her  now  ! — 

SWINTON. 

Bless*d  privilege 
Of  youth  !    There's  scarce  three  minutes  to  decide 
'Twixt  death  and  life,  'twixt  triumph  and  defeat. 
Yet  all  his  thoughts  are  in  his  lady's  bower, 
List'ning  her  harping ! —  \Enter  ViPONT. 

Where  are  thine,  Dc  Vipont  ? 

VIPONT. 

On  death — on  judgment — on  eternity ! 
For  time  is  over  with  us. 

SWINTON. 

There  moves  not,  then,  one  pennon  to  our  aid. 
Of  all  that  flutter  yonder  I 

VIPONT. 

From  the  main  English  host  come  rushing  forward 
Pennons  enow — ay,  and  their  Royal  Standard. 
But  ours  stand  rooted,  as  for  crows  to  roost  on. 
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SWINTON  {to  himself). 

1*11  rescue  him  at  leait — YoGn^  Lord  of  Gordon^ 
Spur  to  the  Regent — ^show  the  instant  need 

GORDON. 

I  penetrate  thy  purpose ;  but  I  go  not 

SWINTON. 

Not  at  my  biddmg  ?  I,  thy  sire  in  chivalry — 
Thy  leader  in  the  uattle  ?— I  command  thee. 

GORDON. 

No^  thou  wilt  not  command  me  seek  my  safety, — 

For  such  is  thy  kind  meaning, — at  the  expense 

Of  the  last  hdpe  which  Heaven  reserves  for  Scotland. 

While  I  abide,  n6  follower  of  mine 

Will  turn  his  rein  for  life  ;  but  were  I  gone, 

What  power  can  stay  them  ?  and,  our  band  dispersed^ 

What  swords  shall  for  an  instant  stem  yon  host. 

And  save  the  latest  chance  for  victoiy  ? 

VIPONT. 

The  noble  youth  speaks  truth  ;  and  were  he  gone. 
There  will  not  twenty  spears  be  left  with  us. 

GORDON. 

No,  bravely  as  we  have  begun  the  field. 
So  let  us  fip^ht  it  out     The  Regent's  eye^ 
More  certam  than  a  thousand  messages, 
Shall  see  us  stand,  the  barrier  of  his  host 
Against  yon  bursting  stosm.     If  not  for  honour. 
If  not  for  warlike  rme,  for  shame  at  least 
He  must  bear  dovm  to  aid  us. 

SWINTON. 

Must  it  be  so? 
And  am  I  forced  to  }^eld  the  sad  consent. 
Devoting  thy  young  life  ?    O  Gordon,  Gordon  I 
I  do  it  as  the  patriarch  doom'd  his  issue ; 
I  at  my  country's,  he  at  Heaven's  command ; 
But  i  seek  vainlv  some  atoning  sacrifice. 
Rather  than  such  a  victim  ! — ( Trumpets. )    Hark,  they  come ! 
That  music  sounds  not  like  thy  lady's  lute. 

GORDON. 

Yet  shall  my  lady's  name  mix  with  it  gaily.— 
Mount,  vassals,  couch  your  lances,  and  cry,  '* Gordon! 
Gordon  for  Scotland  and  Elizabeth !  " 

[EJteunt,     Loud  alarum. 


iUta 


MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS. 

THE  VIOLET. 

[1797.] 

It  appears  from  the  Life  of  Scott ^  vol.  i.  p.  333,  that  these  lines,  first  published 
in  the  English  Minstrelsy^  1 810,  were  written  in  1 797,  on  occasion  of  the  Poet's 
disappointment  in  love. 


The  violet  in  her  greenwood  bower, 
Where  birchen  boughs  with  hazeb 
mingle. 

May  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen,  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

Though  fair  her  gems  of  azure  hue, 
Beneath  the  dew-drop's  Weight   re- 
clining ; 


I've  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue. 

More  sweet    through    wat*ry    lustre 
shining. 

The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry, 
Ere  yet  the  d^y  be  past  its  morrow ; 

Nor  longer  in  my  false  love's  eye 
Remam'd  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow. 


TO  A  LADY. 

WITH   FLOWERS   FROM   A  ROMAN   WALL. 

[1797] 

Written  in  1797,  on  an  excursion  from  Gillsland,  in  Cimiberland.     See  Li/e^ 

vol.  i.  p.  365. 


Take    these    flowers    which,    purple 
waving. 

On  the  ruin'd  rampart  grew, 
W' here,  the  sons  of  freedom  braving, 

Rome's  imperial  standards  flew. 


W^arriors  from  the  breach  of  danger 
Pluck  no  longer  laurels  there ; 

They  but  yield  the  passing  stranger 
Wild-flower    wreaths    for    Beauty's 
hair. 


THE  BARD'S  INCANTATION. 

WRITTEN   UNDER  THE  THREAT  OF  INVASION   IN  THE  AUTUMN  OF   1804. 


The  forest  of  Glenmore  is  drear. 

It  is  all  of  black  pine  and  the  dark 
oak-tree ; 
And  the  midnight  wind,  to  the  mountain 
deer, 
Is  whistling  the  forest  lullaby : 


The  moon  looks  through  the  drifting 

storm, 
But  the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her 

form. 
For  the  waves  roll  whitening  to  the  land. 
And  dash  against  the  shelvy  strand. 
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There  is  a  voice  among  the  trees, 

That  mingles  with  the  groaning  oak — 
That  mingles  with  the  stormy  breeze, 
And  the  lake-waves  dashing  against 
the  rock ; — 
There  is  a  voice  within  the  wood, 
The  voice  of  the  bard  in  fitful  mood ; 
His  son^  was  louder  than  the  blast, 
As  the  bard  of  Glenmore  through  the 
forest  past. 

'*  Wake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death, 
Minstrels  and  bards  of  other  days  ! 
For  the  midnight  wind  is  on  the  heath. 
And  the  midnight  meteors  dimly 
blaze : 
The  Spectre  with  his  Bloody  Hand, 
Is  wandering  through  the  wild  wood- 
land; 
•  The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for 
dread. 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead ! 

*'  Soub  of  the  mighty,  wake  and  say, 

To  what  high  strain  your  harps 

were  stnmg, 

WhenLochlin  plow'd  her  billowy  way. 

And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen 

flung? 

Her  Norsemen  train'd  to  spoil  and 

blood, 
Skiird  to  prepare  the  Raven's  food, 
All,  by  your  harpings,  doom'd  to  die 
On  bloody  Largs  and  Loncarty. 

"  Mute  are  ye  all  ?  No  murmurs  strange 
Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  by ; 


Nor  through  the  pines,  with  whis 

change 
Mimic  the  harp's  wild  harmon 
Mute  are  ye  now  ? — Ye  ne'er  • 

mute. 
When  Murder  with  his  bloody  fc 
And  Rapine  with  his  iron  hand. 
Were  hovering  near  yon   mom 

strand. 

"  O  yet  awake  the  strain  to  tell. 

By  every  deed  in  song  enroll'd 
By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell 
For  Albion's  weal  in  battle  bol 
From  Coilgach,  first  who  roll'd  hi 
Through  the  deep  ranks  of  Roman 
To  him,  of  veteran  memory  dear. 
Who  victor  died  on  Aboukir. 

"  By  aU  their  swords,  by  all  their  s 

By  all  their  names,  a  mighty  s] 

By  all  their  wounds,  by  all  their  > 

Arise,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell 

For  fiercer  than  tierce  Hengist's  st 

More  impious  than  the  heathen  T 

More  grasping  than  all-grasping  R 

Gaul's  ravening  legions  hither  cor 

The  wind  is  hush'd,  and  still  the  lake 

Strange  murmurs  fill  my  tinkling 

Bristles  my  hair,  my  sinews  quake, 

At  the  dread  voice  of  other  years- 

"When  targets  clashM,  and  bi 

rung, 
And  blades  round  warriors*  heads  ^ 

flung, 
The  foremost  of  the  band  were  -^ 
And  hymn'd  the  joys  of  Liberty  ! 


HELLVELLYN. 

[1805.] 

In  the  spring  of  1805,  a  young  gentleman  of  talents,  and  of  a  most  amiable  di 
sition,  perished  by  losing  his  way  on  the  mountain  Hellvell}!!.  His  remains  ^ 
not  discovered  till  three  months  afterwards,  when  they  were  found  guarded  1 
faithful  terrier-bitch,  his  constant  attendant  during  frequent  solitary  rambles  thro 
the  wilds  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 

I  climb'O  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Hellvellyn, 
Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleam'd  misty  and  wide ; 

All  was  still,  save  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  was  yelling. 
And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 

On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  Red-tarn  was  bending, 

And  Catoiedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending. 

One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending. 
When  I  mark*d  the  ud  s^ot  "^Viet^  x\v^  ^^ivdAxet  had  died. 
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Dark  green  was  that  spot  'mid  the  brown  mountain  heather, 
Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  stretch'd  in  decay, 

Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandon'd  to  weather, 
Till  the  mountain-winds  wasted  the  tenantless  clay. 

Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 

For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favourite  attended. 

The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended. 
And  chased  the  hill -fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumber  ? 

When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft  didst  thou  start? 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou  number. 

Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And,  oh  !  was  it  meet,  that — no  requiem  read  o'er  him— 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him, 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretch'd  before  him — 

Unhonour'd  the  Pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  ? 

When  a  Prince  to  the  fate  of  the  Peasant  has  yielded. 
The  tapestry  waves»dark  round  the  dim-lighted  hall ; 

With  scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded,  ' 

And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall : 

Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches  are  gleaming ; 

In  the  proudly -arch'd  chapel  the  banners  are  beaming ; 

Far  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming. 
Lamenting  a  Chief  of  the  People  should  fall. 

But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature, 
To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain  lamb. 

When,  wilder'd,  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge  in  stature;, 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 

And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake  lying, 

Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  grey  plover  flying, 

With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying; 
In  the  ai*ms  of  Hellvellyn  and  Catchedicam. 

THE  DYING  BARD. 

[1806.] 

Air — Daffydz  Gangrven. 

I  Welsh  tradition  bears,  that  a  Bard,  on  his  death -bed,  demanded  his  harp, 
played  the  air  to  which  these  verses  arc  adapted ;  requesting  that  it  might  be 
formed  at  his  funeral. 

I. 
DiNAS  Emlfnn,  lament ;  for  the  moment  is  nigh. 
When  mute  in  the  woodlands  thine  echoes  shall  die  : 
No  more  by  sweet  Teivi  Cadwallon  shall  rave. 
And  mix  his  wild  notes  with  the  wild  dashing  wave. 

ir. 
In  spring  and  in  autumn  thy  glories  of  shade 
Unhonour^d  shall  flourish,  uimonour'd  shall  fade ; 
For  soon  shall  be  lifeless  the  eye  and  the  tongue. 
That  viewed  them  with  rapture^  with  rapture  that  sung. 
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III. 


Thy  sons,  Dinas  Emlinn,  may  diarcli  in  their  pride^ 
And  chase  the  proud  Saxon  from  Prestatyn's  side  ; 
But  where  is  the  harp  shall  give  life  to  their  name  ? 
And  where  is  the  bard  shall  give  heroes  their  fame  ? 


IV. 


And  oh,  Dinas  Emlinn  !  thy  daughters  so  fair, 
Who  heave  the  white  bosom,  and  wave  the  dark  hair  j 
What  tuneful  enthusiast  shall  worship  their  eye. 
When  half  of  their  charms  with  Cadwallon  shall  die  ? 


V. 


Then  adieu,  silver  Teivi  1  I  quit  thy  loved  scene. 
To  join  the  dim  choir  of  the  bards  who  have  been  ; 
With  Lewarch,  and  Meilor,  and  Merlin  the  Old, 
And  sage  Taliessin,  high  harping  to  hold. 


VI. 


And  adieu,  Dinas  Emlinn  !  still  green  be  thy  shades. 
Unconquer'd  thy  warriors,  and  matchless  thy  maids  ! 
And  thou,  whose  faint  warblings  my  weakness  can  tell^ 
Farewell,  my  loved  Harp  !  my  last  treasure,  farewell ! 


THE  NORMAN   HORSE-SHOE. 

[1806.] 
Air— The  iyarSoH£  of  the  Men  of  Glamof^an. 

The  Welsh,  inhabiting  a  mountainous  country,  and  possessing  only  an  ii 
breed  of  horses,  were  usually  unable  to  encounter  the  shock  of  the  Anirlo-N« 
cavalry.  Occasionally,  however,  they  were  successful  in  repelling  the  invaden 
the  following  verses  are  supposed  to  celebrate  a  defeat  of  Clare,  Earl  of  S: 
and  Pembroke,  and  of  Neville,  Baron  of  Chepstow,  Lords- Marchers  of 
mouthshire.  Rymny  is  a  stream  which  divides  the  counties  of  Monmout 
Glamorgan :  Caerphili,  the  scene  of  the  supposed  battle,  is  a  vale  upon  its  I 
dignified  by  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  castle. 

And  forth,  in  banded  pomp  and  i 
Stout  Clare  and  fiery  Neville  ride 
They  swore,  their  banners  broad  « 

gleam, 
In  crimson  light,  on  Rymny's  stre 
They  vowed.  Caerphili*s  sod  shoo] 
The  Norman  charger's  spuming  h 

III. 
And  sootli  they  swore — the  sun  ai 
And  Rymny's  wave  with  crimson  g 
For  Clare's  red  banner,  floating  w 
Roird  down  the  stream  to  Severn's 
And  sooth  they  vow'd — the   tiar 

green 


I. 

Red  glows  the  forge  in  Striguil's  bounds. 
And  hammers  din,  and  anvil  sounds, 
And  armourers,  with  iron  toil. 
Barb  many  a  steed  for  battle's  broil. 
Foul  fall  the  hand  which  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser's  thundering  heel. 
That  e'er  shall  dint  a  sable  wound 
On  fair  Glamorgan's  velvet  ground  ! 

H. 

From  Chepstow's  towers,  ere  dawn  of 

mourn, 
Was  heard  afar  the  bugle-hom  ; 
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irM  where  hot  Neville's  charge  had 

been: 
rery  sable  hoof- tramp  stood 
orman  horseman's  curdling  blood ! 


IV. 


Chepstow's  brides  may  curse  the 
toU. 


That  arm'd  stout  Clare  for  Cambrian 

broil  ; 
Their  orphans  long  the  art  may  rue. 
For  Neville's  war-horse  foiged  the  shoe. 
No  more  the  stamp  of  armed  steed 
Shall  dint  Glamorgan's  velvet  mead  ; 
Nor  trace  be  there,  in  earlv  spring, 
Save  of  the  Fairies'  emenud  ring. 


THE  MAID  OF  TORO. 
[1806.] 

O,  LOW  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 

And  weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dark  wood, 
All  as  a  fair  maiden,  bewilder'd  in  sorrow, 

Sorely  sigh'd  to  the  breezes,  and  wept  to  the  flood. 
"  O,  saints  !  from  the  mansions  of  bliss  lowly  bending ; 

Sweet  Virgin  !  who  hearest  the  suppliant's  cry. 
Now  grant  my  petition,  in  anmiish  ascending. 

My  Henry  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die ! " 

All  distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle. 

With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes  they  fail^ 
Till  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's  dread  rattle. 

And  the  chase's  wild  clamour,  came  loaduig  the  gale. 
Bireathless  she  gazed  on  the  woodlands  so  dreary  ; 

Slowly  approaching  a  warrior  was  seen  ; 
Life's  ebbing  tide  raark'd  his  footsteps  so  wearyj 

Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  his  mien. 

*'  O,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying  ! 

O,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low  ! 
Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave  Henry  is  lying, 

And  fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the  foe." 
Scarce  could  he  falter  the  tidings  of  sorrow. 

And  scarce  could  she  hear  them,  benumb'd  with  despair  : 
And  when  the  sun  sunk  on  the  sweet  lake  of  Toro, 

For  ever  he  set  to  the  Brave  and  the  Fair. 


THE  PALMER. 
[1806.] 

OPEN  the  door,  some  pity  to  show, 
;en  blows  the  northern  wind  ! 
jlen  is  white  with  the  drifted  snow, 
id  the  path  is  hard  to  find. 

•  outlaw  seeks  your  castle  gate, 

om  chasing  the  King's  deer, 

igh    even   an    outlaw's    wretched 

state 
ght  claim  compassion  here. 


"  A  weary  Palnier,  worn  and  weak,  * 

I  wander  for  my  sin ; 
O,  open,  for  Our  Lady's  sake  ! 

A  pilgrim's  blessing  win  ! 

**  I'll  give  you  pardons  from  the  Pope, 
And  reliques  from  o'er  the  sea, — 

Or  if  for  these  you  will  not  ope, 
Yet  open  for  charity. 

**  The  hare  is  crouching  in  her  form. 

The  hart  beside  the  hind  ; 
An  aged  man,  amid  the  storm. 

No  shelter  can  I  find. 


**  You  hear  the  Ettrick*s  sullen  roar, 
Dark,  deep,  and  strong  is  he, 

And  I  must  ford  the  Ettrick  o'er, 
Unless  you  pity  mc. 

**The  iron  gate  is  bolted  hard. 
At  which  I  knock  in  vain  ; 

The  owner's  heart  is  closer  barr'd. 
Who  hears  me  thus  complain. 

**  Farewell,  farewell !  and  Mary  grant, 
When  old  and  frail  you  be. 


You  never  may  the  shelter  want. 
That's  now  denied  to  mc" 

The  Ranger  on  his  conch  lay  wann, 
And  heard  him  plead  in  vain ; 

But  uft  amid  December's  stonn. 
He'll  hear  that  voice  again  : 

For  lo,  when  through  the  vapours  dini, 
Mom  shone  on  Ettrick  fair, 

A  corpse  amid  the  alders  rank. 
The  Palmer  welter'd  there. 


THE  MAID  OF  NEIDPATH. 

[1806.] 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Tweeddale,  that,  when  Neidpath  Castle,  near  Peebles,  v:s  J 
inhabited  by  the  Earls  of  March,  a  mutual  passion  subsisted  between  a  daughter  d  j 
that  noble  family,  and  a  son  of  the  Laird  of  Tushielaw,  in  Ettrick  Forest.  As  the  \ 
alliance  was  thought  unsuitable  by  her  parents,  the  young  man  went  abroad.  Duin^ ; 
his  absence  the  lady  fell  into  a  consumption  ;  and  at  length,  as  the  only  means  ot 
saving  her  life,  her  father  consented  that  her  lover  should  be  recalled.  On  the  day 
when  he  was  expected  to  pass  through  Peebles,  on  the  road  to  Tushielaw,  the  yom^ 
lady,  though  much  exhausted,  caused  herself  to  be  carried  to  the  balcony  of  a  hoai 
in  Peebles,  belonging  to  the  family,  that  she  might  see  him  as  he  rode  past  Hff 
anxiety  and  eagerness  gave  such  force  to  her  organs,  that  she  is  said  to  have  dis- 
tinguished his  horse's  footsteps  at  an  incredible  distance.  But  Tushielaw,  unprepared 
for  the  change  in  her  appearance,  and  not  expecting  to  see  her  in  that  place,  rode 
on  without  recognising  her,  or  even  slackening  his  pace.  Tlie  lady  was  unable  to 
support  the  shock,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  died  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 
There  is  an  incident  similar  to  this  traditional  tale  in  Count  Hamilton's  '*  Fleui 
d'Epine." 


O  LOVERS*  eyes  are  sharp  to  see. 

And  lovers'  ears  in  hearing; 
And  love,  in  life's  extremity. 

Can  lend  an  hour  of  cheering. 
Disease  had  been  in  Mary's  bower. 

And  slow  decay  from  mourning, 
Though  nowshe  sits  on  Neidpath's  tower, 

To  watch  her  love's  returning. 

All  sunk  and  dim  her  eyes  so  bright. 

Her  form  decay'd  by  pining, 
Till  through  her  wasted  hand,  at  night. 

You  saw  the  taper  shining  ; 
By  fits,  a  sultry  hectic  hue 

Across  her  cheek  was  flying ; 
By  fits,  so  ashy  pale  she  grew, 

Her  maidens  thought  her  dying. 


Yet  keenest  powers  to  see  and  hear, 

Seem'd  in  her  frame  residing  ; 
Before  the  watch-dog  prick'd  his  ear. 

She  heard  her  lover^s  riding ; 
Ere  scarce  a  distant  form  was  ken'd. 

She  knew,  and  waved  to  greet  him ; 
And  o'er  the  battlement  did  bend. 

As  on  the  wing  to  meet  him. 

He  came — ^he  pass'd — an  heedless  gai^ 

As  o'er  some  stran^r  glancing ; 
Her  welcome,  spoke  m  faltering  phnse^ 

Ix)st  in  his  courser's  prancing — 
The  castle  arch,  whose  nollow  tone 

Returns  each  whisper  spoken. 
Could  scarcely  catch  the  feeble  moan, 

Which  told  her  heart  was  broken. 
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WANDERING  WILLIE. 
[1806.] 

All  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  that  you  left  me, 
And  climb'd  the  tall  vessel  to  sail  yon  wide  sea  ; 

O  weary  betide  it  !  I  wander'd  beside  it, 
And  bann'd  it  for  parting  my  Willie  and  me. 

Far  o'er  the  wave  hast  thou  foUow'd  thy  fortune, 
Oft  fought  the  squadrons  of  France  and  of  Spain ; 

Ae  kiss  of  welcome's  worth  twenty  at  parting, 
Now  I  hac  gotten  my  Willie  again. 

When  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  and  the  winds  they  were  wailing, 

I  sat  on  the  beach  wi'  the  tear  in  my  ee, 
And  thought  o'  the  bark  where  my  Willie  was  sailings 

And  wish'd  that  the  tempest  could  a'  blaw  on  me. 

Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her  mooring 

Now  that  my  wanderer's  in  safety  at  hame, 
Music  to  me  were  the  wildest  winds*  roaring, 

That  e'er  o'er  Inch-Keith  drove  the  dark  ocean  faem. 

When  the  lights  they  did  blaze,  and  the  guns  they  did  rattle^ 
And  blithe  was  each  heart  for  the  great  victory, 

In  secret  I  wept  for  the  dangers  of  battle. 
And  thy  glory  itself  was  scarce  co|]^fort  to  me. 

But  now  shalt  thou  tell,  while  I  eagerly  listen, 
Of  each  bold  adventure,  and  every  brave  scar ; 

And  trust  me,  I'll  smile,  though  my  een  they  may  glisten ; 
For  sweet  after  danger^s  the  tale  of  the  war. 

And  oh,  how  we  doubt  when  there's  distance  'tween  lovers, 
When  there's  naething  to  speak  to  the  heart  thro'  the  ee; 

How  often  the  kindest  and  warmest  prove  rovers. 
And  the  love  of  the  faithfullest  ebbs  like  the  sea. 

Till,  at  times — could  I  help  it  ? — I  pined  and  I  ponder'd 
If  love  could  change  notes  like  the  bird  on  the  tree^ 

Now  I'll  ne'er  ask  if  thine  eyes  may  hae  wander'd. 
Enough,  thy  leal  heart  has  been  constant  to  me. 

Welcome,  from  sweeping  o'er  sea  and  through  channel. 

Hardships  and  danger  despising  for  fame. 
Furnishing  story  for  glory's  bright  annal. 

Welcome,  my  wanderer,  to  Jeanie  and  hame ! 

Enough  now  thy  story  in  annals  of  glory 

Has  humbled  the  pride  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain  ; 
No  more  shalt  thou  grieve  me,  no  more  shalt  thou  leave  me, 

I  never  will  part  with  my  Willie  again. 
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HUNTING  SONG. 
[1808.] 


Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day. 
All  the  jolly  chase  is  here. 
With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting-spear! 
Hounds  are  in  their  couple^  yelUn£, 
Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  kndling. 
Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 
"  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  grey, 

Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming. 

Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming  : 

And  foresters  have  busy  been. 

To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green ; 

Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 

"Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 


Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
To  the  green-wood  haste  away ; 
We  can  show  you  where  he  lies. 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  sire ; 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made. 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  fra; 
You  shsdl  see  him  brought  to  bay, 
"  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

louder,  louder  chant  the  lay, 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  ! 
Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  gl 
Run  a  course  as  well  as  we ; 
Time,  stem  huntsman  !  who  can  ba 
Standi  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk 
Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day. 
Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 


SONG. 

Oh,  say  not,  my  love,  with  that  mortified  fur, 
That  your  spring-time  of  pleasure  is  flown. 

Nor  bid  me  to  maids  that  are  younger  repairt 
For  tho^e  raptures  that  still  are  thine  own. 

Though  April  his  temples  may  wreathe  with  the  vine^ 

Its  tendrils  in  infancy  curl'd, 
'Tis  the  ardour  of  August  matures  us  the  wine, 

Whose  life-blood  enlivens  the  world. 

Though  thy  form,  that  was  fashion'd  as  light  as  a  fay's, 
Has  assumed  a  proportion  more  round. 

And  thy  glance,  that  was  bright  as  a  falcon's  at  gaze. 
Looks  soberly  now  on  the  ground, — 

Enough,  after  absence  to  meet  me  again. 

Thy  steps  still  with  ecstasy  move  ; 
Enough,  that  those  dear  sober  glances  retain 

For  me  the  kind  language  of  love. 


ON  THE  MASSACRE  OF   GLENCOE. 

[1814.] 

**  In  the  beginninff  of  the  year  1692,  an  action  of  unexampled  barbarity  disgn 
tlie  government  of  King  William  III.  in  Scotland.  In  tne  August  precedinj 
|)roclamation  had  been  issued,  offering  an  indemnity  to  such  insurgents  as  she 
take  the  oaths  to  the  King  and  Queen,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  December  ; 
the  chiefs  of  such  tribes  as  had  been  in  arms  for  James,  soon  after  took  advani 
-^f  the  proclamation.     Rut  Macdonald  of  Glencoe  was  prevented  by  accident,  ni 
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than  design,  from  tendering  his  submission  within  the  limited  time.  In  the  end 
of  December  he  went  to  Colonel  Hill,  who  commanded  the  garrison  in  Fort- William, 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Government ;  and  the  latter  having  furnished 
him  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Argyll,  directed 
him  to  repair  immediately  to  Tnverary,  to  make  his  submission  in  a  legal  manner 
before  that  magistrate.  But  the  way  to  Inverary  lay  through  almost  impassable 
mountains,  the  season  was  extremely  rigorous,  and  the  whole  country  was  covered 
with  a  deep  snow.  So  ea^^er,  however,  was  Macdoriald  to  take  the  oaths  before 
the  limited  time  should  expire,  that,  though  the  road  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his 
own  house,  he  stopped  not  to  visit  his  family,  and,  after  various  obstructions,  arrived 
at  Inverary.  The  time  h:id  elapsed,  and  the  sheriff  hesitated  to  receive  his 
submission  ;  but  Macdonald  prevailed  by  his  importunities,  and  even  tears,  in  in- 
ducing that  functionary  to  administer  to  him  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  certify 
the  cause  of  his  delay.  At  this  time  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stair, 
being  in  attendance  upon  William  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  took  advantage 
of  Macdonald's  neglecting  to  take  the  oath  within  the  time  prescribed,  and  procured 
from  the  king  a  warrant  of  military  execution  against  that  chief  and  his  whole  clan. 
This  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  whose  lands  the 
Glencoe  men  had  plundered,  and  whose  treachery  to  Government  in  negotiating  with 
the  Highland  clans,  Macdonald  himself  had  exposed.  The  King  was  accordingly 
persuaded  that  Glencoe  was  the  main  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands  ; 
and  the  fact  of  the  unfortunate  chiefs  submission  having  been  concealed,  the 
sanguinary  orders  for  proceeding  to  military  execution  against  his  clan  were  in 
consequence  obtained.  The  warrant  was  both  signed  and  countersigned  by  the 
King's  own  hand,  and  the  Secretary  urged  the  officers  who  commanded  in  the 
Highlands  to  execute  their  orders  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Campbell  of  Glenlyon, 
a  captain  in  Argyll's  regiment,  and  two  subalterns,  were  ordered  to  repair  to 
Glencoe  on  the  1st  of  February  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Campbell, 
being  uncle  to  young  Macdonald's  wife,  was  received  by  the  father  with  all  manner 
of  friendship  and  hospitality.  The  men  were  dodged  at  free  quarters  in  the  houses 
of  his  tenants,  and  received  the  kindest  entertainment.  Till  the  13th  of  the  month 
the  troops  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  and  familiarity  with  the  people  ;  and  on  the 
very  night  of  the  massacre,  the  officers  passed  the  evening  at  cards  in  Macdonald's 
house.  In  the  night,  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  called  in  a 
friendly  manner  at  his  door,  and  was  instantly  admitted.  Macdonald,  while  in 
tJK*  act  of  rising  to  receive  his  guest,  was  shot  dead  through  the  back  with  two 
bullets.  His  wife  had  alreadv  dressed  ;  but  she  was  stripped  naked  by  the  soldiers, 
who  tore  the  rings  off  her  fingers  with  their  teeth.  The  slaughter  now  became 
general,  and  neither  age  nor  infirmity  was  spared.  Some  women,  in  defending  their 
children,  were  killed  ;  boys  imploring  mercy,  were  shot  dead  by  officers  on  whose 
kne?s  they  hung.  In  one  place  nine  persons,  as  they  sit  enjoying  themselves  at 
table,  were  butchered  by  the  soldiers.  In  Invcrriggon,  Campbell's  own  quarters, 
nine  men  were  first  bound  by  the  soldiers,  and  then  shot  at  intervals,  one  by  one. 
Xearly  forty  persons  wf^re  mis<;ncred  by  the  troops  ;  and  several  who  fled  to  the 
mountains  perished  by  famine  and  the  inclemoncv  of  the  season.  Those  who 
escaped  owed  their  lives  to  a  tcmnestuous  n'ght.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton, 
who  had  received  the  charge  of  the  execution  from  Dalri'mple,  was  on  his  march 
with  four  hundred  men,  to  guinl  all  the  pnsses  from  the  valley  of  Glencoe  ;  but  he 
was  obliijed  to  stop  by  the  seventy  of  the  weathor,  which  proved  the  safetv  of  the 
unfortunate  clan.  Next  day  he  entered  the  vallev,  laid  the  houses  in  ashes,  and 
carried  away  the  cattle  and  spoil,  which  were  divided  among  the  officers  and 
soldiers."— //r//>/^  **  Britain  '^'Encyc.  Britannica. 
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"  O  TELL  me,  Harper,  wherefore  flow 
Thy  wayward  notes  of  wail  and  woe 
Far  down  the  desert  of  Glencoe, 

Where  none  may  list  their  melody  ? 
Say,  harp'st  thou  to  the  mists  that  fly. 
Or  to  the  dun-deer  glancing  by, 
Or  to  the  eagle  that  from  high 

Screams  chorus  to  thy  minstrelsy?" — 

**No,  not  to  these,  for  they  have  rest, — 
The  mist-wreath  has  the  mountain-crest, 
The  stag  his  lair,  the  erne  her  nest. 

Abode  of  lone  security. 
But  those  for  whom  I  pour  the  lay. 
Not  wild- wood  deep,  nor  mountain  grey. 
Not  this  deep  dell,  ttiat  shrouds  from  day. 

Could  screen  from  treacherous  cruelty. 

"  Their  flag  was  furl'd,  and  mute  their 

drum, 
The  very  household  dogs  were  dumb, 
Unwont  to  bay  at  guests  that  come 

In  ^ise  of  hospitality. 
His  blithest  notes  the  piper  plied. 
Her  gayest  snood  the  maiden  tied, 
The  dame  her  distafl*  flung  aside. 

To  tend  her  kindly  housewifery. 

"  The  hand  that  mingled  in  the  meal. 
At  midnight  drew  the  felon  steel. 
And  gave  the  host's  kind  breast  to  feel 

Meed  for  his  hospitality  ! 
The  friendly  hearth  which  warm'd  that 

hand, 
At  midnight  arm'd  it  with  the  brand. 
That  bade  destruction's  flames  expand 

Their  red  and  fearful  blazonry. 


' '  Then  woman's  shriek  was  hetxdin 
Nor  infancy's  unpitied  plain. 
More  than  the  warrior's  groan,  coolc 

Respite  from  ruthless  butchery ! 
The  winter  wind  that  whistled  shr 
The  snows  that  night  that  doked  th 
Though  wild  and  pitiless,  had  still 

Far  more  than  Southron  demen 

"Long  have  my  harp's  best  notes 

gone, 
Few  are  its  strings,  and  faint  their 
They  can  but  sound  in  desert  lone 

Their  grey-hair'd  master's  miser 
Were  eadi  grey  hair  a  minstrel  sti 
Each  chord  should  imprecations  fl 
Till  startled  Scotland  loud  should 

'  Revenge  for  blood  and  treachei 

LINES, 

ADDRESSED  TO  RANALD  MACDO> 
ESQ.   OF  STAFFA. 

ti8i4.] 

Staffa,  sprung  from  high  Macdo 
Worthy  branch  of  old  Clan-Rana] 
Staffa !  king  of  all  kind  fellows ! 
Well  befaU  thy  hUIs  and  vallevs, 
Lakes  and  inlets,  deeps  and  shaJIo 
Cliffs  of  darkness,  caves  of  wonde 
Echoing  the  Atlantic  thimder ; 
Mountains  which  the  grey  mist  co^ 
Where  the  Chieftain  spirit  hovers. 
Pausing  while  his  pinions  quiver. 
Stretch' d  to  quit  our  land  JTor  ever 
Each  kind  influence  reign  above  tl 
Warmer  heart,  'twixt  this  and  Stal 
Beats  not,  than  in  heart  of  StafiEsL ! 


SAINT  CLOUD, 
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FAREWELL   TO    MACKENZIE, 
HIGH  CHIEF  OF  KINTAIL 

FROM  THS  GAELIC. 
[1815.— .^iT.  44.] 

The  original  verses  are  arranged  to  a  beautiful  Gaelic  air,  of  which  the  chorus  is 
adapted  to  the  double  pull  upon  the  oars  of  a  galley,  and  which  is  therefore  dis- 
tinct from  the  ordinary  jorrams,  or  boat-songs.  They  were  composed  by  the 
Family  Bard  upon  the  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  who  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  Spain,  after  an  unsuccessful  effort  at  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  Stuart 
famUy,  in  the  year  17 18. 

Farewell  to  Mackenneth,  great  Earl  of  the  North, 
The  Lord  of  Lochcarron,  Glenshiel,  and  Seaforth ; 
To  the  Chieftain  this  morning  his  course  who  began, 
Launching  forth  on  the  billows  his  bark  like  a  swan. 
For^'a  far  foreign  land  he  has  hoisted  his  sail. 
Farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail ! 

O  swift  be  the  galley,  and  hardy  her  crew, 

May  her  captain  be  skilful,  her  mariners  true. 

In  danger  undaunted,  unwearied  by  toil, 

Though  the  whiriwind  should  rise,  and  the  ocean  should  boil : 

On  the  brave  vessel's  gunnel  I  drank  his  bonail,* 

And  farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail ! 

Awake  in  thy  chamber,  thou  sweet  southland  gale  ! 
Like  the  sighs  of  his  people,  breathe  soft  on  his  sail ; 
Be  prolong  d  as  regret,  that  his  vassals  mi^t  know. 
Be  fair  as  their  faith,  and  sincere  as  their  woe : 
Be  so  soft,  and  so  fair,  and  so  faithful,  sweet  gale, 
Wafting  onward  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail ! 

Be  his  pilot  experienced,  and  trusty,  and  wise, 
To  measure  the  seas  and  to  study  the  skies : 
May  he  hoist  all  his  canvass  from  streamer  to  deck. 
But  O  !  crowd  it  higher  when  wafting  him  back — 
Till  the  cliffs  of  Skooroora,  and  Conan's  glad  vale, 
Shall  welcome  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail ! 

SAINT  CLOUD. 

[Paris,  5th  September,  18x5.] 


Soft  spread  the  southern  summer  night 
I  ler  veil  of  darksome  blue ; 

Ten  thousand  stars  combined  to  light 
The  terrace  of  Saint  Cloud. 

The  evening  breezes  gently  sigh*d^ 

Like  breath  of  lover  true. 
Bewailing  the  deserted  pride 

And  wreck  of  sweet  Saint  Cloud. 


The  drum's  deep  roll  was  heard  afar. 

The  bugle  wildly  blew 
Good-night  to  Hulan  and  Hussar, 

That  garrison  Saint  Cloud. 

The  startled  Naiads  from  the  shade 
With  broken  urns  withdrew. 

And  silenced  was  that  proud  cascade. 
The  glory  of  Saint  Cloud. 


*  Bonail,  or  Bonallez,  the  old  Scottish  phrase  for  a  feast  at  parting '«\x3cw  «.^\«(A. 
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We  sate  upon  its  steps  of  stone. 

Nor  could  its  silence  rue. 
When  waked,  to  music  of  our  own, 

The  echoes  of  Saint  Cloud. 

Slow  Seine  might  hear  each  lovely  note 

Fall  light  as  summer  dew, 
While  through  the  moonless  air  they  float, 

Prolong'd  from  fair  Saint  Cloud. 

And  sure  a  melody  more  sweet 

His  waters  never  knew, 
Though  music's  self  was  wont  to  meet 

With  Princes  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Nor  then,  with  more  delighted  ear, 

The  circle  round  her  drew, 
Than  ours,  when  gather'd  round  to  hear 

Our  songstress  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Few  happy  hours  poor  mortals  pass,  — 
Then  give  those  liours  their  due, 

And  rank  among  the  foremost  class 
Our  evenings  at  Saint  Cloud. 

THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 

[181S.] 
I. 

Night  and  morning  were  at  meeting 

Over  Waterloo ; 
Cocks  had  sung  their  earliest  greeting ; 

Faint  and  low  they  crew. 
For  no  paly  beam  yet  shone 
On  the  heights  of  Mount  Saint  John  ; 
Tempest-clouds  prolon<;'d  the  sway 
Of  timeless  darkness  over  day  ; 
j    Whirlwind,  thunder-ciap,  and  shower, 
I    Marked  it  a  predestined  hour. 
I    Broad  and  frequent  through  the  night 
i    Flash'd  the  sheets  of  levin-light ; 
'    Muskets,  glancing  lightnings  back, 
Show*d  the  dreary  bivouack 
Where  the  soldier  lay. 
Chill  and  stiff,  and  drench'd  with  rain, 
Wishing  dawn  of  mom  again. 

Though  death  should  come  with  day. 

II. 

'Tis  at  such  a  tide  and  hour, 
Wizard,  witch,  and  fiend,  have  power. 
And  ghastly  forms  through  mist  and 
shower 
Gleam  on  the  gifted  ken  1 


And  then  the  afifrighted  prophet's 
Dnnks  whispers  strange  of  mte  andfiear 
Presaging  death  and  ruin  near 

Among  the  sons  of  men  ; — 
Apart  from  Albyn's  war-array, 
*Twas  then  grey  Allan  sleepier  lay ; 
Grey  Allan,  who,  for  many  a  day. 

Had  followed  stout  and  stem. 
Where,  through  battle*s  rout  and  reel, 
Storm  of  shot  and  hedge  of  steeL 
Led  the  grandson  of  Lochiel, 

Valiant  Fassiefem. 
Through  steel  and  shot  he  leads  nomoit, 
Low  laid  'mid  friends'   and  foemen's 

gore- 
But  long  his  native  lake's  wild  shore, 
And  Sunart  rough,  and  high  Ardgower, 

And  Morven  long  shall  tell. 
And  proud  Bennevis  hear  with  awe, 
How,  upon  bloody  Quatre-Bras, 
Brave  Cameron  heard  the  wild  hunt 

Of  conquest  as  he  felL 

III. 


'Lone  on  the  outskirts  of  the  host 
The  weary  sentinel  held  post. 
And  heard,  through  darlmess  far  alooC 
The  frequent  clang  of  courser's  hooli 
Where  held  the  cloak'd   patrol  thdr  , 

course, 
And  spurr'd  'gainst  storm  the  swerving 

horse; 
But  there  are  sounds  in  AUan's  ear. 
Patrol  nor  sentinel  may  hear. 
And  sights  before  his  eye  aghast 
Invisible  to  them  have  passs'd. 

When  down  the  destined  plain, 
'Twixt  Britain  and  the  bands  of  France, 
Wild  as  marsh-borne  meteors  glance, 
Strange  phantoms  wheel'd  a  revel  danoe, 

And  doom'd  the  future  slain. — 
Such   forms  were   seen,    such    sounds 

were  heard, 
When  Scotland's  James  his  inarch  pie- 
pared 

For  Flodden's  fatal  plain  ; 
Such,  when  he  drew  his  ruthless  sword, 
As  Choosers  of  the  Slain,  adored 

The  yet  unchristen'd  Dane. 
An  indistinct  and  phantom  band. 
They  wheel'd  their  ring-dance  ^*^  ii 
hand. 
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With  gestures  wild  and  dread  ; 
he  Seer,  who  watch'd  them  ride  the 

storm, 
aw  through  their  faint  and  shadowy  form 

The  lightning's  flash  more  red  ; 
Lnd  still  their  ghastly  roundelay 
V'as  of  the  coming  battle-fray, 

And  of  the  destined  dead. 

IV. 

Sonj. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud, 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Our  airy  feet. 
So  light  and  fleet, 

They  do  not  bend  the  rj'e 
That  sinks  its  head  when  whirl- 
winds rave, 
And  swells  again  in  eddying  wave. 

As  each  wild  gust  blows  by  ; 
But  still  the  com. 
At  dawn  of  mom, 

Our  fatal  steps  that  bore. 
At  eve  lies  waste, 
A  trampled  paste 

Of  blackening  mud  and  gore. 


Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance  ! 
Brave  sons  of  France, 

For  you  our  ring  makes  room  ; 
Make  space  full  wide 
For  martial  pride. 

For  banner,  spear,  and  plume. 
Approach,  draw  near. 
Proud  cuirassier ! 

Room  for  the  men  of  steel ! 
Through  crest  and  plate 
The  broadsword's  weight 

Both  head  and  heart  shall  feel. 


VI. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Sons  of  the  spear  ! 
You  feel  us  near 

In  many  a  ghastly  dream  ; 
With  fancy's  eye 
Our  forms  you  spy, 

And  hear  our  fatal  scream. 
With  clearer  sight 
Ere  falls  the  night, 

Just  when  to  weal  or  woe 
Your  disembodied  souls  take  fligh: 
On  trembling  wing— eadi  starded 
sprite 

Our  choir  of  death  shall  know. 

VIL 

Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Burst,  ye  clouds,  in  tempest  showers. 
Redder  rain  shall  soon  be  ours — 

See  the  east  grows  wan — 
Yidd  we  place  to  sterner  game. 
Ere  deadher  bolts  and  direr  flame 
Shall  the  welkin's  thunders  shame 
Elemental  rage  is  tame 

To  the  wrath  of  man. 

VIII. 

At  mom,  grey  Allan's  mates  with  awe 
Heard  of  the  vision'd  sights  he  saw, 

The  legend  heard  him  say  ; 
But  the  Seer's  gifted  eye  was  dim, 
Deafen'd  his  ear,  and  stark  his  limb, 

Ere  closed  tliat  bloody  day — 
He  sleeps  far  frotti  his  Highlandheath, — 
But  often  of  the  Dance  of  Death 

His  comradiits  tell  the  tale, 
On  picquct-post,*when  ebbs  the  night. 
And  waning  watch-fires  glow  less  bright. 

And  dawn  is  glimmering  pale. 

\  \  I, 
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ROMANCE    OF    DUNOIS. 

FROM   THE  FRENCH. 

[1815.] 

The  original  of  this  little  Romance  makes  part  of  a  manuscript  coDei 
French  Songs,  probably  compiled  by  some  young  officer,  which  was  founc 
field  of  Waterloo,  so  much  stained  with  clay  and  with  blood,  as  suffid 
indicate  what  had  been  the  fate  of  its  late  owner.  The  song  is  (lopular  in 
and  is  rather  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  composition  to  which  it  belong 
translation  is  strictly  literaL 

It  was  Dunois,  the  young  and  brave,  was  bound  for  Palestine, 
But  first  he  made  his  orisons  before  Saint  Mary's  shrine  : 
"  And  grant,  immortal  Queen  of  Heaven,"  was  still  the  Soldier's  pxa} 
"That  I  may  prove  the  bravest  knight,  and  love  the  fairest  fair." 

His  oath  of  honour  on  the  shrine  he  graved  it  with  his  sword. 
And  follow'd  to  the  Holy  Land  the  biainner  of  his  Lord  ; 
Where,  fajtMul  to  his  noble  vow,  his  war-cry  fill'd  the  air, 
"  Be  honourM  aye  the  bravest  knight,  beloved  the  fairest  fair. " 


They  owed  the  conquest  to  his  arm,  and  then  his  Liege-Lord  said, 
"The  heart  that  has  for  honour  beat  by  bliss  must  be  repaid. — 
My  daughter  Isabel  and  thou  shall  be  a  wedded  pair, 
For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  brave,  she  fairest  of  the  fair." 

And  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot  before  Saint  Mary's  shrine. 
That  makes  a  paradise  on  earth,  if  hearts  and  hands  combine ; 
And  every  lord  and  lady  bright,  that  were  in  chapel  there. 
Cried,  "  HonourM  be  the  bravest  knight,  beloved  the  fairest  fair  ! " 

THE  TROUBADOUR. 

FROM  THE  SAME  COLLECTION. 


[1815.] 


Glowing  with  love,  on  fire  for  fame, 

A  Troubadour  that  hated  sorrow. 
Beneath  his  lady's  window  came. 

And  thus  he  sung  his  last  good-morrow: 
**  My  arm  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  true-love's  bower ; 
Gaily  for  love  and  mme  to  fight 

Befits  the  gallant  Troubadour." 

And  while  he  march'd  with  helm  on 
head 

And  harp  in  hand,  the  descant  rung, 
As,  faithful  to  his  fevourite  maid. 

The  minstrel-burden  still  he  sung  : 
**  My  arm  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lad/s  bower ; 
Resolved  for  love  and  fame  to  fight, 

I  come,  a  gallant  Troubadour." 


Even  when  the  battle-roar  was  • 

With  dauntless  heart  hehew'd 
'Mid  splintering  lance  and  f 
sweep. 

And  still  was  heard  his  warri< 
"  My  life  it  is  my  country's  righ 

My  lieart  is  in  my  lady's  bowt 
For  love  to  die,  for  fame  to  figh 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubad 

Alas !  upon  the  bloody  field 

He  fell  beneath  the  foeman's  , 
But  still  reclining  on  his  shield. 

Expiring  sung  the  exulting  sta 
"  My  life  it  is  my  country's  right 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bowt 
For  love  and  £Eune  to  fiUi  in  figh 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubad* 
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SONG, 

?^  THE   LIFTING  OF  THE   BANNER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BUCCLEUCH,  AT  A  GREAT 

FOOT-BALL  MATCH   ON  CARTSRHAUGH. 

[181 5.] 

From  the  brown  crest  of  Newark  its  summons  extending, 

Our  signal  is  waving  in  smoke  and  in  flame ; 
And  eacti  forester  blithe,  from  his  mountain  descending. 

Bounds  light  o'er  the  heather  to  join  in  the  game. 

CHORUS. 

TTim  up  with  the  Banner^  let  forest  winds  fan  her, 
She  has  blazed  over  Ettrick  eight  ages  and  more  ; 
In  sport  will  attend  her,  in  battle  defend  her, 

IVith  heart  and  with  hand,  like  our  fathers  before, 

^Vhen  the  Southern  invader  spread  w«ste  and  disorder. 
At  the  glance  of  her  crescents  he  paused  and  withdrew. 

For  around  them  were  marshalled  the  pride  of  the  Border, 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  the  Bands  of  BUCCLEUCH. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

A  Stripling's  weak  hand  to  our  revel  has  borne  her. 
No  mail-glove  has  grasp'd  her,  no  spearmen  surround  ; 

But  ere  a  bold  foeman  should  scathe  or  should  scorn  her, 
A  thousand  true  hearts  would  be  cold  on  the  ground. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

We  forget  each  contention  of  civil  dissension. 
And  hail,  like  our  brethren.  Home,  Douglas,  and  Car  : 

And  Elliot  and  Pringle  in  pastime  shall  mingle. 
As  welcome  in  peace  as  their  fathers  in  war. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

Then  strip,  lads,  and  to  it,  though  sharp  be  the  weather. 

And  if,  by  mischance,  you  should  happen  to  fall. 
There  are  worse  things  in  life  than  a  tumble  on  heather. 

And  life  is  itself  but  a  game  at  foot-ball. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

And  when  it  is  over,  we'll  drink  a  blithe  measure 
To  each  Laird  and  each  Lady  that  witness'd  our  fun. 

And  to  every  blithe  heart  that  took  part  in  our  pleasure. 
To  the  lads  that  have  lost  and  the  lads  that  have  won. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

May  the  Forest  still  flourish,  both  Borough  and  Landward, 
From  the  hall  of  the  Peer  to  the  Herd's  ingle-nook ; 

And  huzza  !  my  brave  hearts,  for  BuccLEUCH  and  his  standard, 
For  the  King  and  the  Country,  the  Clan,  and  the  Duke  ! 

Then  up  with  the  Banner,  let  forest  winds  fan  her. 
She  has  blazed  ever  Ettrick  eight  ages  and  more  ; 

In  st>ort  will  attend  her,  in  battle  defend  her. 

With  heart  and  rvith  hand,  like  our  fathers  before. 


Jv 
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LULLABY    OF    AN   INFANT   CHIEF. 

[I8I5.] 

I. 

O,  HUSH  thee,  my  babie,  thy  sire  was  a  knight, 

Thy  mother  a  lady  both  lovely  and  bright ; 

The  woods  and  the  glens,  from  the  towers  which  we  see. 

They  all  are  belonging,  dear  babie,  to  thee. 

O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  cadul  gu  lo, 

O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c. 

II. 

O,  fear  not  the  bugle,  though  loudly  it  blows. 
It  calls  but  the  warders  that  guard  thy  repose  ; 
Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their  blades  would  be  red. 
Ere  the  step  of  a  foeman  draws  near  to  thy  bed. 
O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c. 

III. 

O,  hush  thee,  my  babie,  the  time  soon  will  come, 
When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  trumpet  and  drum ; 
Then  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest  while  you  may, 
For  strife  comes  with  manhood,  and  waking  with  day. 
O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c 


THE    RETURN    TO    ULSTER. 

[1816.] 

Once  again, — but  how  changed  since  my  wand*rings  began- 

I  have  heard  the  deep  voice  of  the  Lagan  and  Bann, 

And  the  pines  of  Clanbrassil  resound  to  the  roar. 

That  wearies  the  echoes  of  fair  Tullamore. 

Alas  !  my  poor  bosom,  and  why  shouldst  thou  bum  ! 

With  the  scenes  of  my  youth  can  its  raptures  return  ? 

Can  I  live  the  dear  life  of  delusion  agam, 

That  flowed  when  these  echoes  first  mix'd  with  my  strain  ? 

It  was  then  that  around  me,  though  poor  and  unknown. 

High  spells  of  mysterious  enchantment  were  thrown  ; 

The  streams  were  of  silver,  of  diamond  the  dew. 

The  land  was  an  Eden,  for  fancy  was  new. 

I  had  heard  of  our  bards,  and  my  soul  was  on  fire 

At  the  rush  of  their  verse,  and  the  sweep  of  their  lyre  : 

To  me  *twas  not  legend,  nor  tale  to  the  ear, 

But  a  vision  of  noontide,  distinguish' d  and  clear. 

Ultonia's  old  heroes  awoke  at  the  call. 

And  renew'd  the  wild  pomp  of  the  chase  and  the  hall ; 
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And  the  standard  of  Fion  flashed  fierce  from  on  high, 

Like  a  burst  of  the  sun  when  the  tempest  is  nigh. 

It  seem'd  that  the  harp  of  green  Erin  once  more 

Could  renew  all  the  glories  she  boasted  of  yore. — 

Yet  why  at  remembrance,  fond  heart,  shouldst  thou  burn  ? 

They  were  days  of  delusion  and  cannot  return. 

But  was  she,  too,  a  phantom,  the  Maid  who  stood  by, 
And  listed  my  lay,  while  she  tum'd  from  mine  eye  ? 
Was  she,  too,  a  vision,  just  glancing  to  view. 
Then  dispersed  in  the  sunbeam,  or  melted  to  dew  ? 
Oh  !  would  it  had  been  so, — Oh  I  would  that  her  eye 
Had  been  but  a  star-glance  that  shot  through  the  sky. 
And  her  voice  that  was  moulded  to  melodjrs  thrill, 
Had  been  but  a  zephyr,  that  sigh'd  and  was  still ! 

Oh  !  would  it  had  been  so, — ^not  then  this  poor  heart 
Had  leam'd  the  sad  lesson,  to  love  and  to  part ; 
To  bear,  unassisted,  its  burthei^  of  care. 
While  I  toil'd  for  the  wealth  I  fiad  no  one  to  share. 
Not  then  had  I  said,  when  life's  summer  was  done. 
And  the  hours  of  her  autumn  were  fast  speeding  on, 
"Take  the  fame  and  the  riches  ye  brought  in  your  train. 
And  restore  me  the  dream  of  my  spring-tide  again." 


JOCK    OF    HAZELDEAN. 

Air— 'M  BoreUr Melody.*' 

The  first  stanza  of  this  Ballad  is  ancient.     The  others  were  written  for 

Mr.  Campbell's  Albyn's  Anthology. 

[1816.] 


I. 

**  Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie  ? 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide? 
I'll  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son. 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride  : 
And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen  " — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa* 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

II. 

"  Now  let  this  wilful  grief  be  done, 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale  ; 
Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington, 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale  ; 
His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha', 

His  sword  in  battle  keen  " — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 


III. 

"  A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack. 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair  ; 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk, 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair ; 
And  you,  the  foremost  o'  them  a*, 

Shall  ride  our  forest  queen  " — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

IV. 

The  kirk  was  deck'd  at  morning-tide. 

The  tapers  glimmer*d  fair  ; 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride, 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there. 
They  sought  herbaith  by  bowerand  ha' ; 

The  ladie  was  not  seen  ! 
She's  o'er  the  Border,  and  awa* 

Wi'  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 
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PIBROCH    OF    DONALD    DHU. 

Air—"  Piobair  o/DohuU  DkHuUk." 

[1816.] 

Tliis  is  a  very  ancient  pibroch  belonging  to  Clan  MacDonald,  and  sap 
to  refer  to  the  expedition  of  Donald  Balloch,  who,  in  143 1,  launched  froi 
Isles  with  a  considerable  force,  invaded  Lochaber,  and  at  Inverlochy  de 
and  put  to  flight  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Caithness,  though  at  the  head  of  an 
superipr  to  his  own.  The  words  of  the  set,  theme,  or  melody,  to  which  thi 
variations  are  applied,  run  thus  in  Gaelic  : — 

Piobaireachd  Dhonuil  Dhuidh,  piobaireachd  Dhonufl  ; 

Piobaireachd  Dhonuil  Dhuidh,  piobaireachd  Dhonuil ; 

Piobaireachd  Dhonuil  Dhuidh,  piobaireachd  Dhonuil ; 

Piob  agus  bratach  air  faiche  Inverlochi. 

The  pipe-summons  of  Donald  the  Black, 

The  pipe  summons  of  Donald  the  BUck, 

The  war-pipe  and  the  pennon  aje  on  the  gathering-place  at  Inverio^y. 


Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew. 

Summon  Clan  Conuil. 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons  I 
Come  in  your  war  array, 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky. 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlocky. 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one. 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd. 
The  flock  without  shelter ; 

Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd. 
The  bride  at  the  altar ; 


Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  ste 
Leave  nets  and  bar]ges  : 

Come  with  your  fighting  geai 
Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come,  wl 

Forests  are  rended  ; 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  wl 

Navies  are  stranded  : 
Faster  come,  faster  come. 

Faster  and  faster. 
Chief,  vassal,  page  and  groor 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fest  they  cor 

See  how  they  gather  ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume. 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw^  your  b 

Forward  each  man  set  ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset  ! 


MACGREGOR*S    GATHERING. 

Air—"  ThaiH'  a  Grigalach, ' 
WRITTEN   FOR  ALBYN'S  ANTHOLOGY. 
[1816.] 

These  verses  are  adapted  to  a  very  wild,  yet  lively  gathering-time,  used  b 
MacGregors.  The  severe  treatment  of  this  Clan,  their  outlawry,  and  the 
scription  of  their  very  name,  are  alluded  to  in  the  Ballad. 

The  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist*s  on  the  brae, 
And  the  Clan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless  by  day ; 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather  Grigalach  ! 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c. 

Our  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monarchs  we  drew. 
Must  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our  vengeful  haloo  1' 
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Then  haloo,  Grigalach  !  haloo,  Grigalach  ! 
Haloo,  haloo,  haloo,  Grigalach,  &c. 

Glen  Orchy's  proud  mountains,  Coalchuim  and  her  towers, 
Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  ours  ; 

We're  landless,  landless,  landless,  Grigalach  ! 

Landless,  landless,  landless,  &c. 

But  doom'd  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  lord, 
MacGregor  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his  sword  ! 

Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Grigalach  ! 

Courage,  courage,  courage,  &c. 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  beagles. 

Give  their  roofs  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to  the  eagles  ! 

Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  Grigalach  ! 

Vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  &c. 

While  there's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and  foam  on  the  river, 
MacGregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  for  ever  I 

Come  then,  Grigalach,  come  then,  Grigalach  1 
Come  then,  come  then,  come  then,  &c. 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed  shall  career, 
O'er  the  peak  of  Ben-Lomond  the  galley  shall  steer. 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig- Royston  like  icicles  melt. 
Ere  our  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  our  vengeance  unfelL 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Grigalach  ! 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c. 

THE  SUN  UPON  THE  WEIRDLAW  HILL. 
Air — **Rimkin  aluin  *stu  mo  rtm.** 


The  sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  Hill, 

In  Ettrick's  vale,  is  sinking  sweet ; 
The  westland  wind  is  hush  and  still. 

The  lake  lies  sleeping  at  my  feet 
Yet  not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye 

Bears  those  bright  hues  that  once  it 
bore ; 
Though  evening,  with  her  richest  dye. 

Flames  o'er  the  hills  of  Ettrick's  shore. 

With  listless  look  along  the  plain, 
I  see  Tweed's  silver  current  glide, 

And  coldly  mark  the  holy  fane 
Of  Melrose  rise  in  min'd  pride. 


The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air. 
The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the 
tree, — 
Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were, 
»    Or  IS  the  dreary  change  in  me  ? 

Alas,  the  warp'd  and  broken  board. 

How  can  it  bear  the  painter's  dye  ! 
The  harp  of  strain'd  ana  tuneless  chord. 

How  to  the  minstrel's  skill  reply ! 
To  aching  eyes  each  landsolpe  lowers. 

To  feverish  pulse  each  gale  blows  chill ; 
And  Arab)r*s  or  Eden's  bowers 

Were  barren  as  this  'moorland  hilL 


THE  MONKS  OF  BANGOR'S  MARCH. 
AiJi—"ymdaiiA  Mumit." 

WRITTEN  FOR  MR.    GSpRGE  THOMSON'S  WELSH  MELODIES. 

[1817.] 

Ethrlfrid,  or  Olfrid,  King  of  Northumberland,  having  besieged  Chester  in  613, 
and  Brocrmael,  a  British  Prince,  advancing  to  relieve  it,  the  religious  of  the 
neighbouring  Monastery  of  Bangor  marched  in  procession,  to  pray  for  the  success 
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of  their  countrymen.  But  the  British  being  totally  defeated,  the  heathen 
put  the  monks  to  the  sword,  and  destroyed  their  monastery.  Tlie  tune  to 
these  verses  are  adapted  is  called  the  Monks*  March,  and  is  supposed  to  bavi 
played  at  their  ill-omened  procession. 


When  the  heathen  tnmipet's  clang 
Round  beleaguer'd  Chester  rang, 
Veiled  nun  and  friar  eray 
March'd  from  Bangors  iair  Abbaye ; 
High  their  holy  anthem  sounds, 
Cestria's  vale  the  hymn  rebounds, 
Floating  down  the  silvan  Dee, 

O  miserere^  Dominel 

On  the  long  procession  goes, 
Glory  round  their  crosses  glows. 
And  the  Virgin-mother  mud 
In  their  peaceful  banner  smiled ; 
Who  could  think  such  saintly  band 
Doom'd  to  feel  unhallow*d  hand  ? 
Such  was  the  Divine  decree, 

O  miserere,  Dominel 

Bands  that  masses  only  sung, 
Hands  that  censers  only  swung. 
Met  the  northern  bow  and  bilj 
Heard  the  war-cry  wild  and  shrill : 


Woe  to  Brockmael's  feeble  hand, 
Woe  to  Olfrid's  bloody  brand. 
Woe  to  Saxon  cruelty, 

O  misarre.  Dam 

Weltering  amid  warriors  slain, 
Spum'd  by  steeds  with  bloody  m 
Slaughter'd  down  by  heathen  bla 
Bangor's  peaceful  monks  are  laid 
Wo«i  of  parting  rest  unspoke, 
Mass  imsung,  and  bread  unbrok< 
For  their  souls  for  charity. 

Sing,  O  miserere^  Dom 

Bangor !  o*er  the  murder  wail ! 
Long  thy  ruins  told  the  tale. 
Shatter's  towers  and  broken  ard 
Long  recaird  the  woeful  march : 
On  3iy  shrine  no  tapers  bum. 
Never  shall  thy  priests  return ; 
The  pilgrim  sighs  and  sings  for  t 

O  miserere^  Dam 


MACKRIMMON'S    LAMENT. 

Air—"  Cha  Hll  mi  tuilU." 

[1818.] 

Mackrimmon,  hereditary  piper  to  tne  Laird  of  Macleod,  is  said  to  hav 
posed  this  Lament  when  the  Clan  was  about  to  depart  upon  a  distant  and  dai 
expedition.  The  Minstrel  was  impressed  with  a  beUef,  which  the  event  v 
that  he  was  to  be  slain  in  the  approaching  feud  ;  and  hence  the  Gaelic 
"  Cha  till  mi  tuille ;  ged  thillis  Macleod^  cha  till  Mackrimmon^  «*  I  shall 
return  ;  although  Macleod  returns,  yet  Mackrimmon  shall  never  return  !' 
piece  is  but  too  well  known,  from  its  being  the  strain  with  which  the  en 
from  the  West  Highlands  and  Isles  usually  take  leave  of  their  native  shore. 

MacLeod's  wizard  flag  from  the  grey  castle  sallies, 
The  rowers  are  seated,  unmoor'd  are  the  galleys  ; 
Gleam  war-axe  and  broadsword,  clang  target  and  quiver. 
As  Mackrimmon  sings,  "  Farewell  to  Dunvegan  for  ever  ! 
Farewell  to  each  cliff,  on  which  breakers  are  foaming  ; 
Farewell,  each  dark  glen,  in  which  red-deer  are  roaming  ; 
Farewell,  lonely  Skye,  to  lake,  mountain,  and  river ; 
Macleod  may  return,  but  Mackrimmon  shall  never  ! 

"  Farewell  the  bright  clouds  that  on  Quillan  are  sleeping; 
Farewell  the  bright  eyes  in  the  Dun  that  are  weeping ; 
To  each  minstrel  delusion,  farewell ! — and  for  ever — 
Mackrimmon  departs,  to  return  to  you  never ! 


DO X ALL)  CAIRO'S  COME  AGAIN 
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The  Banshee's  wild  voice  sings  the  death-dirge  before  me, 
The  pall  of  the  dead  for  a  mantle  hangs  o'er  me  ; 
lUit  my  heart  shall  not  flag,  and  my  nerves  shall  not  shiver, 
Though  devoted  I  go — to  return  again  never  ! 

"  Too  oft  shall  the  notes  of  Mackrimmon's  bewailing 
Be  heard  when  the  Gael  on  their  exile  are  sailing ; 
Dear  land  !  to  the  shores,  whence  unwilling  we  sever, 
Return — return — return  shall  we  never ! 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille  ! 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 

Gea  thillis  Macleod,  cha  till  Mackrimmon  ! " 


DONALD    CAIRO'S    COME    AGAIN. 

Kx%—** Malcolm  Caird's  come  again.'* 


CHORUS. 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  ! 
Donald  Cainfs  come  again  I 
Tell  the  neios  in  brugh  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird^s  come  again  / 

Donald  Caird  can  lilt  and  sing, 
Blithely  dance  the  Hieland  fling. 
Drink  till  the  gudeman  be  blind, 
Fleech  till  the  gudewife  be  kind ; 
Hoop  a  Icglin,  clout  a  pan. 
Or  crack  a  pow  wi*  ony  man  ; 
Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird's  come  again. 

Donald  Cainfs  come  again  / 
Donald  Caird's  come  again  I 
Tell  the  neuts  in  brugh  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird^s  come  again. 

Donald  Caird  can  wire  a  maukin. 
Kens  the  wiles  o'  dun-deer  staukin*, 
Leisters  kipper,  makes  a  shift 
To  shoot  a  muir-fowl  in  the  drift ; 
Water-bailiffs,  rangers,  keepers. 
He  can  wauk  when  they  are  sleepers 
Not  for  hountith  or  reward 
Dare  ye  mell  wi'  Donald  Caird. 
Donald  Caird^s  come  as^ain  I 
Donald  Caird^s  come  again  I 
Gar  the  bagpipes  hum  amain, 
Donald  Caird^s  come  again, 

Donald  Caird  can  drink  a  giU 
Fast  as  hostler- wife  can  fill ; 
Ilka  ane  that  sells  gude  liquor 
Kens  how  Donald  bends  a  bicker  ; 


[1818.] 

When  he's  fou  he's  stout  and  saucy. 
Keeps  the  cantle  o'  the  cawsey  ; 
Hieland  chief  and  Lawland  laird 
Maun  gie  room  to  Donald  Caird ! 

Donald  Caird* s  come  again  I 
Doftald  Caird' s  come  again  / 
Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird* s  come  again. 

Steek  the  amrie,  lock  the  kist. 
Else  some  gear  may  weel  be  mist ; 
Donald  Caird  finds  orra  things 
Where  Allan  Gregor  fand  the  tings ; 
Dunts  of  kebbuck,  taits  o'  woo. 
Whiles  a  hen  and  whiles  a  sow. 
Webs  or  duds  frae  hedge  or  yard — 
'Ware  the  wuddie,  Donald  Caird  I 

Donald  Caird^s  come  again  t 
Donald  CaircPs  come  again  I 
Dinna  let  the  Shirra  ken 
Donald  Caird^s  come  again. 

On  Don-ld  Caird  the  doom  was  stem, 
Craig  to  tether,  legs  to  aim ; 
But  Donald  Caird  wi*  mickle  study. 
Caught  the  gift  to  cheat  the  wuddie  ; 
Rings  of  aim,  and  bolts  of  steel. 
Fell  like  ice  frae  hand  and  heel ! 
Watch  the  sheep  in  fauld  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird's  come  again  ! 

Donald  Caird* s  come  again  I 
DoncUd  Caird* s  come  again  I 
Dinna  let  the  Justice  ken 
Donald  Cairo's  come  again. 
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FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 
[1822.] 

Enchantress,  farewell,  who  so  oft  has  decoyed  me, 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  through  woodlands  to  roam, 
Where  the  forester,  lated,  with  wonder  espied  me 

Explore  the  wild  scenes  he  was  quitting  for  home. 
Farewell,  and  take  with  thee  thy  numbers  wild  speaking 

The  language  alternate  of  rapture  and  woe  : 
Oh  !  none  but  some  lover,  whose  heart -strings  are  breaking, 

The  pang  that  I  feel  at  our  parting  can  know. 

Each  joy  thou  couldst  double,  and  when  there  came  sorrow, 

Or  pale  disappointment  to  darken  my  way, 
What  voice  was  like  thine,  that  could  sing  of  to-morrow. 

Till  forgot  in  the  strain  was  the  grief  of  to-day ! 
But  when  friends  drop  around  us  in  life's  weary  waning. 

The  grief.  Queen  of  Numbers,  thou  canst  not  assuage ; 
Nor  the  gradual  estrangement  of  those  yet  remaining. 

The  languor  of  pain,  and  the  chillness  of  age. 

'Twas  thou  that  once  taught  me,  in  accents  bewailing. 

To  sing  how  a  warrior  lay  stretchM  on  the  plain. 
And  a  maiden  hung  o'er  him  with  aid  unavailing. 

And  held  to  his  lips  the  cold  goblet  in  vain  ; 
As  vain  thy  enchantments,  O  Queen  of  wild  Numbers, 

To  a  bard  when  the  reign  of  his  fancy  is  o*er, 
And  the  quick  pulse  of  feeling  in  apathy  slumbers — 

Farewell,  then,  Enchantress ; — I  meet  thee  no  more. 


F.ND  OF  THE  POEMS.. 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTES  TO  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


;  I  a.  The  feast  was  over  in  Branksome 
tower. 

the  rcien  of  James  I. ,  Sir  William  Scott 
{uccleuch,  chief  of  the  clan  bearing  that 
e,  exchanged,  with  Sir  Thomas  Inglis  of 
or,  the  estate  of  Murdiestone,  in  Lanark- 
:,  for  one-half  of  the  barony  of  Branksome, 
{rankholm,  lying  upon  the  Teviot,  about 
;  miles  above  Hawick.  He  was  probably 
crtl  to  this  transaction  from  the  vicinity  of 
iksome  to  the  extensive  domain  which  he 
essed  in  Ettrick  Forest  and  in  Teviotdale. 
le  former  district  he  held  by  occupancy  the 
:e  of  Buccleuch,  and  much  of  the  forest 

on  the  river  Ettrick-  In  Teviotdale,  he 
yed  the  barony  of  Eckford,  by  a  grant  from 
ert  II.  to  his  ancestor,  Walter  Scott  of 
:urd,  for  the  apprehending  of  Gilbert  Rid* 
5rd,  confirmed  oy  Robert  III.  3d  May  1424. 
lition  imputes  the  exchange  betwixt  Scott 
Inglis  to  a  conversation,  in  which  the  latter 
man,  it  would  appear,  of  a  mild  and  for- 
ing  nature — complained  much  of  the  in- 
:s  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the  English 
Jerers,  who  frec^uently  plundered  his  lands 
3ranksome.  Sir  William  Scott  instantly 
■ed  him  the  estate  of  Murdiestone,  in  ex- 
ige  for  that  which  was  subject  to  such 
gious  inconvenience.     When  the  bargain 

completed,  he  dryly  remarked  that  the 
Ic  in  Cumberland  were  as  good  as  those 
Pcviotdalc ;  and  proceeded  to  commence  a 
em  of  reprisals   Opon  the   English,  which 

regularly  pursuea  by  his  successors.  In 
next  reign,  James  II.  granted  to  Sir  Walter 
tt  of  Branksome.  and  to  Sir  David,  his  son, 
remaining  half  of  the  barony  of  Branksome. 
e  held  in  blanche  for  the  payment  of  a  red 
.  The  cause  assigned  for  the  grant  is,  their 
^e  and  faithful  exertions  in  favour  of  the 
g  against  the  house  of  Douglas,  with  whom 
les  had  been  recently  tugging  for  the  throne 
kotland.  This  charter  is  dated  the  2d  Feb- 
-y  1443  ;  and,  in  the  same  month,  part  of  the 
)ny  of  Langholm,  and  many  lands  in  Lanaix* 
e,  were  conferred  upon  Sir  Walter  smd  his 
by  the  same  monarch. 

I.  Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 
Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome-hall. 

lie  ancient  barons  of  Buccleuch,  both  from 
lal  splendour  and  from  their  frontier  situa- 


tion, retained  in  their  household,  at  Branksome, 
a  number  of  gentlemen  of  their  own  name,  who 
held  lands  from  their  chief,  for  the  military 
service  of  watching  and  warding  his  castle. 

13.  "  —  nuith  Jedwood-axe  at  saddle-how.** 

"Of  a  truth,"  says  Frois.sart,  "the  Scottish 
cannot  boast  great  skill  with  the  bow,  but  rather 
bear  axes, with  which,  in  time  of  need,  they  give 
heavy  strokes."  The  Jed  wood-axe  was  a  sort 
of  partisan,  used  by  horsemen,  as  appears  from 
the  arms  of  Jedburgh,  which  bear  a  cavalier 
mount«l,  and  armed  with  this  weapon.  It  is 
also  oJled  a  Jedwood  or  Jeddart  statC 

13.  They  watch,  against  Southern  force  and 
gutle. 
Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard^   or  Percy* 

powers^ 
Threaten  Branksom/s  lordly  toTvers, 
From     IVarkunn'th,    or  Nawortk,  or 
merry  Carlisle. 

Branksome  Castle  was  continually  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  English,  both  from  its 
situation  and  the  restless  military  disposition  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  were  seldom  on  good  terms 
with  their  neighhourSf 


»3- 


Bards  long  shall  tell. 
How  Lord  Walter  fell 


Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch  succeeded  to 
his  grandfather.  Sir  David,  in  149a.  He  was  a 
brave  and  powerful  baron,  and  Warden  of  the 
West  Marcnes  of  Scotland.  His  death  was  the 
consequence  of  a  feud  betwixt  the  Scotts  and 
Kerrs. 

13.    While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Carr, 
While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott. 

Among  other  expedients  resorted  to  for 
stanching  the  feud  betwixt  the  Scotts  and  the 
Kerrs,  was  a  bond  executed  in  1529,  between 
the  heads  of  each  clan,  binding  themselves  to 
perform  reciprocally  the  four  principal  pilgrira- 
ajges  of  Scotland,  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of 
those  of  the  opposite  name  who  had  fallen  in  the 
quarrel.  But  either  this  indenture  never  took 
effect,  or  else  the  feud  was  renewed  shortly 
afterwards.  The  name  of  Kex  i&  'Tks^ss^s&Ef 
spelt  Ker,  Keit«  oc  Can. 


N^OTES  TO  THE 


14.  m  Uanid   a,  art  iial   w»  may 

/h  Pttdtta,/ar  heyond  thi  aa, 
pras^nu,  u  be  the  pnocipa]  school  of  uvcro' 

14.  Hit  fyrTH  tv  ^rkenmg  ifiaJatB  tractd 
dent  of  Ihe  sun.    Glycu  informs  us  Ihil  Simon 


The  kingi  and  henwi  il  Scotland,  is  well  u 

study  hov  to  evade  the  pursuit  of  blood-hounds. 

repeatedly  tracked  by  sIcuth-dogL      On  one 

down  a  brook,  albd  >&cendintf  into  a  Ijec  by  a 
branch  which  oreriiung  the  walei :  thus,  leaving 
DO  trace  on  land  of  his  rootsUps,  he  baffled  the 

spill  blood  upon  the  track,  which  destroyed  Ihe 

wu^Mmclimes  ucrificcd  oiiTiich  oc^aa. 
Kenry  the  Minstrel  lelTs  >,  romantk  sloryoT 

hero's  liille  band  had  b«n  joined  by  an'  IHsh- 
man.  named  Faintaun.  or   Fadiean.  a  dark, 

skr^idi^at  Black-Erne  Side.  W^Jlace  ms  foroS 
^I^■II*at  with  only  iixt«a  follomrs,  Ihe  English 
a  Bimter  Uood-hound.     In  the 


with  hi 


vcdthe 


id  Wallace  having  in 
hasty  anger  >lmck  off 
irtat    When  the 
suyed  upon  the 


English  cai 

dead  body: 

"The  sleuth  stopped  at  Fawdon.  slill  she  ilood. 

Nor  farther  would  (ra  line  she  fund  thr  blood. - 

16.  Aldiimelit  Ihi  omiril'l  hmr/raall. 

The  ancient  and  beautiful  manatlety  of  Mel- 
rose wa,  founded  by  King  David  1.,    lis  niins 

boast.    The  stnne  of  which  il  a  buili,  though 


wrought 
17.  TkneitwSt.Davld-trinn: 
I'avid  I.  of  Scotland  purchased  th 


.8,  O  t«ll<..l  Cki,f  cf  0//n**™  I 

th  August  1386.  between  Henry  Percy.  Called 


Houpur.  uid  JaKCi.  Eul  af  Dm^ 
these  reoowned  chuipsou  matt  i 
fame,  were  at  the  head  of  d  dwv 
troops.  The  issue  of  ihe  coullk:!  k  >i 
Percy  was  made  prisoner,  tsA  the 
:  day,  dearly  punihased  br  'ie 
■     ■      ~     "  nf^Doa 


sriEs 


if  Doatlu 


.8.  —  Dart  K^igit ,/ ZuUa* 

flourished  during  the  reign  of  Davi 
was  so  distinguished  by  his  valoox  i 
callediheFIowerofChivi^y.  Itutbi 
his  renown  by  the  murder  of  Sir 
Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  originally  tu 
brother  in  arms.  The  KiDEhad  conf 
Ramsay  the  sherilTdiim  of  IcvMdak 

t^i^  preference,  the  Knigbi  of  Udde 
dawn  upon  Ramiay,  while  he  wasadi 
justice  at  Hawick,  seized  and  carrieii 

where  he  threw  his  unforluDale  prisi 
and  man,  into  a  duneeon,  leavinchii 
of  hunger  So  weak  was  the  ivyal 
that  David,  although  highly  bced 
atrocious  murder,  found  himself  obi 
point  Ihe  Knight  of  Liddcsdale  Bica 
victim,  ai  Sheriff  of  Teviv't*!-  ' 
toon  after  stain,  while  himtin 
Whisown,     -  -     - 

of  Douglai.  .   __.. 

popular  tradition,  preserved  in  ■  b«] 
by   Godscroft,    some  parti   of  whicl 

19.  Ti^  mmilma  Mitkmtt  i 

Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Balwearie 
ambassadors  sent  to  hring  the  Maid  ( 
to  Scotland  upon  the  death  of  Alex 


.    accordiiH 


E^n^di 


hed'iel 


)hy,  from  which   1m  ■ 


at  the  magic  book*< 
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nl«r  conquered  thlit  indeJalig- 
■npLoyinf  him  in  Ihe  hopcleu 


i[i^.    To  luQh  a  chinn  thi  ballad 
ii?-j,  who  eloped  with  that  ^ipsy 


—  ■■'■  °  ."EnRliA 
idely :  the 


n  Ca;hore, 


.■«!     BiefullydoM.       Fm 
•tchryil  ghmt  a  baltc/firt. 


»,  ibal  Ihey  m  cBmUg  iMdini:  lour  bain 
ring  b«idc  each  Dihcr,  that  the  enemy  ir 

7.  Onmanfacaini'tprrfyTamid, 
IfAirr  «™»  ff  might,  eki€fi  lit  kid. 


isually,  though  ni 
only  round  in 

ii  often  placed.    The 


1.  fom 


pouetwd  of  one,  discovered  bet 

meiiK  cairn  al  Koughlee,  in  LiddesL-Oe.  tl  ii 
of  the  molt  barbaroui  eouHtniction ;  the  middle 
of  the  jubnance  alone  having  been  (ubieded 
to  the  fire,  over  which,  when  hardened,  cha 

n,enu,h°/idl?appSndy™i;;^?u3'«„a'S^ 

T)I'c"«nlMtj™'re"wB'^  I^  i^"^ 
quanliiy  of  beads  made  of  cmJ.  Thii  leenu 
10  hiv;  be:a  a   h.irbarous   imitation  of  die 

■fluttmanl  Ir/I  kit  Itafy  tluiL 

Tile  """-'KI  "err:  the  usual  Itfuje  of  ihe 

liih  army.— ;,W.«/w/t^  fl/X™  «i<*"»iAr[ 

geron  ancTiiiacceKibie  plaon,  nl^  afforded  an 

In  the  precipitoU-4  bank*  of  die  Tevior  at  Sun- 
law4,  upon  the  Ale  ai  Ancram,  upnn  the  Jed  at 
Hundalecp  and  in  many  Diher  placen  upon  the 
Border.  The  banks  of  Ihe  E^e.  at  Gtnlon 
and  Hawihnmden,  are  hollowed  into  limilar 


heme  of  many  >  fireiide  ule.  He  was  a  n- 
liner  of  the  Bucdeuch  family,  and  held  for 
ijItordn-ierviceaHnaUliiweronlhefronlien 
f  Liddesdale,     Wan  wai    ' 


defeated  i-^d  [arced  tn  fly.    Wan  Tinlinn 
ucJ  him  dovly  through  a  danKernus  mo- 
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ing  a  shaft,  which  nailed  the  captain's  thigh  to 
his  saddle, — "  If  I  cannot  sew,  I  casiyttn!** 

99.  His    wife,    stffut,    ruddy,    €utd   darh- 
brtnvd. 
Of  silver  brooch  and  bracelet  froud 

As  the  Borderers  were  indifferent  about  the 
furniture  of  their  habitations,  so  much  exposed 
to  be  burned  and  plundered,  they  were  propor- 
tionally anxious  to  display  splendour  in  deco- 
rating and  ornamenting  their  females. — See 
Lbslsy  <U  Moribus  Limitaneorum. 

39.  BelUd  WillHffward. 

Lord  William  Howard,  third  son  of  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  succeeded  to  Naworth  Castle, 
and  a  large  domain  annexed  to  it,  in  right  of 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  sister  of  George  Lord  Dacre, 
who  died  without  heirs  male,  m  the  nth  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  By  a  poetical  anachronism, 
he  is  introduced  into  the  romance  a  few  years 
earlier  than  he  actually  flourished  He  was 
warden  of  the  Western  Marches ;  and,  from 
the  rigour  with  which  he  trepre«i««d  the  Border 
excesses,  the  name  of  Belted  Will  Howard  is 
still  famous  in  our  traditions. 

29.  Lord  Dacre. 

The  well-known  name  of  Dacre  is  derived  from 
the  exploits  of  one  of  their  ancestors  at  the 
siege  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemais,  under  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion. 

39^   The  German  hackbut-men. 

In  the  wars  with  Scotland,  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  successors  employed  numerous  bands  of 
mercenary  troops.  At  the  battle  of  Pinky  there 
were  in  the  En;;lish  army  six  hundred  hack- 
butters  on  foot,  and  two  htindrcd  on  horseback, 
composed  chiefly  of  foreigners. 

31.   Their  gathering  word  was  Dellcnden. 

Bellenden  is  situated  near  the  head  of  Borth- 
wick  water,  and  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Scotts,  was  frequently  used 
as  their  place  of  rendezvous  and  gathering 
word. 

33.    That  Jte  may  suffer  march-treason  pain. 

Several  spccros  of  oficnces,  peculiar  to  the 
Border,  constituted  what  was  cilicd  march- 
treason.  Among  other«5,  was  the  crime  of 
riding,  or  causing  to  ride,  against  the  opposite 
country  during  the  time  of  truce. 

33.  Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas^  sword 

The  dipnity  of  knighthood,  according  to  the 
original  mstitution,  had  this  peculiarity,  that 
it  did  not  flow  from  the  monarch,  but  could  be 
conferred  by  one  who  himself  possessed  it,  upon 
any  squire  who,  after  due  probation,  was  found 
to  merit  the  honour  of  chiv.nlrv.  Latterly,  this 
power  was  confined  to  prenerals.  who  were  wont 
to  create  knights  bannerets  after  or  before  an 
engagement. 

•  Yerk,  to  twitch,  as  shoemakers  do,  in 
securing  the  stitches  of  their  work. 


33.  When  English  hUed  twelld  Am 

ford. 

The  battle  of  Ancnun  Moor,  or  Paid) 
was  fought  A.i>.  Z54S-  The  E^^ 
manded  by  Sir  Ralph  Even  auM& 
Latoun,  were  totally  routed,  and  bed 
leaders  slain  in  the  action,  llie  Scatuk 
was  commanded  bv  Archibald  DooriM 
of  Angus,  assisted  by  the  Laird  of  fito 
and  Norman  Lesley. 

34.  For  who,  infield  <>r foray  slack. 
Saw  the  blanchr  lion  e'trf*Uhm 

This  was  the  cojgriixance  of  the  lubli 
of  Howard  in  all  its  branches.  The  c 
bearing,  of  a  warrior,  was  often  oi 
nontme  de  guerre. 

36.  The  Bloody  Heart  hUxed  in  ike 
A  nnouncing  JDoug  las,  dreaded 

The  chief  of  this  potent  race  of  heroc 
the  date  of  the  poem,  was  Archibald  I 
seventh  Elari  of  Angus,  a  man  of  great 
and  activity.^  The  Bloody  Heart  was< 
known  cognizance  of  the  house  of  J 
assumed  from  the  time  of  good  Lad  ) 
whose  care  Robert  Bruce  committed  fl 
to  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land. 

36.  The  Seven  Spears  0/  Wedder^ 
Sir  David  Home  of  Wedderbum,  sia 

fatal  battle  of  Flodden,   left   seven  s( 
were  called  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedd 

36. Clarence* s  Plnniagenet. 

At  the  battle  of  Beaue^,  in  France, ' 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Henry 
unhorsed  by  Sir  John  Swinton  of  Swin 
distinguished  him  by  a  coronet  s^  1 
cious  stones,  which  he  wore  around  hii 
The  family  of  Swinton  is  one  of  t 
ancient  in  Scotland,  and  produced  nu 
brated  warrioni. 

l6.  And  shouting   still,     "A     Hi 
Home  I" 

The  Earls  of  Home,  as  descendant 
Dunbars,  ancient  E^rls  of  March,  c 
lion  rampant,  argent  :  but,  as  a  di 
changed  the  colour  of  the  shield  from 
vert,  in  allusion  to  Greenlaw,  their 
possession.  The  slogan,  or  war-cry. 
powerful  family,  was,  **  A  Home  !  a  t. 

The  Hepburns,  a  ^werful  fomily 
Lothian,  were  usually  in  close  alliance 
Homes.  The  chief  of  thi.s  clan  was  I 
Lord  of  Hailes  :  a  familv  which  termi 
the  too  famous  Earl  of  BothwcU. 

37.  *Twixt  truce  and    tevsr;   nsck 

change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  si 
In  the  old  I^order-day. 
Notwith«tanding  the  constant  wars 
Borders,   and   the  occasional   crueitii 
marked  the  miitu.il  inroads,  the  inhal 
either  side  do  not  appear  to  have  regai 
other  with  that  violent  and  persoQal  1 


LA  y  OF  THE  LAST  JUWSTREL. 


*b«udKri>l 


91  cKpcctvd.  On  the  con- 
a  of  hostile  amiies,  they 
thing  ruemblini  frieikdly 


lish  Bnidcnn,  that  ih 


irrrtitdariUarJ-imauiimiiiviiij; 
ml  viilk  llu  iiigli  rmo  thlfray! 


loved  hjr  the  injured  paity  and  hii 
blood-huunds  vnd  buc^^norap  an 


le  liBl-tnd.    He  ni  entitled,  if  hit  dog  could 
e  the  scent,  to  fallow  (he  invgden  into  the 

oncd  bloodthed.    The  breed  of  the  blood- 


iieh.  nude  i  favoutable  dii- 
'  -am  utd  necronumcera 


dme  of  peace,  the  constant  attendant  of  : 

ELul  of  Angus  to  admit  a  royal  garruon  int 
hit  caitle  of  Tantalum.  To  thi<  he  relumed  n> 
directaaswer;  but.  aa  if  apolIrophiEini;  a  BOH 
hawk,  which  uc  on  hii  wnst,  and  which  he  wa 
feeding  during  the  Queen'i  speech,  he  ei 
claiioe3. "  The  dcvil't  m  Ihisoreedy  gleile^  >li 
will  never  he  fuH."— ffi™/i  Hulcry  if  Ik 
H-nat  sf  DeagUu,  1743.  vol.  ii.  p.  131.    Bai 


43-   And  firjuctlf  fifivxJ^S  tUdrd  train. 

And    o'tr    Ihj    bcar^Mad^    gttnuiktd 

dered,  during  the  limes  dC  chivalry,  not  merely 
an  ciquiiite  delicacy,  but  a  dish  af  peculiar 


erand  lesllvai.  i 
^uus  knighB 


al  for  the  adven- 


deed  of  chivaliy,  ^before  the  p 


vith  little  banners,  displaying 
u  served.— /*«*ml>»'j  Hii- 


SI  the  English, 


nintry.  Dickon  Draw- 
Cock  of  Hunlhill,  of 


odled  in  tradition  the 

irho  accompanied  him  into  battle. 

4_v  -. —  bit  hit  glffvt. 

To  bile  the  thumb,  or  the  clove,  seeminot 
10  have  been  conwlered,  upon  the  Border,  as  a 
gesluTe  of  contempt,  ihough  sa  used  by  Shak- 
ipeare.  but  a«  a  pledge  oF  mortal  revenge,  ll 
is  yet  remembered,  that  a  youDg  gentleman  of 
Teviuldale.  on  the  morning  after  a  hard  dtink- 
ing.boul,  observed  that  he  had  Wtien  his  glow. 
He  iiutanlly  demanded  of  his  companion,  with 
whom  had  he  quamlled  t   And,  leaming  Hut 

slated  ou  instant  satis^ction.  asserting  that, 
thouzh  he  remembered  nothing  of  the  di^mte, 


■'John  GraMue,  second  son  ol Matia.  Eiri 
of  itsniiilh   commonly  surnamed  Jolm  wM 

cun  and  kindred  into  the  English  Borden,  in 

thc^  seated  themselves  and  many  of  their  p»< 

Sandford,  speaking  of  them.  says,  (which  io- 

on  both  sides,)  'They  were  all  slarV  moss- 
ttoopers,  and  arrant  thieves :  Both  to  England 
and  Scotland  oudawcd ;  yet  Bomelimei  eou- 
nived  al.  because  they  gave  intelligence  forth 

time  upon  a' laid  of  the  English  into  Scotlaiul 
beef  was  in  the 


ne  proveiblal,)  Ridr,  Rirailry, 


le  for  him 


d  fotchm 


History  I,/: 

S.    Wkikafatkrardf/SnTTryi/a 

"he  gallant  and  unfortunate  Heni7  H< 

ompiished  ca^nklitT  of  his  time :  and  hia 
nets  display  beauties 
t  more  polished  age. 
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Tower-hill  in  1S46;  a  victim  to  the  mean  jealousy 
of  Henry  VI I  f.,  who  could  not  bear  so  brilliant 
a  character  near  his  throne. 

riic  song  of  the  >uppo>ic:d  bard  is  founded  on 
an  incid-jni  .%aid  to  have  happened  tc>  the  Larl 
in  his  tra\cis.  Cornelius  AgripjM,  the  cele- 
brated alc!ic:nist,  showed  him,  in  a  luoking- 
flass,  the  lovely  lleral.Iine,  to  whose  service  he 
ad  devoted  his  pen  and  his  sword.  The  vision 
represented  her  as  indisi>osed.  and  reclining 
upon  a  couch,  readin;;  her  lover's  verses  by  tlie 
light  of  a  waxen  taper. 

47.  Of  thai  Sea-Snake,  tremrnchuscurrd, 
H'hose     monstrous    circle    girds     the 
7vi*riJ. 

The  jormungandr,  or  Snake  of  the  Ocean, 
whose  fi)Ids  surround  the  earth,  is  one  of  the 
wildest  fictiims  of  the  Edda.  It  was  very  nearly 
caught  by  the  ;jod  nior.  who  went  to  fish  for 
it  with  a  hook  baited  with  a  bull's  head.  In 
the  battle  betwixt  the  evil  demons  and  the 
divinities  of  Odin,  which  is  to  precede  the 
Ragnarockr,  or  Twilii;ht  of  tlie  Gods,  this 
Snake  is  to  act  a  conspicuous  part. 

47.   Of  t/i-osc  dread  M.iids,  whose   hideoTiS 
yell. 

These  were  the   Valryriur,  or  Selectors  of 
the  Slain,  desp.*tched  by  Odin  from  Valhalla, 
to  choo^o  those  who  were  to  die,  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  contest.     They  are  well  known  to 
the  English  reader,  as  Gray's  fatal  Sisters. 

47.   Of   CkirfSf    wfut,  guided  through    the 
glo,->m 
By  the  paU  death-lights  of  the  tombt 


KatuacWd  the  grvizies  ef  tMrnm  itii 
Their  falckiatu  turemJwd  fr^mcpfd 
kola. 

The  northern  warriorst  were  usoanvnei^ii 
with    their    arm;^    and    their   ether  tRVCti 
Thus,  An^antyr,  before  coxnnicnciif  ibr  M 
in   which  he  was  slain,   stipulated,  the  if  k 
fell,  his  sword  Tyrtinc  should  be  bond  « 
him.     His  daughter,  Herwr,  aftemrisKk 
it  from  his  tomb.     The  dialogue  »-lucb|aii 
betwixt  her  and  Angantyr's  spirit  an  dm  lea- 
sion  has  been   often    translate].     TIk  «Wt 
history  may  be  found  in  the  Hervaai^ 
Indeed,  the  ghc«ts   of  the    northera  mi« 
were  not  wont  tamely  to  suffer  their  to«I»> 
be  plundered  :  and  henue  the  mortal  hene^K 
an  additional  temptation  to  attein|«  flbck  ^ 
ventures:  for  they  held  nothing  nxnew^ 
of  their  valour  than  to  encounter  supenaV 
Wings. — Bartholinus  J?e  ca.usix  epuiew^* 
Dafiis  mortis^  lib.  i.  cap.  a,  9,  xo»  ij. 


- 


48.    St.  Bride  etf  Dou^ea. 

I'his  was  a  favourite  saint  of  the  ha— - 
Douglas,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  is  p* 
cular,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  pa* 
"  The  Queen-Regent  had  proposed  to 
rival  noble  to  the  ducal  dignity  :  and  A 
inp  of  her  purpose  with  Angus,  he  usMCfc 
'Why  not,  madam?  we  are  haj^ty  thailK 
such  a  princess,  that  can  know  and  «il  * 
knowledge  men's  services,  and  is  wiDkyi 
recompense  it ;  but.  by  tlic  might  of  God*' ^ 
was  his  oath  when  he  was  serious  and  invfc: 
at  other  times,  it  was  by  St.  Br\-de  of  DobVA 
•  if  he  be  a  Duke,  I  v-ifl  be  a  Drake  !*— 5o* 
desisted  from  prosecuting  of  that  pivpae^'* 
Godscroftt  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
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59.  As  when  the  Chnm*>!nn  of  tlu  Lake 
Enters  Morraua's  fated  houie. 
Or  in  tlie  Cna^l  FerilotiS, 
Despisiui^  spells  and  denti>ns'  force. 
Holds    converse    with     tlie    unburicd 
corse. 

The  romance  of  the  Morte  d'Arthur  contains 
a  sort  of  abridgment  of  the  most  celebrated 
adventures  of  the  Round  Table ;  and,  being 
written  in  comparatively  modem  lans-nage. 
gives  the  general  reader  an  excellent  idea  of 
wluit  romances  of  chivalry  acttially  were  It 
has  also  the  merit  of  being  written  m  pure  old 
English  :  and  many  of  the  wild  adventures 
which  it  contains  are  told  with  a  simplicity 
bordering  upon  the  sublime.  .*^everal  of  the^i 
are  referred  to  in  the  text ;  and  T  would  have 
illustrated  them  by  more  full  extracts,  but  as 
this  curious  work  is  about  to  l»c  repul)li>hed,  I 
conflne  myself  to  the  tale  of  the  Chapel  Perilous, 
and  of  the  quest  of  Sir  I^uncelot  after  the 
SangreaL 


"  Right  so  Sir  Launcelot  depeuted.  and  «!■ 
he  came  to  the  Chapell  Perilous,  he  ali|lwj 
downe,  and  tied  his  horse  to  a  little  gate.  Mi 
as  soon  as  he  was  within  the  churchynd.  b 
saw,  on  the  front  of  the  chapell,  many  &i> 
rich  shields  turned  upside  downe  ;  and  it*»T* 
the  shields  Sir  Launcelot  had  scene  kr^ 
have  before ;  with  that  he  saw  stand  byl* 
thirtie  great  knights,  more,  by  a  yard,  thana? 
man  that  ever  he  had  seene.  and 'all  ih* 
grinned  and  gnashed  at  Sir  Launcelot :  ^ 
when  he  saw  their  countenance,  hee  dread^ 
sore,  and  m>  put  his  shield  afore  him,  and  todf 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  ready  to  doe  battdt- 
and  thcv  were  all  armed  in  black  hameis,  1^ 
with  their  shields  and  swords  drawn.  Andvk* 
Sir  Launc<-lot  would  have  gone  througk  dM 
they  scattered  on  every  side  of  him,  and  ^ 
him  the  way :  and  therewith  he  waxed  aUboK 
and  entered  into  the  chapell,  and  then  hec^ 
no  light  but  a  dimme  lampe  burning  and  ^ 
was  he  ware  of  a  corps  covered  widi  a  cfci* 
of  silke;  then  Sir  Launcelot 
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"fed  cut  a  piece  of  that  cloth  away,  and  then  it 
^ed  under  him  as  the  earth  had  quaked  a 
ttle,  whereof  he  was  afeard,  and  then  hee  saw 

faire  sword  lye  by  the  dead  knight,  and  that 
e  gat  in  his  hand,  and  hied  him  out  of  the 
t\appell.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  chappelU 
erd,  all  the  knights  spoke  to  him  with  a  gnmly 
oice,  and  said,  '  Knight,  Sir  Launcelot,  lay 
\dX  sword  from  thee,  or  else  thou  shalt  die.' — 
V/hether  I  live  or  die,'  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
vrith  no  great  words  get  yee  it  a^ine,  there- 
>re  fight  for  it  and  yeelisL'  Therewith  he  passed 
trough  them  ;  and,  beyond  the  chappell-yerd, 
^ere  met  him  a  faire  damosell,  and  said,  *  Sir 
^uncclot,  leave  that  sword  behind  thee,  or 
hou  wilt  die  for  it' — '  I  will  not  leave  it,'  said 
•ir  Launcelot,  'for  no  threats.' — 'Nof  said 
he  :  'and  yc  did  leave  that  sword,  Queen 
Juenever  should  ye  never  see.' — 'Then  were 

a  fool  and  I  would  leave  this  sword,'  said  Sir 
^uncelot — 'Now,  gentle  knight,'  said  the 
amosell,  'I  require  thee  to  kiss  me  once.' — 
Nay,'  said  Sir  Launcelot.  '  that  God  forbid  ! ' 
-'Well,  sir,'  said  she,  'and  thou  haddest 
issed  me  thy  life  dayes  had  been  done  ;  but 
ow,  alas ! '  said  she,  *I  have  lost  all  my  labour : 
}r  I  ordeined  this  chappell  for  thy  sake,  and 
>r  Sir  Gawaine :  and  once  I  had  Sir  Gawaine 
'ithin  it ;  and  at  that  time  he  fought  with  that 
night  which  there  lieth  dead  in  yonder  chap* 
ell,  Sir  Gilbert  the  bastard,  and  at  that  time 
ee  smote  off  Sir  Gilbert  the  bastard's  left  hand, 
.nd  so,  Sir  Launcelot,  now  1  tell  thee,  that  I 
ave  loved  thee  this  seaven  yeare;  but  there 
lay  no  woman  have  thy  love  but  Queene 
rucnevcr;  but  sithen  I  may  not  rejoyce  thee 
>  have  thy  body  alive,  I  had  kept  no  more  joy 
I  this  world,  but  to  have  had  thy  dead  body  ; 
id  I  would  have  balmed  it  and  served,  and  so 
ave  kept  it  in  my  life  daies,  and  daily  1  should 
ave  clipped  thee,  and  kissed  thee,  in  the 
espite  o*"  Queen  Guenever.' — 'Yee  say  well,* 
lia  Sir  Launcelot :  '  Jesus  preserve  me  from 
3ur  subtill  craft.'  And  therewith  he  took  his 
3rse,  and  departed  from  her." 

59.  A  sinful  man,  and  unconfes^dy 
Ht  took  the  SangreaVs  holy  quest. 
A  ndy  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  high. 
He  might  not  vtew  with  wakings  eye. 

One  day  when  Arthur  was  holding  a  high 
ast  with  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the 
angreal,  or  vessel  out  of  which  the  last  pass- 
rer  was  eaten  (a  precious  relic,  which  had 
ug  remained  concealed  from  human  eyes,  be- 
Luse  of  the  sins  of  the  land),  suddenly  appeared 

him  and  all  his  chivalry.  The  consequence 
'  this  vision  was,  that  all  the  knights  took  on 
cm  a  solema  vow  to  seek  the  Sangr^al.  But, 
as :  it  could  only  be  revealed  to  a  knight  at 
ice  accomplished  in  earthly  chivalry,  and  pure 
id  guiltless  of  evil  conversation.  All  Sir 
auncelot's  noble  accomplishments  were  there- 
re  rendered  vain  by  his  guilty  intrigue  with 
ueen  Guenever,  or  Gsmore ;  and  m  iiis  holy 
test  he  encountered  only  such  disuracefiil 
sasters  as  that  which  follows : — 


*•  "But  Sir  Launcelot  rode  overthwart  and 
endlong  in  a  wild  forest,  and  held  no  path  but 
as  vrild  adventure  led  him ;  and  at  die  last,  he 
came  unto  a  stone  cross,  which  departed  tv^o 
wayes,  in  wast  land  ;  and,  by  the  crosse,  was  a 
stone  that  was  of  msirble  ;  but  it  was  so  dark, 
that  Sir  Launcelot  might  not  well  know  what 
it  was.     Then  Sir  Launcelot  looked  by  him, 
and  saw  an  old  chappell,  and  there  he  wend  to 
have  found  people.     And  so  Sir  Launcefot  tied 
his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  there  he  put  off  his 
shield,  and  hung  it  upon  a  tree,  and  then  hee 
went  unto  the  chappell  doore,  and  found  it 
wasted  and  broken.     And  within  he  found  a 
faire  altar,   full  richly  arrayed  with  cloth  of 
silk,  and  there  stood  a  faire  candlestick,  which 
beare  six  great  candles,  and  the  cajidlesticke 
was  of  silver.     And  when  Sir  Launcelot  saw 
this  light,  hee  had  a  great  will  for  to  enter  into 
the  chappell,  but  he  could  find  no  place  where 
hee  might  enter.     Then  was  be  passing  heavie 
and  dismaied.     Then  he  returned,  and  came 
againe  to  his  horse,  and  tooke  off  his  saddle 
and  his*bridle,  and  let  him  pasture,  and  unlac«l 
his  helme,  and  ungirded  his  sword,  and  laid 
him  downe  to  sleepe  upon  his  shield,  before  the 
crosse. 

"And  so  he  fell  on  sleepe ;  and,  halfe waking 
and  halfe  sleeping,  he  saw  come  by  him  two 
palfreys,  both  faire  and  white,  the  which  beare 
a  litter,   therein    lying  a  sick    knight     And 
when  he  vras  ni^h  the  crosse,  he  there  abode 
still.     All  this  Sir  Launcelot  saw  and  beheld, 
for  hee  slept  not  verily,  and  hee  heard  him  say, 
'  O  sweete  Lord,  when  shall  this  sorrow  leave 
me,  and  when  shall  the  holy  vessel  come  by 
me,  where  through  1  shall  be  blessed,  for  I  have 
endured  thus  long  for  little  trespasse!'     And 
thus  a  g^vat  while  complained  the  knight,  and 
alwaies  Sir  Launcelot  heard  it     With  that  Sir 
Launcelot  saw  the  candlesticke,  with  the  fire 
tapers,  come  before  the  crosse ;  but  he  could 
see  nobody  that  brought  it    Also  there  came  a 
table  of  silver,  and  the  holy  vessell  of  the 
Sancgreall,  the  which  Sir  Launcelot  had  seen 
before  that  time  in  Kin^  Petchour's  house.  And 
therewithal  thesicke  knight  set  him  upright,  and 
held  up  both  his  hands  and  said,  *  Faire  swete 
Lord,  which  Is  here  within  the  holy  vessell, 
take  heede  to  mee,  that  I  may  bee  hole  of  this 
great  malady ! '  And  therewitn  upon  his  hands, 
and  upon  his  knees,  he  went  so  nigh^  that  he 
touched  the  holy  vessell  and  kissed  it :    And 
anon  he  was  hole,  and  then  he  said,  'Lord 
God,  I  thank  thee,  for  I  am  healed  of  this 
malady.'    Soo  when  the  holy  vessell  had  been 
there  a  great  while,  it  went  into  the  chappelle 
againe.  with  the  candlesticke  and  the  light,  so 
that  Sir  Launcelot  wist  not  where  it  became, 
for  he  was  overtaken  with  sinne,  that  hee  had 
no    power  to  arise  against  the  holy  vessell, 
wherefore  afterward  many  men  said  of  him 
shame.     But  he  tooke  repentance  afterward, 
llien  the  sicke  Itnight  dressed  him  upright,  and 
kissed  the  crosse.   Then  anon  his  squire  brought 
him  his  armes,  and  asked  his  lord  how  he  <ud. 
'Certainly,'  said  hee,  'I  thanke  God  right 


Jk. 
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heartily,   for  through  the  huly  vessel!   I  am 
healed:    But  I  have   n{;ht  great  niervailc  of 
this  slceptni;  knijb^ht,  which  nath  had  neither 
grace  nor  piiwcr  to  awaku  during  the  time  that 
this  holy  vcs-sell  luth  bcunc  here  present.' — *  I 
dare  It  right  wull  Huy.'  said  the  squire,  '  that 
this  >sainc  knight  is  defoulcd  with  some  manner 
of  deadly  snuie,   whereof  he   has  never  con- 
fesscti." — '  By  my  faith.'  s;iid  the  knight,  '  what- 
soever he  be,  he  is  unhap]>ic  ;  for.  as  1   deeme, 
he  is  of  the  fclli>w>hip  of  the  Round  Table,  the 
which  is  entered  into  the  tpest  of  the  Sane- 

freall.' — 'Sir,'  said  the  s<iuire,  'here  I  have 
rought  you  all  your  amies,  .save  your  helme 
and  your  sword :  and,  therefore,  by  mine  assent, 
now  may  ye  Like  this  knight's  helme  and  his 
sword;'  and  so  he  diil.  And  when  he  was 
cleune  armed,  he  took  Sir  I..auncclot's  horse, 
f«>r  he  was  l)etter  than  his  owne,  and  so  they 
deiiarted  from  the  crosse, 

"Then  anon  Sir  T.auiicelot  awaked,  and  set 
hiinseifc  upright,  and  he  thought  him  what  hee 
had  there  secnc,  and  w  hether  it  were  dreames 
or  not ;  right  so  he  heard  a  voice  that  said,  'Sir 
Launcelot,  more  hardy  than  is  the  stone,  and 
more  bitter  than  is  the  wood,  and  more  naked 
and  bare  than  is  the  liefe  of  the  fig-tree,  there- 
fore go  thou  from  hence,  and  withdraw  thee 
from  this  holy  place  ;'  and  when  Sir  Launcelot 
heard  this,  he  was  passing  Iieavy,  and  wist  not 
what  to  doe.  And  so  he  departed  sf»re  weeping, 
and  cursed  the  time  that  he  was  borne  ;  for  then 
he  deemed  never  to  have  had  more  worship ;  for 
the  words  went  unto  his  heart,  till  that  he  knew 
wherefore  th.it  hee  was  so  called." 

59.  And  Dryden^  in  imtnorta I  strain. 
If  ad  raised  the  Table  Rounti  again, 

Dryden's  melancholy  account  of  his  projected 
Epic  Poem,  blasted  by  the  .selfish  and  sordid 
parsimony  of  his  patrons,  is  contained  in  an 
"  Essay  on  Satire,"  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  prefixed  to  the  Translation  of 
Juvenal.  After  mcnticming  a  plan  of  .supplying 
machinery  from  the  gxiardian  angels  of  king- 
doms, mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  he 
adds — 

^ "  Thas,  my  lord,  I  have,  as  briefly  as  I  could, 
given  your  lordship,  and  by  you  the  world,  a 
rude  drauf^ht  of  what  I  have  been  hm^  lal>our- 
ing  in  my  imagination,  and  wliat  I  had  intended 
to  have  put  in  practice  (though  far  unable  for 
the  attempt  of  such  a  poem)  ;  and  to  have  left 
the  stage,  to  which  my  genius  never  much  in- 
clined me,  for  a  work  which  would  have  taken 
up  my  life  in  the  performance  of  it  This,  too, 
I  had  intended  chiefly  for  the  honour  of  my 
native  country',  to  which  a  iKiet  is  particularly 
obliged.  Of  two  subjects,  ooth  relating  to  it, 
1  was  doubtful  whether  I  should  choose  that  of 
King  Arthur  con«]ucring  the  S.ixons,  which, 
being  farther  distant  in  time,  gives  the  greater 
scope  to  my  invention  ;  or  that  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  in  subduinc  Spain,  and  restoring 
it  to  the  lawful  pnnce  though  a  great  tyrant, 
Don  Pedro  the  Cruel  ;  which,  for  the  compass 
o(  time,  including  only  the  expedition  of  one 


year,  fur  the  greatness  of  the  actioB.  arf  ill 
answerable  event,  for  the  magnaniiain  of  Ac 
English  hero,  opposed  to  the  ingfadtoiK  cf  *e 
person  whom  he  restored,  and  for  the  mw 
beautiful  episodes  which  I  had  interwovoB  veL 
the  principal  design,  tozctlicr  with  chedhanclca 
of  the  chiefest  English  persons  (wheidii,  ^a 
Virgil  and  Spenser,  I  would  have  takes  003- 
siou  to  represent  my  h'ving  friends  and  mtna 
of  the  noblest  families,  and  also  shado«cd  tfei 
events  of  future  a^  in  the  successkii  of  ov 
imperial  line},— with  these  helps,  and  dMK  tf 
the  machines  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  i^ 
perhaps  have  done,  as  welkas  some  ofBTnf 
decessors,  or  at  lexst  chalked  oat  a  «ay  la 
others  to  amend  my  errors  in  a  like  deskaita 
being  encwuraged  only  with  fair  words  brKi^ 
Charles  II.,  my  little  salary  ill  paid,  ud  ■ 
prospect  of  a  future  subsistence,  I  was  tlica  d*' 
couraged  in  the  beginning  of  my  attemjic :  and 
now  age  has  overtaken  me,  and  want,  a  WB 
insufferable  evil,  through  the  change  of  UieliMi^ 
has  wholly  disabled  me.'* 

59.   TArir  them*  the  merry  mitutrwUmmk, 
Of  Ascapart,  and  Ends  told. 

The  "  History  of  the  Bevis  of  Hamptoa'  •  i 
abridged  by  my  friend  Mr.  George  Kni*^  «tt 
that  liveliness  which  extracts  amusement  em 
out  of  the  most  rude  and  unpromising  of  our  oU 
tales  of  chivalry.  Ascapart,  a  most  impottat 
personage  in  the  romance,  is  thus  deaoibed  is 


an  extract : — 

"  lliLs  geaunt  was  mighty  and  strong. 

And  mil  thirty  foot  was  long. 

He  was  bristled  like  a  sow ; 

A  foot  he  had  between  each  brow ; 

His  lips  were  great,  and  hung  aside ; 

His  eyen  were  hollow,  his  mouth  was 

Lothly  he  was  to  look  on  than. 

And  liker  a  devil  than  a  man. 

His  staff  was  a  young  oak. 

Hard  and  heavy  washb  stndce."- 
0/ Metrical  Ritmances,  vol.  ii.  p.  r36. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  memory  of  Sir 
Bevis  is  still  fragrant  in  his  town  of  Southaav- 
ton ;  the  gate  of  which  is  .sentinelled  byme 
effigies  of  that  doughty  knight-errant  and  his 
gigantic  associate. 

6a  Day  set  on  Norham*s  castled  sterp. 
And  Tffeed's  fair  river^   broad  0wi 
deef,  6fc. 

The  ruinous  castle  of  Norham  (andendy 
called  Ubbanford)  is  situated  on  the  southera 
h-ink  of  the  Tweed,  about  six  miles  above  Ber- 
wick, and  where  that  river  is  still  the  boundary 
between  England  and^  Scotland.  "The  extent  of 
its  ruins,  as  well  as  its  historical  importance, 
shows  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  magnificence, 
as  well  as  strength.  Edwani  I.  resided  there 
when  he  was  created  umpire  of  the  diqjvte 
concerning  the  Scottish  succession.  It  was 
repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  during  the  wais 
between  England  and  Scotland  ;  and,  indeed, 
scarce  any  happened,  in  which  it  had  not  a 
I»incipal  share.  Norham  Castle  is  situated  ea 
a  steep  bank,  which  overhangs  the  river.    Tbt 
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tff«  which  the  casllc  had  tiptamed, 
cquVDI  rfipAin  nb:«'dry.  In  ii&4» 
nt  [Chuilt  bv  Hugh  PudKy,  Biohop 
,  who  added  a  huge  1c«p.  or  donjon : 

ttle  Trom  ihe  biihop.  and  cooimilled 

it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  glrri- 
le  King,  ajkd  couiderod  u  a  royal 
I'hc  Greyi  at  ChUliiigham  Culle 

many  of  St  C^Ihberl,  Ihe  properly 


on  of  Sir  Robert  Carey  (anennrdi 

urn.    After  Kingjamei'i  acceuinn. 
Naiham  Catlle  lo  G»r^  Hihik, 

ubluhed  by  Mr.  Coaitable  or  Edin- 


;  lo  Mr.  Pinkerlon,  there 


eadioTuI 

aidennan 

f  Ihe  arm 


BS" 


K&Ssrai 


ihe  itroDESI  part  of  a  feudaJ  ia>Ile; 

■om  whkk.  bowoTer,  it  waj  miully 
Heie,  in  caw  of  the  oulvard  de- 
t  lEained,  the  Burison  retreated  lo 


61.    Will  ^mtluart^d/nm  load  bkal. 
In  mail  and  fLiU  sf  MOok  iIhI. 

The  actiits  of  Mibin  were  famous  in  ib* 
Em<ldLe  afitt  for  their  aki]]  in  armoury,  al  ap- 

rroiuart  Jcivef  an  account  or  the  preparaliona 
made  by  Henry.  Earl  at  Hereford,  aAeiMirll 
HenylV..iBdThoniai.  Dute  of  Norfoll.,  Earl 
Manschal,  for  their  proposed  combat  in  the  Jiatl 

proviiioa  of  all  th 
!>nd  the  Eai '     ' 

Dukeofiiiii 


of  Derby  xnt  dIT  meucngen  to 
J  have  arrnour  from  Sir  Galeai, 

fiad  brouEhi  the  meuaxe,  tne  choice  of  alJ  hi* 
armour  for  Ihe  EariTofDerhy.     When  he  had 

love  fo'r  the  Eail,  ordcied  four  of  the  bat 

to  Englanil.  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  might^n 
more  complelely  aimed. '—JoHHIS'  Fmturl, 

it.  SStl  t\«*»  «>  «.  M  >Htk  <■  ■>!>*• 

The  crest  and  motto  of  Marmion  are  borrowed 
from  the  following  Mory;— Sir  David  de  Lind- 
uy.  firjl  Earl  of  Craulotd.  wal,  among  other 


Sir  Fieri  Courtenay,  an  Englilh  knight,  famoiu 
tor  ikill  in  tilting  and  for  the  beauty  of  hi* 
penon,  parading  the  palace,  arrayed  in  a  neiv 

COD.  with  lUt  rhyme.— 
"Ihearafalcon,  faireuofHighl; 
Whojo  pinchei  ai  her,  hit  death  I>  dighl  • 

The  Scoliiib  knight,  being  a  wag.  appeared 
nent  day  in  a  di™  eiaitly  similar  to  that  of 


?l*t£iG^al 


nuktonlrb 


«.  which  Last 

.1- 

[hKange(r« 

,rt.;"" 

expiated  by  a  Eotiit 
courv,  Daliell  left 


avoided   the   ihodl    of   the   enc 
Prepued,  \  Kitnoui. 


felted  if.  oa 
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entering  the  lists,  smy  uneqval  adrantage  should 
be  detected.  This  being  agreed  to,  the  wily 
Scot  demanded  that  Sir  Piers,  in  addition  to 
the  loss  of  his  teeth,  should  consent  to  the 
extinction  of  one  of  his  eyes,  he  himself  having 
lost  an  eye  in  the  fight  of  Otterbum.  >G 
Courtenay  denuirred  to  this  equalization  of 
optical  powers,  Dalxell  demanded  the  forfeit, 
which,  after  much  altercation,  the  king  ap- 
pointed to  be  paid  to  him,  saying,  he  surpassed 
the  English  both  in  wit  and  valour.  This  must 
appear  to  the  reader  a  singular  specimen  of  the 
humour  of  that  time.  I  suspect  the  Jockey 
Qub  would  have  given  a  different  decision  from 
Henry  IV. 


•  6x.   They  hair d  Lord  Mamtion: 

They  hail* d  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye% 
0/ Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbayey 
0/  Tamworth  tower  and  town. 

Lord  MaLnnion,  the  principal  character  of  the 
present  romance,  is  entirely  a  fictitious  person- 
age. In  eariier  times,  indeed,  the  family  of 
Marmion,  Lords  of  Fontenay  in  Normandy, 
was  hig^y  distinguished.  Robert  de  Marmion, 
Lord  of  Fontenay,  a  distinguished  follower  of 
the  Conqueror,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  castle 
and  town  of  Tamworth,  and  also  of  the  manor 
of  Scrivelby,  in  Lincolnshire.  One,  or  both,  of 
these  noble  possessions,  was  held  by  the  honour- 
able service  of  bein^  the  Royal  Champion,  as  the 
ancestors  of  Marmion  had  formerly  been  to  the 
Dukes  of  Normandy.  But  after  tne  castle  and 
demesne  of  Tamworth  had  passed  throu£;h  four 
successive  barons  from  Rooert,  the^  family  be- 
came extinct  in  the  person  of  Philip  de  Mar- 
mion, who  died  in  30th  Edward  I.  without 
issue  male.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  castle 
of  Tamworth  by  Alexander  de  Freville,  who 
married  Mazera,  his  grand-daughter.  Baldwin 
de  Freville,  Alexander's  descendant,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.,  by  the  supposed  tenure  of 
his  castle  of  Tamworth,  claimed  the  office  of 
Royal  Champion,  and  to  do  the  service  apper- 
taining ;  namely,  on  the  day  of  coronation,  to 
ride,  completely  armed,  upon  a  barbed  horse, 
into  Westminster  Hall,  and  there  to  challenge 
the  combat  against  any  who  would  gainsay  the 
king^s  title.  But  this  ofhce  was  adjudged  to 
Sir  John  Dymoke,  to  whom  the  manor* of 
Scrivelby  had  descended  by  another  of  the 
co-heiresses  of  Robert  de  Marmion;  and  it 
remains  in  that  family,  whose  representative  is 
Hereditary  Champion  of  England  at  the  present 
day.  The  family  and  possessions  of  Freville 
have  merged  in  tne  Earls  of  Ferrars.  I  have 
not,  therefore,  created  a  new  family,  but  only 
revived  the  titles  of  an  old  one  in  an  imaginary 
personage. 

It  was  one  of  the  Marmion  family,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  performed  that  chival- 
rous feat  before  the  very  castle  of  Norham, 
which  Bishop  Percy  has  woven  into  his  beauti- 
ful ballad,"  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth."  The 
Uory  is  thus  told  by  Leland : — 


"  The  Scottes  cam  yn  to  the  marcbes  <rf 
EngUmd,  and  destroyed  the  castles  of  Weik 
and  Herbotel,  and  overran  much  of  North- 
umberland marches. 

"  At  this  tyme,  Thomas  Gray  and  his  fnendes 
defended  Norham  from  the  S<»ttes. 

•*  It  were  a  wonderful  processc  to  dedaie, 
what  mischefes  cam  by  hungre  and  asseges  by 
the  space  of  xi  yeres  in  Northumberland :  for 
the  Scottes  became  so  proudc,  after  they  had 

fot  Berwick,  that  they  nothing  esteemed  Uk 
Englishmen. 

"About  this  time  there  was  a  g:reate  feste 
made  yn  Lincolnshir,  to  which  came  many 
sentlemen  and  ladies;  and  amonge  them  one 
udy  brought  a  heaulme  for  a  man  of  were, 
with  a  very  riche  creste  of  gold,  to  WUliam  Mar- 
mion, knight,  with  a  letter  of  commandement  of 
her  lady,  that  he  should  go  into  the  daungcrest 

Elace  in  Elneland,  and  ther  to  let  the  heaulnw 
e  scene  ana  known  sis  famous.  So  he  went  to 
Norham ;  whither,  within  4  days  of  cumming, 
cam  Philip  Moubray,  guardian  of  Berwkke. 
having  yn  his  bande  40  men  of  armes,  the  very 
flour  of  men  of  the  Scottish  marches. 

"  Thomas  Gray,  capitayne  of  Norham,  wyi^ 
this,  brought  his  ganson  afore  the  barriers  of 
the  castel,  behind  whom  cam  William,  rid^ 
arrayed,  as  al  glittering  in  gold,  and  wcarivg 
the  neaulme,  his  lady's  presenL 

"  Then  said  Thomas  Gray  to  Marmion.  'Sv 
Knight,  be  ye  cum  hither  to  fame  your  helawt: 
mount  up  on  yowr  horse,  and  ryde  f>'ke  a  valisac 
man  to  yowr  foes  even  here  at  hand,  and  I  for- 
sake God  if  1  rescue  not  thy  body  deadc  cr 
alyve,  or  I  myself  wyl  dye  for  it* 

"Whereupon  he  toke  his  cursere,  and  lodc 
among  the  throng  of  eanemyes ;  the  which  laycd 
sore  stripes  on  him,  and  pulled  him  at  the  tatf 
out  of  his  sadel  to  the  grounde. 

"  Then  Thomas  Gray,  with  al  the  hole  garri- 
son, lette  prick  yn  among  the  Scottes,  and  s» 
wondid  them  and  their  horses,  that  they  were 
overthrowan ;  and  Marmion,  sore  beten,  was 
horsid  agayfi.  smd,  with  Gray,  persewed  the 
Scottes  yn  chase.  There  were  taken  50  horse 
of  price ;  and  the  women  of  Norham  bro«^^ 
them  to  the  foote  men  to  follow  the  chase." 

6a.  Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bold. 

Baron  of  Twisell^  and  of  Ford, 
And  Captain  of  the  Hold, 

^  Were  accuracy  of  any  consequence  in  a  fic- 
titious narrative,  this  castellan's  name  ought  to 
have  been  William ;  for  William  Heron  m  Fonl 
was  husband  to  the  famous  Lady  Fotd,  whoN  : 
syren  charms  are  said  to  have  cost  our  James  IV.  ; 
so  desur.  Moreover,  the  said  William  Heroa 
wns,  at  the  time  supposed,  a  prisoner  in  Soot- 
land,  being  surrendered  by  Henry  VIII.  ea 
account  of  hw  share  in  the  slaughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Ker  of  Cessford.  His  wife,  reweseMed 
in  the  text  as  residing  at  the  Coort  of  Scotland, 
was,  in  fact,  living  in  her  own  castle  at  Fofd.— 
See  Sir  Richard  Heron's  curioM  Cenemlagf 
of  the  Heron  Family. 
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63.   Janu^  baci^d  th4  canse  of  that  mock 
prince, 
WarbecA,  that  FUmUh  counterfeit ^ 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surreys  Powers 
What  tittu  we  razed  old  Aytoun  lower. 

The  story  of  Perkin  Warbcck,  or  Riclurd, 
Duke  of  York,  is  well  known.  In  1496,  he  was 
received  honourably  in  Scotland ;  and  James 
IV.  after  conferring  upon  him  in  marriage  his 
own  relation,  the  Ladv  Catherine  Gordon,  made 
war  on  England  in  behalf  of  his  pretensions. 
To  retaliate  an  invasion  of  England,  Surrey 
advanced  into  Berwickshire  at  the  head  of 
considerable  forces,  but  recreated,  after  taking 
the  inconsiderable  fortress  of  Ay  ton. 


63- 


•  here  be  some  have  pricf^d  as  far. 


On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar; 
Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St.  BothafCs 

ale. 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale  l 
Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goodSf 
And  given  them  light  to  set  theirhoods. 

The  garrisons  of  the  English  castles  of  Wark, 
Norham,  and  Berwick,  were,  as  may  be  easily 
supposed,  very  troublesome  neighbours  to  Scot- 
land. Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Ledington 
wrote  a  poem,  called  "  The  Blind  Baron's 
Comfort,  when  his  barony  of  Blythe,  in 
Lauderdale,  wxs  /tarried  by  Rowland  Foster, 
the  English  captain  of  Wark,  with  his  com- 
pany, to  the  number  of  300  men.  ITicy  spoiled 
the  poetical  knight  of  5,000  sheep,  200  nolt, 
^o  horses  and  mares  ;  the  whole  furniture  of 
his  house  of  Blythe,  worth  100  pounds  Scots 
(jC8  :  6  :  8)»  and  everything  else  that  was 
portable. 


64.   The  priest  nf  Sho  reswood — he  could  rein 
The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train. 

This  churchman  seems  to  have  been  akin  to 
Welsh,  the  vicar  of  St.  Thomas  of  Exeter,  a 
leader  among  the  Cornish  insurgents  in  1549. 
"This  man," says  Holinshed,  "hadmanygood 
things  in  him.  He  was  of  no  great  stature,  but 
well  set,  and  mightilic  compact :  he  was  a  very 
good  wrestler  ;  shot  well,  both  in  the  long  bow 
and  also  in  the  cross-bow ;  he  handled  his 
hand-gun  and  peece  very  well ;  he  was  a  very 
good  woodman,  and  a  hardie,  ami  such  a  one 
as  would  not  give  his  head  for  the  polling,  or 
his  beard  for  the  washing."  This  model  of 
clerical  talents  had  the  misfortune  to  be  banged 
upon  the  steeple  of  his  own  church. 


64. 


that  Grot  where  Olives  nod. 


Where,  dirling  cfeach  heart  and  eye. 
From  all  the  south  ofSicih, 
Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 

**  Sante  Rosalia  was  of  Palermo,  and  bom  of 
a  very  noble  family,  and  when  ver^  youns, 
abhorred  so  much  the  vanities  of  this  world, 
and  avoided  the  converse  of  mankind,  resdving 
to  dedicate  herself  wholly  to  God  Almighty, 
that  she,   by  divine   inspiration,  forsook  her 


father's  house,  and  never  was  more  heard  of 
till  her  body  was  found  in  that  cleft  of  a  rock, 
on  that  almost  inaccessible  mountain,  where 
now  the  chapel  is  built ;  and  thev  aftrm  she 
was  carried  up  there  by  the  hands  of  angels : 
for  that  place  was  not  formerly  so  accessible  (as 
now  it  is)  in  the  days  of  the  Saint ;  and  even 
now'it  is  a  very  bad,  and  steepy.and  breakneck 
way.  In  this  frightful  place,  this  holy  woman 
lived  a  great  many  years,  feeding  only  on  what 
she  found  growing  on  that  barren  mountain, 
and  creepine  into  a  narrow  and  dreadful  defk 
in  a  rock,  which  was  always  dropping  wet.  and 
was  her  place  of  retirement  as  well  as  prayer ; 
having  worn  out  even  the  rock  with  her  knees 
in  a  certain  place,  which  is  now  opened  on  pur- 
pose to  show  it  to  those  who  come  here." — 
Voyage  to  Sicilv  and  Malta^  by  Mr.  John 
Dryden  (son  to  the  poet),  pk  X07. 


65.  Friar  John 


Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 
Have  marled  ten  aves  and  two  creeds. 

Friar  John  imderstood  the  soporific  virtue  of 
his  beads  and  b.'eviary,  as  well  as  his  namesake 
in  Rabelais.  "  But  Gargantua  could  not  sleep 
by  any  nj^^ns,  on  which  side  soever  he  turned 
himself  SVhercupon  the  monk  said  to  him,  *  I 
never  sleep  soundly  but  when  I  am  at  sermon 
or  prayers :  Let  us  therefore  begin,  you  and  I, 
the  seven  penitential  psalms,  to  try  whether  you 
shall  not  quickly  faJl  asleep.'  The  conceit 
pleased  Gargar.tua  very  well ;  and  beginning 
the  first  of  these  psalms,  as  soon  as  they  came  to 
Beati  quorum  they  fell  asleep,  both  the  one 
and  the  other." 

65.  The  summoned  Palsner  casne  in  place. 

A  Palmer,  opposed  to  a  Pilgrim,  was  one 
who  made  it  his  sole  business  to  visit  different 
holy  shrines ;  travelling  incessantly,  and  sub« 
sistmg  by  charity :  whereas  the  Pilgrim  retired 
to  his  usual  home  and  occupations  wnen  he  had 
paid  his  devotions  at  the  particular  spot  which 
was  the  object  of  his  pilgrimage.  The  Palmers 
seem  to  have  been  the  Questtonarii  of  the  aiv- 
cient  Scottish  canons  1243  and  zagfi. 

65.       To  fair  St.  Andrews  bounds 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  Prav, 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  kis  holy  lay. 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  qfday. 
Sung  to  the  billow^  sound, 

St.  Regvlus  {Scottici,  St  Rule),  a  monk  of 
Patne,  in  Achaia,  warned  by  a  vision,  is  said, 
A.  D.  370,  to  have  sailed  westward,  until  he 
landed  at  St.  Andrews,  in  Scotland,  where  he 
founded  a  chapel  and  tower.  The  latter  is  still 
standing ;  and,  though  we  may  doubt  the  pre- 
cise date  of  its  foundation,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  ancient  edifices  in  Scotland.  A  cave, 
nearly  fronting  the  ruinous  castle  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  St.  Andrews,  bears  the  name  of  this 
religious  person.  It  is  diflScuIt  of  access ;  and 
the  rock  m  which  it  is  hewn  is  washed  by  the 
German  Ocean.  It  is  nearly  round,  about  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  tame  in  hei^it.    On 
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pleasure  of  the  royal  cli— ..    _. 

parked,  the  wood  hu  been,  by  degrees,  almost 
totally  destroyed,  al  Ehoueb,  wherever  piotected 

planlinc.  When  the  King  hunted  there,  he 
often  summoned  Ifae  amy  of  the  country  ta 
meet  and  aisiit  hii  sparL     Thus,  in    159S, 

Imront,  gentlemen,  landvard-men,  and  free^ 
baldert,  that  ihey  should  compear  at  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  month*!  victuals,  to  pau  with 
the  King  where  he  pleased,  to  danton  the 
thieve,  of  Tivioidale,  Amundale,  Liddisdale, 
ud  other  parts  of  Ihecmintry  ;  ami  also  wam«i 
allgenllemen  that  had  good  doat  to  bring  Ihem, 
that  he  migjit  hunt  In  Ihe  said  country  as  he 

Cicd :  The  whilk  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the 
1  of  HainSey,  At  Ear)  of  Alhole,  and  so  all 
llwnuof  tbaieBtlenMnafIhe  Hiihluid,  did. 
Bud  bm^l  Iheir  hounds  with  them  in  IDre 
manner,  to  hunt  with  the  Kins  as  he  pleased. 

"  The  second  day  of  June  iTie  King  past  out 
of  Edinburgh  to  the  huntinc.  with  many  of  the 
nobles  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland  with  him,  to 
the  number  of  twelve  thou^nd  men ;  and  then 
past  to  Meggillarid.  and  hounded  and  hawked 
all  the  couniry  and  bounds:  that  k  to  say, 
Crammal.  Pappertlaw,  St  Mary-la«,  Carlav- 
rick.  Chapel,  Ewindoom,  and  Longhopc.  I 
heard  say,  he  slew,  in  these  bounds,  eighteen 

'    PilscBtti^s   ffilUry    0/  Scillaitd,    folio 
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reigned  in  England.  I  speak  of  it,  because  it 
was  the  last  house  1  saw  in  those  parts  ;  for  I 
was  the  space  of  twelve  days  after  before  I 
saw  either  house,  corn-field,  or  habitation  for 
any  creature,  but  deer,  wild  horses,  wolves, 
and  such  like  creatures, — which  made  me  doubt 
that  I  should  never  have  seen  a  house  ag^ain. 

"  Thus,  the  first  day  we  travelled  eight  miles, 
where  there  were  small  cottages,  built  on  pur- 

r>se  to  lodge  in,  which  they  call  Lonquhaxds. 
thank  my  good  Lord  Erskme,  he  commanded 
that  1  should  always  be  lodged  in  his  lodging: 
the  kitchen  being  always  on  the  side  of  a  bank : 
miny  kettles  and  pots  boiling,  and  many  spits 
turning  and  windmg,  with  great  variety  of 
cheer,  —as  venison  baked ;  sodden,  rost,  and 
stewed  beef;  mutton,  goats,  kid,  hares,  (resh 
salmon,  pigeons,  hens,  capons,  diickens,  par- 
tridges, muir-coots,  heath-cocks,  caperkcllie& 
and  termagants ;  good  ale,  sacke,  white  and 
claret,  tent  (or  aUegant),  with  most  potent 
aquavitae. 

"All  these,  and  more  than  these,  we  had 
continually  in  superfluous  abundance,  caught 
by  falconers,  fowlers,  fishers,  and  brought  Dy 
my  lord's  tenants  and  purveyors  to  victual  our 
camp,  which  consistetn  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  men  and  horses.  The  manner  xA  the 
hunting  is  Uiis:  Five  or  six  hundred  men  do 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  they  do  disperse 
themselves  divers  ways,  and  seven,  eight,  or 
ten  miles  compass,  they  do  bring,  or  chase  in, 
the  deer  in  many  herds  (two,  three,  or  four 
hundred  in  a  herd)  to  such  or  such  a  plac^  as 
the  noblemen  shall  appoint  them ;  then,  when 
day  is  come,  the  lords  and  gentlefhen  of  their 
companies  do  ride  or  go  to  the  said  places, 
sometimes  wading  up  to  the  middles^  through 
bums  and  rivers ;  and  then,  they  bemg  come 
to  the  place,  do  lie  down  on  the  ground,  till 
those  foresaid  scouts,  which  are  called  the 
Tinkhell,  do  bring  down  the  deer :  but,  as  the 
proverb  savs  of  the  bad  cook,  so  these  tinkhell 
men  do  lick  their  own  fingers ;  for,  beudes  their 
bows  and  arrows,  which  mey  carry  with  them, 
we  can  hear,  now  and  then,  a  harquebuss  or  a 
musket  go  off,  which  they  do  seldom  discharge 
in  vain.  Then,  after  we  had  staid  there  three 
hours,  or  thereabouts,  we  might  perceive  the 
deer  appear  on  the  hills  round  about  us  (their 
heads  making  a  show  like  a  wood),  whic^, 
being  followed  close  by  the  tinkhell,  are  chased 
down  into  the  valley  where  we  lay;  then  all 
the  valley,  on  each  side,  bein^  waylaid  with  a 
hundred  couple  of  strong  Irish  greyhounds, 
they  are  all  let  loose  as  occasion  serves,  upon 
the  herd  of  deer,  that  with  dogs,  guns,  arrows, 
durks,  and  daggers,  in  the  space  of  two  hours, 
fourscore  fat  deer  were  slain  ;  which  after  are 
disposed  of,  some  one  vray,  and  some  another, 
twenty  and  thirty  miles,  and  more  than  enough 
left  far  us,  to  make  merry  withall,  at  our  ren- 
dezvous.*' 

68.  By  ton*  Saint  Marys  silent  lake. 

This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  forms  the  reser- 
voir from  which  the  Yarrow  takes  its  source. 


It  is  connected  with  a  smaller  lake,  called  the 
Loch  of  the  Lowes,  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
tain.<w  In  the  winter,  it  is  still  frequented  by 
flights  of  wild  swans ;  hence  my  friend  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  lines — 

"  The  swan  on  sweet  St  Mary's  lake 
Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow." 

Near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake  are  the 
ruins  of  Dryhope  Tower,  the  birth-place  of 
Mary  Scott,  daughter  of  Philip  Scott  of  Dry- 
hope,  and  famous  by  the  traaitional  name  of 
the  Flower  of  Yarrow.  She  was  married  to 
Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  no  less  renowned  for 
his  depredations,  than  his  bride  for  her  beauty. 
Her  romantic  appellation  was,  in  latter  days, 
with  equal  justice,  conferred  on  Miss  Mary 
Lilias  Scott,  the  last  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Harden  family.  The  author  well  remembers 
the  talent  and  spirit  of  the  latter  Flower  of 
Yarrow,  though  age  had  then  injured  the 
charms  which  procured  her  the  name.  The 
words  usually  sung  to  the  air  of  "Tweedside,** 
beginning,  "What  beauties  does  Flora  dis- 
close,** were  composed  in  her  honour. 

6S.  '  in  feudal  strife  t  a  foe 

Hath  lain  Our  Lad/s  cna^l  low. 

The  chapel  of  St  Mary  of  the  Lowes  [de 
lacu^us)  was  sittuted  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  was  injured 
by  the  clan  of  Scott,  in  a  feud  with  the  Cran- 
stouns,  but  continued  to  be  a  place  of  worship 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  vestiges 
of  the  building  can  now  scarcely  be  traced; 
but  the  burial-ground  is  still  used  as  a  ceme- 
tery. A  ftmenu,  in  a  spot  so  very  retired,  has 
an  imcommonly  striking  efiect  The  vestiges 
of  the  chaplain  s  house  are  yet  visible.  Being 
in  a  high  situation,  it  commanded  a  fiill  view  of 
the  lake,  with  the  opposite  mountain  of  Bour- 
hope,  belonging,  with  the  lake  itself,  to  Lord 
Napier.  On  the  left  hand  is  the  Tower  of  Dry- 
hope,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note. 


68. 


the  lViMard*s  grave  ; 


That  Wizard-Priest s^  whose  hemes  are 

thrust 
From  company  of  holy  dust. 

At  one  comer  of  the  burial-ground  of  the 
demolished  chapel,  but  without  its  predncts, 
is  a  small  mound,  cdled  Binranfs  Corse^  where 
tradition  deposits  the  remains  of  a  necromantic 
priest,  the  former  tenant  of  the  chaplainry. 

69.  Some  ruder  and  more  savage  scene^ 
Like  that  which  frowns  round  dark 
Loch'skene. 

Loch-skene  is  a  mountain  lake,  of  oonsider- 
able  size,  at  the  head  of  the  Moffat-water.  The 
character  of  the  scenery  is  uncommonly  savage ; 
and  the  earn,  or  Scottish  eagle,  has,  for  many 
ages,  built  itt  nest  yearly  upon  an  islet  in  the 
lake.  Loch-skene  discharges  itself  into  a  bronze, 
which,  after  a  short  and  precipitate  course,  falls 
from  a  cataract  of  immense  height  and  gloomy 
grandeur,  called,  from  its  appearance,  the    Grey 
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Mare's  Tail.'*  The  "  Giant's  Grave,''  after- 
wards mentioned,  is  a  sort  of  trench,  which 
bean>  that  nanie,  a  little  way  from  the  foot  of 
the  cauract.  It  has  the  apuearance  of  a  bat- 
tery, designed  to  command  tne  pass. 


69. 


St.  Cutkherfs  Holy  Isle. 


Lindisfamc,  an  isle  on  the  coast  of  Northum- 
berland, was  called  Holy  Island,  from  the 
sanctity  of  its  ancient  monastery,  and  from  its 
having  been  the  Episcopal  seat  of  the  See  oi 
Durham  during  the  early  ages  of  British  Chris- 
tianity. A  succession  of  holy  men  held  that 
office :  but  their  merits  were  swallowed  up  in 
the  superior  fame  of  St  Cuthbert,  who  was  sixth 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  who  bestowed  the  name 
of  his  "patrimony"  upon  the  extensive  property 
of  the  See.  The  ruins  of  the  monastery  iipon 
Holy  Island  betoken  great  antiquity.  The 
arches  are,  in  general,  strictly  Saxon :  and  the 
pillars  which  support  them,  short,  strong,  and 
massy.  In  some  places,  however,  there  are 
pointed  windows,  wnich  indicate  that  the  build- 
ing has  been  repaired  at  a  period  long  subsequent 
to  the  original  foundation.  The  exterior  orna- 
ments of  die  building,  being  of  a  light  sandy 
stone,  have  been  wasted,  as  descril>cd  in  the 
text  LiaJisfame  is  not  properly  an  island,  but 
rather,  as  the  venerable  Bcde  has  termed  it,  a 
semi-isle  :  for,  although  surrounded  by  the  sea 
at  full  tide,  the  ebb  Icuvcs  the  sands  dry  between 
it  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Northumberland, 
from  which  it  is  about  three  miles  distant 


ra- 


in  their  convent-crll 


A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell. 
The  lovely  Edelfed. 
She  was  the  dauj^htcr  (»f  King  Oswy,  who,  in 
gratitude  to  Heaven  ftir  the  prcat  victory  which 
he  won  in  Ci;5,  ac:aln«it  Tcndn,  the  Pa>:an 
King  of  Mercia,  dedicated  Edeldeda.  then  but 
a  year  old,  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Whitby,  of  which  St.  Hilda  was  then 
abbess.  She  afterwards  adorned  the  place  of 
her  education  with  great  magnificence. 


7*- 


of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 


Was  changed  i-:fo  a  coil  0/ stone, 

When  hofy  Hilda  fra/d  ; 
They  told,  hotv  sea-fowls'  pinions  fail. 
As  over  W kitty s  towers  tfiey  sail. 

These  two  miracles  are  much  insisted  upon 
by  all  ancient  writers  who  have  occasion  to 
mention  either  Whitby  or  .St.  Hilda.  The  relics 
of  the  snakes  which  infested  the  precincts  of  the 
convent,  and  were,  at  the  abbess's  praver.  not 
only  beheaded,but  petrified,  are  still  found  .M;out 
therocks.and  are  termed  by  Protestant  fossilists, 
Amtnonita;. 

The  other  miracle  is  thus  mentioned  by  Cam- 
den :  **  It  is  also  ascribed  to  the  jiower  of  her 
sanctity,  that  these  wild  Rcesc.  which,  in  the 
winter,  fly  in  irreat  flocks  to  the  lakes  and  rivers 
unfrozen  in  the  .southern  parts,  to  the  ercat 
amazement  of  every  one,  fall  down  siidH^^nly 
upon  the  ground,  wnen  they  are  in  their  flight 
•v«r  certain  neighbouring  fields  hereabouts:  a 


relation  I  should  not  have  made,  if  I  had  not 
received  it  from  several  credible  men.   But  thoK 
who  are  less  inclined  to  heed  superstitioQ,  attri- 
bute it  to  some  occult  equality  in  the  ground, 
and  to  somewhat  of  antipathy  between  it  and 
the  geese,  such  as  they  say  is  betwixt  wulvesaad  . 
scylu  roots :   For  that  such  hidden  tendencie<  { 
and  aversions,  as  we  call  sympathies  and  aa- 
tipathies,   are  implanted   in   numy  things  by  I 
provident  Nature  for  the  precervatiiA  oS  them. 
IS  a  thing  so  evident  that  everybody  grants  it "  \ 
Mr.  Cliarlton,  in  his  Histor>'  of  Whitby.  i>3iots 
out  the  true  ori^pn  of  the  fable,  from  the  numWr 
of  sea-gulls  that,  when  flying  from  a  storm,  often 
alii;ht  near  WHiitby  ;  and  from  the  woodcndu, 
and  other  birds  of  passage,  who  do  the  sane 
upon  their  arrival  on  shore,  after  a  long  flight 

72.  His  body's  resting-place  ofoldy 

How  oft  their  patron  ckangrd,  tkey  UU. 

St.  Cuthbert  was,  in  the  choice  of  his  sepul- 
chre, one  of  the  mc  st  mutable  and  unreasonabk 
saints  in  the  Calendar.  He  died  a.o.  688,  ia  a 
hermitage  upon  the  Fame  Islands,  havine  re- 
sitted tne  bishopric  of  Lindisfame,  or  Holy 
Island,  about  two  years  before.*  H  is  body  «» 
brought  to  LindisKime,  where  it  remained  untQ 
a  descent  of  the  Danes,  about  79^  when  the 
monastery  was  nearly  destroyed.  ITie  monks 
fled  to  Scotland  with  what  tney  deemed  tbeir 
chief  treasure,  the  relics  of  St.  Cnthliert.  The 
Saint  wa-s  however,  a  most  capricious  fellow* 
traveller ;  which  was  the  more  intolerable,  as. 
like  Sinbad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  he  journc>-nl 
upon  the  shoulders  of  his  companions.  They 
paraded  him  through  Sc''ti.'%nd  fcr  several  year?, 
and  came  as  far  west  asWhiihem,  in  Galloway, 
whence  they  attempted  to  sail  for  Ireland,  but 
were  driven  back  oy  tempests.  He  at  length 
mnile  a  halt  at  Norham  ;  from  thence  he  went 
to  Melrose,  where  he  remained  stationary  f^ra 
short  time,  and  then  caused  hin:self  ti>  be 
launched  upon  the  Tweed  in  a  stone  ccftn. 
which  landed  him  at  Tilmouth,  in  Northumter* 
land. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  all  trace  of  Sl 
Cuthbert's  remains  had  been  lost  for  ever :  but 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  death 
some  human  remains  confidently  believed  to 
be  his,  were  found  at  Durham  Cathedral.  Ia 
I  Say  a  grave  was  opened  in  the  naiddle  of  the 
Saint's  shrine  in  the  cathedrad  ;  and  four  coffins 
were  found  deposited  therein,  one  within  the 
other.  *'  llie  tir:>t,or  outer  one,"  according  10 
one  account,  "was  ascertained  to  be  that  of 
1541 :  the  second  of  104 1 :  the  third,  or  inner  ooe, 
answering  to  the  description  of  that  of  608,  was 
found  to  contain,  not  indeed,  as  had  bcea 
averred  then,  and  even  until  Z539b  the  incor- 
ruptible body,  but  the  entire  skeletoo  of  the 
Saint :  the  bottom  of  the  grave  beinj^  perfectly 
dry,  free  from  offensive  tunell,  and  without  tM 

*  He  resumed  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfarac, 
which,  owin]^  to  bad  health,  he  again  relio* 
quished  within  less  than  three  uioaths  befort 
his  death.  ~/?aM/«  St.  CuihberL 
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slightest  symptom  that  a  human  body  had  ever 
undergone  decomposition  within  its  walls.  The 
skeleton  was  found  swathed  in  Hvc  silk  robes  of 
emblematical  embroidery,  the  ornamental  parts 
laid  with  gold  leaf,  and  these  again  covered  with 
a  robe  of  Ti^on.  Beside  the  skeleton  were  also 
deposited  several  gold  and  silver  ipuigniot  and 
other  relics  of  the  SainL 

7a.  E7*en  Scotland's  dauntUu    kingy  and 
heir^  &*c. 
Btfort  hi*  standard  fled 

Every  one  has  heard,  that  when  David  I., 
with  his  son  Henry,  invaded  Northumberland 
in  1 1 36,  the  English  host  marched  against  them 
under  the  holy  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert ;  to  the 
efficacy  of  which  was  imputed  the  great  victory 
which  they  obtained  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Northallerton  or  Cutonmoor.  The  conquerors 
were  at  least  as  much  indebted  to  the  jealousy 
and  intractability  of  the  different  tribes  who 
composed  David's  army :  among  whom,  as 
mentioned  in  the  text,  were  the  Galwegians, 
the  Britons  of  Strath-Qyde,  the  men  of  Teviot- 
dale  and  Lothian,  with  many  Norman  and 
Gcrm.m  warriors,  who  asserted  the  cause  of 
the  Empress  Maud.  See  Ckalmen^  Caledonia, 
vol.  i.  p.  62a ;  a  most  laborious,  curious,  and 
intere<icing  publication,  from  which  considerable 
defects  of  style  and  manner  ought  not  to  turn 
aside  the  Scottish  antiquary. 

73.  *T'was  he  to  vindicate  hi*  reigyif 

Edged  Alfred**  falchion  on  the  Dane, 
And  tum*d  the  Conqueror  back  again. 

Cuthbert,  we  have  seen,  had  no  great  reason 
to  spare  the  Danes,  when  opportunity  offered. 
Accordingly,  I  find,  in  Simeon  of  Durham,  that 
the  Saint  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Alfred,  when 
lurking  in  the  marshes  of  Glastonbury,  and 

Kromised  him  assistance  and  victory  over  his 
eathen  enemies ;  a  consolation,  which,  as  was 
reasonable,  Alfred,  afler  the  victory  of  Ashen- 
down,  rewarded  by  a  royal  offering  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Saint  As  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, the  terror  spread  before  his  army,  when 
he  marched  to  punish  the  revolt  of  the  North- 
umbrians in  xoo/S,  had  forced  the  monks  to  fly 
once  more  to  Holy  Island  with  the  body  of  die 
Saint.  1 1  was,  however,  replaced  before  William 
left  the  north ;  and,  to  balance  accounts,  the 
Conqueror  having  intimated  an  indiscreet  cu- 
riosity to  view  the  Saint's  body,  he  was,  while  in 
the  act  of  commanding  the  shrine  to  be  opened, 
seized  with  heat  and  sickness,  accompanied  with 
such  a  panic  terror,  that,  notwithstanding  there 
was  a  sumptuous  dinner  prepared  for  him.  he 
fled  without  eating  a  mor^I  (which  the  monkish 
historian  seems  to  have  thought  no  small  part 
both  of  the  miracle  and  the  penance),  and 
never  drew  his  bridle  till  he  got  to  the  river 
Tees. 

73.  Saint  Cutkhert  sit*,  and  toil*  to/ram^ 
The  sea-bom  beads  that  bear  his  name 

Although  we  do  not  learn  that  Cuthbert  was, 
during  his  life,  such  an  artificer  as  Dunstan,  his 


brother  in  sanctity,  yet,  since  his  death,  he  has 
acquired  the  reputation  of  forging  those  En- 
trochi  which  are  found  among  the  rocks  of 
Holy  Island,  and  pass  there  by  the  name  of 
St.  Cuthbert's  Beads.  While  at  this  task,  he  is 
supposed  to  sit  during  the  night  upon  a  certain 
rock,  and  use  another  as  his  anvil.  This  story 
was  perhaps  credited  in  former  days  ;  at  least 
the  Saint's  legend  contains  some  not  more 
probable. 

73.  OldColwnlf. 

Ceolwulf,  or  Colwulf,  King  of  Northumber- 
land, flourished  in  the  eighth  century.  He  was 
a  man  of  some  learning;  for  the  venerable  Bede 
dedicates  to  him  his"*  Ecclesiastical  History." 
He  abdicated  the  throne  about  738,  and  retired 
to  Holy  Island,  where  he  died  m  the  odour  of 
sanctity.  Saint  as  Colwulf  was,  however,  I 
fear  the  foundation  of  the  penance-vault  does 
not  correspond  with  his  cnaracter ;  for  it  is 
recorded  among  his  memorabilia,  that,  finding 
the  air  of  the  island  raw  and  cold,  he  indulged 
the  monks,  whose  rule  had  hitherto  confined 
them  to  milk  or  water,  with  the  comfortable 
privilege  of  using  wine  or  ale.  If  any  rigid 
antiquary  insists  on  this  objection,  he  is  wel- 
come to  suppose  the  penance-vault  was  intended 
by  the  founder  for  the  more  genial  purposes  of 
a  cellar. 

73.  TynemoutKs  haughty  Prioress. 

That  there  was  an  ancient  priory  at  Tyne- 
mouth  is  certain.  Its  ruins  are  situated  on  a 
high  rocky  point ;  and,  doubtless,  many  a  vow 
was^  made  to  the  shrine  by  the  distressed 
mariners  who  drove  towards  the  iron-bound 
coast  of  Northumberland  in  stormy  weather. 
It  was  anciently  a  nunnery ;  for  Virca,  abbess 
of  Tynemouth,  presented  St.  Cuthbert  (yet 
alive)  with  a  rare  winding-sheet,  in  emulation 
of  a  holy  lady  called  Tuda,  who  had  sent  him 
a  cofiin :  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Whitby,  and  of 
Holy  Island,  the  introduction  of  nuns  at  Tyne- 
mouth in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11.  is  an 
anachronisnu  The  nunnery  at  Holy  Island  is 
altogether  ficdtious.  Indeed,  St.  Cuthbert  was 
unlikely  to  permit  snch  an  establishment ;  for, 
notwithstanding  his  accepting  the  mortuary 
gifts  above  mentioned,  and  his  canying  on  a 
visiting  acquaintance  with  the  Abbess  of  Cold- 
ingham,  he  certainly  hated  the  whole  female 
sex  ;  and,  in  revenge  of  a  slippery  trick  played 
to  him  by  an  Irish  princess,  he,  after  death, 
inflicted  severe  penances  on  such  as  presumea 
to  approach  within  a  certain  distance  of  hit 
shrine. 

74.  On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose. 

Alive,  within  the  tomb. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  religious.^  who 
broke  their  vows  of  chastity,  were  subjected 
to  the  same  penalty  as  the  Roman  restals  in  a 
similar  case.  A  small  niche,  sufficient  to  en- 
close their  bodies,  was  made  in  the  masstv* 
wall  of  the  convent ;  a  slender  pittance  of  food 
and  water  was  deposited  in  it ;  and  the  awful 
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words,  Vadb  in  Pace,  were  the  signal  for 
immuring  the  criminaL  It  is  not  likely  that, 
in  latter  time^,  this  punishment  was  often  r^ 
sorted  to ;  but,  among  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey 
of  Coldingham,  were  some  years  ago  discovered 
the  remains  of  a  female  skeleton,  which,  from 
the  ^pe  of  the  niche,  and  position  of  the 
figure,  seemed  to  be  that  of  an  immured  nun. 

[The  "slender  meal"  of  roots,  water,  ami 
bread,  which  was  placed  in  the  niche  before  it 
was  closed  up,  seems  certainly  a  cruel  mockery  of 
the  wretched  victim's  misery,  which  would  be 
prolonged  rather  than  alleviated  by  such  a  gift  ] 

8a  The  villag^e  inn. 

The  accommiKlations  of  a  Scottish  hostelrie, 
or  inn,  in  the  iCth  century,  mav  be  collected 
from  Dunbar's  admirable  tale  of  '^'The  Friars  of 
Berwick."  Simon  Lawdcr,  "  the  gay  ostlier," 
seems  to  have  lived  very  comfortably ;  and  his 
wife  decorated  her  person  with  a  scarlet  kirtle, 
and  a  belt  of  silk  and  silver,  and  rings  upon  her 
fingers,  and  feasted  her  paramour  with  rabbits, 
capons,  partridges,  and  Bordeaux  wine.  At 
least,  if  the  Scottish  inns  were  not  good,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  encouragement  from  the  legis- 
lature, who,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I. , 
not  only  enacted,  that  in  all  boroughs  and  fairs 
there  be  hostcllaries,  Iiaving  stables  and  cham- 
bers, and  provision  for  man  and  horse,  but  by 
another  statute,  ordained  thnt  r..>  man,  travelling 
on  horse  or  foot,  should  presume  to  lodge  any- 
where except  in  these  hostellaries ;  and  that  no 
p>erson,  save  innkeepers,  should  receive  such 
travellers,  under  the  penalty  of  forty  shilling, 
for  exercising  such  hospitality.*  But,  in  spite 
of  these  provident^  enactments,  the  Scottish 
hostels  are  but  indifferent,  and  strangers  con- 
tinue to  find  reception  in  the  houses  of  indi- 
viduals. 

83.  Tht  death  of  a  dear  friend. 

Among  other  omens  to  which  faithful  credit 
is  given  among  the  Scottish  peasantry,  is  what 
is  called  the  "dead-bell,"  explained,  \>y  my 
friend  Tames  Hogg,  to  be  that  tinkling  in  the 
ears  which  the  country  people  regard  as  the 
secret  intelligence  of  some  friend's  decease. 

83.  TJu  Goblin-Hall 

A  vaulted  hall  under  the  ancient  castle  of 
GiflTord  or  Yester  (for  it  bears  either  name 
indifferently),  the  construction  of  which  has 
from  a  very  remote  period  been  ascribed  to 
magic.  The  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish 
of  Garvald  and  Baro  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  present  state  of  this  ca.stle  and  apart- 
ment : — "  Upon  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the 
water  of  Hopes  on  tne  east,  and  a  large  nvulet 
on  the  west,  stands  the  ancient  castle  of  Yester. 
Sir  David  Dalrymple,  in  his  Annals,  relates, 
that  'Hugh  Ginord  de  Yester  died  in  1367 ; 
that  in  his  castle  there  was  a  capacious  cavern, 
formed  by  magical  art,  and  called  in  the  country 

J^  James  I.,  Parliament  L  cap  34 :  Parliament 
liL  cap.  5d 


emtptrw 

It  is  a  popular  article  of  faith,  that  thoae  wbo 
are  bom  on  Christmas,  or  Good  Friday,  hive 
the  power  of  seeing  spirits,  and  even  «  ooae 
manding  them.  Tne  Spaniards  imputed  the 
hacgardand  downca.st  looks  of  their  PhiGb  IL 
to  the  disagreeable  visions  to  whidi  this  privueft 
subjected  nim. 

85.  Yet  still  the  knightly  tpear  mnd  tkkU 
The  Elfin  Warrior  doth  nield^ 
Upon  the  brown  hilTs  breast. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Essay  ^mw 
the  Fairy  Superstitions,  in  the  '*  Minstreky  of 
the  Scottish  Border,"  vol.  il  will  show  wlincc 
many  of  the  particulars  of  the  combat  betwces 
Alexander  III.  and  the  Goblin  Knight  are  dr 
rived :— 


Bo-Hall,  f .  e.  Hobgoblin  HaH'  A  rtair  rf 
twenty-four  steps  led  down  to  this  apaitniol, 
which  is  a  large  and  spacious  hall,  widi  ■ 
arched  roof;  and  though  it  hath  stood  §at  m 
many  centuries,  and  been  expoaed  to  the  a* 
temal  air  for  a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty  jcai^  it 
is  still  as  firm  and  entire  as  if  it  had  only  Mood 
a  few  years.  From  the  floor  of  this  hall,  analhtf 
stair  of  thirty-six  steps  leads  down  to  a  pit  vfcid 
hath  a  communication  with  Hopes-water.  A 
great  part  of  the  walls  of  this  laise  and  indni 
castle  are  still  standing.  There  u  a  tniditiai, 
that  the  castle  of  Yester  was  the  last  fortifici-  ■ 
tion,  in  this  country,  that  surrendered  to  Gcnenl 
Gray,  sent  into  Scotland  by  Protector  So■c^ 
kC^— Statistical  Account,  voL  xiiL—I  haw 
only  to  add,  that,  in  1737,  the  Goblin  Hall  va  n 
tenanted  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale's  fi^ 
coner,  as  I  learn  firom  a  poem  by  Boyse,  cntilM 
"  Retirement,"  written  upon  visiting  Ycstcfj 
It  is  now  rendered  inaccessible  byiLe  bSL^ 
the  stair. 

84.  There  floated  Hacdslann^  trim 
Above  Norweyan  warriors grism. 

In  1363,  Haco,  Kin^  of  Norway,  came  iMi 
the  Frith  of  Clyde  with  a  powerful  arraaaa^ 
and  made  a  descent  at  Largs,  in  AynhiR. 
Here  he  was  encountered  and  defeated,  on  At 
3d  October,  by  Alexander  III.  Haco  retresled 
to  Orkney,  where  he  died  soon  after  this  dii- 
grace  to  his  arms.  There  are  still  eaisti^ 
near  the  place  of  battle,  many  barrows,  aoow  d 
which,  having  been  opened,  were  found,  tf 
Ukual,  to  contain  bones  and  umx 

84.   Upon  his  breast  a  pentode. 

*'A  pentade  is  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  tMd 
with  five  comers,  according  to  the  five  wemOt 
and  suitably  inscribed  with  characters.  Thii 
the  magician  extends  towards  the  spirits  whiA 
he  invukes,  when  they  are  stubborn  and  rebd- 
lious,  and  refuse  to  oe  conformable  unto  the 
ceremonies  and  rites  of  magic." — See  the  Dit* 
courses  conceming  Devils  and  Spirits  annexed 
to  Reginald  Scott's  Discovery  of  Wiickcrejl^ 
edition  1665,  p.  66. 

84.  As  bom  upon  that  bleuednirhi. 

When  yawnine  graves  eutd  dyinr  greem 
Proclaim*  d  Helts  empire  owrvkmm. 
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Gerrase  ofTitbury  (Otia  Imttrialaf.  Script. 
rrr.  Bn^tavk.  voJ.  i  p.  7971  Klaln  the  folLow- 

■■Oibin.  a  bold  and  powrrml  baron,  visiied  ■ 

relaled  in  rhc  »cu]  circle  af  \v>%  friends,  who, 

i^E'™^  Jh^r"f  Ki  "k^ght,  u^jiiended,™ 
lered  3.U  adjicenl  plain  by  DioonliEhl,  and 
challen^d  an  adverury  lo  appear,  lie  would 
be  ImmediaLeL^  encounUi«d  by  a  spirit  in  ih« 
form  of  a  Unignt-  0<bert  rewlved  to  make  the 
eiperimtnt.  aod  tet  out.  attended  by  a  linrie 

lengc,  he  wat instantly  auailcd  by  an  adversary, 

of  hi^  steed.  During  this  opeT^ion,tUifhid(ly 
opponent  spruM  up,  and  dvtin|f  tui  spear,  Jilie 
a  jaTVlin,  at  Osbert,  wounded  him  in  tbe  thigh. 


Z\'(i  that  he  wa't'^^nSed!'!^  \\. 
<n  slee!  boots  was  fi  "      ■ 

ind  opened  afrnh  or 


lived,  the  K 


t  the  I 


:d  Ihe  s 


who,  travelling  by  night  with  a  single  com- 

ufider  displayed  banners.  Desjuung  the  i«- 
monstrances  of  his  friend,  the  kfli^n  pricked 
fniwird  lo  break  a  lance  with  a  champion,  who 
advanced  from  the  rank*  apparently  ui  defiance. 
Hii  companion    beheld   the   Bohemian   over- 

i\rr&}'~Hurartlij  n/BUlud  Attntli,  p.  55,. 

Besides  these    inilances    of    Elfin    chivalry 

above  q^joled,   many  otbcrs  might  be  alleged 

manner.  Thcfore«ofGlenmore,.ntheNorth 
Highlands,  It  believed  to  be  haunted  byaspirit 

warrior,  having  a  nlowly  hand,  from  which  he 

whom  he  metis  dang  ballle  with  hi-n :  and  the 

distnci,  eiiant  in  the  Macfarline  MS.  In  thl 
Advoealei'  Library,  gravely  assures  us,  that, 
in   his  time,    Lkam-diatg  (ought    with  thrre 

whom  lone  survived  the  ghostly  cotlfljcL  Bar- 
house  in  a  ton  in  Flanden,  Ihan  to  put  up 


with  worK  quarters  elsewhere.  After  taking 
Ihe  usual  preca-itions  of  providing  fires,  lighU, 
and  atou,  they  watched  till  midnight,  when, 

!i^'ilh!^r^"tI:%,S'id''^^Hf^ 
body,   all   separately,     'phe   members  n^led 

"'"'" -'■-dsoldiert,  and  formed  agigaotie 

ilied  them  both  to  combaL  Their 


hafu 


(h  they  penel 


proposal,  that  Ihey  should  renouni^ 
demption ;  which  being  declined,  he  - 

their  te- 
^obliged 

Tbe  northern  ehampions  of  old 
customed  peculiarly  10  search  for,  ai 
in.  eneounteri  with  such  military  spe< 
.  whole  chapter  on  Ihe  subject,  in 
LINUJ,  Dt  CaHia  amUmflr  Meria 

83.   Cl^r  l„  Ih,  k.l.  n.morrl.i,, 
Claa  IS  lilt  aid  hi  isnrhl  it  » 
TJu  mm,  majrjind  lit  tliffn 

»'.    . 

gested,  as  Ihey  were,  by  a  sodden  lall  of  snow, 

perished  exactly  ip  Ihe  manner  here  described, 
and  his  body  vras  neii  momine  found  dose  to 

five  miles  of  the  brm  of  AihetlieL 

Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  Barrinet :  un- 
equalled, perhapt,  iu  the  degree  of  itidiVKlual 
alfcclion  entetiained  for  him  by  his  friends,  aa 
well  as  LU  the  genera]  respect  and  esteem  of 
Scotland   at   large.      His    "Life  of  Beanie,' 

subject  of  his  nanative.  This  melancholy 
event  very  shortly  succeeded  the  marriage  of 
the  friend  to  whom  this  Introduction  is  ad- 


pranki     He  'was  also  a  sort  of  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  and  lack  0'  Lanthom.     It  is  in  allusioa 

"She  *ai  pbched,  and  pulled,  ihe  Mid, 
And  be  by  Fria^,  ItmAtm  led." 


r 
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"  The  History  of  Friar  Rush  "  is  of  extreme 
ranty,  and,  fur  some  iiiiie.  even  the  existence 
of  such  a  hook  was  doubled,  although  it  is 
expressly  alluded  t(»  by  Ruj'inald  Scott,  in  his 
"J)isco\eiy  of  WitchcraJt.  '  1  have  perused 
a  copy  in  the  valuable  library  of  my  friend 
Mr.  rleber ;  and  I  observe,  from  Mr.  Helve's 
**  Anecdote:,  of  Literature,"  that  there  is  one 
in  the  excellent  collection  uf  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford. 

gx.  Crichtoun  Castle. 

A  lirge  ruinous  castle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne,  about  ten  miles  from  Edinburgh.  As 
indicated  in  the  text,  it  was  built  at  different 
times,  and  with  a  very  differing  rcganl  to 
splendour  and  accommodation.  The  oldest 
part  of  the  building  is  a  narrow  keep,  or  tower, 
such  as  formed  the  mansion  of  a  lesser  Scottish 
baron  ;  but  so  many  additions  have  been  made 
to  it,  that  there  is  now  a  large  court-yard,  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  of  dinerent  ages.  The 
eastern  front  of  the  court  is  raised  above  a 
portico,  and  decorated  with  entablatures,  bcar- 
mg  andiors.  All  the  stones  of  this  front  are 
cut  into  diamonJ  facets,  the  .ingxilar  projections 
of  which  have  an  uncommonly  rich  appearance. 
The  inside  of  this  part  of  the  building  ap{>ears 
to  have  contained  a  gallery  of  great  length,  and 
uncommon  elcg.mce.  Access  was  given  to  it 
by  a  magnificent  staircase,  now  quite  destroyed. 
The  soffits  are  ornamented  with  twining  cordage 
and  rosettes,  and  tlie  whole  seems  to  have  been 
far  more  splendid  than  was  usual  in  Scottish 
castles.  The  castle  belonged  originally  to  the 
Chancellor.  Sir  William  Crichton,  and  probably 
owed  to  him  its  first  enlargement,  as  well  as 
its  being  Liken  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who 
imputed  to  Crichton's  coimsels  the  death  of 
his  predecessor.  Earl  William,  beheaded  in 
£dinbur>;h  Cattle,  with  his  brother,  in  144a 
It  is  said  to  have  been  totally  demolished  on 
that  occa.sion  ;  but  the  present  state  of  the  ruin 
shows  the  contrary.  In  1483,  it  was  garrisoned 
by  Lord  Crichton,  then  its  proprietor,  against 
King  James  III.,  whose  displeasure  he  liad 
incurred  by  seducing  his  sister  Margaret,  in 
revenge,  it  is  s:tid,  for  the  monarch  having  dis- 
honoured his  bed.  From  the  Crichton  family 
the  castle  passed  to  that  of  the  Hejpbums.  Earls 
of  Bothwell ;  and  when  the  forfeitures  of 
Stew.irt,  the  last  Earl  of  Bothwell,  were 
divided,  the  barony  and  castle  of  Crichton  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  Kirl  of  Buccleuch.  lliey 
were  afterwards  the  property  of  the  Pringles 
of  Clifton,  and  are  now  that  of  Sir  J«)hn  Callan- 
der, Baronet.  It  were  10  ])e  wishetl  the  pro- 
prietor W(»uld  take  a  little  ]>nins  to  preserve 
these  splendid  renuiins  of  antitiuity,  which  are 
at  present  use«l  as  a  fold  for  sheen,  and  winter- 
ing cattle ;  although,  perhaps,  tnere  are  very 
few  ruins  in  Scotland  which  display  so  well  the 
style  and  beauty  of  ancient  castle -architecture. 
The  castle  of  Crichton  has  a  dungeon-vault, 
called  the  Massy  More,  'i'he  epithet,  which  is 
not  uncommonly  applied  to  the  prisons  of  other 
old  castles  in  Scotland,  is  of  Saracenic  origin. 


It  occurs  twice  in  the  "  EpUtaltt  Itmemry 
of  Tollius: — "Career  SMf'terratteui,  «w,  t: 
Maun  ap^llant  Mazmokra,"  p,  X47 ;  \ai 
again— ••  CogHntur  omnfs  L'apiivi  mbmectK 
in  ergiistuia  subterrunea^  guta  Xure^  Altt- 
zerani  7focaut  Mazmorr\s,"  p.  343.  'fte 
same  word  applies  to  the  climgcons  of  tic  : 
ancient  Moorisli  ca.stles  in  Spain,  and  $er%e 
to  show  from  what  nation  the  (fOthic  stykaf 
castle-building  was  originally  dcriv-cd. 

92.  Ear/  AdatK  Hefhum. 
He  was  the  .second  Earl  of  Bothwell.  aad  M 
in  the  field  of  Flodden,  where,  according  to  a 
ancient  English  poet,  he  distinguished  niau^ 
by  a  furious  attempt  to  retrieve  the  day : — 
"  Then  on  the  Scottish  part,  right  proud, 
I'he  Earl  of  Bothwell  then  out  bnut. 
And  stepping  forth,  with  stomach  good. 

Into  the  enemies'  throng  he  thrast : 
And  JiothweU!  Bothtfeli  !  cried  bold. 

To  cause  his  souldiers  to  ensue, 
But  there  he  caught  a  wellcome  cold, 

The  Englishmen  straight  down  him  lliit*< 
Thus  Habtim  through  his  hardy  heart 
His  fatal  fine  in  conflict  founct,"  &c. 

Ficdden  Field,  a  Pttcin  ;  edited  ly 
K.  Weber.     Edin.  zUoS 
Adam  was  grandfather  to  James,  EaH  rf 
Bothwell,  ti.:o  well  known   in   the   hLstocy  of 
Queen  Mary. 

9a.     For  that  a  tnessenger  Jt-otn  heetotn^ 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel ^iven^ 
Against  the  English  ivar. 

This  story  is  told  by  Pitscottie  with  cfaan^ 
teristic  simpliut}':— 

"The  Kinc,  seeing  that  France  could  {Ci 
no  su])^K>rt  of  him  for  that  time,  made  a  {n* 
clamation,  full  hastily,  thrrtugh  all  the  real* 
of  Scotland,  both  east  and  west,  south  aad 
north,  as  uell  in  the  isles  as  in  the  firm  lani 
to  all  manner  of  men  bctueon  idxty  amd  uc 
teen  years,  that  they  should  be  ready,  withit 
twenty  days,  to  iiass  with'him,  with  forty  daj«' 
victual,  and  to  meet  at  the  Biirruw-muir  of 
Edinburgh,  and  there  to  pass  forward  whcft 
he  pleased.  His  proclamations  M'ere  htttflf 
obeyed,  contrary  to  the  Council  of  Scoclaiun 
w  ill ;  but  ever\'  man  loved  his  Prince  so  w^ 
that  they  would  on  no  ways  disobey  hiu ;  btf 
every  man  caused  make  nis  prodaniatit  n  so 
hastily,  conform  to  the  charge  of  die  Kiof't 
proclamation. 

"The  King  came  to  IJthgow,  where  he 
happened  10  Iw  for  the  time  at  the  Council, 
very  sad  and  dolorous,  making  his  devotioa  to 
(lod,  to  send  him  gorid  chance  and  fortune  ii 
his  voy.nge.  In  this  meantime  there  came  x 
man,  clad  in  a  blue  gown,  in  at  the  kirk  dour, 
and  belted  about  him  in  a  roll  of  linen  cloth : 
a  pair  of  brotikins*  on  his  feet,  to  the  great  of 
his  legs :  with  all  other  hose  and  clothes  con- 
form thereto :  but  he  had  nothing  on  his  had. 
but  syde  t  red  yellow  hair  behind,  and  on  his 
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kafiets,  *  which  v^an  down  to  his  shoulders ; 
but  his  forehead  was  bald  and  bare.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  man  of  tw<^and-fifty  years, 
with  a  great  pikestaff  in  his  hand,  and  came 
first  forward  among  the  lords,  crying  and  speir- 
ing  t  for  the  King,  saying,  he  desired  to  sneak 
wtth  him.  While,  at  the  last,  he  came  where 
the  King  was  sitting  in  the  desk  at  his  prayers ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  king,  he  made  htm  little 
rex-erence  or  salutation,  but  leaned  down  ^froff- 
ling  on  the  desk  before  him,  and  said  to  him  in 
this  manner,  as  after  follows: — *  Sir  King,  my 
mother  hath  sent  me  to  you,  desiring  you  not 
to  pass,  at  this  time,  where  thou  art  purposed ; 
for  if  thou  does,  thou  wilt  not  fare  well  in  thy 
journey,  nor  none  that  passeth  with  thee. 
Further,  she  bade  thee  mell  X  with  no  woman, 
nor  use  their  counsel,  nor  let  them  touch  thy 
body,  nor  thou  theirs :  for  if  thou  do  it,  thou 
wilt  be  confounded  and  brought  to  shame.' 

"  By  this  man  had  si>oken  thir  words  unto  the 
King's  grace  the  evening-song  was  near  done, 
and  the  King  paused  on  their  words,  studying 
to  give  him  an  answer ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
before  the  King's  eyes,  and  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  lords  that  were  about  him  for  the  time, 
this  man  vanished  awav,  and  could  no  ways  be 
seen  or  comprehended,  but  vanished  away  as 
he  had  been  a  blink  of  the  sun,  or  a  whip  of 
the  whirlwind,  and  could  no  more  be  seen.  I 
heard  say.  Sir  David  Lindesuy  Lyon-herauld, 
and  John  Inglis  the  marshal,  who  were,  at  that 
time,  young  men,  and  special  servants  to  the 
Kins:'s  grace,  were  standing  presently  beside 
the  King,  who  thought  to  have  laid  hands  on 
this  man,  that  they  might  have  speired  further 
tidings  at  him :  But  all  for  nought ;  thev  could 
not  touch  him  ;  for  he  vanished  away  betwixt 
di«n,  and  was  no  more  seen." 

9a.  The  wild-buck  hells, 

I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  describe  the 
cry  of  the  deer  by  another  word  than  brayins^, 
although  the  latter  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
use  of  the  Scottish  metrical  translation  of  the 
Psalms.  Bell  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
bellow.  This  sylvan  sound  conveyed  great 
delight  to  our  ancestors,  chiefly,  I  suppose, 
from  association.  A  gentle  knignt  in  the  rei^ 
of  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Thomas  Wortley.  built 
Wantlcy  Lodge,  in  Wandiffe  Forest,  for  the 
pleasure  fas  an  ancient  inscription  testifies)  of 
^*  listening  to  the  hart's  belL* 

99.  yune  saw  his  father's  overthrow. 

The  rebellion  against  James  III.  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  cruel  circumstance  of  his  son  s 
presence  in  the  hostile  army.  When  the  king 
saw  his  own  banner  d^played  against  him,  and 
his  son  in  the  faction  of  his  enemies,  he  lost  the 
little  courage  he  had  ever  possessed,  fled  out  of 
the  field,  fell  from  his  horse  as  it  started  at  a 
woman  and  Mrater-pitcher,  and  was  slain,  it  is 
not  well  understood  by  whom.  James  IV.  after 
the  battle,  passed  to  Stirling,  and  hearing  the 

•  Cheeks.  t  Asking.         S  Meddle. 


monks  of  the  chapel-royal  deploring  the  death 
of  his  father,  their  founder,  he  was  seized  with 
deep  remorse,  which  manifested  itself  in  severe 
penances.  (See  a  following  note  on  stanza  ix. 
of  canto  V.)  Hie  battle  of  Sauchie-bum,  in 
which  James  III.  fell,  was  fought  x8th  June 
Z488. 

95.  Tk£  Borough-moor. 

The  Borough,  or  Common  Moor  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  of  very  great  extent,  reaching  from 
the  southern  walls  of  the  city  to  the  bottom  of 
Braid  Hills.  It  was  anciently  a  forest ;  and, 
in  that  sute,  was  so  great  a  nuisance,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  had  permission 
granted  to  them  of  building  wooden  galleries, 
projecting  over  the  street,  in  order  to  encourage 
them  to  consume  the  timber,  which  they  seem 
to  haxx  done  very  effectually.  When  James 
IV.  mustered  the  amy  of  the  kingdom  there, 
in  15x3,  the  Borough-moor  was,  according  to 
Hawthomden,  "  a  ncld  spacious,  and  delightful 
by  the  shade  of  many  stately  suid  aged  oaks." 
Upon  that,  and  similar  occasions,  the  royal 
standard  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
displayed  from  the  Hare-Stane,  a  high  stone, 
now  built  into  the  wall,  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
highway  leading  towards  Braid,  not  far  from 
the  head  of  Bruntsfield  Links.  The  Hare- 
Stane  probably  derives  its  name  from  the 
British  word  Har^  signifying  an  army. 


96^ 


in  proud  Scotland s  royal  shield^ 


The  ruddy  lion  ramfd  in  gold. 


The  well-known  arms  of  Scotland.  If  you 
will  believe  Boethius  and  Buchanan,  the  double 
tressure  round  the  shield,  mentioned,  counter 
JUur-iie-lysed  or  lingued  and  armed  azure, 
was  first  assumed  by  Echaius,  King  of  Scotland, 
contemporary  of  Charlemagne,  and  founder  of 
the  celebrated  League  with  France ;  but  later 
antiquaries  make  poor  Eochy,  or  Achy,  little 
better  thjui  a  sort  of  King  of  Brentford,  whom 
old  Grig  (who  has  also  swelled  into  Gregorius 
Magnus)  associated  with  himself  in  the  im- 
portant duty  of  governing  some  port  of  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Scotkuid. 


98. 


Caledonians  Queen  is  changed 


The  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh  was  secured  on 
the  north  side  by  a  lake,  now  drained,  and  on 
the  south  by  a  «^1,  which  there  was  some 
attempt  to  make  defensible  even  so  late  as 
1745.  The  gates,  and  the  greater  partx)f  the 
waJl,  have  been  pulled  down,  in  the  course  of 
the  late  extensive  and  beautiful  enlargement 
of  the  city.  My  ingenious  and  valued  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  ^mpbell,  fnroposed  to  celebrate 
Edinburgh  under  the  epithet  here  borrowed. 
But  the  ^^  Queen  of  the  North  "  has  not'  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  receive  fix>m  so  eminent  a  peit 
the  proposed  distinction. 

99.  The  cloth-yard  arrows. 

This  is  no  poetical  exaggerttiOD.  tiA  MAA 
of  the  counties  of  England*  distinguished  ftr 
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lOD,  Hi  MW  He  llard^  bHrgi/rmtrt 

Marcharm'd.  «>■/»(,  viilk/acri  ban. 

Tbft  ScQiihh  faurgetw*  were,  like  yeomHi, 
appointed  lo  be  (mncU  with  bdwi  uid  ^hcivei. 
<wDr4.  buckler,  knire,  tpear,  or  ft  ^Dad  are 

fr^'/f  Aff/j,  i.e.  hnE^I  <fecl  CBph.  without  crent 


loi.  OnfMlthtytem 

E^kMkO^k 

<.!;«*,.  ,f«Trl 

II ii  Krmi  wm  inOtrl.  ait,  «■  ,fnr. 

Bow.  uiii  quiven  were 

«.l'm«^T".r.nd'  Je 

oiland.    by    repeated 

t  leem  unirenally  to 
rthem.     Their  dekn- 

hive  been  uied  iiatead  o 

>ive  iriDDur  wu  Die  pi 

te-iad..  hauberii.  or 
mule  weaponi  cm- 

Wi»«la.l«ri«.    All 

wore  nwSl^or  e«el- 

imsDui  liandkcrchiermi 

nd  Iheit  neck,  "not 

fo.™ld.  but  fcr  anting. 

The  mace  a)<o  wat 

inudiu««lintiieSediiu 

DDtliebaiileofFloddcii 

^i^nwbTnd.^" 

■•Who  manfully  did 

Wi^  leaden  ouul. 

and  lanees  long." 

When  the  feudal  am.. 

nf  the  kingdom  warn 

called  fcrth,  e«:h  man 
with   forty   dayi-   pm«i. 

raj  obliied  10  appear 

e.pended,  whith  took  place  hefoie  the  banle  of 

celleni  light  cavalry,  acted  upon 

tei.  A  itiM^rt  rjck.  andrwllr  wun, 

In  alt  iTMHaclinni  of  gieal  or  petty  impoft- 
BBce,  and  among  whnniTOcver  tatinji  place,  it 

form  and  IndiapennWe  prelioitnary-  It  wai 
not  to  Sir  John  Falnaff  alone  Ihal  nicb  an 
inttodoctory  prdace  wu  neceaiaiy,  howewr 
weD  ludged  and  acceptable  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
firiHh:  fot  Sic  Ralph  Sadler,  oliile  on  an 
enbauy  to  Scotland  in  i;n-4o.  meniiont,  irilli 
comnlaMncTr.  "the  mme  night  came  Roiheiay 
(the  heiaW  to  called)  to  me  again,  and  imuAt 
me  nine  fmin  the  Kina.  both  Khite.nrimL'— 


/■  nv>i*A>  f/  kitjalktr  tUmt. 

Few  reader,  need  10  be  reminded  of  I 
lo  the  weight  nf  which  James  added 


him  highly  to  relish  gaiel  y  approacbingti 

foim  to  the  nile%  of  the  order  of  Fran 
and  when  he  had  thut  done  penance  I 
dT  pleaiiire.  rnbably,  tao,  with  no 
iodoniislency,  he  wmerimes  laughed 
tiinea  fuhjecled  hatiitel£ 

lOi.  SirH^tk  Ikf  Hmn'tn/r. 
■'"■■"';  King 'jL 


h  IjdyH 


m  of  Fonl 


e  King'i 


ir  the  Lady  Fold  fr 


Flodden.    The  author  of  ""Tti'c^ 
of  the  Heron  Family"endea 

«a^d51'*St'°.he _^.,^  „ 

between  the  armiei  of  James  anil  Si 
authorjtiex  he  refen  to.  vol  iL  p   9^  ' 

10a.       tktfilifQKan  r/FrmMt. 

Stmt  kirn  a  /unpuiii  nnf  sk/j 
Amdck^rgnl  kim.  am  ktr  Jntt 


t  ilTBti,  mu  J 


"Alio  the  Queen  of  Fnnce  wiwe 

rebi^  in  Fiance  for  the  defending 
honour.  She  beliered  rarely  that  be 
rrcompeiue  her  again  with  tome  nf  hii 

of  gnnind  on  English  firovnd.  for  her  sa 
(hut  effect  nhe  lent  him  a  ring  off  het 
with  fouTtoea  thouiund  French  cro 
pay  hii  eapems.-— AAnnir.  p.  im 
quoia  ring  :  pmtuUy  this  fatal  gift  i 
Jamei's  iword  and  dagger.  preacrTal 
College  of  Heralds,  London. 

1S4-   Artkileld  Btll-ikl^at. 
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ouired  the  popular  name  of  Bell-ihe-Cat,  upon 
tne  following  remarkable  occasion : — Janles  the 
Third,  of  whom  Pitscoltie  complains  that  he 
delighted  more  in  music  and  "policies  of  build- 
ing.  than  in  hunting,  hawkmg,  and  other 
noble  exercises,  was  so  ill  advised  as  to  make 
favourites  of  his  architects  and  muMcians, 
whom  the  same  historian  irreverently  terms 
masons  and  fiddlers.  His  nobility,  who  did 
not  sympathise  in  the  King's  respect  for  the 
fine  arts,  were  extremely  incensed  at  the 
honours  conferred  on  those  persons,  ptarticu- 
larly  on  Cochrane,  a  mason,  who  had  been 
created  Earl  of  Mar ;  and  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  in  1482  the  King  had  convoked 
the  whole  array  of  the  country  to  march  against 
the  English,  they  held  a  midnight  council  m  the 
church  of  Lauder,  for  the  purpose  of  forcibly 
removing  these  minions  from  the  King's  person. 
When  aU  had  agreed  on  the  propriety  of  this 
measure.  Lord  Gray  told  the  assembly  the 
apologue  of  the  Mice,  who  had  formed  a  reso- 
lution, that  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to 
their  community  to  tie  a  bell  round  Uie  cat's 
neck,  that  they  might  hear  her  approach  at  a 
distance;  but  which  public  measure  unfor- 
tunately miscarried,  from  no  mouse  being  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  task  of  fastening  the  bell. 
"  I  understand  the  moral,"  said  Angus,  "  and, 
that  what  we  propose  may  not  lack  execution, 
I  wiU  ^//  M/  cat* 

Z04.  Agai$ui  the  war  had  A  ngus  stocd^ 
A  nd  chafed  his  royal  hru, 

Angus  was  an  old  man  when  the  war  against 
England  was  resolved  upon.  He  earnestly 
spoke  against  that  measure  from  its  commence- 
ment ;  and.  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
remonstrated  'so  freely  upon  the  impolicy  of 
fighting,  that  the  King  said  to  him,  with  scorn 
suid  indignation.  "If  he  was  afraid  he  might  jgo 
home."  The  Earl  burst  into  tears  at  tms  m- 
supportable  insult,  and  retired  accordingly,  leav- 
ini|^  nis  sons  George.  Master  of  An^^us,  and  Sir 
William  of  Glenbervie,  to  command  ms  foUovrers. 
They  were  both  slain  in  the  battle,  with  two 
hundred  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Dou^as. 
The  aged  Earl,  broken-hearted  at  tlM  calamities 
of  his  house  and  his  countiy,  retired  into  a  re- 
ligious house,  where  he  died  about  a  year  after 
the  field  of  Flodden. 

105.   TantalloH  Hold 

The  ruins  of  Tantallon  Castle  occupy  a  high 
rock  projecting  into  the  German  Ocean,  abmit 
two  miles  east  of  North  Berwick.  Tlie  building 
formed  a  principal  castle  of  the  Douglas  family, 
and  when  the  Earl  of  Angus  was  banished,  m 
1537,  it  continued  to  hold  out  against  James  V. 
The  King  went  in  person  against  it,  and  fdr  its 
reduction,  borrowed  from  the  Casde  of  Dunbar, 
then  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  two  great 
cannons,  '*  Thrawn-mouth'd  Meg  and  her  Mar- 
row ;"  also, "  two  great  botcards  and  two  moyan, 
two  double  CaJcons  and  four  quarter  fiJcons." 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  apparatus,  James 
was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  only  after- 


wards obtained  possession  of  Tantallon  by  treaty 
with  the  governor,  Simon  Pananga  Wnen  the 
Earl  of  ^gus  returned  from  banishment,  upon 
the  death  of  James,  he  again  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Tantallon,  and  it  actually  afforded  refuge 
to  an  English  ambassador,  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  described  in  the  text.  This  was 
no  other  than  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
who  resided  there  for  some  time  under  Angus's 
protection,  after  the  failure  of  his  negotiation 
lor  matching  the  in£uit  Mary  with  Edwrard  VL 

X05.   Their  motto  on  his  blade. 

A  very  ancient  sword,  in  possession  of  Lord 
Douzlas,  bears,  among  a  great  deal  of  flourishing, 
two  hands  pointing  to  a  heart,  which  is  placed 
betwixt  them,  and  the  date  1329,  being  the  year 
in  which  Bruce  charged  the  good  Lord  Douglas 
to  carry  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land. 

X05.   This  aw/itl  summons  ca9Me. 

This  supernatural  citation  b  mentioned  by  all 
our  Scottish  historians.  It  was,  probably,  like 
the  apparition  at  Linlithgow,  an  attempt,  by 
those  averse  to  the  war,  to  impose  upon  thft 
superstitious  temper  of  James  Iv. 


Z06. 


Martin  Swart. 


A  German  general,  who  commanded  the  auxi- 
liaries sent  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  with 
Lambert  Simnel.  He  was  defeated  and  killed 
at  Stokefield.  The  name  of  thb  German  general 
is  preserved  by  that  of  the  field  of  batde,  which 
is  called,  after  him,  Swart-moor.  There  were 
songs  about  him  long  current  in  England. — See 
Dissertation  prefixedto  J?  »i!ff0»'«i4i>^i/«/  Songs, 
1792,  p.  IxL 

107.  Th£  Cross. 

The  Cross  of  Edinburdb  was  an  ancient  and 
curious  structure.  The  lower  part  was  an  octa- 
gonal tower,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
fifteen  feet  high.  At  each  angle  there  was  a 
pillar,  and  between  them  an  arch,  of  the  Grecian 
shape.  ^Above  these  was  a  projecting  battle- 
ment, with  a  turret  at  each  comer,  and  medal- 
lions, of  rude  but  curious  workmanship,  between 
them.  Above  this  rose  the  proper  Cross,  a 
column  of  one  stone,  upwards  or  twenty  feet 
high,  surmounted  with  a  unicorn,  lliis  pillar 
is  preserved  in  the  grounds  of  the  property  of 
Drum,  near  £dinbui<gh. 

no.  ^—  one  of  his  own  ancestry^ 

Drove  the  Monks  forth  of  Coventry. 

This  relates  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  real 
Robert  de  Marmion,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  whom  William  of  Newbury  describes 
with  some  attributes  of  my  fictitious  hero: 
"  Homo  bellicosHs^ferocia,  et  nstnciafere  nullo 
sno  tempore  impar.**  This  Baron,  having  ex- 
pelled the  monks  from  the  church  of  Coventry, 
was  not  long  of  experiencing  the  Divine  judg- 
ment, as  the  same  monks,  no  doubt,  termeid  his 
disaster.  Having  waged  a  feudal  war  with  the 
Eari  of  Chester,  Marmion's  horse  fell,  as  he 
diaiged  in  the  van  of  his  troop  against  a  body 
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of  the  Earl's  followers :  the  rider's  thigh  being 
broken  by  the  fall,  his  head  wx<i  cut  off  by  a 
common  foot-soldier,  ere  he  could  receive  any 
succour.  The  whole  story  is  told  by  William 
of  Newbury. 


ZII. 


tht  savtif^e  Dane 


A  t  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain. 

The  lol  of  the  heathen  Danes  (a  word  still 
applied  to  Christmas  in  .Scotland)  was  solemnized 
with  great  festivity.  The  humour  of  the  Danes 
at  table  displayed  it<«lf  in  pelting  each  other 
with  bones  ;  and  Torfzus  tells  a  long  and  curi- 
ous story,  in  the  history  of  Hrolfe  Kraka,  of 
one  Hottus,  an  inmate  of  the  Court  of  Denmark, 
who  was  so  generally  assailed  with  these  mi^ 
sties,  that  he  constructed,  out  of  the  bones  with 
which  he  was  overwhelmed,  a  very  respectable 
entrenchment  against  those  who  continued  the 
raillery. 

XXX.  Oh  Ckrisimat  Eve. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  mass  is  never 
said  at  night,  except  on  Chri.%tmas  eve. 

ZI3.  Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery. 

It  seems  certain,  that  the  Mummers  of  Eng- 
land, who  (in  Northumberland  at  least)  used  to 
go  about  in  disguise  to  the  neighbouring  houses, 
bearing  the  then  useless  ploughshare :  and  the 
Guisards  of  Scotland,  not  yet  in  total  dbuse, 
present,  in  some  indistinct  degree,  a  shadow  of 
the  old  mysteries,  which  were  the  origin  of  the 
English  drama.  In  Scotland,  (me  ipso  teste,) 
we  were  wont,  during  my  boyhood,  to  take  the 
characters  of  the  apostles,  at  least  of  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Judas  Iscariot ;  the  first  had  the  keys, 
the  second  carried  a  sword,  and  the  last  the 
ba^,  in  which  the  dole  of  our  neighbours'  plum- 
cake  was  deposited.  One  played  a  champion, 
and  recited  some  traditional  rhymes  ;  another 
Mras 


Alexander,  King  of  Macedon, 


Who  conquer'd  all  the  world  but  Scotland  alone." 

These,  and'many  such  verses,  were  repeated,  but 
by  rote  and  unconnectedly.  There  was  also, 
occasionally,  I  believe,  a  Saint  George.  In  all, 
there  was  a  confused  resemblance  of  the  ancient 
mysteries,  in  which  the  characters  of  Scripture, 
the  Nine  Worthies,  and  other  popular  person- 
ages, were  usually  exhibited. 


1x3.    The  Highlander 


Will,  OH  a  Friday  mom,  lookpale^ 
Ifasl^d  to  tell  a  fairy  tale. 

The  Daoine  shi*,  or  Afen  of  Peace,  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders,  rather  resemble  the  Scan- 
dinavian Dnergar  than  the  English  Fairies. 
Notwithstanding  their  name,  they  are,  if  not 
absolutely  malevolent,  at  least  peevish,  discon- 
tented, and  apt  to  do  hiischief  on  slight  provo- 
cation. The  belief  of  their  existence  is  deeply 
impressed  on  the  Highlanders,  who  think  they 
are  particulariy  offended  at  mortals  who  talk  of 
them,  who  wear  their  favourite  colour,  green, 


or  in  any  respect  interfere  with  their 

This  is  especially  to  be  avoided  on  Friday,  wfaea. 
whether  as  dedicated  to  Venus,  with  whoa,  xk 
Germany,  this  subterraneous  petjple  are  hdd 
neariy  connected,  or  for  a  more  soletim  rewoa, 
they  are  more  active,  and  possessed  of  greater 
power.  Some  curious  particulars  coocerm^s 
the  popular  superstitions  of  the  Hi^Iaoden 
may  be  foimd  in  Dr.  Graluun*«  Pictuics^ 
Sketches  of  Perthshire. 

X13.   The  towers  of  Franckhetant.' 
The  jotimal  of  the  friend  to  whom  the  Foudi 
Canto  of  the  Poem  is  inscribed,  furnished  ae 
with  the  following  account  of  a  striking  sopcf^ 
stition  :— 

"Passed  the  pretty  little  village  of  FxancM^ 
mont  (near  Spaw),  with  the  ronumtic  raim  of 
the  old  castle  of  the  Counts  of  that  name.  1W 
road  leads  through  many  delightful  vales  oa 
a  rising  ground:  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  tbea 
stands  tne  ancient  castle,  now  the  subject  of 
many  superstitious  legends.  It  is  firmly  bdievei 
by  die  neighbouring  peasantry,  duit  the  htf 
Baron  of  Franch^mont  depositexl,  in  one  of  ^ 
vaults  of  the  castle,  a  ponderous  chest,  contah- 
ing  ab  immen.se  treasure  in  gold  and  aher, 
which,  by  some  ma^ic  spell,  was  entrusted  a 
the^  care  of  the  Devil,  who  b  constantly  fooid 
sitting  on  the  chest  in  the  shape  of  a  huntsoas. 
Any  one  adventurous  enough  to  touch  the  died 
is  mstantly  seized  with  the  palsy.  Upon  oae 
occasibn,  a  priest  of  noted  piety  was  brou^it  lo 
the  vault ;  he  used  all  the  arts  of  exoicism  to 
persuade  his  infernal  majesty  to  vacate  his  seat, 
but  in  vain ;  the  huntsman  remained  immoveable 
At  last,  moved  by  the  earnestness  of  the  prie^ 
he  told  him  that  he  would  a^ree  to  resign  Ae 
chest,  if  the  exerciser  would  sign  his  name  with 
blood  But  the  priest  understood  hU  meaning, 
and  refused,  as  by  that  act  he  would  have  de* 
livered  over  his  soul  to  the  DeviL  Yet  if  any^ 
body  can  discover  the  mystic  words  used  by  the 
person  who  deposited  the  treasure,  and  pn>- 
notince  them,  the  fiend  must  instantly  decamp. 
I  had  many  stories  of  a  similar  nature  frtMn  a 
pea&ant,  who  had  himself  seen  the  I>evil  in  the 
shape  of  a  great  cat.** 


117. 


the  huge  andnvet^ing  hrand 


Which  wont  ofyore^  in  hattufray, 
Hisfoemaiis  limbs  to  shred  atnty. 
As  wood'hntfe  io/s  the  saplistg  s^rmy. 
The  Earl  of  Angus  had  strength  and  personal 
activity  corresponding  to  his  couraee.  Spens 
of  Kilspindie,  a  favourite  ofjames  IV.,  having 
spoken  of  him  lightly,  the  E!arl  met  hua  while 
hawking,  aiKi,  compelling  him  to  single  combat, 
at  one  dIow  cut  asunder  his  thigh-bone,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  But  ere  he  could  obtain 
James's  pardon  for  this  slaughter,  Angus  was 
obliged  to  yield  his  castle  of  Hermitage,  in  ex- 
change for  that  of  Bothwell,  which  was  some 
diminution  to  the  family  greatness.  The  swotd 
with  which  he  struck  so  remarkable  a  blow  was 
presented  by  his  descendant  James,  Earl  of 
Morton,  afterwards  Regent  of  Sctrtland,  to  Lcvd 
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'  of  the  Byres,  when  he  defied  Bothwell 
combat  on  Carberry  HilL  See  Intro- 
3  the  Minstreisy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 

nd  hapesi  then  hence  unscathed  to 


got — 

'o,  by  St.  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no!  — 
^p  drawbridge^  groom*  I — what.,  War- 

dfr^  ho  ! 
Let  the p&rttulUs  fall 

3ul]itlon  of  violence  in  the  [totcnt  Eari 
is  not  without  its  example  in  the  real 
f  the  house  of  Douglas,  whose  chief- 
tsessed  the  ferocity,  with  the  heroic 
if  a  savage  state.  The  most  curious 
occurred  in  the  case  of  Maclellan, 
Bombay,  who,  having  refused  to  ac- 
;e  the  pre-eminence  claimed  by  Douglas 
gentlemen  and  barons  of  Gallowa]^, 
d  and  imprisoned  by  the  Earl,  in  his 
the  Thrieve,  on  the  borders  of  Kirk- 
:shire.  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  commander 
James  the  Second's  guard,  was  uncle 
tor  of  Bombay,  and  obtained  from  the 
sweet  letter  of  supplication,'*  praying 

0  deliver  his  prisoner  into  Gray^s  hand. 
-  Patrick  arrived  at  the  castle,  he  was 
ivith  all  the  honour  due  to  a  favourite 
r  the  King's  household ;  but  while  he 
inner,  the  Earl,  who  suspected  his 
lused  his  prisoner  to  be  led  forth  and 

After  dmner.  Sir  Patrick  presented 
's  letter  to  the  Earl,  who  received  it 
t  affectation  of  reverence ;  "and  took 
e  hand,  and  led  him  forth  to  the  green, 
ic  gentleman  was  lying  dead,  and 
im  me  manner,  and  said,  '  Sir  Patrick, 
:ome  a  little  too  late ;  yonder  is  your 
n  lying,  but  he  wants  the  head :  take 

and  do  with  it  what  you  will.' — Sir 
iswered  again,  with  a  sore  heart,  and 
'  lord,  if  ye  have  taken  from  him  his 
K)ne  upon  the  body  as  ye  plcxse ;'  and 
railed  lor  his  horse,  and  leaped  thereon ; 

he  was  on  horseback,  he  said  to  the 
fiis  manner,  *My  lord,  if  1  live,  you 
rewarded  for  your  labours  that  you 

1  at  this  time,  according  to  your  de- 

s  saying  the  Earl  was  highly  oflended, 
,  for  horse.  Sir  Patrick,  seeing  the 
f,  spurred  his  horse,  but  he  was  chased 
burgh  ere  they  left  him :  and  had  it 
his  led  horse  wms  so  tried  and  good, 
:n  taken." — Pitscotti^s  History f-^.  39. 

letter  forged! — Saint  fude  to  speed  I 
id  a>er  knight  so  foul  a  deed! 

e  reader  should  partake  of  the  Earl's 
ent.  and  consider  the  crime  as  incon- 
th  the  manners  of  the  period,  I  have 
him  of  the  numerous  forgeries  (partly 
by  a  female  assistant)  devised  by 
ArtoLs,  to  forward  hLs  suit  against  the 
Matilda :  which,  being  detected,  occa- 
»  flight  into  Elngland,  and  proved  the 
use  of  Edward  the  Third's  memorable 


wars  in  France.    John  Harding,  also,  was  cx- 

Jiressly  hired  by  Edwaid  VI.  to  forge  such 
ocuments  as  might  appear  to  establish  the 
claim  of  fealty  asserted  over  Scotland  by  the 
English  monarchs. 

12a     Twisel  Bridge. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  memorable 
battle  of  Flodden,  Surrey's  h«Kl-quarters  were 
at  Barmoor  Wood,  and  King  James  held  an  in- 
accessible position  on  the  ridge  of  Flodden-hiU. 
one  of  the  last  and  lowest  eminences  detached 
from  the  ridge  of  Qieviot  The  TiU,  a  deep  and 
slow  river,  winded  between  the  armies.  On 
the  morning  of  the  9th  September,  Z513,  Surrey 
marched  in  a  north-westeriy  direction,  and 
crossed  the  Till,  with  his  van  and  artillery,  at 
Twisel  Bridge,  nigh  where  that  river  joins  the 
Tweed,  his  rear-guard  column  passing  about  a 
mile  higher,  by  a  ford,  lliis  movement  had 
the  doiible  effect  of  placing  his  army  between 
King  James  and  his  supplies  from  Scotland, 
and  of  striking  the  Scottish  monarch  with  sur- 
prise, as  he  seems  to  have  relied  on  the  depth 
of  the  river  in  his  front  But  as  the  passage, 
both  over  the  bridge  and  through  the  ford,  was 
difficult  and  slow,  it  seems  po.ssible  that  the 
English  might  have  been  attacked  to  great  ad- 
vantage while  struggling^  with  these  nattiral 
obstades.  I  know  not  if  «re  are  to  impute 
James's  forbearance  to  want  of  military  ucill, 
or  to  the  romantic  declaration  which  Pitscottfe 

Euts  in  his  mouth,  "that  he  wa$  determined  to 
ave  his  enemies  before  him  o*  a  plain  field," 
and  therefore  would  suffer  no  interruption  to  be 
given,  even  by  artillery,  to  their  passing  the 
river. 

X2X.  Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array 
Of  either  host ^  for  deadly  fray. 

The  reader  cannot  here  expect  a  full  account 
of  the  battle  of  Flodden ;  but,  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  romance,  I  beg  to  re- 
mind him,  that,  when  the  English  army,  by 
their  skilful  countermarch,  were  fairly  placed 
between  King  James  and  hb  own  country,  the 
Scottish  monarch  resolved  to  fight ;  and,  setting 
fire  to  his  tents,  descended  from  the  ridge  of 
Flodden  to  secure  the  neighbouring  eminence 
of  Brankstone,  on  which  tnat  village  is  built 
Thus  the  two  armies  met,  almost  without  seeing 
each  other,  when,  according  to  the  old  poem  of 
"  Flodden  Field," 

"  The  English  line  stretch'd  east  and  west. 
And  southward  were  their  faces  set; 
The  Scottish  northward  proudly  prest. 
And  manfully  their  foes  they  met" 

The  English  army  advanced  in  four  divisions. 
On  the  right,  which  first  engaged,  were  the 
sons  of  Earl  Surrey,  namely,  Thomas  Howard, 
the  Admiral  of  England,  and  Sir  Edmund,  the 
Knight-Marshal  of  the  army.  Their  divisions 
were  separated  from  each  other:  but,  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Edmund,  his  brother's  battalicm 
was  drawn  very  near  to  his  own.  The  centre 
was  commanded  by  Surrey  in  jierson ;  the  lift 


S'o 


;ir  Edwanl  Kunlcy,  oiih  th<  m 


iiA  deep  111 
01    Hoiu     -- 


inlev,  won  thfl  men  of 
pjliuiulc  vt  Chewier. 

- .V  butly  vl*  honE.  furmrd 

the  vBuLe,  wliicfa  ihc  wind 

diipenHJ.  Uhv  iiRCcived  ibe  ScMt,  vho  faad 
iBundchmninclull  in  ■  uraibriinhTiirbanlc, 

The  Karitnf  Ilunarind 

nl   Iheir  loft  wins,  and 
Hiwvd  •rilh  MKh  uic- 

„ ,  _.   ._.ai  hiiiLUtaTtlMEiisIMi 

liabt  wuu.  Skir  IfdiDunlV  bumcr  vjs  bcalcn 
down,  wWl  he  liInMiratoiiiecl  viih  JiBkuliy  u 
hit  brathR^  divrjun.  The  Admiial,  however, 
uuod  IviD ;  and  l]ui:n  adnncinic  10  hit  uippurt 
wiih  Uic  luerv*  of  mvilry,  prolublv  between 
die  interval  of  die  divi^iiimconinuDded  by  th« 
tmuhm  llnwarci,  apiiCiii*  to  hjvs  kept  the 
viOiinindlGKliHldKCfc.  Ilums'i  men,  cbicllv 
B-irdon^lnvui  to  nilaite  the  baxEaReartKilh 
anniei:  and  tbeir  I»Jer  i<  btaiiSed  by  Iha 
Si»HtiihIii>i'i(ijB>wiIhiH|tligcDcevr  ueadiery. 
i)n  the  wther  hinJ,  Huotly,  ■«  whun  ihcy 
bedinr  muy  eocgmiuiiu,  ii  uiil  b)-  tbc  English 
hixotiuH  Id  Iwva  left  lbs  ScU  after  tha  line 
chanie.  MaanwhUe  the  Admiral,  whau:  flmli 
tliew  chieh  "udil  to  have  aiucked.  availed 
hiauelf  uf  their  uucthiiy,  and  piubuil  fcnnud 
acaimt  anniher  lu^e  divi'don  of  the  ScMtuh 
anny  ia  bit  ftnnt,  hnk-dbyihEEarkoTCraw- 
IbnTauJ  MofltnM,  IxMh  i^  whom  were  lUin. 
ami  ibuir  t-acc*  Mated.  Un  tbe  leCI.  the  tuc- 
«M  iJ  tha  Kneli^h  ^m  ya  n 
the  Scmtiih  naht  wi""  rn, 
cipUned  Hi]ihlAnden 


& 


uuadnl  hi  the  flower  o?  hb  king- 


I  fiiijr,  that  the 
...  Jancer.  At  lh.i( 
vho  had  nuted  tbe 
lelt  niae  ol  the  HraUBn,  inuiiKd  hi>  cateer  of 
vldiwy  and  nnired  on  thv  ligbl  llanli,  and  in 
tlie  rear  uf  Jitncblii  divLdna,  whkh,  ihcowbi 
il'clf  <ino  a  circle,  dhvuied  ibebalt1»  till  niRht 


a  In  dancer.    . 


, ■  ludi  hlM  (Mret^ 

Tiir  the  ScoitiJi  centic  mil  haviiis  been  Uuken, 
■iihI  dieir  left  vine  beiaa  ifimurioiiii,  be  yet 
d.iublvl  the  cvnit  oTtbeKeld.  TheSoittBh 
army,  howmr.  felt  their  lua.  and  ah»Hli<iked 
the  field  uf  haltia  ia  di-mkr.  bdoro  iliwn. 
Tlicy  knl,  pcrh^yt.  fiuni  night  to  tea  ihnuund 
men ;  hut  that  inchiiled  the  very  prime  of  their 
nobility,  (ealry,  and  enn  deiKy.  Scnce  a 
family  uf  amineaee  but  hai  an  ance>tur  killed 
at  Kluddea ;  ai*l  then  It  no  pravinc*  in  San- 
land,  even  at  ifaii  day,  where  the  battle  i> 

kuraw.     The  F.DEli'h  knt  nlui  a  Eie.it  number 

quiabed,  liiu  Uiey  wen  sf  iafanw  aots. 


111.  BrianTi,iulaU,t\ 

Sir  Bmn  TunuaJl,  called,  in  the  lunaabc 
laneiune  uf  the  time,  Tunttall  the  Uadcfticl 
wiu  one  uf  the  few  Ensli^men  of  m^  -iU.  ^ 
nodden.  He  Spire*  in  the  ■ncieni  Eacl^ 
poem,  tn  which  Imait  lafely  nfer  my  luden; 
a*  as  edition,  with  full  explanatory  Bele<.  ha 
been  publithed  by  my  frieml  M  >.  H  enn  Weber. 
Tuniull,  perliapi.  denied  hit  cinthei  of  n:A- 
^''"'  '■■*--      -^--  ind  banner,  the 


of  tbe  paridi  having  '.^u.i.  i^i.^>,.,j  ^^  uc  w*r 
ftfumtd ml,  Mf  ^^niJ  Kut  if  inrfrisfj  At  rmik 
a  Jiuvtrry.  Kuoh  wu  the  ehaniberlun  af 
the  KinE,  and  fait  mime  fnvourile ;  he  hid 
much  to  lo»  rn  fact  did  liwe  aW  in  nmie- 
qucnnor  Jaraei'a  ileaih,  and  nMhina  canMy 
to  |!uiB  by  thit  event:  but  the  ntreal,  or  ia- 


loaded  with  tptd,  fnii 


aqd  acocpiaiilc.  Other  reports  nave  a 
jumsolic  turn  lujhe  King',  late,  ud 


Le  camii];*  ancm^ 


■mit^fortt.JdaS'ol- 

. .. of  hit  oath  of  aniir 

til  Efeaty.  Inpanlcular,  hwaaolijectad  Iniha 
Fniclbh  that  diey  could  never  ihow  ihv  trdicB 
of  the  iron  bek ;  which,  however,  he  wa>  libilr 
enuui^h  tn  have  laid  aaide  on  the  day  of  battle, 
na  efkcumberiny  bis  penonal  utertiimA  l^wr 
produce  a  better  cuidcnce.  Ihe  maaarch's  nword 
and  daceer.  which  are  <iiil  prcMrvn]  in  the 
Heralds'  Colleee  in  Landou.^^    Siowe  hai  r*- 


:h  there 


i.f  the 
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were  treated  in  his  time.  An  unhewn  column 
marks  the  spot  where  James  fell,  still  called  the 
King's  Stone. 

za5.   The /air  cathedral  stornfd  and  took. 

This  storm  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  which  had 
been  garrisoned  on  the  part  of  the  Kinz.  took 
place  in  the  Great  Civil  War.  Lord  Brook, 
who,  with  Sir  John  Gill,  commanded  the  as- 


sailants, was  shot  with  a  musket-ball  through 
the  vizor  of  his  hellnet  The  Rovalists  remarked 
that  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  fired  from  St.  Chad's 
cathedral,  and  upon  Sl  Chad's  day,  and  received 
his  death-wouna  in  the  very  eye  with  which  he 
had  said  he  hoped  to  see  the  ruin  of  all  the 
cathedrals  in  England.  The  magnificent  church 
in  question  suffered  cruelly  upon  this  and  other 
occa-^ions ;  the  principal  spire  being  ruined  fay 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers^ 
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the  heights  of  Uam-Var, 


And  routed  the  caivrn,  -where ^  *tis  told^ 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old. 

Ua-var.  as  the  name  is  pronounced,  or  more 
^ro^xXyUaighmor^  is  a  mountain  to  the  north- 
east of  the  village  of  Callander  in  Menteich, 
deriving  its  name,  which  signifies  the  great  den, 
or  cavern,  from  a  sort  of  retreat  among  the 
rocks  on  the  south  side,  said,  by  tradition,  to 
have  been  the  abode  of  a  giant  In  latter 
times,  it  was  the  refuge  of  robbers  and  banditti, 
who  have  been  only  extirpated  within  these 
forty  or  fifty  years.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
stronghold  is  not  a  cave,  as  the  name  would 
imply,  but  a  sort  of  small  enclosure,  or  recess, 
surroujided  with  large  rocks,  and  open  above 
head. 

1 34.  Two  dogs  of  black  Sain  t  Huherts  breeds 
Unmatched  for  courage^  breathy  and 

speed. 

"  The  hounds  which  we  call  Saint  Hubert's 
hounds  are  commonly  all  blacke,  yet  neuerthe- 
Icss,  the  race  is  so  mnigled  at  these  days,  that 
we  find  them  of  all  colours.  These  are  the 
hounds  which  the  abbots  of  St  Hubert  haue 
always  kept  some  of  their  race  or  kind,  in 
honour  or  remembrance  of  the  saint,  which  was 
a  hunter  with  S.  Eustace.  Wliereupon  we  may 
conceiue  that  (by  the  grace  of  God)  all  good 
huntsmen  shall  follow  them  into  paradise." — 
The  noble  Art  of  Venerie  or  Hunting  trans- 
lated and  collected  for  theUse  of  all  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen.     Lond.  161 1.     410,  p.  15. 

135.  For  the  death-wound  and  death-halloo 
Mustered  his   breath,    his  whinyard 

drew. 

When  the  sUg  turned  to  bay,  the  ancient 
hunter  had  the  perilous  task  of  going  in  upon, 
and  killing  or  disabling  the  desperate  animal. 
At  certain  times  of  the  year  this  was  held  par- 
ticularly dangerous,  a  wound  received  from  a 
stag's  horn  bieing  then  deemed  poisonous,  and 
more  dangerous  than  one  from  the  tusks  of  a 
boar,  as  the  old  rhyme  testifies — 

*'  If  thou  be  hurt  with  hart,  it  brings  thee  to 
thy  bier. 
But  barber's  hand  will  boar's  hurt  heal,  there- 
fore thou  need'st  not  fear." 


At  all  times,  however,  the  task  was  dangerous, 
and  to  be  adventured  upon  wisely  and  warily, 
either  by  getting  behind  the  stag  while  he  was 
gazing  on  the  hounds,  or  by  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gallop  roundly  in  upon  hun,  and  kill 
him  with  the  sword. 

136.  And  now  to  issue  from  the  gien. 

No  pathway  tncets  the  wanderer* s  kern. 
Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 
A  far-projecting  precipice. 

Until  the  present  road  was  made  through  the 
romantic  pass  which  1  have  presumptuously 
attempted  to  describe  in  the  preceding  stanzas, 
there  was  no  mode  of  issuing  out  of  the  defile 
called  the  Trosachs,  excepting  by  a  sort  of 
ladder,  composed  of  the  branches  and  roots  <^ 
trees. 

X36.  TV  meet  with  Highland  plwulerers 
here. 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer. 

The  clans  who  inhabited  the  romantic  regions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Katrine,  were, 
even  until  a  late  period,  much  addicted  to 
predatory  exctirsions  upon  their  Lowland  neigh- 
Doiurs. 

138.  A  p'ey-kair'd  sire,  whose  eye  intent 
tras  on  the  vision* d future  bent. 

If  force  of  evidenced  could  authorize  us  to 
believe  facts  inconsistent  with  the  geneial  laws 
of  nature,  enough  might  be  produced  in  fovour 
of  the  existence  of  the  Second-sight  It  is 
called  in  Gaelic  Taishitaraugh,  from  Taisk,  an 
unreal  or  shadowy  appearance  ;  and  those  pos- 
sessed of  the  facultv  are  called  Tauhatrin, 
which  may  be  aptly  translated  visionaries. 
Martin,  a  steady  believer  in  the  second-sight, 
gives  the  foUowmg  account  of  it : — 

'I  The  second-sight  is  a  sin^lar  faculty  of 
seeing  an  otherwise  invisible  object  without  any 
previous  means  used  by  the  person  that  used  it 
for  that  end :  the  vision  makes  such  a  lively 
impression  upon  the  seers,  that  they  neither  see 
nor  think  of  anything  else,  except  the  vision,  as 
long  as  it  continues :  and  then  tney  appear  pen- 
sive or  jovial,  according  to  the  object  that  was 
represented  to  them. 

*' At  the  sight  of  a  vision,  the  eyelids  of  the 
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person  are  erected,  suid  the  eyes  continue 
staring  until  the  object  vanish.  This  is  obvious 
to  odiers  who  are  by  when  the  penions  happen 
to  see  a  vision,  and  occurred  more  than  once  to 
my  own  observation,  and  to  others  that  were 
with  me.** 

"  If  a  woman  is  seen  standing  at  a  man's  left 
hand,  it  is  a  presage  that  she  will  be  his  wife, 
whether  they  be  married  to  others,  or  luunarried 
at  the  time  of  the  apparition. 

*'  To  see  a  spark  ot  fire  fall  upon  one's  arm  or 
breast  is  a  forerunner  of  a  dead  child  to  be  seen 
in  the  arms  of  those  persons ;  of  which  there 
are  several  fresh  instances." 

**  To  see  a  seat  empty  at  the  time  of  one's 
sitting  in  it,  is  a  presa^  of  that  person's  death 
soon  after.**  —  Martins  Description  of  the 
Wtstem  Islands^  1716,  8vo,  p.  300,  et  seq. 

To  these  particulars  innumerable  examples 
might  be  added,  ail  attested  by  grave  and 
credible  authors.  But,  in  despite  of  evidence 
which  neither  Bacon,  Boyle,  nor  Tohnson  were 
able  to  resist,  the  Taish^  with  aU  its  visionary 
propertie-s  seems  to  be  now  universally  aban- 
doned to  the  use  of  poetry.  The  exquisitely 
beautiful  poem  of  LochicI  will  at  once  occur  to 
the  recollection  of  every  reader. 

139.  Here, /or  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 
Some  ckitf  had  framed  a  rustic  bower. 

The  Celtic  chieftains,  whose  lives  were  con- 
tinually exposed  to  peril,  had  usually,  in  the 
most  retired  spot  of  tneir  domains,  some  place 
of  retreat  for  the  hour  of  necessity,  which,  as 
circumstances  would  admit,  was  a  tower,  a 
cavern,  or  a  rustic  hut,  in  a  strong  and  secluded 
situation.  One  of  these  last  gave  refuge  to  the 
unfortunate  Charles  Ekiward,  in  his  {)erilous 
wanderings  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden. 

X39.  My  sirens  tali  form  might  grace  the  part 
Of  Ferragus  or  Ascabart. 

These  two  sons  of  Anak  flourished  in  romantic 
fable.^  The  first  is  well  known  to  the  admirers 
of  Ariosto,  by  the  name  of  Fcrrau.  He  was  an 
antagonist  of  Orlando,  and  was  at  length  slain 
by  him  in  single  combat. 

Ascapart,  or  Ascabart,  makes  a  very  material 
figure  in  the  History  of  Be  vis  of  Hampton,  by 
whom  he  was  conquered.  His  effigies  may  be 
seen  guarding  one  side  of  a  gate  at  Southamp- 
ton, while  the  other  is  occupied  by  Sir  Bevis 
himself. 

X39.  Though  all  unasl^dkis  birth  and  name. 

The  Highlanders,  who  carried  hospitality  to 
a  punctilious  excess,  are  said  to  have  considered 
it  as  churlish  to  ask  a  stranger  his  name  or 
lineage,  before  he  had  taken  refreshment 
Feuds  were  so  frequent  among  them,  that  a 
contrary  rule  woula  in  many  cases  have  pro- 
duced the  discovery  of  some  circumstance 
which  might  have  excluded  the  guest  of  the 
benefit  of  the  assistance  he  stood  in  need  of. 


X43.  Mom* s  genial  injiuenct  roused 
strei  grey. 

To  a  late  period  Highland  chieftains 
in  their  service  the  baurd,  as  a  family  o£ 


»43- 


the  Greener. 


The  ancient  and  powerful  family  of 
(which,  for  metrical  reasons,  is  here  sp 
the  Scottish  pronunciation)  held  e 
^CKtsessions  in  the  coimties  of  I>umba. 
Stirling.  Few  families  can  boast  of  n 
torical  renoMm.  having  claim  to  thxe 
most  remarkable  characters  in  the 
annals.  Sir  John  the  Graeme,  the  fait 
undaunted  partaker  of  the  labours  and 
warfare  of  Wallace,  fell  in  the  unfortui 
of  Falkirk,  in  1298.  The  celebrated 
of  Montrose,  in  whom  Dc  Rctz  saw  re 
abstract  idea  of  the  heroes  of  antiqi 
the  second  o(  these  worthies.  And. 
standing  the  severity  of  his  temper, 
rigour  with  which  he  executed  the  o] 
mandates  of  the  princes  whom  he  sen 
not  hesitate  to  name  as  a  third,  John  C 
Claverhouse,  Viscount  of  Dundee,  who 
death  in  the  arms  of  victory  may  be  al 
cancel  the  memory  of  his  cruelty  to  I 
conformists,  during  the  reigns  of  CK 
and  James  II. 

143.   This  harp,  which  erst  Saint 
sway'd 

I  am  not  prepared  to  show  that  Sain 
was  a  performer  on  the  harp.  It  was,  1 
no  unsaintly  accomplishment  ;  for  Sai 
Stan  certainly  did  play  upon  that  in&i 
which  retainmg,  as  was  natural,  a  p< 
the  sanctity  attached  to  its  master's  c) 
announced  futiu%  events  by  its  spoi 
sound. 

143.  Ere  Douglasses,  to  ruin  dr^'ten 
Were  exiled  from  their  native 

The  downfall  of  the  Douglasses  of  t) 
of  Angus  during  the  reign  of  James  ^ 
event  alluded  to  in  the  texL 

144.  In  Holy-Rood  a  knight  he  sletu 

This  was  by  no  means  an  uncommox 
rcnce  in  the  Court  of  Scotland ;  nay. 
sence  of  the  sovereign  himself  scarcely  re 
the  ferocious  and  mveterate  feuds  whi 
the  perpetual  source  of  blood.shed  am 
Scottish  nobility.     The  murder  of  Sir 
Stuart  of  Ochiltree,  called   The  Bloody 
celebrated  Francis,  Earl  of  Bothwcll, 
named  among  many.     See  Joknstcni  I 
Rerum    Briiannicarum,    ab    anno    j 
annum  1638.     Amstelodami,  1655,  foL  ] 

144.    The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  de 
Disotun*d  by  every  noble  peer. 

The  exiled  state  of  this  powerful  rao 
exaggerated  in  this  and  subsequent  p 
The  hatred  of  James  against  the  race  01  ] 
was  so  inveterate,  that  ntmaerous  as  the 
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and  disregarded  as  the  regal  authority 
_  usually  been  in  similar  cases,  their  nearest 
Eriends,  even  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Scot- 
Land,  durst  not  enteruin  them,  unless  under  the 
■trictest  and  closest  disguise. 


»44- 


Marontuaft  cell. 


The  parish  of  Kilmaronock,  at  the  eastern 
K«tremity  of  Loch  Lomond,  derives  its  name 
ftom  a  cell  or  chapel,  dedicated  to  Saint  Maro- 
marV,  or  Mamock,  or  Maronnan,  about  whose 
— nrfiry  very  little  is  now  remembered.  There 
Is  a;fountain  devoted  to  him  in  the  same  parish ; 
Imt  its  virtues,  like  the  merits  .of  iu  patron, 
fallen  into  oblivion. 

— —  BracklintCs  thundering  wave. 


X45. 


This  is  a  beautiful  cascade  made'by  a  mountain 
Mtream  called. 'the  Keltie,    at    the  Bridge  of 
!3totcklinn,  about  amile  from  the  village  of  Cal- 
■      ^     mMenteith. 


143.  For  Tine-man  f&rged  by  fairy  lore. 

Archibald,  the  third  Eari  of  Douglas,  was  so 
vmfortunate  in  all  his  enterprises,  that  he 
«oquired  the  epMthet  of  Tinb-m an,  because  he 
dimed,  or  lost.  Jus  followers  in  every  batde  which 
lie  fought. 

145.  Didt  telf-unscabbarded^foreduw 
Thefootstef  of  a  secret  foe. 

The  ancient  warriors,  whose  hope  and  con- 
fidence rested  chiefly  in  their  blades,  were  ac- 
customed to  deduce  omens  from  them,  especially 
from  such  as  were  supposed  to  have  been  fabn- 
cated  hy  enchanted  skill,  of  which  we  have 
Tarious  instances  in  the  romances  and  legends 
of  the  time. 

146.  Those  thrilling  sounds  that  call  the 

OfoSflan  Alpine  to  the  fight. 

The  connoisseurs  in  pipe-music  affect  to  dis- 
cover, in  a  well-composed  pibroch,  the  imitative 
sounds  of  march,  conflict,  flii^ht,  pursuit,  and  all 
the  "  current  of  a  heady  fight.  ** 

X46L  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroe  ! 

Besides  his  ordinary  name  and  surname, 
whkh  were  chiefly  used  in  the  intercourse  with 
the  Lowlands,  every  Highland  chief  had  an 
«pithet  expressive  of  his  patriarchal  dignity  as 
head  of  the  clan,  and  which  was  common  to  all 
his  predecessors  and  successors,  as  Pharaoh  to 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  Arsaces  to  those  of 
Parthia.  This  name  was  usually  a  patronvmic, 
expressive  of  his  descent  from  the  founder  of 
the  family.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Argyle  is  called 
MacCallum  More,  or  the  son  of  Colin  the  Great. 

xsa.  And  while  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced^ 
like  a  meteor^  round. 

When  a  chieftain  designed  to  summon  his 
dan.  upon  any  sudden  or  important  emergency, 
be  slew  a  goat,  and  making  a  cross  of  any  Ug^ 


wood,  seared  its  extremities  in  the  fire,  and 
extingwshed  them  in  the  blood  of  the  animaL 
lliis  was  called  the  Fiery  Crou^  also  Crean 
Tarighf  or  the  Cross  of  Shame,  because  dis- 
obedience to  what  the  symbol  implied,  inferred 
infamy.  It  was  delivered  to  a  swift  and  trusty 
messenger,  who  ran  full  speed  with  it  to  the 
next  hamlet,  where  he  presented  it  to  the  prin- 
cipal person,  with  a  single  word,  implying  the 
place  of  rendezvous  He  who  received  the 
symbol  was  bound  to  send  it  forward,  with 
equal  dispatch,  to  the  next  village ;  and  thus  it 
passed  with  incredible  celerity  uirough  all  the 
district  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  chief,  and 
also  among  his  allies  and  neighbours,  if  the 
danger  was  common  to  them.  At  sight  of  the 
Fiery  Cross,  every  man,  from  sixteen  years  dd 
to  sixty,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  was  obliged 
instantly  to  repair,  in  his  best  arms  and  accou- 
trements, to  the  place  of  rendervous.  He  who 
failed  to  zpoear.  suffered  the  extremities  of  fire 
and  swora,  wnich  were  emblematically  de- 
nounced to  the  disobedient  by  the  bloody  and 
burnt  marks  upon  this  warlike  signal.  During 
the  civil  war  of  1745-6,  the  Fiery  Cross  ofbta 
made  its  circuit;  amd  upon  one  occasion  it 
passed  through  the  whole  district  of  Breadal- 
bane,  a  tract  of  thirty-two  miles,  in  three  hours. 

Z53.  That  monh,  of  savage  form  etndface. 

The  state  of  religion  in  the  middle  ages  af- 
forded considerable  facilities  for  those  whose 
mode  of  life  excluded  them  from  regular  wor- 
ship, to  secure,  nevertheless,  the  ghostly  assis- 
tance of  confessors,  perfectly  willing  to  adapt 
the  nature  of  their  doctrine  to  the  necessities 
and  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  flock.  Robin 
Hood,  it  is  well  known,  had  his  celebrated 
domestic  chaplain,  Friar  Tuck. 

153.  Of  Briai^s  birth  strange  tales  were  told. 

The  legend  which  follows  is  not  of  the  author's 
inventioiL  ^  It  is  possible  he  may  differ  from 
modem  critics,  in  supposing  that  the  records  of 
human  superstition,  if  peculiar  to,  and  charac- 
teristic of,  the  country  in  which  .  te  scene  is 
laid,  are  a  legitimate  subject  of  poetry.  He 
gives,  however,  a  ready  a^tsent  to  the  narrower 
proposition  which  condemns  all  attempts  of  an 
irr^ular  and  disordered  fancy  to  excite  terror, 
Vy  accumulating  a  train  of  fantastic  and  inco- 
herent horrors,  whether  borrowed  from  aJl 
countries,  and  prtched  upon  a  narrative  belong- 
ing to  .one  which  knew  them  not,  or  derived 
from  the  author's  ovm  imagination.  In  the 
pr»ent  case,  therefore,  I  appeal  to  die  record 
which  I  have  transcribed,  with  the  variation  of 
a  very  few  words,  from  the  geographicd  collec- 
tions made  by  the  Laird  of  Macfariane.  I  know 
not  whether  it  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
miscellaneous  concourse  of  youths  and  maidens 
on  die  night  and  on  the  spot  where  the  miracle 
is  said  to  have  taken  place,  might,  even  in  a 
credulous  at:e,  have  somewhat  alminished  the 
wonder  which  accompanied  the  conception  of 
Gilli-Doir-MagreroUicii. 
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"There  is  hot  two  myles  from  Inverloghie, 
the  church  of  Kilmalee,  in  Lochyeld.  In 
ancient  tymes  there  was  ane  church  builded 
upon  ane  hill,  which  was  above  this  church, 
which  doeth  now  stand  in  this  toune  ;  and 
ancient  men  doeth  say,  that  there  was  a  battell 
foughten  on  ane  litle  hill  not  the  tenth  part 
of  a  myle  from  this  church,  be  certaine  men 
which  they  did  not  know  what  they  were. 
And  long  tyme  thereafter,  certaine  herds  of 
that  toune,  and  of  the  next  toune,  called 
Unnatt,  both  wenches  and  youthes,  did  on  a 
tvme  conveen  with  others  on  that  hill ;  and  the 
(uy  being  somewhat  cold,  did  gather  the  bones 
of  the  dead  men  that  were  slayne  long  tyme 
before  in  that  place,  and  did  make  a  fire  to 
warm  them.  At  last  they  did  all  remove  from 
the  fire,  except  one  maid  or  wench,  which  was 
verie  cold,  and  she  did  remaine  there  for  a 
space.  She  being  quyetlie  her  alone,  without 
anic  other  companie,  took  up  her  cloaths  above 
her  knees,  or  thereby,  to  warm  her ;  a  wind  did 
come  and  caste  the  ashes  upon  her,  and  she  was 
conceived  of  ane  quin-chyld.  Several  tymes 
thereafter  she  was  verie  sick,  and  at  last  she 
was  knowne  to  be  with  chyld.  And  then  her 
parents  did  ask  at  her  the 'matter  heiroflf,  >N^ch 
the  wench  could  not  weel  answer  whidi  way 
to  satisfie  them.  At  last  she  resolved  them 
with  ane  answer.  As  fortune  fell  upon  her  con- 
cerning this  marvellous  miracle,  the  chyld  being 
borne,  his  name  was  called  Gili-doir  Maghre- 
voUich,  that  is  to  say,  the  Black  Child,  Son 
ta  the  Bones.  So  called,  his  grandfather  sent 
him  to  school,  and  so  he  was  a  good  schollar 
and  co<lIie.  He  did  build  this  church  which 
doeth  now  stand  in  Lochyeld,  called  Kilmalie." 
^—.MacfarlatUt  ut  tu/ra^  iL  z88. 

153.   Ytt  ne'er  again  to  hraid  fur  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  A  lice  wear. 

The  snood,  or  riband,  with  which  a  Scottish 
lass  braided  her  hair,  had  an  emblematical 
signification,  and  applied  to  her  maiden  cha- 
racter. It  Mras  exchanged  for  the  curch,  toy, 
or  coif,  when  she  passed,  by  marriage,  into  the 
matron  stat£.  But  if  the  damsel  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  lose  pretensions  to  the  name  of 
maiden,  without  gaining  a  right  to  that  of 
matron,  she  was  neither  permitted  to  use  the 
finood,  nor  advanced  to  the  graver  dignity  of 
the  curcH.  In  old  Scotdsh  songs  there  occtih' 
many  sly  allusions  to  such  misfortune ;  as  in 
the  old  words  to  the  popular  tune  of  "  Ower  the 
muir  amang  the  heather." 

"  Down  amang  the  broom,  the  broom, 
Down  amang  the  broom,  my  dearie, 
The  lassie  lost  tier  silken  snood 
That  gard  her  greet  till  she  was  wearie." 

z  54.   The  fatal  Ben-Shi^ s  boding  scream. 

Most  great  families  in  the  Highlands  were 
supposed  to  have  a  tutelar,  or  rather  a  domestic 
spirit,  attached  to  them,  who  took  an  interest 
in  their  prosperity,  and  intimated,  by  its  wail- 
tngs,  any  approacning  disaster.    A  superstition 


of  the  same  kind  is,  I  believe,  univt 
oeived  by  the  inferior  niaks  of  die  nat 

Z54.  Sounds,  too,kad came  in  midni 

0/ charging  steeds  careering j 

Along  Benkarro7t/s  shingly  s 

Where  mortal  korsenuut  m 

ride. 

A  presage  of  the  kind  alluded  to  ii 
is  still  believed  to  announce  deat 
ancient  Highland  family  of  M'Lean 
buv.  The  spirit  of  an  ancestor  slaii 
is  heard  to  gallop  alons  a  stony  bank 
to  ride  thrice  around  the  (sunily  resid 
ing  his  fiairy  bridle,  and  thtss  intin 
approaching  calami^. 

X55-  the  dun  eUers  h 

On  fleeter  foot  was  n^ver  tie*, 

The  present  bropie  of  the  Higl: 
made  of  half-dried  leather,  with  hoU 
suid  let  out  the  water :  for  walking 
dry-shod  is  a  matter  altogether  out  o 
tion.  The  ancient  buskin  wa.s  still  n 
made  of  undre-^sed  deer's  hide,  witi 
outwards ;  a  circumstance  which  pn 
Highlanders  the  well-known  epitac 
^uinks. 

156.   The  dismal  coronach. 

The  Coronach  of  the  Highlandei 
Ulalatns  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
the  Irish,  was  a  wild  expression  of  la 
poured  forth  by  the  mourners  over  t 
a  departed  friend.  When  the  words 
articulate,  they  expressed  the  prai 
deceased,  and  the  loss  the  clan  woi 
by  his  death. 

158.  Notfastero'er  thy  heathery 
Balquhidder,  speeds  the  tnidn 

It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  th< 
reader,  that  the  heath  on  the  Scot 
Jands  is  often  set  fire  to,  that  the  s 
have  the  advantage  of  the  youne  he 
duced,  in  room  of  the  tough  old  heat 
This  custom  (execrated  by  sportsmer 
occasionally  the  most  beautiful  not 
pearances,  similar  almost  to  the  disc 
volcano.  This  simile  is  not  new  1 
The  charge  of  a  warrior,  in  the  fine 
Hardyknute,  is  said  to  be  "like  fire 
set" 

\y^  By  man^  a  bard  in  Celtic  ton 
Has  Cotr-nan-Urishin  b^en  s 

This  is  a  very  steep  and  most  romai 
in  the  mountain  of  Benvenue,  overha 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Ka 
is  surrounded  with  stupendous  rocks, 
shadowed  with  birch-trees,  mingled  1 
the  spontaneous  production  of  the  j 
even  where  its  cliffs  appear  denuded  < 

z6z.   The  Taghairm  called;  by  mA. 

Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  e 

The  Highlanders,  like  all  rude  pe 

various  superstitious  modes  of  inqui 
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futurity.  One  of  the  most  noted  was  the  Tloyfi- 
AairTHf  mentioned  m  the  text.  A  person  was 
wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  a  newly-slain  bul- 
lock, and  deposited  beside  a  waterCsdl,  or  at 
the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  or  in  some  other 
strange,  wild,  and  unusual  situation,  where  the 
scenery  around  him  su^ested  nothing  but  ob- 
jects of  horror.  In  this  situation,  he  revolved 
in  his  mind  the  question  proposed ;  and  what- 
ever was  impressed  upon  him  by  his  exalted 
imagination,  passed  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
disembodied  spirits,  who  haunt  the  desolate  re- 
cesses. 

z6a.  — —  that  huge  cliff,  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  ike  Hero  s  Targe. 

There  is  a  rock  so  named  in  the  Forest  of 
Glenfinlas,  by  which  a  tumultuary  cataract 
takes  its  course.  This  wild  place  is  said  in 
former  times  to  have  afforded  refuge  to  an  out- 
law, who  was  supplied  with  provisions  by  a 
woman,  who  lowered  them  down  from  the  brink 
of  the  precipice  above.  His  water  he  procured 
for  himself,  by  letting  down  a  flagon  tied  to  a 
string,  into  the  black  pool  beneath  the  falL 

i6a.  Which  spills  the  foremost  foeimtn*s  li/e. 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife. 

lliough  this  be  in  the  text  described  as  a  re- 
sponse of  the  Taghairm,  or  Oracle  of  the  Hide, 
it  was  of  itself  an  augury  frequently  attended  to. 
llie  fate  of  the  battle  was  often  anticipated  in 
the  imagination  of  the  combatants,  by  ODserving 
which  party  first  shed  blood.  It  is  said  that 
the  Highlanders  under  Montrose  were  so  deeply 
imbued  with  this  notion,  that,  on  the  morning 
of  the  battle  of  Tippermoor,  they  murdered  a 
defenceless  herdsman,  whom  they  found  in  the 
fields,  merely  to  secure  an  advantage  of  so 
much  consequence  to  their  party. 

164.   IVhy  sounds  yon  stroke  on  heechandoak^ 
Our  moonlight  circles  screen  f 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer. 
Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen  f 

Fairies,  if  not  positively  malevolent,  are  ca- 
pricious, and  easily  offended.  Like  other  pro- 
prietors of  forests,  they  are  peculiarly  jealous  of 
their  rights  of  tfert  and  7>eHuon.  Thujealousy 
was  also  an  attribute  of  the  northern  Duergur^ 
or  dwarfs ;  to  many  of  whose  distinctions  the 
fairies  seem  to  have  succeeded,  if,  indeed,  they 
are  not  the  same  class  of  beings. 

164.  fvho  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairie^  fatal  green  t 

As  the  Daoine  Shi'  or  Men  of  Peace,  wore 
green  habiu,  thev  were  suppowd  to  take  offence 
when  any  mortals  ventured  to  assume  their  fa- 
vourite colour.  Indeed^  from  some  reason  which 
has  been,  periiaps,  origmally  a  general  supersti- 
tion, green  is  held  in  Scotland  to  be  unlucky  to 
particular  tribes  and  counties.  The  Caithness 
men,  who  hold  this  belief,  allege  as  a  reason,  that 
their  bands  wore  that  colour  when  they  were 
cut  off  at  the  battle  of  Flodden ;  and  lor  tht 
same  reason  they  avoid  crossing  the  Ord  on  a 


Monday,  being  the  day  of  the  week  on  which 
their  ill-omened  array  set  forth.  Green  is  also 
disliked  by  those  of  the  name  of  Ogilvy ;  but 
more  especially  is  it  held  £sual  to  the  whole  clan 
of  Grahame.  It  is  remembered  of  an  aged  gen- 
tleman of  that  name,  that  when  his  horse  fell 
in  a  fox-chase,  he  accounted  for  it  at  once  by 
observing,  that  the  whipcord  attached  to  his 
lash  was  of  this  unlucky  colour. 

164.  For  thou  wet^  christened  man. 

The  elves  were  supposed  greatly  to  envy  the 
privileges  acquired  by  Christian  initiation,  and 
they  gave  to  those  mortals  who  had  fallen  into 
their  power  a  certain  precedence,  founded  upon 
this  advantageous  distinction.  Tamlane,  in  the 
old  ballad,  describes  his  own  rank  in  the  fairy 
procession : — 

**  For  I  ride  on  a  milk-white  steed. 
And  aye  nearest  the  town  ;  ^ 
Because  I  was  a  christen'd  knight. 
They  gave  me  that  renown. 

169.   Who  ever  reci^d,  where,  how,  or  when. 
The  prowling  fox  was  trapped  or  slain  f 

St.  John  actually  used  this  illustration  when 
engaged  in  confuting  the  plea  of  law  proposed 
for  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Strafford :  *'  It  was 
true,  we  gave  laws  to  hares  and  deer,  because 
they  are  beasts  of  chase  ;  but  it  was  never  ac- 
counted either  cruelty  or  foul  play  to  knode 
foxes  or  wolves  on  the  head  as  they  can  be 
found,  because  they  are  beasts  of  prey.  In  a 
word,  the  law  and  humanity  were  alike ;  the 
one  being  more  fallacious,  and  the  other  more 
barbarous,  than  in  any  age  had  been  vented  in 
such  an  authority.** — Clarendon's  History  of 
the  Rebellion.    Oxford,  1703,  foL  voL  p.  183. 


17a  ■  his  Highland  ch^r. 

The  hardetC d  flesh  of  numntain-eteer. 

The  Scottish  Highlanders  in  former  times 
had  a  concise  mode  of  cookinc  their  venison,  or 
rather  of  dispensing  with  cooking  it,  which  ap- 
pears gready  to  have  surprised  the  French  whom 
chance  made  acquainted  with  it.  The  Vidame 
of  Charters,  when  a  hostage  in  Enj^aodj  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was  permitted  to 
travel  into  Scotland,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  to 
the  remote  Highlands  (a«  fin  fond  des  Sau- 
vages).  After  a  great  hunting  party,  at  which 
a  most  wonderful  quantity  of  game  was  de- 
stroyed, he  saw  these  Scottish  Savages  devour 
a  part  of  their  venison  raw,  without  any  farther 
preparation  than  compressing  it  between  two 
batons  of  wood,  so  as  to  force  out  the  blood, 
and  render  it  extremely  hard.  This  thev  rec- 
koned a  great  delicacy ;  and  when  the  Vfdame 
partook  of  it,  his  compliance  vrith  their  taste 
rendered  him  extremely  popular. 

t^9.  Not  then  claim* d  sovereignty  his  due 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand. 
Held  borrow  a  tt  uncheon  of  command. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  disorderly  period  in 
Scottish  history  than  that  which  succeeded  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  and  occupied  the  minority  of 
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Janies  V.  Feuds  uf  ancient  standinj;  broke  out 
Tike  oU)  wounds,  and  every  quarrel  among  the 
inde])endcnt  uubiiity,  which  occurred  daily,  and 
almost  hourly,  gave  rise  to  fresh  bloodshed. 


»73- 


/  finly  meant 


To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant ^ 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 

This  incident,  like  some  other  passages  in 
the  poem,  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the 
ancient  Gael,  is  not  imaginary,  but  borrowed 
from  fact.  The  Highlanders,  with  the  incon- 
sistency of  most  nations  in  the  same  state,  were 
alternately  capable  of  great  exertions  of  gene- 
rosity, and  of  cruel  revenge  and  perfidy. 

174.  On  liochastle  the  mouldering  lines ^ 

Where  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  world. 
Of  yore  her  eagle-wings  un^'urPd, 

llie  torrent  which  discharges  itself  from  Loch 
Vennachar,  the  lowest  and  eastmost  of  the  three 
lakes  which  form  the  scenery  adjoining  to  the 
Trosachs,  sweeps  through  a  flat  and  extensive 
moor,  called  Bochastlc.  Upon  a  small  eminence, 
called  the  Dun  of  Bochastle,  and  indeed  on  the 
plain  itself,  are  some  intrenchmcnts  which  have 
oecn  thought  Roman.  There  is,  adjacent  to 
Callander,  a  sweet  villa,  the  residence  of  Captain 
Fairfoul,  entitled  the  Roman  Camp 

174.  See,  here,  all  x*antageless  I  stand, 

Arm'tL,  like  thyself  with  single bratid. 

The  duellists  of  former  times  did  not  aiwayx 
stand  upon  those  punctilios  respecting  equality 
of  arms,  which  are  now  judged  ev4cnti:d  to  fair 
combat.  It  is  true,  that  in  former  combats  in 
the  lists,  the  parties  were,  by  the  judges  of  the 
field,  put  ns  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. But  in  private  duel  it  was  often 
otherwise. 

174    III  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  lynn. 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw. 

A  round  target  of  light  wood,  covered  with 
ttrung  leather,  an<i  studded  with  brass  or  iron, 
was  a  nccc-isary  part  of  a  HighLinder's  e<^uip- 
mcnt  In  char;>;ng  regular  troops,  they  received 
the  thrust  of  the  Ixiyonet  in  this  buckler,  twisted 
it  aside,  and  u«tcd  the  broad-^w(^rd  against  the 
encumbered  soldier.  In  the  civil  war  of  1745, 
mo'^t  of  the  front  rank  of  the  cl.ms  were  thus 
armed:  and  Capt.ain  Gro^e  informs  us,  that,  m 
1747,  the  privates  of  the  .;2d  regiment,  then  in 
Flamlers,  were,  for  the  nii>st  part,  permitted  to 
carry  target*. — Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p. 
164. 

1 7G.    Tiie  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day. 

Evc*^  burrh  of  Scotland,  of  the  least  note, 
but  uiui'c  especially  the  considerable  towns,  had 
their  solemn  play,  or  festival,^  when  feats  of 
archery  were  <*xliibited,  and  prizes  di<itribiited 
to  tho>^e  who  excelled  in  wrestling,  hurling  the 
bar,  and  the  other  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 


period.     Stirling,  a  usual  place  c^  royal  resi- 
dence, was  not  likely  to  be  deficient  in  pi-ay 


d 


upon  such  occasion.s  especiaUy  since  lanes  V. 
wxs  very  partial  to  them.  His  reatjjr  pirtiei- 
pation  in  these  popular  amusements  was  ck 
cause  of  his  acquinng  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Commons,  or  Rex  PUheiarutn,  as  Lraey  lai 
latinized  it  The  usual  prize  to  the  best  imort 
was  a  silver  arrow.  Such  a  one  is  preservoiji 
Selkirk  and  at  Peebles. 

Z77.  Robin  Hood. 

The  exhibition  of  this  renowned  outbv  ad 
his  band  was  a  favourite  frolic  at  such  festinh  I 
as  we  are  describing.  ^  This  sporting,  in  whick 
kinps  did  not  disdain  to  be  acton,  was  pro- 
hibited in  Scotland  upon  the  ReformatioB,  by 
a  statute  of  the  6th  Parliament  of  Queen  Msyi 
c.  61.  A.D.  1555,  which  ordered,  under  heavy 
penalties,  that     na  manner  ^person  be^oHi 
Robert  Hude,  nor  Little  John,  Abbot  of  Ut- 
reason.  Queen  of  Mav,  nor  otherwise."  Botii 
1561,  the  "  rascal  multitude/*  says  John  Knoi, 
"  were  stirred  up  to  make  a  Robin  Hude,  yftSk 
enormity  was  of  many  years  left  and  damned  by 
statute  and  act  of  Parluunent ;  yet  would  ibey 
not  be  forbidden."    Accordingly,  they  raised  • 
very    serious    tumult,    and    at   length   made 
prisoners  the  magistrates  who  endeavoiued  to 
suppress  it,  and  would  not  release  them  t3 
they  extorted  a  formal  promise   that  no  one 
should  be  punished  for  hik  share  of  the  disturb- 
ance.    It  would  seem,  from  the  complaints  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  tfcat  those 
profkne  festivities  were  continued  down  to  159a 

177.  Prize  of  the  wrestling'  match,  the  King 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  riug. 

The  usual  prize  of  a  wrestling  was  a  ram  and 
a  ring,  but  the  animal  would  have  enibarraMed 
my  story.  Thus,  in  the  Cokes  Tale  of  Gamelyoi 
ascribed  to  Chaucer : 

"There  happed  to  be  there  beside 
Tryed  a  wrestling : 
And  therefore  there  was  y-settea 
A  ram  and  als  a  ring." 

z8z.   These  drew  not  for  their  fieUs  ihi 
swordf 
Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord. 
Nor  owned  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  Chieftain  in  their  leaders  name; 
Adventurers  they 

The  Scottish  armies  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
nobility  and  barons,  with  their  vassak,  wh»  hcU 
lands  under  them,  for  military  service  by  them- 
.selves  and  their  tenants.  The  patriardbl 
influence  exercised  by  the  heads  cm  dans  ia 
the  Highlands  and  Borders  was  of  a  dilfcrest 
nature,  and  sometimes  at  variance  with  feudal 
principles.  It  flowed  from  the  Patria  Potestoi, 
exercised  by  the  chieftain  as  reptesenliag  d* 
original  father  of  the  whole  name,  and  wai 
ofken  obeyed  in  contradiction  lo  the  fendal 
superior. 
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1 8a.    T/iou  ftjw  hiist  glee-maiden  and  harp  ! 
Get  t/tec  Oil  afe,  and  trudge  tfu  layidy 
The  leader  oj  a  juggler  band. 

The  jongleurs,  or  jugglers,  used  to  call  in  the 
Aid  of  various  assistants,  to  render  these  jper- 
formances    as    captivating    as    possible.     ITie 

S lee-maiden  was  a  necessary  attendant.  Her 
uty  w:is  tumbling  and  darcing  ;  and  therefore 
the  Ando- Saxon  version  of  Saint  Mark's  Gospel 
states  Herodias  to  have  vaulted  or  tumbled 
before  King  Hen<d. 

185.    That  stirrine  air  that  peals  on  higky 
0*er  Dermias  race  our  victory. — 
Strike  it ! 
There  are  several  instances,  at  least  in  tradi- 
tion, of  persons  so  much  attached  to  particular 
ttines,  as  to  require  to  hear  them  on  their  death- 
bed.    Such  an  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  the 
laic  Mr.  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,  in  his  collection 
of  Border  tunes,  respecting  an  air  called  the 
•*  Dandlinc;  of  the  Bairns,"  for  which  a  certain 
Gallovidian  laird  is  said  to  have  evinced  this 
strong  mark  of  partiality.     It  is  popularly  told 
of  a  famous  freebooter,  that  he  composed  the 
tune    known  by  the    name  of   Macpherson's 
Rant,   while    under   sentence    of  death,  and 
played  it  at  the  gallows-tree.     Some  spirited 
words  have  been  adapted  to  it  by  Bums.     A 
similar  story  is  recounted  of  a  Welsh  bard,  who 
composed  and  played  on  his  death-bed  the  air 
called  Dafyddy  Garregg  Wen. 

185.  BattU  of  BeaV  OH  Duin*. 

A  skirmish  actually  took  place  at  a  pa^  thus 
called  in  the  Trosachs,  and  closed  with  the 
remarkable  incident  mentioned  in  the  text  It 
was  greatly  posterior  in  date  to  the  reign  of 
Jame:i  V. 


189.  And  Snowdouyi's  Knight  is  Scotland's 
King. 

This  discovery  will  probably  rAiind  the 
reader  of  the  beautiful  Arabian  tale  of  //  Boh- 
docani.  Yet  the  incident  is  not  borrowed  from 
that  elegant  story,  but  /rom  Scottish  tradition. 
James  V.  of  whom  we  are  treating,  was  a 
monarch  whose  good  and  benevolent  intentions 
often  rendered  his  romantic  freaks  venial,  if 
not  respectable,  since,  from  his  anxious  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  lower  and  most 
oppressed  class  of  his  subjects,  he  was  *s  we 
have  seen,  popularly  termed  the  Kinf[  0/  the 
Commons.  Kor  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
jusUce  was  regularly  administered,  and  fre- 
quently from  the  less  justifiable  motive  of 
galianiry,  he  used  to  traverse  the  vicinage  of 
his  several  palaces  in  various  disguises.  The 
two  excellent  comic  sones,  entitled*  "the 
Gabcrlunzie  man,"  and  "  We'll  gae  nae  mair  a 
roving,"  are  said  to  have  been  founded  upon 
the  success  of  his  amorous  adventures  wnen 
travelling  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar.  I'he 
latter  is  perhaps  the  best  comic  ballad  in  any 
language. 


190. 


Stirling's  tower 


O/yort  the  name  o/ShoumUuh  claims. 

William  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  calls  Stirling 
Casde  Snowdoun.  Sir  David  Lindsay  bestows 
the  same  epithet  upon  it  in  his  complaint  of  the 
Papingo: — 

*'  Adieu,  fair  Snawdoun,  with  thv  towers  high, 
Thy  chaple-royal,  park,  and  table  round  ; 
May,  Tune,  and  July,  would  I  dwell  in  thee. 
Were  I  a  man,  to  hear  the  birdis  sotmd, 
Whilk  doth  againe  thy  royal  rock  rebound." 
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195.  And  Cattr,utKs  glens  with  voice  of 
triumph  rung. 
And  mystic  Merlin  harped,  and  grey- 
hair' d  Llyvuarch  sung  ! 

This  locality  may  startle  those  readers  who 
do  not  recollect  that  much  of  the  ancient  poetry 
preserved  in  Wales  refers  less  to  the  history  of 
the  Principality  to  which  that  name  is  now 
limited,  than  to  events  which  happened  in  the 
north-west  of  England,  and  south-west  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  Britons  for  a  long  time  made  a 
stand  against  the  Saxons.  The  battle  of  Cat- 
traeth,  lamented  by  the  celebrated  Aneurin,  is 
supposed,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Leyden,  to  have 
been  fought  on  the  skirts  of  Rttrick  Forest  It 
is  known  to  the  English  reader  by  the  para- 
phrase of  Gray,  beginning, 

"  Had  I  but  the  torrent's  mirht. 
With  headlong  rage  and  w9d  afiright,"  &c 


196.  Afinchmore^s  haunted  spring. 

A  belief  in  the  existence  and  nocturnal  reveb 
of  the  fairies  still  lingers  among  the  vulgar  in 
Selkirkshire.  A  copious  fountain  upon  the 
ridge  of  Minchmore,  called  the  C!heesewell, 
is  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  these  fanciful  .spirits, 
and  it  was  custoniary  to  propitiate  them  by 
throwing  in  something  upon  passing  it  A  pin 
vrzs  the  usual  obbtion  ;  and  the  ceremony  is 
still  sometimes  practised,  though  rather  in  jest 
than  earnest 

196.  the  rude  villager,  his  labour  done. 

In    verse    spontaneous    chants    some 
favoured  name. 

The  flexibility  of  the  Italian  and  SpanUh 
Ian.7uages,  and  perhaps  the  liveliness  01  their 
geniu-s,  renders  these  countries  distinguished 
KM-  the  talent  of  improrvisation,  which  is  found 
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even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people.     It 
mentioned  by  Baretti  and  other  travellers. 


IS 


196. 


kindling  at  the  deeds  o/Grwnu. 


I  have  used  the  freedom,  here  and  elsewhere, 
to  alter  the  orthography  of  the  name  of  my 
nllant  countrvnian,  in  order  to  apprize  the 
Southern  reader  of  its  legitimate  sound ; — 
Grahame  being,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed, 
usually  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable. 

198.  What  I  will  Don  Roderick  kert  till 
morning  stay. 
To  wear  in  shrift  and  grayer  the  night 
arvayf 
And  are  his    hours    in   such  dull 
penance  ^ast 
For  fair  F lor inda^s  plundered  chamts 
to  pay. 

Almost  all  the  Spanish  historians,  as  well  as 
the  voice  of  tradition,  ascribe  the  invasion  of 
the  Moors  to  the  forcible  violation  committed 
by  Roderick  upon  Florinda,  called  by  the 
Moors,  Caba  or  Cava.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Count  Julian,  one  of  the  Gothic  monarch's 
principal  lieutenants,  who,  when  the  crime  was 
perpetrated,  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of 
Ceuta  against  the  Moors.  In  his  indignation 
at  the  mgratirude  of  his  sovereign,  and  the 
dishonour  of  his  daughter,  Count  Julian  forgot 
the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  patriot,  and, 
forming  an  alliance  with  Ma'^a,  then  the 
Caliph  s  lieutenant  in  Africa,  he  countenanced 
the  mvasion  of  S(>ain  by  a  body  of  Saracens 
and  Africans,  commanded  by  the  celebrated 
Tarik  :  the  issue  of  which  was  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Roderick,  and  the  occupation  of  almost 
the  whole  peninsula  by  the  Moors. 

aox.   The  Tecbir  war-cry  and  the  Lelie'syell. 

The  Tecbir  (derived  from  the  words  Alia 
ac6ar,  God  is  most  mighty)  was  the  original 
war-cry  of  the  Saracens.  It  is  celebrated  by 
Hughes  in  the  Siege  of  Damascus : 

"  We  heard  the  Tecbir  ;  so  these  Arabs  call 
Their  shout  of  onset,  when  with  loud  appeal 
They  challenge  Heaven,  as  if  demanding  con- 
quest '' 

The  Lelie,  well  known  to  the  Christians 
during  the  crusades,  is  the  shout  of  Alia  ilia 
Alia,  the  Mahommedan  confession  of  faith.  It 
is  twice  used  in  poetry  by  my  friend  Mr.  W. 
Stewart  Rose,  in  the  romance  of  Partenopex, 
and  in  the  Crusade  of  St  Lewis. 

ao2.  By  Hraren,  the  Moors  'Prer'ail!  the 
Christians  yield  I — 
Their  coward  leader  gives  for  flight 
the  sign  ! 
The  sceptred  craven  mounts  to  cuit  the 
fleld— 
Is  not  yon  steed  Oreliat — Kw,  '//* 
mine! 

_  Count  Julian,  the  father  of  the  injured  Flo- 
rinda, with  the  connivance  and  assistance  of 
Oppas,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  invited,  in  713, 


the  Saracens  into  Spain.  A  < 
arrived  under  the  conunand  c 
who  bequeathed  the  well- 
Gibraltar  {Gibel  al  Tarik, 
of  Tarik,  j  to  rhe  place  of  his  1 
joined  by  Count  Julian,  ra' 
and  took  Seville.  In  714,  t) 
a  still  greater  force,  and  R 
into  Andalusia  at  the  head  0I 
give  them  battle.  The  field 
Xeres. 

804.    When  for  the  light  be 
The  mozo  blithe,  rot 
met. 

The  bolero  is  a  very  light  a 
much  practised   by   the    Spa 
castenets  are    always  used. 
ckacha  are  equivalent  to  our 
lass. 

206.    While   trumpets    ran 
cried  "  Castile ! 

The  heralds,  at  the  coronat 
monaich,  proclaim  his  name 
repeat  three  times  the  word  "C 
Cast  ilia  ! "  which,  with  all  < 
was  carefully  copied  in  the  m 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

907.  High  blazed  the  tttat 
far,  and  wide. 

Those  who  were  disposed 
mere  virtue  and  energy  are  a 
to  work  forth  the  salvation 
people,  surprised  in  a  momei 
deprived  of  their  officers,  armi 
who  had  every  m-ans  of  resi; 
the  very  moment  when  they  ' 
use  of,  and  whom  the  numeroi 
the  higher  orders  deprived  of  < 
natural  leaders, — those  who 
enthusiastic  but  delusive  opi 
doned  for  expressing  their  c 
the  protracted  warfare  in  the 
are,  however,  another  class 
having  themselves  the  highest 
tion,  or  something  allied  to  bi 
of  the  modem  Attila,  will  nev 
heroical  Spaniards  little  or  i 
long,  stubborn,  and  unsubdi 
three  years  to  a  power  be 
former  well-prepared,  well-ai 
rous  adversaries  fell  in  the  c< 
months.  While  these  gent! 
deference  to  Bonaparte,  and  c 

"  Respect  for  his  great  place. 
Be  duly  honour'd  for  his  burr 

it  may  not  be  altogether  unre 
some  modification  of  censure 
have  been  long  and  to  a  grea 
fully  resisting  this  great  enc 
That  the  energy  of  Spain  h 
been  directed  by  conduct  eq« 
has  been  too  obvious  ;  that  \ 
their  complicated  disaidvanta] 
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I  as  were  defeated  after  taking 
very  possible  advantage  of  anns 
is  surely  not  to  be  wondered 
nation,  under  the  circumstances 
comiiture,  internal  treason,  and 
:ment  incident  to  a  temporary 
>pted  government,  should  have 
tubbom,  uniform,  and  prolonged 
riads  after  myriads  of  those 
d  ovemm  the  world — that  some 
should,  like  Galicia,  after  being 
heir  allies,  and  overrun  by  their 
•ccovered  their  freedom  by  their 
1  exertions ;  that  others,  like 
ismayed  by  the  treason  which 
fortresses,  and  the  force  which 
,  should  not  only  have  continued 
:,  but  have  attained  over  their 
ly  a  superiority,  which  is  even 
Lhem  to  besiege  and  retake  the 
th  which  had  been  wrested  from 
hitherto  untold  in  the  revolu- 
fo  say  that  such  a  people  cannot 
uuld  be  presumption  similar  to 
■'ho  protested  that  Spain  could 
self  for  a  year,  or  Portugal  for 
hat  a  resistance  which  has  been 
so  long  a  space,  when  the 
.  during  the  short-lived  Austrian 
no  other  enemies  on  the  Conti- 
s  now  less  successful,  when  re- 
have  broken  the  reputation  of 
lies,  and  when  they  are  likely  (it 
lost  in  desperation)  toseekoccu- 
re,  is  a  prophecy  as  improbable 


w<rK  not  Zaragoza,  Imt  her 
kiUren's  bloody  tomb. 

ne  account  of  Mr.  Vaughan  has 
aders  acquainted  with  the  first 
;za.*  The  last  and  fatal  siege 
and  devoted  city  is  detailed  with 
e  and  precision  in   the  '*  Exlin- 

Register"  for  1809 — a  work  in 
irs  of  Spain  have  been  treated 
on  corresponding  to  their  deep 
>  the  peculiar  sources  of  infor- 
■>  the  historian.     The  following 

extracts  from  this  splendid  his- 
e : — 

iras  soon  made  in  the  mud  walls, 
1  the  former  siege,  the  war  was 
:he  streets  and  houses  ;  but  the 
en  taught  by  experience,  that  in 
warfare  the  Zaragozans  derived 
from  the  feeling  and  principle 
them,  and  the  cause  for  which 
The  only  means  of  conquering 
o  destroy  it  house  by  house,  and 
c ;  and  upon  this  system  of  de* 

itive  of  the  Siege  of  Zaragoza, 
larles  Vaughan.  Esq.  x8o^  The 
rable  R.  C.  Vau)?nan  is  now 
Minister  at  Wa^ington. 


struction  they  proceeded.  Three  companies  of 
miners,  and  eight  companies  of  sappers,  carried 
on  this  subterraneous  vrar ;  the  Spaniards,  it  is 
said,  attempted  to  oppose  them  by  cotufeer- 
manes ;  these  were  operations  to  which  they 
were  wholly  unused,  and,  according  to  the 
French  statement,  their  miners  were  every  day 
discovered  and  suffocated.  Meantime,  the  bom- 
bardment was  incessantly  kept  up.  *  Withm 
the  last  48  hours,'  said  Palatox  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  General  Doyle,  '6,000  shells  have 
been  thrqwn  in.  Two-thirds  of  the  town  are 
in  ruins,  but  we  shall  perish  under  the  ruins 
of  the  remaining  third  rather  th^  surrender.' 
In  the  course  of  the  siege,  abovt  "-» hon:*- 
^ere  thrown  at  the  town ;  the  sti 
with   which   Zarasoza  had  beet  \   i 

exhausted;   they  bad  none  at  & 
they  manufactured  day  by  dav  ;  \ 
cannon-balls  than  those  which  we 
the  town,  and  which  they  collects 
back  upon  the  enemy." 

In  the  mid<it  of  these  horrors  and 
the  pestilence  broke  out  in  Zaragoza. 
ous  causes,  enumerated  by  the  annalist 
"  Scantiness  of  food,  crowded  c}uartert 
exertion  of  body,  anxiety  of  mind,  and 

Eossibility  of  recruiting  their  exhausted' 
y  needful  rest,  in  a  city  which  was  ah 
cessanily  bombarded,  and  where  evel 
their  sleep  was  broken  by  the  tremendi 
plosion  of  mines.     There  was  now  no  f 
either  by  day  or  night,  for  this  devoted 
even  tlie  natural  order  of  light  and  dai 
was  destroyed  in  Zaragoza  ;  by  day  it  wa 
volved    in  a  red   sulphureous   atmosphei 
smoke,  which  hid  the  face  of  heaven ;  by  r 
the  fire  of  cannons  and  mortars,  and  the  fla 
of  lmrnin|;  houses,  kept  it  in  a  state  of  ten 
illumination. 

"  When  onCe  the  ^stilence  had  begun,  it « 
impossible  to  check  its  progreiu,  or  confine  it 
one  Quarter  of  the  city,  iiospitals  were  imm 
diately  established, — there  were  above  thirty  4 
them ;  as  soon  as  one  was  destroyed  by  tht 
bombardment,  the  patients  were  removed  tc 
another,  and  thus  the  infection  was  carried  to 
every  part  of  Zaragoza.  Famine  aggravated 
the  evil ;  the  city  had  probably  not  been  suffi- 
ciently provided  at  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  and  of  the  provisions  which  it  contained, 
much  was  destroyed  in  the  daily  ruin  which 
the  mines  and  bombs  effected.  Had  the  Zara- 
gozans and  their  garrison  proceeded  according 
to  military  rules,  they  would  have  surrendered 
before  the  end  of  January  ;  their  batteries  had 
then  been  demolished,  there  were  open  breaches 
in  many  parts  of  their  weak  walls,  and  the 
enemy  were  already  within  the  city.  On  the 
30th,  about  sixty  houses  were  blown  up,  and 
*  the  French  obtained  possession  of  the  monas- 
teries of  the  Augustines  and  Las  Monicas, 
which  adjoined  each  other,  two  of  the  last  de- 
fensible places  left  The  enemy  forced  their 
>»*ay  into  the  church  ;  every  column,  every 
chapel,  every  altar,  became  a  point  of  defence, 
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which  was  repeatedly  attacked,  taken,  and  re- 
taken ;  the  pavement  was  covered  with  blood, 
the  aisles  and  body  of  the  church  strewed  with 
the  dead,  who  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
combaL-intt.  In  the  midst  of  this  conflict,  the 
roof,  shattered  by  repeated  bombs,  fell  in ;  th^ 
few  who  were  not  crushed,  after  a  short  pause, 
which  this  tremendous  shock,  and  their  own 
unexpected  escape,  occasioned,  renewed  the 
fight  with  rekindled  fury  :  fresh  parties  of  the 
enemy  poured  in  ;  monks,  and  dtixens,  and 
soldiers  came  to  the  defence,  and  the  contest 
was  continued  upon  the  ruins,  add  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  and  the  dying." 

Yet,  seventeen  days  after  sustaining  these  ex- 
i-emities,  did  the  heroic  inhabitants  of  Zaragoza 
continue  their  defence ;  nor  did  they  then  sur- 
render until  their  despair  had  extracted  from 
the  French  generals  a  capitulation,  more  hon- 
ourable than  has  been  granted  to  fortresses  of 
the  first  order. 

Who  shall  venture  to  refuse  the  Zaragozans 
the  eulogium  conferred  upon  them  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Wordsworth  ! — "  Most  gloriously 
nave  the  citizens  of  Zaragoza  proved  that  the 
true  army  of  Spain,  in  a  contest  of  this  nature, 
is  the  whole  people.  The  same  city  has  also 
exemplified  a  melancholy,  yea,  a  dismal  truth, 
— yet  consolatory  and  full  of  joy, — that  when  a 
people  are  called  suddenly  to  fight  for  their 
liberty,  and  are  sorely  pressed  upon,  their  best 
field  of  battle  is  the  floors  upon  which  their 
children  have  played ;  the  chambers  where  the 
family  of  each  man  has  slept  (his  own  or  his 
neighbours') ;  upon  or  under  the  roofs  by  which 
they  have  been  sheltered  ;  in  the  garacns  of 
ihexr  recreation  ;  in  the  street,  or  in  the  market- 
place :  before  the  altars  of  their  temples,  and 
among  their  congregated  dwellings,  blazing  or 
uprooted. 

"The  government  of  Spain  must  never  forget 
Zaragoza  for  a  moment    Nothing  is  wanting  to 

{)roduce  the  same  effects  everywhere,  but  a 
eading  mind,  such  as  that  city  was  blessed  with. 
In  the  latter  contest  this  has  been  proved  ;  for 
Zaragoza  contained,  at  that  time,  bodies  of  men 
from  almost  all  parts  of  Spain.  The  narrative 
of  these  two  sieges  should  be  the  manual  of 
every  Spaniard.  He  may  add  to  it  the  ancient 
stories  of  Numantia  and  Saguntum ;  let  him 
sleep  upon  the  book  as  a  pillow,  and  if  he  be  a 
devout  adherent  to  the  religion  of  his  country, 
let  him  wear  it  in  his  boson;  for  his  crucifix  to 
rest  upon." — IVordsworth  oh  the  Conventicn 
ofCintra. 

aia   The  Vault  of  Destiny. 

Before  finally  dismis.sing  the  enchanted  cavern 
of  Don  Roderick,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the 
legend  occurs  in  one  of  Calderon's  plays,  en- 
titled La  Virgin  del  Sagrario.  The  scene 
opens  with  the  noise  of  tne  chase,  and  Reci- 
simdo,  a  predecessor  of  Roderick  upon  the 
Gothic  throne,  enters  pursuing  a  stag.  The 
animal  assumes  the  form  of  a  man,  and  defies 
the  king  to  enter  the  cave,  which  forms  the 


bottom  of  the 
single  combat 


scene,  and  engage  with 
The  king  accepts  the  rhaDciy. 


addf  they  engage  accordingly,  but  widMmi  A 
vantage  on  either  side,  which  induces  die  Geair 
to  inform  Recisundo,  that  he  is  not  die  ■» 
arch  for  whom  the  adventure  of  the  eadiuMi 
cavern  is  reserved,  and  he  prooeecb  to  pn&l 
the  downfall  of  the  Gothic  monardiy,  aad  rf 
the  Christian  religion,  which  nh^U  attead  dt  < 
discovery  of  its  m^teries.  Recisundo,  ipfuM  j 
by  these  prophecies,  orders  the  caven  to  hi  | 
secured  by  a  »te  and  bolts  of  iron.  In  Al 
second  part  of  tne  same  play,  we  are  infTr'— ^ 
that  Don  Roderick  had  removed  the  bairiet; 
and  transgressed  the  prohibition  of  hi^  anoesM; 
and  had  been  apprised  by  the  prodigies  •kd 
he  discovered  of  the  approaching  ruin  of  li 
kingdom. 

3X1.  WhiledffwnrvardonthelaKdhislegien 
press. 
Before  them  it  was  rich  ntith  vine  td 
flock. 
And  smiled  like  Ed^n  in  her 
dress; — 
Behind  their  wasteful  Anarch,  a 
wilderness. 

I  have  ventured  to  apply  to  the  __, 
of  the  French  armv  that  sublime  passage  in  At 
prophecies  of  Joel,  which  seems  applicafak  ■ 
them  in  more  respects  than  that  I  have  adcfal 
in  the  text  One  would  think  their  ravM 
their  military  appointments,  the  tenxir  iw 
they  in>read  among  invaded  nations,  their  aft 
tary  discipline,  their  art^  of  political  ialrc> 
and  deceit,  were  distinctly  pointed  out  n  ■ 
following  verses  of  Scripture : — 

"  a.  A  day  of  darknfesse  and  of  ^ 

a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darknesse,  as  ^ 
morning  spread  upon  the  mountains  :  a  p^ 
people  ana  a  strong,  there  hath  not  been  of 
the  like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  alter  it,e<*l 
to  the  yeares  of  many  generations.     3.  A  iii 
devoureth   before  them,  and   behind 
flame  bumeth  :  the  land  is  as   the  ^ 
Eden  before  them,  and  behinde  them  a 
wilderness,  yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape 

4.  The  appearance  of  them  is  as  the  a; 
of  horses  and  as  horsemen,  so  shall 

5.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  fiopi 
mountains,  shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise  d 
flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble, 
strong  people  set  in  battel  array.      6.  B.. 
their  face  shall  the  people  be  much  pained : 
faces  shall  gather  bbcknesse.      7.  They  <L 
run  like  mighty  men.  they  shall  rlimb  the  vol] 
like  men  ofwarre,  and  they  shall  march  ov^ 
one  in  his  waves,  and  they  shall  not  break  chtf 

ranks.     8.  Neither  shall  one  thrust 

they  shall  walk  every  one  in  his  psuh :  and  wlMi 
they  fidl  upon  the  sword,  they  diall  BOl  hi 
wounded.  9.  They  shall  run  to  and  fto  u  tht 
citie  ;  they  shall  nm  upon  the  wall,  they  dii 
dimbe  up  upon  the  houses ;  thevfthall  enter  ii 
at  the  windows  like  a  thief,  xo.  The  earth  Aafl 
quake  before  them,  the  heavens  shall  ucmhir 
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nc  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the 
shall  withdraw  their  shining." 

rsc  2oth  also,  which  announces  the  re- 
■  the  northern  armv,  described  in  such 
1  colours  into  a  "  bind  barren  and  de- 
and  the  dishonour  with  which  God 
them  for  having  "  magnified  themselves 
;rcat  things,*'  there  are  particulars  not 
able  to  the  retreat  of  Massena ; — Divine 
nee  having,  in  all  ages,  attached  dis- 
>  the  natural  punishment  of  cruelty  and 
ption. 

Thf  rudrst  sentinel^  in  Britain  bom^ 
With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havoc 
done. 
Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  vttretch 
forlorn. 

the  unexampled  gallantry  of  the  British 

n    the    campaign  of  1810-11,   although 

vcr  fought  but  to  conquer,  will  do  them 

lour  in  history  than  their  humanity,  at- 

to  soften  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 

rors  which  war,  in  its  mildest  aspect, 

ways  inflict  upon  the  defenceless  inha- 

of  the  country  in  which  it  is  waged,  and 

on  this  occasion,  were  tenfold  augmented 

>arbarous  cruelties  of  the  French.  Soup- 

s  were  established  by  subscription  among 

:crs,  wherever  the  troops  were  quartered 

length  of  time.     The  commissaries  con- 

1    the    heads,   feet.   &c.   of  the   cattle 

cred  for  the  soldiery  ;  rice,  vegetables, 

cad,  where  it  could  be  had,  were  pur- 

by  the  officers.     Fifty  or  .sixty  starving 

s  were  daily  fed  at  one  of  these  regi- 

establishments,  and  carried  home  the 

1  their  famished  households.     The  ema- 

wretchcs,    who  could    not    crawl  from 

•vs,  were  speedily  employed  in  pruning 

ines.      While    pursuing    Massena,    the 

evinced  the  same  spirit  of  humanity. 

ssible  to  know  such  facts  without  feeling 

f  confidence,  that  those  who  so  well  de- 

ictory  are  most  likely  to  attain  it? — It 

he  least  of  Lord  Wellington's  military 

that  the  slightest  di.sposition   towards 

ing  meets  immediate  punishment     In- 

ently  of  all  moral  obligation,  the  army 

s  most  orderly  in  a  friendly  country,  has 

proved  most  formidable  to  an  armed 

/  'ain-f[lorious  fugitive  ! 

French  conducted  this  memorable  re- 
ith  much  of  ihc  fa nfaronnade  proper  to 
luntry,  by  which  they  attempt  to  impose 
hers,  and  perhaps  on  themselves,  a  be- 
t  they  are  triumphing  in  the  very  mo- 
•f  their  discomfiture.      On  the  30th  of 

18x1,  their  rear-guard  was  overtaken 
:ga  by  the  British  cavalry.     Being  well 

and  conceiving  themselves  safe  from  in- 
fwho  were  indeed  many  miles  in  the 
nd  from  artillery,  diey  mdulged  them- 
\n  parading  their  baoids  of  music,  and 


actually  performed  "God  save  the  Kine." 
Their  minstrelsy  was,  however,  deranged  oy 
the  tmdesired  accompaniment  of  the  British 
horse-artillery,  on  whose  part  in  the  concert 
they  had  not  calculated.  The  surprise  was 
sudden,  and  the  rout  complete :  for  the  artillery 
and  cavalty  did  execution  upon  them  for  about 
four  miles,  pursuing  at  the  gallop  as  often  as 
they  got  beyond  the  range  olthe  guns. 

313.   Vainly  thy  squeulr»ns  hide  Atsuava*s 
plain. 
And  front  the  flying^  thundert  as 


roar. 


With  frantic  charge  and  tenfoi 


tn  tfatn. 


In  the  severe  action  of  Fuentes 
>n  5th  May  zSii.  the  grand  n 


^7^ 


upon  5 
French 


■P»! 


«ui4 


cavalry  attacked  the  right  of  4 
position,  covered  by  two  gims  of  khe 
artillery,  and  two  souadrons  of  cavalry, 
suffering  considerably  from  the  fire  of  the 
which  annoyed  them  in  every  attempt  a 
mation,  the  enemy  turned  their  wrath  ent 
towards  them,  distributed  brandy  among 
troopers,  and  advanced  to  carry  tne  field- 
with  the  desperation  of  drunken  fury, 
were  in  no  wise  checked  by  the  heavy  loss  wl 
they  sustained  in  this  daring  attempt,  but  doa 
ana  fairiy  mingled  with  the  British  cavalry, ' 
whom  they  bore  the  proportion  of  ten  to 
Captain  Ramsay  (let  me  be  permitted  to 
a  gallant  countryman),  who  conunanded  tl 
two  guns,  dismissed  them  at  the  gallop, 
putting  lumself  at  the  head  of  the  mount 
artillerymen,  ordered  them  to  fall  upon  th< 
French,  sabre  in  hand.  This  vexy  unexpected^ 
conversion  of  artillerymen  into  dragoons  con> 
tributed  greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
already  disconcerted  by  the  reception  they  had 
met  from  the  two  British  squaorons;  and  the 
appearance  of  some  small  reinforcements,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  disproportion  of  force, 
put  them  to  absolute  rout  A  colonel  or  major 
of  their  cavalry,  and  many  prisoners  (almost 
all  intoxicated),  remained  in  our  possession. 
Those  who  consider  for  a  moment  the  differ- 
ence of  the  services,  and  how  much  an  artil- 
leryman is  neces.sarily  and  naturally  led  to 
identify  his  own  safety  and  utility  with  abiding 
by  the  tremendous  unplement  of  war  to  the 
exercise  of  which  he  is  cniefly,  if  not  exclu.sively, 
trained,  will  know  how  to  estimate  the  presence 
of  mind  which  commanded  so  bold  a  manceuvre, 
and  the  steadiness  and  confidence  with  which  it 
was  executed. 

313.  And Vfhatavai/sthee that, forCameroM 
slain. 
Wild  from  hisplaided  ranks  the  yell 
was  given. 

The  gallant  Colonel  Cameron  was  wounded 
mortally  during  the  desperate  contest  in  the 
streets  of  the  village  called  Fuentes  d'  Honoro. 
He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  native  Highlanders, 
the  7TSt  and  79th,  who  raised  a  dreadful  shriek 
of  grief  and  rage.    They  charged,  with  irresis- 


\ 


■r  ■ 
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tible  fury,  the  finest  body  of  French  grcnailicrs 
ever  seen.  l>cinc  n  part  of  Hmaparte's  selected 
f^ard.  The  officer  whu  led  the  French,  a  man 
rcmarkaiile  for  stature  and  symmetry,  was 
killed  on  the  s|M)t.  The  Frenchman  wIid  stepped 
out  of  his  rank  ti)  take  .lini  at  Ciilonel  Camen>n 
was  alv>  liiiyonotcd.  ]tierrcd  with  a  thouvind 
wounds,  and  alni'St  tdrn  to  pieces  hy  the  furi- 
ous Hiiihlandcro,  uho,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Cad.igun.  h->re  tiic  enemy  <»ui  of  the 
Contested  pr  Mind  at  the  p«^int  of  the  hay<mct. 
Massen:)  p-iyi  my  r  luntryinen  a  sincnlar  C'«n- 
plinient  in  hLs  arriiiint  of  the  attack  and  defence 
of  this  vilKi^e.  in  which  he  says  the  British  lost 
many  officers,  and  Scotch. 

313.  O  rvh"  shall  f^rudgc   him    Albu'ra*s 
b.xys. 
Who  h'ou^ht  a  race  rf generate  to  the 
JieLi. 
Roused  them  to  emulate  their  father's 
f  raise, 
Temper'J   their    headlovg    raf^e^    their 
couraj^e  s/iYrd, 
Ami   r.iix.'d  fair  Lusitania's  fallen 
shield. 

Nothing  durinj?  the  war  of  Portu;;al  seem*, 
to  a  distinct  ob-server,  more  de«!er\'inir  of  praise, 
than  the  seIf-dev»»tion  <»f  Field-Marshal  IJcrcs- 
ford,  who  was  ccmtcnted  to  un-lcrtakc  all  the 
hazard  of  obloquy  which  mi>;ht  have  been 
founded  upon  any  niiscarriaiic  in  the  highly 
important  experiment  i>f  trainin;>  the  Portu- 
guese troops  t«»  an  improved  state  of  tli'icipline. 
In  cxposinj*  his  military  repjitation  to  the  cen- 
sure of  imprndcnre  from  the  m-Kt  moderate, 
and  all  manner  of  unutterable  calumnies  from 
the  ignorant  and  malignant,  he  placeil  at  stake 
the  dearest  pledge  which  a  military  man  had  to 
offer,  and  nothing  but  the  deepest  conviction  <»f 
the  hi5h  and  evscntial  im|xirtanrc  attached  to 
success  can  be  supposed  an  adetjuate  motive. 
How  great  the  chance  of  miscama\;e  was  sup- 
posed,  may  be  estimated  from    the    general 


opinion  of  offii'erv  of  unq 
expi:ricn« "c.  j>»sse*>cil  oJ'  > 
intorm.itiou  •  how  ccmnplc 
has  succocd«;d.  and  how 
patri«>tiMn  of  <»ur  ancient  a 
rated,  i<  cvi.lent,  nr.t  only 
in  which  they  have  borne  V 
but  from  the  lihcnil  anc 
manner  in  which  thc*c  oj 
tracted.  The  sucrc-<s  of 
impiirtant  consequ'*n::e*-.  • 
fatiguble  exertions  uf  KicK 


214. a  rat'-'  rrn  ■>: 

U  'hose  iva  r-cry  oft  * 

S7UCll. 


the  contrite  r. 

This  stanza  a'ludes   i  ^ 
ments   of   the   u.irlike    f.< 
Grahaine.    Tlicy  are  said, 
descended  from  the  Sc.tti: 
command  hiscountrynn-n  •■ 
by  the  Kmper  ir  Stvcrus  b 
Forth  and  Clyd-;,  the  fra;.'n. 
popularly  c.i'lcJ  (ir.cmc's 
(fntnic,  "the  hardy,  wi;:! 
known  as  the  friend  of  S 
Aldeme.  Kilsyilie,  and  Ti!. 
of  the  victories  of  th'.'  hrri 
trose.   The  ji:i^s  of  Kilivc 
the  a/tii'M  ln-tucon  Kinj 
the  HiKhlan■icr^  in  i'')5'j. 

"Where  glad  Himdcein  f. 

It  is  seldom  tliat  one  line 
henvos,  and  yet  innre  r.irij 
to  the  cl'ry  of  a  living  dcsc 
its  ancient  renown. 

The  allusions  to  thi.*  priv 
racter  of  Gencnd  C'raliani 
bv  referring  fo  tlvr  el'V|vii-:nt 
oj^  Mr  Sheridan,  upon  the 
Victors  of  Baro«^. 
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32a.    Oh    Barnard's    toifers,   and    Tees's 
stream.  &*c. 

"Barnard  Castle. "  saiih  (1ld  Lcland, 
"standcth  stately  ujK)n  'Ifres."  It  is  founded 
uprm  a  ver>'  hi^h  bank,  and  its  ruins  impend 
over  the  river,  including  within  the  area  a 
circuit  of  six  acres  and  upwards.  'J'his  once 
magnificent  fortress  derives  its  name  from  its 
founder,  Bamxrd  Fialiol.  the  ancestor  of  the 
fthnrt  and  unfortuna'e  dynasty  of  that  name, 
which  succeeded  to  the  Scottish  throne  under 
the  patronage  of  F.dward  I.  and  F.dward  III. 
Baliol's  T'»wirr.  afterw.irds  mentioned  in  the 
poem,  is  a  round  tower  of  great  siff.  situ;ited 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  building.     It 


bears  marks  (.f  gicat  am 
markable  for  the  curious 
vaulted  roof,  which  h.is 
injured  by  the  operation <> 
whom  the  tower  h.xs  been  1 
of  makinc;  patent  ^hot  !  T 
top  of  Hanoi's  Tower  cci 
magnificent  view  of  the  v 
Tees. 

223.    The  fto*'ion's  phtm 
And  thr  buff-i'sit. 
^  la  n  tit  s  h  ii  form 's 

The  use   of  romplote   « 
fallen  into  disuse  during  th 
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"  [n  Ihe  nign  of  Kin 
litary antHiiuiry,  "na  i 
□uhu  in  die  utkle  i 
XH  Uul  the  buff-ccB 


Hrokc  of  a  iword ; 


E  city  Erained'buidii  t 


GniLar«yelpr7Krvcd;uidC9pt3in 

ifm^of "ffi^l^  1.  by'sit  Krancia 
1.  of  Balbcough  Hall.  Ucrbythire. 


iunxisea  of  the   l^riKlith 
icuf^iom  upon  Spanish  ^ 


fr,mlU/r,mt.tkeramki 

/rf«/A 

»u1e  or 

(fcrcnl  aiK|uc<B.     Prin 

cheiilnrihe  Pirliamentliy  army. 

"dS: 

Elvwvd  by  Iho  Prince,  wj 


united  to  hb  Bnny  the  i^aTTLton  of  Vof1(»  pro- 

uiukr  tho  nUwiI  Hjtrquis  ^iben  £ul.  of  N* 

uulJc.    WnilcluckB  hiii  ncocded.  with  mi 

impaniality.  tho  following  paniaitan  of  thit 
cvcaifal  day :— "  The  Hiibt  WIDE  of  the  Par" - 

mcnl  wa>  coaimandcd  bv  Sir  l^unai  Fairf 
and  coimihled  of  a]]  hJa  hone,  and  rhm  n 
menu  of  the  ScoB  hor^  ;  the  tcf^  wing  i 
cornnnndod  by  the  EarL  of  Maiicbe*I«r  t 
CuluncI  Cnoiwdl.  One  body  of  their  foot  < 
contmanded  by  Lord  Fairfair,  and  couiitni 
■-"'--   --^— TbriptdLHof  theScoUfoot 


and  the  m 


wing  by  the  Prinee  himielf:  and  the  main  br 
by  General  Gorine,  Sir  Charles  Lucai,  i 
Major-General  Porter     Thui  were  bolh  til 


»hJien  fleil.  and 


c  ficbt  began  between  Ihet 
h  hi.  l-ft  J!n„  &ii^thePa 

id  Genera]  Gorinn 
Parliamenf  >  mall 

giling  all  (br  linl, 

the  lield.  and  many  of  theii 
id  threw  dawn  their  arms  ;  the 

doutoflheirhandi.    For  Colonel 


divided  bodin  'of  Kupeil 


"■KVlhc^punuit.  ■ 
oo  Englishmen ;  alt  apeV 


Andm««y  a  htm..  Set.  aglati, 
SiumHg  kU*alfr^  nortkvMrd.  jhuA 
CKTzitt  tht  Jar  vUrn  aal  ar  nirrd 
FinllundtliArLttltyi'n-tlu  Tvttd. 

Moncktonand  Mitlon  art  villares  near 
river  Oiue,  and  nol  rery  distant  fibm  the  I 
ofballle.  The  paiticulan  of  the  action  i 
violently  disputed  at  the  time. 
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7-  With  kit  hari'd  hmt./roK  lidingi 
StMl  CmmtU  hat  ndttriJ  tkt  daf. 


Crooiwdl.  w>Eh  hit  icgimcnt 

lud  a  principal  ftharv  in  tunuj 
the  dayai  Manton  Moor;  irhic 


J,  Ds  nat  my  nalitt  dalis  pnlaHt 
Of  Pirn  Ridi  Iki  Iraeic  raw, 
TraMd forward  It  Au  bhodyJtU. 


la  X  poem.  enticJed  "The  Lvy  of  ilie  Ri 
mter  MiDUnl,'  Niwcaiik,  iBoit,  iliii  I 
with  nunr  othen  peculivr  to  the  vaLley  of 
Reed,  it  comniemoraied :— ■•  The  paiticu 


dval  Reed,  E&quire,  a  keeper  of  Reedida 
wu  betnyed  by  the  Hilli  (hence  dencminat 
the  lalK-hunnl  Ua's)  to  a.  land  of  mo 
troapen  of  the  name  of  Croiier,  *ho  ilew  h 
at  Batinghope.  near  the  lourcc  afthe  Reed- 
"TheHalli  were,  aftenhc  murder  of  Pai 
Reed,  lield  in  tuch  univerul  ibhoirence  a 
ccHitempi  by  the  inhabiunti  of  Beedtdale, 

they  wen  obliged  to  ieave 


'c  the  CDUniiy.'    In 
I  inlonned  that  the 


ghou  of  til 

haunt  the 

Tbeie  Reeds  ori'nragheni 
family,  a>  may  be  coiucct 

theylmd  i  ' 

[hr'-  —1- 

Un... 

Reed.  .... 

iDCTe<lihLe  sfaee  of  aiite  hundred  years. 

»7,  AndnrarthtjfBtlltalravrKrtuiK 
Tl,r  mialtdmnindifRiti^gkam, 


tombi  aflimu.  that  the 
ofTmughend.whicha 


Ram^h. 


hwnlel  of  Wt>odbum.  it  an  ancient 

«ay9.  that  in  hi^  lime  the  popular 
«Te,  that  it  had  been  the  abode  of  a 
giant,  called  Magon  -,  ajtd  appeatt.  in 

if  Riiingham,  or  Reiienham,  which 
in  Cermwi,  the  habitation  of  the 
two  Roman  allan  taken  out  of  the 

cribedDw  Mowhti  Cadrnobuh. 

ilf  a  mile  distant  from  Ritinjiham. 

^inenec  covered  with  iKaEtoTcd  tirch- 


liguK  called  Robin  of 


Reedidale.    It  (rcsentt  a  hunter. ' 
raised  in  one  hand,  and  in  tlv  otbc 


of  the   whole   fignrv  prtv 
be  himtelf  at  Risinghao). 


utterly  apDOyphal,   it   i 


tionand  the 


"fp".^ 


1  the  itate  uf  -Kieiety  i 
n  formed.  They  qhi* 
y  be  conjectured,  to  I 
nberitaneeofthc.rpli. 


oJher°l^'t^' 

saLaiiel,  with  tht  price  of  provifLions 
nitioD.  were  al«  defrayei  Then  I 
compensation  due  lo  the  maimed  u 
rated  according  to  the  dama^;?  thr 

ilavei.  for  the  lov  of  an  arm  or  k, 


ion  who  had   fitted 
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he  booty,  r<K  every  itu&ie  was  dercrminc 
by  Idl  [ntupcti  oT  *uch  rigid  jiutice  u  th 
-  -  -  not  eauly  mei  viih.  abd  Laey  eiiciidcd  cvc 


irefDH  their  htir.    Iflho  ptnon 


u  diuributed  in  charily  to  the  poor  and  to 

hose  ta.mil  iheic  bene&crioni  were  givet 

plundera."— je«T7m/'l   HUttry  of  Eirsftat 

••-lllrMna  in  iJu  Ea,t  *ml  W,,!  Imtiri. 

jMlUmtmd.     Loud.  fpt.  Svo.  iiu  p.  4i' 

.31-  Tkt  ctum  cf  T,a. 

[be  view  frain  Buuid  Culle  coninuiidi 

:  rich  and  nugniiictnt  valley  of  Tc«.     Ita- 

!   more   open  And   euiiivaled ;  but^  beinr 
enpcned  wiih  hedge-rowi.  and  with  uolaied 


Morritl  o^olieli) 

T.  EeiiiitH't  r^y 


rble.    The  fiaeit  n 
the  Teei,  hy  the  liu 


'eriuelf 


ed  upcpn  the  annle 
d  ThonpU,  at  1U 


RaiitJ  ij  tkal  Ltfun  Isntrt 


■he'rr«t  Gwla  »nd  """broci  ulled^e  Tutu. 

Jji  Jtlktifl  lomlM  kigi. 

Thii  andenl  manor   lon^  gave  name  to  a 
fjoiily  by  tthoni   it   i&   uid   10   hare   been 

history.  It  wit  the  Banni  oT  Ri^cln;  who 
linaUy  dereaied  the  insurrection  of  the  Earl  of 
Norlfiumbcrland,  Imttert  Henry  IV,  The 
-   "ehy,  or  RlkoW  family,  condnued  to  be 

.  .  ni  eRibmeed  the  nuie  of  Cbariei  I.  they 
lufferEd  lesTTcly  by  finei  and  eonliicatinu. 
The  estate  then  pAiied  (r«n  it«  ancient  pouei' 

to  the  bmily  oT  Iha  Robiniom.  fmn  ■horn 

..  .  aa  laiirhaaed  by  the  father  of  ray  valued 
fncnd.  the  preBent  propnelor. 


fi.ytlUmtl. 


bank  of  Greta,  the  \ 


n  the  rifhl  baiJ£, 


|.    What  gala  umildin,  Lsf  land  I  iksTt, 
Hiai  vikiilli  nut  bidt  Itmftsli  roar, 

OfmUk,  o/mrmuilil,  miJofifriU, 


y  may  eiceed  or  fall  thorto" 

nh  Finland  and  Lapland  n 
chcnfi  fonnerly  in  healhenii 
y  had   teartied   thil   curled  ■ 


le  hewitcha) 


Jeriliih  art,  of  all  the  aru  of  the  wo 

if  (eiuUiunc.  to  tell  windt  10  mercl 

ivere  Bopl  on  their  caa«i  by  contrary        

uid  when  they  had  Iheir  price,  they  knit  three 
rimeicxkl  knots,  not  like  to  (he  laws  of  Castina, 
bound  up  wjih  a  thonK,  and  Ihey  e'tc  iheni 
jnto  the  mcrchanU ;  ofnervidf  that  rule,  that 
vben  they  unlrused  the  fimt  they  ihould  have 

itronictr  wind ;  but  when  they  ur~--'  ■""  '>--—* 
LheyiliDuld  have  nich  cruel  tern; 
Ihould  not  he  able  to  took  out  of 
la  avoid  the  rockn,  nor  move  a  fin 


Site 


if  Sweden,  in  his  time  1 


-^  huQip.  the 'wind  wot-'-'  '- 

ijj.   TV  Drrntn  Frifiitt. 

bj  saiton  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  lujipaied 
to  be  leen  abnut  the  laiinide  of  the  Cape  t( 
Good  Hope-  She  ii  distinpuifthed  from  earthly 
veoels  by  hearins  a  pret«_of  ^1  when  all  othen 
arc  luuble.  from  a 
inch  of  canvat.  1 
a  not  alronthcr  ci 

with  great  wealth,  on  board  of  which  wrw 
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horricl  act  of  murder  and  piracy  had  been  com- 
mitted ;  that  the  plague  broke  out  among  the 
wicked  crew  who  had  perpetrated  the  crime, 
and  that  they  sailed  in  vain  from  port  to  port, 
offering,  as  the  price  of  shelter,  tne  whole  of 
their  iU-gotten  wealth  ;  that  they  were  excluded 
from  every  harbour  for  fear  of  the  contagion 
ii^ich  was  devouring  them ;  and  that,  as  a 
punishment  of  their  crimes,  the  apparition  of 
the  ship  still  continues  to  haunt  those  seas  in 
which  the  catastrophe  took  place,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  the  mariners  as  the  worst  of  all 
possible  omens. 


233- 


By  some  desert  isle  or  key. 


What  contributed  much  to  the  security  of  the 
Bucaniers  about  the  Windward  Islands,  was 
the  great  number  of  little  islets,  called  in  that 
country  keys.  These  are  small  sandy  patches, 
appearing  iust  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
covered  only  with  a  few  bushes  and  weeds,  but 
sometimes  affording  springs  of  water,  and,  in 
general,  much  frequented  bv  turtle.  Such  little 
uninhabited  spots  afforded  the  pirates  good 
harbours,  either  for  refitting  or  for  the  purpose 
of  ambush  :  they  were  occasionally  the  hiding- 
place  of  their  treasure,  and  often  afforded  a 
shelter  to  themselves.  As  many  of  the  atroci- 
ties which  they  practised  on  their  prisoners 
were  committed  in  such  spots,  there  are  some 
of  these  keys  which  even  now  have  an  indif- 
ferent reputation  among  seamen,  and  where 
they  are  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  remain 
ashore  at  night,  on  account  of  the  visionary 
terrors  incident  to  places  which  have  been  thus 
contaminated. 

333.  Before  the  gate  of  Mortham  stood. 

The  Castle  of  Mortham,  which  Leland  terms 
'*  Mr.  Rokesby's  Place,  in  ripa  citer,  scant  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Greta  Bridge,  and  not 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  beneath  into  Tees,"  is  a 
picturesque  tower,  surrounded  by  buildings  of 
different  ages,  now  converted  into  a  farm-house 
and  offices. 

Its  situation  is  eminently  beautiful,  occupying 
a  hizh  bank,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Greta 
winds  out  of  the  dark,  narrow,  and  romantic 
dell  which  the  text  has  attempted  to  describe, 
and  flows  onward  through  a  more  open  valley 
to  meet  the  Tees  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  castle.  Mortham  is  surrounded  by  old  trees, 
happilv  and  widely  grouped  with  Mr.  Morritt's 
new  plantations. 

335.  There  dig,  and  tomb  your  precious  heap; 
And  Ha  the  dead  your  treasure  keep. 

If  time  did  not  permit  the  Bucaniers  to  lavish 
away  their  plunder  in  their  usual  debaucheries, 
they  were  wont  to  hide  it,  with  many  supersti- 
tious solemnities,  in  the  desert  islands  and  keys 
which  they  frequented,  and  where  much  trea- 
sure, whose  lawless  owners  perished  without 
reclaiming  it,  u  still  supposed  to  be  concealed. 
The  most  cruel  of  mankind  are  often  the  most 
superstitious ;  and  these  pirates  are  said  to  have 


recourse  to  a  horrid  ritual,  in  order  to  secur 
an  unearthly  guardian  to  their  treasures.  The; 
killed  a  Negro  or  Spaniard,  and  buried  kit 
with  the  treasure,  believing  that  his  j^wit  woul 
haunt  the  spot,  and  terrify  away  all  incraden 
I  cannot  produce  any  other  authority  on  whic 
this  custom  is  ascribed  to  them  than  that  < 
maritime  tradition,  which  is,  however,  afflfd 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  poetry. 


235.  The  power 


That  unsubdued  etnd  lurking  He* 
To  take  the  felon  by  surprise^ 
And  force  him^  as  by  magic  spell. 
In  his  despite  his  guilt  to  telC 

All  who  are  conversant  with  the  admintstn 
tion  of  criminal  justice,  must  remember  nuo 
occasions  in  which  malefactors  appear  to  ha^ 
conducted  themselves  with  a  species  of  iniata 
tion,  either  by  making  unnecessary  confideaa 
respecting  their  guilt,  or  by  sudden  and  ii 
voluntary  allusions  to  circumstances  by  whic 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  exposed.  A  remaikab 
instance  occurred  in  the  celebrated  case  • 
Eugene  Aram.  A  skeleton  being  found  net 
Knaresborough,  was  supposed,  by  the  persoi 
who  gathered  aroimd  tne  spot,  to  be  the  r 
mains  of  one  Qarke,  who  had  disappeaR 
some  years  before,  under  circumstances  leadiv 
to  a  suspicion  of  his  having  been  muidere* 
One  Houseman,  who  had  mingled  in  the  crowi 
suddenly  said,  while  looking  at  the  skeletoi 
and  hearing  the  opinion  which  was  bozn 
around,  "Inat  is  no  more  Dan  Clarke's  bof 
than  it  is  mine ! " — a  sentiment  exprtnsed  i 
positively,  and  with  such  peculiarity  of  manne 
as  to  lead  all  who  heard  him  to  infer  that  b 
must  necessarily  know  where  the  real  bod 
had  been  interred.  Accordingly,  being  appn 
bended,  he  confessed  having  assisted  Eoges 
Aram  to  murder  Clarke,  and  to  hide  his  bod 
in  Saint  Robert's  Cave.  It  happened  to  tli 
aathor  himself,  while  conversing  with  a  perso 
accused  of  an  atrociotu  crime,  tor  the  purpoi 
of  rendering  him  professional  assistance  upo 
his  trial,  to  hear  the  prisoner,  after  the  moi 
solemn  and  reiterated  protestations  that  he  wi 
guiltless,  suddenly,  and  as  it  were  involui 
tarily,  in  the  course  of  his  communication! 
make  such  an  admission  as  was  altogether  ii 
compatible  with  innocence. 

338.  Nobles  and  knights^  so  proud  of  Imie, 
Must  Jine  for  fneedom  and  estate. 

Right  heavy  shall  his  ransom  Ar. 
Unless  that  maid  compound  with  thet 

After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  the  Ea 
of  Newcastle  retired  bejrond  sea  in  disgust,  an 
many  of  his  followers  laid  down  their  arms  an 
made  the  best  compcsitioa  they  could  with  tli 
Committees  of  PauriianienL  Fines  were  in 
posed  upon.them  in  proportion  to  their  estati 
and  degrees  of  delinquency,  and  these  fim 
were  often  bestowed  upon  such  persons  as  ha 
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deserved  wvll  of  the  Commons.  In  some  cir- 
cumstances it  happened  that  the  oppressed 
cavaliers  were  fain  to  form  family  alliances 
with  some  powerful  person  among  the  trium- 
phant party. 

339.  In  RedesdaU  his  youth  had  heard 
Each  art  htrvuily  dalesmen  dared. 
When    KiHfken-edge,    and   Redswair 

hi^h. 
To  bugle  rung  and  bloodhound* s  cry. 

**Whal  manner  of  cattle-stealers  they  are 
that  inhabit  these  valleys  in  the  marches  of 
both  kingdoms,  John  Lesley,  a  Scotche  man 
himself,  and  Bishop  of  Ross,  will  inform  you. 
They  sally  out  of  their  own  borders  in  the 
night,  in  troops,  through  unfrequented  by-ways 
and  many  intricate  windings.  All  the  day- 
time they  refresh  themselves  and  their  horses 
in  lurking  holes  they  had  pitched  upon  before, 
till  they  arrive  in  the  dark  in  those  places  they 
have  a  design  upon.  As  soon  as  they  have 
seized  upon  the  booty,  they,  in  like  manner, 
Return  home  in  the  night,  through  blind  ways, 
and  fetching  many  a  compass.  The  more  skil- 
ful any  captain  is  to  pass  through  those  wild 
deserts,  crooked  turnings,  and  deep  precipices, 
in  the  thickest  mists,  his  reputation  is  the 
greater,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  man  of 
an  excellent  head."— CV<m/^«\r  Britannia. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Tyne  and 
Reed  were,  in  ancient  times,  so  inoitiinately 
addicted  to  these  depredations,  that,  in  1564, 
the  incorporated  M  ercnant-ad  venturers  of  >few- 
castle  made  a  law  that  none  bom  in  these 
districts  should  be  admitted  apprentice.  The 
inhabitants  are  stated  to  be  so  generally  ad- 
dicted to  rapine,  that  no  faith  should  be  reposed 
in  those  proceeding  from  ''such  lewde  and 
wicked  progenitors."  This  regulation  con- 
tinued to  stand  unrqpealcd  until  1771.  A 
beggar,  in  an  old  play,  describes  himself  as 
"  bom  in  Redcsdale,  in  Northumberland,  and 
come  of  a  wight-riding  surname,  called  the 
Robsons,  good  honest  men  and  true,  saving  a 
little  shifting  for  their  living,  God  help 
them  I " — a  description  which  would  have  ap- 
plied to  most  Borderers  on  both  sides. 

239.  Hiding  his  face,  Ust  foemen  sfy 
The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye. 

After  one  of  the  recent  battles  in  which  the 
Irish  rebels  were  defeated,  one  of  their  most 
active  leaders  was  found  in  a  bog,  in  which  he 
was  Immersed  up  to  the  shoulders,  while  bus 
head  vras  concealed  by  an  impending  ledge  of 
turf.  Being  detected  and  seized,  notwithstand•^ 
ing  his  precaution,  he  became  solicitous  to 
know  how  his  retreat  had  been  discovered. 
*'  I  caught,"  answered  the  Sutherland  High- 
lander, by  whom  he  was  taken,  "  the  sparkle 
of  your  eye."  Those  who  are  accustomed  to 
mark  hares  upon  their  form  usually  discover 
them  by  the  same  circumstance. 


941.  Of  my  marauding  on  the  clowns 
UfCalverley  and  Bradford  daums. 

The  troops  of  the  Kin^,  when  they  first  took 
the  field,  were  as  well  disciplined  as  could  be. 
expected  from  circumstances.  But  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Charles  became  less  favourable, 
and  his  funds  for  regularly  paying  his  forces 
decreased,  habits  of  military  licence  prevailed 
among  them  in  greater  excess.  Lacy  the  player^ 
who  served  his  master  during:  the  Civil  War. 
brought  out,  after  the  Restoration,  a  piece  called 
The  Old  Troop,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  com- 
memorated some  real  incidents  which  occurred 
in  his  military  career.  The  names  of  the  officers 
of  the  Troo|)  sufficiently  express  their  habits. 
We  have  Flea-flint  Plunder-Master-General, 
Captain  Ferretfarm,  and  Quarter-Master  Bum- 
drop.  The  officers  of  the  Troop  are  in  leagtie 
with  these  worthies,  and  connive  at  their 
plundering  the  country  for  a  suitable  share  in 
the  booty.  All  this  was  undoubtedly  drawn 
from  the  life,  which  Lacy  had  an  opportunity 
to  study.  The  moral  of  the  whole  is  compre- 
hended in  a  rebuke  given  to  the  lieutenant, 
whose  disorders  in  the  country  are  said  to  pre- 
judice the  King's  cause  more  than  his  courage 
in  the  field  could  recompense.  I'he  piece  is  by 
no  means  void  of  farcicai  humour. 

242.  BrignalVs  woods^  and  Scargilts, 

wave. 
E'en  no7v,  o'er  many  a  sister  cave. 

The  banks  of  the  Greta,  below  Rutherford 
Bridge,  abound  in  seams  of  greyish  slate,  which 
are  wrought  in  some  places  to  a  very  great 
depth  under  ground,  thus  forming  artmcial 
caverns,  which,  when  the  seam  has  been  ex- 
hausted, are  gradually  hidden  by  the  under- 
wood which  grows  in  profusion  upon  thd 
romantic  banks  of  the  river.  In  times  of  public 
confusion,  they  mig^ht  be  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  banditti. 

244.    IVhen  Spain  waged  warfare  with  our 
land. 

There  was  a  short  war  with  Spain  in  1625-6, 
which  will  be  found  to  agree  pretty  well  witl> 
the  chronology  of  the  poem.  But  probably 
Bertram  held  an  opinion  very  common  among 
the  maritime  heroes  of  the  age,  that  "  there 
was  no  peace  beyond  the  Line.  The  Spanish 
guarda-cosias  were  constandy  employed  in 
aggressions  upon  the  trade  and  settlements  of 
the  English  and  French  ;  and,  by  their  own 
severities,  gave  room  for  the  system  of  buca- 
neering,  at  first  adopted  in  self-defence  and 
retaliation,  and  afterwards  persevered  in  from 
habit  and  thirst  of  plunder. 


345- 


our  comrade/  strife. 


The  laws  of  the  Bucaniers,  and  their  succes- 
sors the  Pirates,  however  severe  and  equitable, 
were,  like  other  laws,  often  set  aside  by  the 
stronger  party.  Their  <^ua^rels  about  the  divi- 
sion of  the  spoil  fill  theu-  history,  and  they  as 
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frequently  arose  out  of  mere  frolic  or  the 
tyrannical  humour  of  their  chiefs.  An  anec- 
dote of  Teach  (called  Blackbeard)  shows  that 
their  habitual  indifference  fur  human  life  ex- 
tended to  their  companions,  as  well  as  their 
enemies  and  captives : — 

"One  night,  drinking  in  his  cabin  with 
Hands,  the  pilot,  and  another  man.  Black- 
beard,  without  any  provocation,  privately  draws 
out  a  small  pair  of  pistols,  and  cocks  them  under 
the  table,  which,  being  perceived  by  the  man, 
he  withdrew  upon  deck,  leaving  Hands,  the 
pilot,  and  the  captain  together.  When  the 
pi»tuls  were  ready,  he  blew  out  the  candles, 
and  crossing  his  hands,  discharged  them  at  his 
company.  Hands,  the  master,  wa.^  shot  through 
the  knee,  and  lamed  for  life ;  the  other  pistol 
did  no  execution." — yohHson's  History  0/  Pi- 
rates.    Lond.  1724,  8vo,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 


246.  Song 


Adieu  for  evermore. 


The  last  verse  of  this  song  is  taken  from 
the  fragment  of  an  old  Scottish  ballad,  of  which 
I  only  recollected  two  verses  when  the  first 
edition  of  Rokeby  was  published.  Mr.  Thomas 
bheridan  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  an  entire 
copy  of  this  beautiful  song,  which  seems  to  ex- 
press the  fortunes  of  some  follower  of  the  Stuart 
family: — 

"It  was  a'  for  our  rightful  king 
That  we  left  fair  Scotland's  strand, 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightful  king 
That  we  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

My  dear. 
That  we  e'er  saw  Irisn  land. 

"  Now  all  is  d^ne  that  man  can  do. 
And  all  is  done  in  vain  ! 
My  love !  my  native  land,  adieu  ! 
For  I  must  cross  the  main. 

My  dear. 
For  I  must  cross  the  main. 

"  He  tum'd  him  round  and  right  about. 
All  on  the  Irish  shore. 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake. 
With,  Adieu  for  evermore, 

My  dear ! 
Adieu  for  evermore ! 

"  The  soldier  frae  the  war  returns 
And  the  merchant  frae  the  main. 
But  I  hae  parted  wi'  my  love, 
And  ne'er  to  meet  again. 

My  dear. 
And  ne'er  to  meet  again. 

"When  day  is  gone  and  night  is  come. 
And  a'  are  boun'  to  sleep, 
I  think  on  them  that's  far  awa 
The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep. 

My  dear. 
The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep.** 

•47.  Rere-cross  oh  Stanmort. 

This  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  cross  called  Rere- 
cross  or  Ree-cross^  with  its  pediment,  surrounded 
by  an  intrenchment,  upon  the  very  sununit  of 


the  waste  ridge  of  Stanmore.  near 
of  entertainment  called  the  Spittal 
tion  of  the  cross,  and  the  pains  tal 
it,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  ii 
landmark  of  importance. 

247.    When  Denmart^s  raven  st 
Triumphant   through   A'. 

sky. 
Til!,  hovering  near,  her/t 
Bade  Reged's  Britons  dret 

About  the  year  of  God  866,  the 
their  celebrated  leaders  Inj^iiar  (r 
Agnar),  and  Hubba — sons,  it  is  sai 
more    celebrated  Regnar    Lodbrc 
Northumberland,  bringing  with  the 
standard,  so  often  mentioned  in  1 
Keafen,  or  Rumfan,  from  its  bear 
of  a  raven.     The  Danes  renewed  i 
their  incursions,  and  began  to  co 
lishing  a  kind  of  capital  at  York, 
they  spread  their  conquests  and 
every  direction.     Stanmore,  whicl 
mountains  of  Westmoreland  and 
was  probably  the  boundary  of  the 
dom  in  that  direction. 

247.  Beneath  the  shade  the  Nor 
Fij^d  on  each  vale  a  Runi 

The  heathen  Danes  have  left  s 
of' their  religion  in  the  upper  part 
Balder-garth,  which  derives  its  na 
unfortunate  son  of  Odin,  is  a  tract 
on  the  very  ridge  of  Stanmore ;  : 
which  falls  into  the  Tees  near  Bai 
is  named  after  the  same  deity, 
the  banks  of  the  Tees  is  also  ter 
Crx>ft,  from  the  supreme  deity  of  t) 

249.    lyho  has  not  heard  haw  bf 
In  English  blood  imbrued 

The  O'Neale  here  meant — for  n 
succeeded  to  the  chieftainship  duri 
of  Elizabeth — was  Hugh,  the  grai 
O'Neale,  called  Con  Bacco,  or  the 
father,  Matthew  O'Kelly.  was  illeg 
being  the  son  of  a  blacksmith's  wife 
called  Matthew  the  Blacksmith, 
nevertheless,  destined  his  success 
and  he  was  created,  by  Elirabei 
Dungannon.  Upon  the  death  of 
this  Matthew  was  slain  by  his  bro 
narrowlv  escaped  the  same  fate, : 
tected  by  the  English.  Shane  • 
uncle,  called  Shane  Dvmas,  was  s 
Turlough  Lynogh  O'Neale  :  after 
Hugh,  having  assumed  the  chief 
came  nearly  as  formidable  to  th< 
any  by  whom  it  had  been  possess 
belled  repeatedly,  and  as  often  n 
sions,  of  which  it  was  usually  a  ct 
he  should  not  any  longer  assume 
O'Neale  :  in  lieu  of  which  he  was 
of  Tyrone.  But  this  coodition  \ 
served  longer  than  until  the  prettui 
force  was  withdrawn.     His  baffling 
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Earl  of  Ess«x  in  the  field,  and  overreaching  him 
in  a  treaty,  was  the  induction  to  that  nobleman's 
tragedy.  Lord  Mountjoy  succeeded  in  finally 
subjugating  O'Neale ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
succession  of  James,  to  whom  he  made  perbonal 
submission,  and  was  received  with  civility  at 
court. 

249.  But  chief  aros*  his  victor  pride. 

When  that  brave  Marshal  /ought  ami 
died. 

The  chief  victory  which  Tyrone  obtained  over 
the  English  was  in  a  battle  fought  near  Black- 
water,  while  he  besieged  a  fort  garrisoned  by 
the  English,  which  commanded  the  passes  into 
his  country. 

Tyrone  is  said  to  have  entertained  a  personal 
animosity  against  the  knight-marchal.  Sir  Henry 
Bagnal,  whom  he  accused  of  detaining  the 
letters  which  he  sent  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  ex- 
planatory of  his  conduct,  and  oflTeriug  terms  of 
submission.  The  river,  called  by  the  English 
Blackwater.  is  termed  in  Irish,  Avon-Duff, 
which  has  the  same  signification.  Both  names 
are  mentioned  by  Spenser  in  his  "  Marriage  of 
the  Thames  and  the  Medway."  But  I  under- 
stand that  his  verses  relate  not  to  the  Black- 
water  of  Ulster,  but  to  a  river  of  the  same  name 
in  the  south  of  Ireland : — 

*'  Swift  Avon-Duff,  which  of  the  Englishmen  - 
Is  called  Blackwater." 

349.  The  Tanist  he  to  great  O^Neaie. 

"  Eudox.  What  is  that  which  you  call  Tanist 
and  Tanistry  7  These  be  names  and  terms 
never  heard  of  nor  known  to  us. 

"  Iren.  It  is  a  custom  amongst  all  the  Irish, 
that  presently  after  the  death  of  one  of  their 
chiefe  lords  or  captaines,  they  doe  presently 
assemble  themselves  to  a  place  generally  ap- 
pointed and  knowne  untothem,  to  choose  another 
in  his  stead,  where  they  do  nominate  and  elect, 
for  the  most  part  not  the  eldest  sonne,  nor  any 
of  the  children  of  the  lord  deceased,  but  the 
next  to  him  in  blood. — that  is,  the  eldest  and 
worthiest,  as  commonly  the  next  brother  unto 
him,  if  he  have  any,  or  the  next  coasin,  or  so 
forth,  as  any  is  elder  in  that  kindred  or  sept ; 
and  then  next  to  them  doe  they  choose  the  next 
of  the  blood  to  be  Tanist,  who  shall  next  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  said  captainry,  if  he  live  there- 
unto.**—^//jw^r'x  yirw  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
latidy  apud  IVorhx,  Lond.  1805,  8vo,  vol.  viii. 
p.  306. 

The  Tanist,  tliercfore,  of  O'Neale  was  the 
heir-apparent  of  his  power.  This  kind  of  suc- 
cession appears  .ilso  to  have  regulated,  in  very 
remote  times,  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  It  would  have  been  imprudent,  if 
not  impossible,  to  have  asserted  a  minor's  right 
of  succession  in  those  stormy  days,  when  the 
principles  of  policy  were  summed  up  in  my 
friend  Mr.  Wordsworth's  lines: — 


the  good  old  rule 


Sufficeth  them ;  the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 


249.   IVith  wild  majestic  Port  and  tone. 
Like  envoy  of  some  barbarous  throne. 

The  Irish  chiefs,  in  their  intercourse  with  th« 
English,  and  with  each  other,  were  wont  to 
assume  th«  language  and  style  of  independent 
royalty. 

251.  Great  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nine. 

Neal  Naighvallach,  or  Of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
is  said  to  luive  been  Monarch  of  all  Ireland, 
during  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  fhe 
fifth  century.  He  exercised  a  pmiatory  war- 
fiue  on  the  coast  of  England  and  of  Bretagne, 
or  Armorica  ;  and  from  the  latter  country 
brought  off  the  celebrated  Saint  Patrick,  a 
vouth  of  sixteen,  among  other  captives,  whom 
he  transported  to  Ireland.  Neat  derived  hia 
epithet  from  nine  nations,  or  tribes,  whom  he 
held  under  his  subjection,  and  from  whom  he 
took  hostages. 

251.  Shane-Dymas  IVild. 

This  Shane-Dymas,  or  John  the  Wanton, 
held  the  title  and  power  of  O'Neale  in  the 
earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  against  whom 
he  rebelled  repeatedlv. 

"  This  chieftain  is  handed  down  to  us  as  die 
most  proud  and  profli^te  man  on  earth.  He 
was  immoderately  addicted  tu  women  and  wine. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  aoo  tuns  of  wine  at  once 
in  his  cellar  at  Dandram,  but  usouebaugh  was 
his  favourite  liquor.  ^  He  spared  neither  age 
nor  condition  of  the  fair  sex.  Altho'  so  illiterate 
that  he  could  not  write,  he  was  not  destitute  of 
address,  his  understanding  was  strong,  and  his 
courage  daring.  He  had  000  men  for  his  euard ; 
4,000  toot,  x,ooo  horbe  for  the  field.  He  claimed 
superiority  over  all  the-  lords  of  Ulster,  and 
called  himself  king  UtiCTeof*— Camden's  Bri- 
tannia, by  Gouglu     Lond.  1806,  foL  voL  iv. 

When  reduced  to  extremity  by  the  English, 
and  forsaken  by  his  allies,  this  Shane-Djrmas 
fled  to  Clandeboy,  then  occupied  bv  a  colony 
of  Scottish  Highlanders  of  the  family  of  Mac- 
Donell.  He  was  at  first  courteously  received : 
but  by  degrees  they  began  to  quarrel  about  the 
slaughter  of  some  of  their  friends  whom  Shane- 
Dymas  had  put  to  death,  and  advancing  from 
words  to  deeds,  fell  upon  him  with  their  Dread- 
swords,  and  cut  him  to  pieces.  AAer  his  death 
a  law  was  made  that  none  should  presume  to 
take  the  name  and  tide  of  O'Neale. 


aS'. 


Geraldine. 


The  0*Neales  were  closely  allied  with  dils 
powerful  and  warlike  family,  for  Henry  Owen 
O'Neale  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas,  Eail 
of  Kildare,  and  their  son  Con-More  married 
his  cousin-german,  a  daughter  of  Gerald,  Earl 
of  Kildare.  This  Con-Nlore  cursed  any  of  his 
posterity  who  should  learn  the  Engli^  lanjgfuage, 
sow  com,  or  build  houses,  so  as  to  invite  me 
English  to  settle  in  their  country.  Others  as- 
cribe this  anathema  to  his  son  Con-Bacco. — ^ee 
Walker's  Irish  Bards,  p.  14a 
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351. 


his  page — the  next  drgret. 


In  that  oU  time,  to  chivalry. 


Originally  the  order  of  chivalry  embraced 
three  ranks: — i.  The  Page;  a. -The  Squire; 
1.  The  Knight ; — a  gradation  which  seems  to 
have  been  imitated  in  the  mystery  of  free- 
masonry. But,  before  the  rei^n  of  Charles  I., 
the  cuistom  of  serving  as  a  sqinre  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  though  the  order  of  the  page  was  still, 
to  a  certain  degree,  in  observance.  This  state 
of  servitude  was  so  far  from  inferring  anything 
degrading,  that  it  was  considered  as  the  rcgukur 
school  for  aciiuiring  every  quality  necessary  for 
future  distinction. 

256.  Sffnt'd  half  abandotCd  to  decay. 

The  ancient  Castle  of  Rokeby  stood  exactiv 
upon  the  site  of  the  present  mansion,  by  which 
a  part  of  its  walls  is  enclosed.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  profusion  of  fine  wood,  and  the  park  in 
which  it  stands  is  ad<imed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Greta  an<l  of  the  Tees.  The  title  of  Baron 
Rcikcby  of  Annagh  was,  in  1777,  conferred  on 
the  Right  Reverend  Richard  Robinson,  Primate 
of  Ireland,  descended  of  the  Robinsons,  formerly 
of  Rokeby,  in  Yorkshire. 

258.  The  Filea  o/OWcale  nras  he. 

The  Filea,  or  Ollarah  Re  Dan,  was  the  proper 
bard,  or,  as  the  name  literally  implies,  poet. 
Each  chieftain  of  distinction  hiad  one  or  more 
in  his  service,  who^e  office  was  usually  heredi- 
tary. There  were  itinerant  bards  of  less  elevated 


rank,  but  all  were  held  in  the  hjghffit 
tion. 

259.  Ah,  Clandehoy!  thy  friendly JIme 
SUeve-Donara^s    oak    tkaU   U^  m 
more, 

Qandeboy  is  a  district  of  Ulster,  fbcaoly 

Possessed  by  the  sept  of  the  O'NcaleikaBd 
lieve-Donard,  a  romantic  mftuwtai^  in  ike  ■ 
same  province.  The  clan  was  ruined  ahr  > 
Tyrone's  great  rebellion,  and  thor  pboa  af 
abode  laid  desolate.  The  ancient  TrahTvil 
and  uncultivated  in  other  respects,  did  mtyidi 
even  to  their  descendants  in  piactuiK  At 
most  free  and  extended  hospitality. 

259.  Marwood-chate  mnd  TolUr  HilL 

Marwood-chase  is  the   old  paric   exteidhc  • 
along  the  Durham  side  of  the  T*-*^,  attacbcdK 
Barnard  Castle.    Toller  Hill  is  on  cminaeKa 
the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river,  conunand^t 
superb  view  of  the  ruins. 

a6o.  The  ancient  English  mituirwi^t  dm. 

Among  the  entertainments  presented  to  Bin-  ■ 
beth  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  was  the  intnxhidM  ' 
of  a  person  designed  to  represent  a  tnvdE^C 
minstrel,  who  entertained  her  with  a  soleoi 
story  out  of  the  Acts  of  King  Arthur.  Of  lie* 
person's  dress  and  appearance  Mr.  f  inrtrw 
has  given  us  a  very  accurate  account,  tnw 
ferred  by  Bishop  Percy  to  the  preh'minary  I>ir 
sertation  on  Minstrels,  prefixed  to  hii  kti^f^ 
0/ Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  x. 
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284.   Thy  rugged  halls,  A  rtomish  !  rung. 

The  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Artomish  are  situ- 
ated upon  a  promontory,  on  the  Morven,  or 
mainland  side  of  the  Sound  of  Mull — a  name 
given  to  the  deep  arm  of  the  sea  which  divides 
that  island  from  the  continent.  The  situation 
is  wild  and  romantic  in  the  highest  de^ee, 
having  on  the  one  hand  a  high  and  precipitous 
chain  of  rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  and  on  the 
other  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  beautiful  salt- 
water lake,  called  Loch  Alline.  which  is  in  many 
places  finely  fringed  with  copsewootl.  The  ruins 
of  Artomish  are  not  now  ver>'  considerable,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  an  old  keep, 
or  tower,  with  fragments  of  outward  defences. 
But,  in  former  days,  it  was  a  place  of  great 
consequence,  being  one  of  the  principal  stnmg- 
holds  which  the  L^rds  of  the  Isles,  during  the 
period  of  their  •stormy  independence,  (assessed 
upon  the  mainland  of  Ar^y leshire. 

It  Is  almost  opposite  to  the  Bay  of  Aros,  in 
the  Island  of  Mull,  where  there  was  another 
castle,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Isles. 


/-. 


284.  Xude  Heiskar*t  «ra/,  tkrtmgk  tmr^  ■ 
dark, 
Will  Umgpnmte  the  mimstrwVs  beak 

The  seal  displays  a  taste  for  mtrac.  vkicfc  ' 
could  scarcely  be  expected  from  his  hubiis  »4  I 
local   predilections.     They  will  long  (oilow  t  I 
boat  in  which  any  musical  instrument  is  pujd  - 
and  even  a  tune  simply  whistled  ha&  attracTMB  ; 
for  them.    The  Dean  of  the  Isles  says  of  Heir 
kar,  a  small  uninhabited   rock,  about  rwdn 
(Scottish)  miles  from  the  Isle  of  Uist.  thai  a 
inifinite  slaughter  of  seals  takes  place  there. 


a  tntyv/'s  ai*y  hemd. 


Slender  and  tteef,  and  iattUd  mmmi. 
Cerlookd,  dark   Mull!    thy   tmi^ 
Sonnd. 


285. 


The  Sound  of  Mull,  which  divides  that  a^ 
from  the  continent  of  Scotland,  is  one  of  ikl 
most  striking  scenes  which  the  Hebrides  afiv' 
to  the  traveller.  Sailing  from  Oban  to  Arak  * 
Tobermory,  through  a  narrow  channel,  y4 
deep  enough  to  bear  vessels  of  the  ' 
burden,  he  oas  on  his  left  the  bold 
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tainous  shores  of  Mull :  on  the  right,  those  of 
that  district  of  Argyleshire  called  Morven,  or 
Morvem,  successively  indented  bjr  deep  salt- 
water lochs,  running  up  many  miles  inland. 
To  the  south-eastwani  arise  a  ^rodieious  ran^e 
of  mountains,  among  which  Cruachan-Ben  is 

E;-eminenL  And  to  the  north-east  is  the  no 
s  hu;e  and  picturesque  range  of  the  Adna< 
murchan  hills.  Many  ruinous  castles,  situated 
generally  upon  cliflTs,  overhanging  the  ocean, 
add  interest  to  the  scene. 

aSs-   The  htir  of  mighty  Somerltd. 

Somerled  was  Thane  of  Argyle  and  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  seems  to  have^  exercised  his 
authority  in  both  capacities,  independent  of 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  against  which  he  often 
stood  in  hostility.  He  made  various  incursions 
upon  the  western  lowlands  during  the  reign  of 
Nlalcolm  IV.,  and  seems  to  have  made  peace 
with  him  upon  the  terms  of  an  independent 
IMrince,  about  the  year  1157.  In  xi6ii|  he  re- 
sumed the  war  against  Nlalcolm,  and  invaded 
Scotland  with  a  lar^e  but  probably  tumultuary 
army,  collected  in  uie  isles  in  the  mainland  of 
Argyleshire,  and  m  the  neighbouring  provinces 
of  Ireland.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  an 
engagement  with  a  very  inferior  force,  near 
Renfrew. 

985.  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

The  representative  of  this  independent  prin- 
cipality— for  such  It  seems  to  have  been,  though 
acknowledging  occasionally  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Scottish  crown — was,  at  the  period  of  the 
poem,  Angus,  called  Angus  Og  :  but  the  name 
nas  been.  euphonUe  gratid,  exchanged  for  that 
of   Ronald,  which  frequently  occurs    in   the 

S^nealogy.    Angus  was  a  protector  of  Robert 
ruce,  whom  he  received  in  his  Castle  of  Dun- 
naverty,  during  the  time  of  his  greatest  distress. 

a86.  The  House  of  Lorn. 

The  House  of  Lorn  was,  like  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  descended  from  a  son  of  Somerled, 
shun  at  Renfrew,  in  11 64.  This  son  obtained 
the  succession  of  his  mainland  territories,  com- 
prehending the  greater  part  of  the  three 
districts  of  Lorn,  in  Argyleshire,  and  of  course 
might  rather  be  considered  as  petty  princes 
than  feudal  barons.  They  asMimed  the  patro- 
nymic appellation  of  Mac-Dougal,  by  which 
they  are  distioguiabed  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages. 

a88.  Awnked  before  the  rushing prow^ 
The  tnitnic  fires  of  ocean  glow. 
Those  lightnings  of  the  wave. 

The  phenomenon  called  by  sailors  Sea-fire. 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
which  is  witnessed  in  the  Hebrides.  At  times 
the  ocean  appears  entirely  illuminated  around 
the  vevsel,  and  a  long  train  of  lambent  corusca- 
tions are  perpetually  bursting  upon  the  sides  of 


the  vessel,  or  pursuing  her  wake  through  the 
darkness. 

391.   That  keen  knight,  De  Argentine. 

Sir  Egidius,  or  Giles  De  Argentine,  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  knijihts of  the  period. 
He  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Henry  of  Luxem- 
bourg with  such  high  reputation,  that  he  was, 
in  popular  estimation,  the  third  worthy  of  the 
age.  'I*hose  to  whom  fame  assigned  precedence 
over  him  were,  Henry  of  Luxembourg  himself, 
and  Robert  Bruce.  Argentine  had  warred  in 
Palestine,  encountered  thrice  with  the  Saracens, 
and  had  slain  two  antagonists  in  each  engage- 
ment : — an  easy  matter,  he  said,  for  one  Chris- 
tian knight  to  slay  two  Pagan  dogs. 

agi.   "  Fill  me  the  mighty  cup  !  **  he  said, 
'*  Erst  own'd  hy  royal  Somerled. " 

A  Hebridean  drinking  cup.  of  the  most 
andent  and  curious  workmanship,  has  been 
long  preserved  in  the  castle  of  Punvcgan,  in 
Skye,  the  romantic  seat  of  Mac-lAio'l  of  Mac- 
Leod, the  chief  of  that  ancient  anil  {H^wcrful 
clan.  The  horn  of  Rorie  M<»rc.  prc«icrvcd  in 
the  same  family,  and  recorded  by  Dr.  J«ihuM>n, 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  piece  of  an- 
tiquity, which  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
in  Scotland. 

aga.  the  rthellious  Scottish  crew. 

Who  to  Hath-Erjn's  shelter  drew, 
With  Carrick's  outlaw'd  Chief? 

It  miLSt  be  remembered  by  all  who  have  read 
the  Scottish  history,  that  after  he  had  slain 
Comyn  at  Dumfries,  and  asserted  his  right  to 
the  Scottish  crown.  Robert  Bruce  was  reJuced 
to  the  ercatest  extremity  by  the  Knf;Ii>h  and 
their  adncrents.  He  w.is  crowncii  at  Scone  by 
the  general  consent  of  the  Scottish  barons,  but 
his  authority  endured  but  a  short  time.  Ac- 
cordini;  to  tne  phrase  said  to  have  been  used  by 
his  wife,  he  was  for  that  year  "a  summer  king, 
but  not  a  winter  one." 

aga.   The  Broach  of  Lorn. 

It  has  lieen  generally  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding notCN.  that  Rol>crt  Bruce,  after  his 
defeat  at  Methvcn,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  English,  endeavoured,  with  the  dispirited 
remnant  of  his  followers,  to  escape  from 
Breadalbane  and  the  moimtains  of  Perthshire 
into  the  Argyleshire  Highlands.  But  he  was 
encountered  and  repulsed,  after  a  very  severe 
engagement,  by  the  Lord  of  Lorn.  Bruce's 
personal  strength  and  courage  were  never  dis- 

Slayed  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this  cnn- 
ict.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  of  the 
Mac-Dougals  of  Lorn,  that  tlteir  chieftain  en- 
gaged in  personal  battle  with  Bruce  himself, 
while  the  latter  was  employed  in  protecting  the 
retreat  of  his  men :  that  Mac-Dougal  was  struck 
down  by  the  king,  whose  strength  of  l)o(!y  was 
equal  to  his  vigour  of  mind,  and  would  have 
been  slain  on  the  spot  had  not  two  of  Lom's 
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*o  doRcLy  pr«ucd  by  the  nther  fd1kiw< 
I,  thai  he  wai  forced  lii  ;tU'inJnn  Ihe  ou 
brouch  which  fa«[em;d  ir,  cb^ped  m 
I  cn'p  »r  ibe  Mac-Keuthi.     A  Ka 


0/  tAat/rllinKiin.ir 


oUeil  Ihe  Red  Oimyn.  The  uur«i  nf  Ihis  a« 
of  vitikncc,  cqimUy  eiKraordiiiarr  from  the 
higfh  rank  b'4ll  of  Ihe  perpelrauir  and  suflenr, 
■Dd  from  tbo  |>l4re  wlicn  the  <kiuEhIei  wax 
coniiniited,are  variously rcfued  byihe  iicputi'di 
and  £iu;ii\h  hifptorianK,  and  cannot  now  be 
a-icenaiiied.  Th«  fact  Ibat  ibcy  met  a)  the 
high  altar  of  the  llinoriuit.  <v  Greyfriara' 
Churcb  ill  niunrriet,  ifaat  IheiTdiBcRncg  broke 
oul  into  Jiich  aud  inAullbig  lancuaue,  aiul  Ibal 
Drucc  drew  bn  dagl^cr  and  iiOUibM  Coinyii.  ii 
ceRain.  Kuahing  tn  the  dour  of  Ifae  churcb, 
Untcc  met  two  nowrxful  barofia,  Kirkpatrick  i^ 
Onubum  and  Jan«  ila  IJndiajr.  vhib  catieilv 
ukcd  him.  wballSdin^t  "Itiid  Iklinirt,"  .in- 
twercd  nmcc;  "1  duubt  1  faat« iLiin Coniyn." 
— "DoulMn  thont"  uid  Kirkpiitrick i  "I 
maka  Jcker,"  U  t.  Hue.!  Whh  these  worJi. 
he  and  Lindujr  riBheil  inio  the  cliurch.  and 
despalcbL-'l  tho  wouwIaI  ■.'■unim.  Tbc  Kirk- 
patiicki  of  CUneburn  axiunieJ.  in  menmry  of 
thki  deed,  a  band  buMiuj  a  xisfiote,  with  Ibe 
memorabJe  woitUi "  1  make  Mckicr." 


M  bnuf!  the  bfide  ti  the  hiuue  nf  the  liu^nd- 

iHal  for  a  Iwvlvani'iiilti  :  and  Ihe  bridu^ro'ini, 
ETen  nher  lhi(]inFi«-I  of  cobaliiiaiion,  nuined 
IB  option  nf  nfnsini;  In  fullil  hii  encasement. 
Il  ii  uid  that  a  dewcrate  feud  enwcd  bciwem 
Iht  dant  of  M3n-I><na1d  of  Sleale  and  Ma'> 
Laed,  owini  in  tbe  iwmordiiefbioingBTailed 


faimaclfoftbu  Licence  ta  aend  back  la  bwir- 
gan  a  lisier.or  dauchler  ef  Ihe  bmr.  l^- 
Leod,  resenline  Ihe  Ixuliniity.  olnemcL  i^ii 
tince  there  vai  nn  weddinf  K-nfirc.  it^ 
■hould  be  one  to  kolenuiize  the  di^-f^nt  Ae- 

inriei  of 'Uac-ponold.  wfaa  rctaliiied.  *!  i 

tcfi.  SinctMatcUeu  WallacrJtmliUin 
In   Koik-rf  enun-J  ntli  «nAlf 

Tbere  ii  swnechine  fungularty  d  JuWU  lbs 
Ibe  nude  in  which  Wallace  wan  laka  He 
he  wai  betrayed  to  Ihe  Enslidi  is  mdutitilit: 
■nd  piTular  fame  chargei  Sir  John  Monk 

Arnold  Blair,  "be  Ihe  dky  of  nadvityi/M 
de  KIcnieith.  and  may  hii  name  be  aiaa  « 
of  Ibe  book  of  life,"  But  John  dc  Hon 
WM  all  along  a  nnlou  favourer  of  Ihe  Ei#4 
interest. ami  wM  Bovenior  of  I>umbartB  l*B! 
by  commiisi™  lli>.ni  EdwanI  the  Fint:a* 
therefore,  ai  the  accurate  Lord  Haileohnii- 
■erved,  could  not  he  the  friend  am]  conli£iii  d 

enfDied  in  the  KnEli<h  inlerait,  piirucj  Vi 
lace  closely,  and  made  him  prisoner  Ihnicc^ 
the  treachety  of  an  attendaal,  whom  tea 
T^anclott  calw  Jack  Short. 

TSe  infamy  of  Kidos  Wallace  muia  iS» 
lore,  re.1  Lelatco  a  degenerate  Scotti*  pglih- 
man,  Ihe  vaK.i[  of  Lnaiaiul,  and  a  doEMi, 
the  ohwiite  a««.i  of  hw  treachery :  bif  tn 
bir  John  Menteiib,  inn  of  Waller,  £acl«fi:c- 
tdtb,  and  the  traitor  Jack  Short. 


John  de  Slfathbouie,  Earl  nf  Aibole.  kil 
allempied  to  e«ape  ont  of  (Ik  kinpionu  Ut 
Hiam  can  '■'■"Jj™  '^"""'  *■""  h'  " 
cnioMMiniarcieal  barWily.  lieinEliptM 
Mran^.  thenlel  down  from  the  RaVlowtuU 
yet  alive,  bailnmiisly  di.m«m<«red.  and  la 
';«'j''™"i,."«"'r'»^  W««n.in«er  tdbi* 

appielicnd«d-"^««Aifl,  JT^j  ^,^,13 

lam.-M  rulif  dalfrtm."  To  itu  --'njilg  ••■ 
litnwin  the  text  alludcL  ~ 

Bmco  unifntnly  profencd.  and  pcDlaiUy  Ul 
eenqninction  for  haTina  violated  Ox  him-nrt 
of  ihi  church  by  the  •Uwihter  of  ConyB :  ai 
nnilly.  IB  lin  liit  houK.  In  ividinany  ■/  !■ 
faith,  renitaice.  and  ical,  he  icquaited  Jins 
I-nrd  I  KuLTtas  tn  isury  h»  hevrt  li  JenriakA 
to  be  there  depdiled  m  Ihe  Hely  Septudua 
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«97.  De  Bruce  !  I  rose  witk^rpcse  dread 
To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head. 

So  soon  as  the  notice  of  Comyn's  slaughter 
Yttched  Rome,  Bruce  and  his  adherents  were 
excommunicated.  It  was  published  first  by  the 
Ah:hbishop  of  York,  and  renewed  at  different 
times,  particularly  by  Lambyrton,  Bishop  of 
Sl  Anorews,  in  1308  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  answered  the  purpose  which  the  English 
monarch  expected.  Indeed,  for  reasons  which 
it  may  be  difficult  to  trace,  the  thunders  of 
Rome  descended  upon  the  Scottish  mountains 
with  less  effect  than  in  more  fertile  countries. 
Probably  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  bene- 
fices occasioned  that  fewer  foreign  cleivy  settled 
In  Scotland ;  and  the  interests  of  the  native 
churchmen  were  linked  with  that  of  their 
country.  Many  of  the  Scottish  prelates,  Lam- 
byrton the  primate  particularly,  declared  for 
Bruce,  while  he  was  yet  under  the  ban  of  the 
church,  although  he  aiterwards  again  changed 
aides. 

397.  A  hunted  wanderer  on  the  toildy 
On  foreign  shores  a  man  exiled 

This  is  not  metaphorical.     The  echoes  of 
Scotland  did  actually 

nng 

With  the  bloodhounds  that  bayed  for  her  fugi- 
tive king." 

A  very  curious  and  romantic  tale  is  told  by 
Barbour  upon  this  subject,  which  may  be 
abridged  as  follows : — 

When  Bruce  had  again  got  footing  in  Scot- 
land in  the  spring  of  1306,  he  continued  to  be 
in  a  very  weak  and  precarious  condition,  gain- 
ing, indeed,  ocaisional  advantages,  but  obliged 
to  fly  before  his  enemies  whenever  they  as- 
sembled in  force.  Upon  one  occasion,  while 
he  was  lying  with  a  small  party  in  the  wilds  of 
Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire,  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  with  his  inveterate  foe  John  of 
Lorn,  came  against  him  suddenly  vritn  eight 
hundred  Highlanders,  besides  a  large  body  of 
men-at-arms.  They  brought  with  them  a 
slough-dog,  or  bloodhound,  which,  some  say, 
had  been  once  a  favourite  with  the  Bruce  him- 
self, and  therefore  was  least  likely  to  lose  the 
trace. 

Bruce,  whose  force  was  under  four  hundred 
men,  continued  to  make  head  against  the 
cavaJry,  till  the  men  of  Lorn  had  neariy  cut 
oflT  his  retreat  Perceiving  the  danger  of  his 
situation,  he  acted  as  the  celebrated  and  ill- 
requited  Mina  is  said  to  have  done  in  similar 
circumstances.  He  divided  his  force  into  three 
parts,  appointed  a  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
coraman(Kd  them  to  retreat  by  different  routes. 
But  when  John  of^Lom  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  they  divided,  he  caused  the  hound  to  be 

Eit  upon  the  trace,  which  immediately  directed 
m  to  thepursuit  of  that  party  which  Bruce 
headed.  Tnis,  therefore,  Lorn  punnied  with 
his  whole  force,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
others.  The  king  again  subdivided  his  small 
body  into  three  parts,  and  with  the  same  result. 


for  the  pursuers  attached  themselves  exclusively 
to  that  which  he  led  in  person.  He  then  caused 
his  followers  to  disperse,  and  retained  only  his 
foster-brother  in  his  company.  The  slough- dog 
followed  the  trace,  and,  neglecting  the  others, 
attached  himself  and  his  attendants  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  king.  Lorn  became  convinced 
that  this  enemy  was  nearly  in  his  power,  and 
detached  five  of  his  most  active  attendants  to 
follow  him,  and  interrupt  his  flight  They  did 
so  with  all  the  agility  ot  mountaineers.  "  What 
aid  wilt  thou  make  ?  **  said  Bruce  to  his  single 
attendant,  when  he  saw  the  five  men  gain 
ground  on  him.  "  The  best  I  can,"  replied  his 
foster-brother.  "Then,"  said  Bruce,  "here  I 
make  mv  stand."  The  five  pursuers  came  up 
fast  The  king  took  three  to  himself,  leaving 
the  other  two  to  his  foster-brother.  He  slew 
the  first  who  encountered  him  ;  but  observing 
his  foster-brother  hard  pressed,  he  sprung  to 
his  assistance,  and  despatched  one  of  his  assail- 
ants. Leaving  him  to  deal  with  the  survivor, 
he  returned  upon  the  other  two,  both  of  whom 
he  slew  before  his  foster-brother  had  despatched 
his  single  antagonist  When  this  hard  encounter 
was  over,  with  a  courtesy  which  in  the  whole 
work  marks  Bnice's  character,  he  thanked  his 
foster-brother  for  his  aid.  "  It  likes  you  to  sav 
so,"  answered  his  follower  :  "but  you  yourself 
slew  foiu-  of  the  five." — "  True,"  said  the  king, 
*'  but  only  because  I  had  better  oi)portunity 
than  you.  They  were  not  apprehensive  of  me 
when  they  saw  me  encounter  three,  so  I  had 
a  moment's  time  to  spring  to  thy  aid,  and  to 
return  equally  unexpectedly  upon  my  own 
opponents." 

In  the  meanwhile  Lom's  party  approached 
rapidly,  and  the  king  and  his  foster-brother  be- 
took themselves  to  a  neighbouring  wood.  Here 
they  sat  down,  for  Bruce  was  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  until  the  cry  of  the  slough-hound  came 
so  near  that  his  foster-brother  entreated  Bruce 
to  provide  for  his  safety  by  retreating  further. 
**I  have  heard,"  answered  the  king,  "that 
whosoever  will  wade  a  bowshot  length  down  a 
running  stream,  shall  make  the  slough-hound 
lose  scent  Let  us  try  the  experiment ;  for  were 
yon  devilish  hound  ulenced,  I  should  care  little 
for  the  rest" 

Lorn  in  the  meanwhile  advanced,  and  found 
the  bodies  of  his  slain  vavuils,  over  whom  he 
made  his  moan,  and  threatened  the  most  deadly 
vengeance.  Then  he  followed  the  hound  to  the 
side  of  the  brook,  down  which  the  king  had 
waded  a  great  way.  Here  the  hound  was  at 
fault,  and  John  of  Lorn,  after  long  attempting 
in  vain  to  recover  Bruce's  trace,  relinquished 
the  pursuit. 

"Others,"  says  Barbour,  "affirm,  that  upon 
this  occasion  the  king's  life  was  saved  by  an  ex- 
cellent archer  who  accompanied  him,  and  who, 
perceiving  they  would  be  finally  taken  by  means 
of  the  bloodhound,  hid  himself  in  a  thicket,  and 
shot  him  with  an  arrow.  In  which  way,"  adds 
the  metrical  biographer,  "this  escape  happened. 
I  am  uncertain,  but  at  that  brook  the  king  es- 
c^>ed  from  his  pursuers." 
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NOTES  TO  THE 


399.  '*  Alas  !  dear  youth,  the  unhappy  time** 
Ansvier'd  the  Bruce ^  **  must  bear  the 
crime. 
Since,  guiltier /ar  than  you. 
Even    I"— he  paused;  for  Falkirk* » 

woes 
Upon  his  conscious  soul  arose. 

I  have  followed  the  vulgar  and  inacairate 
tradition,  that  Bruce  fought  against  Wallace, 
and  the  array  of  Scotland,  at  the  fatal  battle  of 
Falkirk.  The  story,  which  seems  to  have  no 
better  authority  than  that  of  Blind  Harry, 
bears,  that  havinz  made  much  slaughter  during 
the  engagement,  ne  sat  down  to  dme  with  the 
conquerors  without  washing  the  filthy  witness 
from  his  hands  : — 

"  Fasting  he  was,  and  had  been  in  great  need, 
Blooded  were  all  his  weapons  and  his  weed  ; 
Southeron  lords  scom'd  him  in  terms  rude. 
And  said,  Behold  yon  Scott  eats  his  own  blood. 

*'  Then  rued  he  sore,  for  reason  bad  be  known, 
That  blood  and  land  alike  should  be  his  own ; 
With  them  he  long  was,  ere  he  got  away. 
Butcontrair  Scots  he  fought  not  from  that  day.*' 

The  account  ^vcn  by  most  of  our  historians,  of 
the  conversation  between  Bruce  and  Wallace 
over  the  Carron  river,  is  equally  apocryphal. 
There  is  full  evidence  that  Bruce  was  not  at 
that  time  on  the  English  side,  nor  present  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk ;  nay,  tliut  he  acted  as  a 
guardian  of  Scotland,  along  with  John  Comyn, 
in  the  name  of  Baliol,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
English. 

300.   These  are  the  savage  ivilds  that  lie 
North  of  Strathnardill  and  Dunskye. 

The  extraordinary  piece  of  scenery  which  I 
have  here  attempted  to  describe,  is,  I  think,  un- 
paralleled in  any  part  of  Scotland,  at  least  in 
any  which  I  have  happened  to  visit.  It  lies 
just  upon  the  fh>ntier  of  the  Laird  of  MacLeod's 
country,  which  is  thereabouts  divided  from  the 
esute  of  Mr.  Mac-AlHster  of  Strathaird,  called 
Strathnardill  by  the  Dean  of  the  Isles. 

305.  And  mermaid's  alabaster  grot, 

Ifho  bathes  her  limbs  in  sunless  'U>ell 
Deep  in  Strathaird's  enchanjed  cell. 

Imagination  can  hardly  conceive  anything 
more  beautiful  than  the  extraordinary  grotto 
discovered  not  many  years  since  upon  the  estate 
of  Alexander  Mac-AUister,  Esq.  of  Strathaird. 
It  has  since  been  much  and  de.<«rvedly  cele- 
brated, and  a  full  account  of  its  beauties  has 
been  published  by  Dr.  Mac-I^eay  of  Oban.  The 
eenend  impression  may  perhaps  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  ioumal,  which, 
written  under  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  is 
likely  to  be  more  accurate  than  any  attempt  to 
recollect  the  impressions  then  received  : — "The 
first  entrance  to  this  celebrated  cave  is  rude  and 
unpromising ;  but  the  light  of  the  torches,  with 
which  we  were  provided,  was  soon  reflected 
Irom  the  roof,  floor,  and  walls,  which  seem  as 


if  they  were  sheeted  with  marble,  part] 
partly  rough  with  frost-w^ork  and  ru 
ments,  and  partly  seeming  to  be  wn 
statuary.  The  floor  forms  a  steep  ax 
ascent,  and  might  be  fancifully  com; 
sheet  of  water,  which,  while  it  rushed 
and  foaming  down  a  declivity,  had 
denly  arrested  and  consolidated  by  t 
an  enchanter.  Upon  attaining  the 
this  ascent,  the  cave  opens  into  a 
gallery,  adorned  with  the  most  dazi 
tallizations,  and  finally  descends  wit 
to  the  brink  of  a  pool,  of  the  most  lim 
about  four  or  five  yards  broad.  I'll 
beyond  this  pool  a  portal  arch,  fo7m< 
columns  of  white  spar,  with  beaudfi 
upon  the  sides,  which  promises  a  co 
of  the  cave.  One  of  our  sailors  swa 
for  there  is  no  other  mode  of  passin 
formed  us  (as  indeed  we  partly  saw  b 
he  carried)  that  the  enchantment 
Allister's  cave  terminates  with  this  poi 
beyond  which  there  was  only  a  rue 
speedily  choked  with  stones  and  a 
the  pool,  on  the  brink  of  which  we  « 
rounded  by  the  most  fanciful  mouk 
substance  resembling  white  marble 
tinguished  by  the  depth  and  purity  of 
might  have  been  the  bathing  grotto  < 
The  groups  of  combined  figures  pro 
embossed,  by  which  the  pool  is  surro 
exqui.Mtely  elegant  and  fancifuL  / 
might  catch  beautiful  hints  from  the  si: 
romantic  disposition  of  those  stalactit 
\%  scarcely  a  form,  or  group,  on  wh 
fancy  may  not  trace  figures  or  grotes 
ments,  which  have  been  gradually  mou 
cavern  by  the  dropping  of  the  calcan 
hardening  into  petrifactions.  Man 
fine  groups  have  be«n  injured  by  thi 
rage  of  appropriation  of  recent  toui 
the  grotto  has  lost  (I  am  informed] 
the  smoke  of  torches,  something  of 
silver  tint  which  was  oric:inally  one  < 
distinctions.  But  enough  of  beauty  ] 
compensate  for  all  that  nury  be  lost.  — 
Allister  of  Strathaird  has.  with  great 
built  up  the  exterior  entrance  to  thi 
order  that  strangers  may  enter  pn 
tended  by  a  guide,  to  prevent  anv  re 
the  wanton  and  selfish  mjury  w^hich  tbl 
scene  has  already  sustained. 

307.    Vet  to  no  sense  of  selfish  vrrot 

Bear  witness  with  me,  Hemve\ 

My  Joy  <^er  Edtta.rd*s  hit 

The  generosity  which  docs  justi< 

character  of  an  enemy,  often   mark: 

sentiments,  as  recorded  by  the  faithful 

He  seldom  mentions  a  fallen  enem' 

F raising  such  good  qualities  as  he  roieh 
shall  only  take  one  instance.  Sh< 
Bruce  landed  in  Carrick,  in  1306,  Si: 
Bell,  the  English  governor  of  Ayr,  ei 
wealthy  yeoman,  who  had  hitherto  b 
lower  of  Bruce,  to  undertake  the  task 
sinating  him.    llie  king  learned  this  t 
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'~~'»A  he  is  said  to  have  done  other  secrets  of  the 

_«e&einy,  by  means  of  a  female  with  whom  he 

bad  an  intrigue.   Shortly  after  he  was  possessed 

, of  this  infonnation,  Bruce,  resorting  to  a  small 

.thicket  at  a  distance  from  his  men.  with  only  a 

^aiiigle  page  to  attend  liim,  met  the  traitor,  ac- 

'  companied  by  two  of  his  sons.  They  approached 

Tlum  with  their  wonted  familiarity,  but  Bruce, 

!      taking  his  page's  bow  and  arrow,  commanded 

.     tlwm   to   keep   at   a  distance.     As  they  still 

pressed  forward  with  professions  of  zeal  for  his 

J  person  and  service,  he,  after  a  second  warning, 

II  shot  the  father  with  the  arrow  ;  and  being  as- 

~  nulted  successively  by  the  two  sons,  despatched 

J  fine  one,  who  was  armed  with  an  axe  ;  then  as 

J^  the  other  charged  him  with  a  spear,  avoided 

.  ~  die  thrust,  struck  the  head  from  the  spear,  and 

^  deft  the  skull  of  the  assassin  with  a  blow  of  his 

~  two-handed  sword. 


309.  A  nd  Ronin's  meuntairu  da  rk  have  sent 
Their  hunters  to  the  shore. 

Ronin  (popularly  called  Rum.  a  name  which 
a  poet  may  be  pardoned  for  avoiding  if  possible.) 
b  a  very  rough  and  mountainous  island,  adja- 
cent to  those  of  Eigg  and  Cannay.  There  is 
almost  no  arable  ground  upon  it,  so  that,  except 
in  the  plenty  of  the  deer,  which  of  course  are 
now  nearly  extirpated,  it  still  deser\'es  the  de- 
scription bestowed  by  the  Arrhdean  of  the 
Isles  : — "  Ronin,  sixteen  myle  north-wast  from 
die  ile  of  Coll,  lyes  ane  ile  callit  Ronan  lie.  of 
sixteen  myle  long,  and  six  in  bred  the  in  the 
narrowest,  ane  forest  of  heigh  mountains,  and 
abundance  of  little  deir  in  it,  quhilk  deir  will 
never  be  slane  downwith,  but  the  principal 
■aittis  man  be  in  the  height  of  the  hill,  because 
the  deir  will  be  callit  upwart  ay  be  the  tainchcll, 
or  without  tjrnchel  thev  will  pass  upwart  per* 
force.  In  this  ile  will  be  gotten  about  Britane 
ab  many  wild  nests  upon  the  plane  mure  as 
men  pleasis  to  gadder,  and  yet  by  resson  the 
fowls  hes  few  to  start  them  except  deir.  This 
ile  lyes  from  the  west  to  the  eist  in  lenth,  and 
pertains  to  M'Kenabrey  of  Colla.  Many  solan 
geese  are  in  this  ile." — Monre^s  Description  of 
Uu  fVesterm  Islet,  p.  18. 


309-  On  Scooreifj^  next  a  warning  light 

tlieJiF^ 
A  numerous  race,  ere  stern  Macleod 


Summok'dher  warriors 


hti 


Oer  their  bleak  shores  in  vengeance 
strode. 

These,  and  the  following  lines  of  the  stanza, 
refer  to  a  dreadful  tale  of  feudal  vengeance,  of 
which  unfortunately  there  are  relics  that  still 
attest  the  truth.  Scoor-Eicg  is  a  high  pe;ik  in 
the  centre  of  the  small  Isle  of  Eigg,  or  Egg. 
one  of  the  caverns  in  which  was  the  scene  of  a 
horrid  feudal  vengeance.  This  noted  cave  has 
a  very  narrow  opening,  through  which  oae  can 
hardly  creep  on  his  knees  and  hands.  It  rises 
•teep  and  lofty  within,  and  runs  into  the  bowels 
of  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  955  measured  feet ; 


the  height  at  the  entrance  may  be  about  three 
feet,  but  rises  within  to  eighteen  or  twenty,  and 
the  breadth  may  vary  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  rude  and  stony  bottom  of  this  cave  is 
strewed  with  the  bone*;  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  the  sad  relics  of  the  ancient  inhabit 
tants  of  the  island,  aoo  in  number,  who  were 
slain  on  the  followinc  occasion : — llie  Mac- 
Donalds  of  the  Isle  of  Egg,  a  people  dependent 
on  Clan-Kanald,  had  d(me  some  injury  to  the 
laird  of  Mac-Leod.  The  tradition  of  the  isle 
says,  that  it  was  bv  a  personal  attack  on  the 
chieftain,  in  which  his  back  was  broken.  But 
that  of  the  other  isles  bears,  more  probably, 
that  the  injury  was  offered  to  two  or  three  of 
the  Mac-Leods,  who,  landing  upon  Eigg,  and 
using  some  freedom  with  the  young  women, 
were  seized  by  the  islanders,  bound  nand  and 
foot,  and  turned  adrift  in  a  boat,  which  the 
winds  and  waves  safely  conducted  to  Skye. 
To  aven;;e  the  offence  given,  Mac-I.,eod  .viiJcd 
with  such  a  body  of  men  as  rendered  resistance 
hopeless.  The  natives  fearing  his  vengeance, 
concealed  themselves  in  this  cavern,  and,  after 
a  strict  search,  the  Mac-Leods  went  on  board 
their  galleys,  after  doine  what  mischief  they 
could,  concluding  the  innabitants  had  left  the 
isle,  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  Long  Island, 
or  some  of  Clan-Ranald's  other  possessions. 
But  next  morning  they  espied  from  t)ie  vessels 
a  man  upon  the  island,  and  immedutcly  land- 
ing again,  they  traced  his  retreat  by  the  marks 
of  his  footsteps,  a  light  snow  being  unhappily 
on  the  ground.  Mac-Leod  then  surrounded  the 
cavern,  summoned  the  suliterrancan  garri«on, 
and  demanded  that  the  individuals  who  had  of- 
fended him  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  'Iliis 
was  peremptorily  refused.  The  chieftain  then 
caused  his  people  to  divert  the  course  of  a  rill 
of  water,  which,  falling  over  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  would  have  prevented  his  purposed  ven- 
geance. He  then  kindled  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern  a  huge  fire,  composed  of  turf  and 
fern,  and  maintained  it  with  unrelenting  as- 
siduity, until  all  within  were  destroyed  by  suf- 
focation. The  date  of  this  dreadful  deed  must 
have  been  recent,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
fresh  appearance  of  those  relics.  I  brought  off, 
in  spite  of  the  prejudice  of  our  sailors,  a  skull 
from  among  the  numerous  specimens  of  mor- 
tality which  the  cavern  afforded.  Before  re- 
embarking  we  visited  another  cave,  opening  to 
the  sea,  but  of  a  character  entirely  different, 
being  a  large  open  vault,  as  high  as  that  of  a 
cathedral,  and  running  back  a  great  v.  ."xy  into 
the  rock  at  the  same  height  The  height  and 
width  of  the  opening  gives  ample  light  to  the 
whole.     Here,  after  1745,  when  the  Catholic 

friests  were  scarcely  tolerated,  the  priest  of 
'igS  used  to  perform  the  Roman  Catholic 
service,  most  of  the  islanders  being  of  that  per- 
saision.  A  huge  ledge  of  rocks,  rising  about 
half-way  up  one  side  of  the  vault,  served  for 
altar  and  pulpit ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  priest 
and  Highland  congregation  m  such  an  extranr- 
dinary  place  of  worship,  might  have  engaged 
the  pencil  of  Salvator. 
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31a  Scents  sung  by  him  who  tings  no  morr. 

The  ballad  entitled  **  Maq;>hail  of  Colonaay. 
and  the  Mermaid  of  Corrievrekin  **  [see  BortUr 
Minstrelsy,  vol.  iv.  p.  285  |y  was  composed  by 
John  Leyden,  from  a  tradition  which  he  found 
while  making  a  tour  through  the  Hebrides  about 
z8ot,  soon  before  his  fatul  departure  for  India, 
where,  after  having  made  farther  progress  in 
Oriental  literature  than  any  man  of  letters  who 
had  embraced  those  studies,  he  died  a  martyr 
to  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  in  the  island  of  Java, 
immediately  after  the  landing  of  our  forces, 
near  Batavia,  in  August  z8iz. 

31a    Up  Tarbafs  -western  lake  they  bore^ 
And  dragged  their  bark  the  isthmus 
o'er. 

The  peninsula  of  Cantyre  is  joined  to  South 
Knapdale  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus,  formed  by 
the  western  and  eastern  Loch  of  Tarbat.  I'hese 
two  saltwater  lakes,  or  bays,  encroach  so  far 
upon  the  land,  and  the  extremities  come  so 
near  to  each  other,  that  there  is  not  above  a 
mile  of  land  to  divide  them. 

31a    The  sun,  ere  yet  he  sunk  behind 

Ben-Ghoil,     *'  the    Mountain    of    the 

Wind,'* 
Gave  his  grim  peaks  a  greeting  kind. 
And  bade  Lock  Kansa  smile. 

Loch  Ranza  is  a  beautiful  bay,  on  the  northern 
•xtremity  of  Arran,  opening  towards  East  Tar- 
bat Loch.  It  is  well  described  by  Pennant: — 
"  The  approach  was  magnificent ;  a  fine  bay  in 
front,  about  a  mile  deep,  having  a  ruined  castle 
near  the  lower  end,  on  a  low  far  projecting  neck 
of  land,  that  forms  another  harbour,  with  a 
narrow  passage :  but  within  has  three  fathom  of 
water,  even  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Beyond  is  a 
little  plain  watered  by  a  stream,  and  inhabited 
by  the  people  of  a  shudl  village.  The  whole  is 
environed  with  a  theatre  of  mountains ;  and  in 
the  background  the  serrated  crags  of  Grianan- 
Athol  soar  above." — Pennants  Tour  to  the 
Western  Isles,  pp.  191-2.  Ben-Ghaoil,  "the 
mountain  of  the  winds,"  is  generally  known  by 
its  English,  and  less  poetical,  name  of  Goat- 
field. 

31a.  Each  to  Loch  Ranxa*s  margin  spring; 
That  blast  was  winded  by  the  King  I 

The  passage  in  Barbour,  describing  the  land- 
ing of  Bruce,  and  his  being  recognised  by 
Douelas,  and  those  of  his  followers  who  had 
preceded  him,  by  the  soimd  of  his  horn,  is  in 
the  original  singularly  simple  and  affecting. — 
Ihe  king  arrived  in  Arran  with  thirty-three 
small  row-boats.  He  interrogated  a  female  if 
there  had  arrived  any  warlike  men  of  late  in 
that  country  '*  Surely,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  I 
can  tell  you  of  many  who  lately  came  hither, 
di<^omfited  the  English  governor,  and  blockaded 
his  castle  of  Broaick.  They  maintain  them- 
selves in  a  wood  at  no  great  distance."  The 
king,  truly  conceiving  that  this  must  be  Douglas 


and  his  followers,  who  had  lately  set 
try  their  fortime  in  Arnn,  desii«d  t( 
to  conduct  him  to  the  wood.     She  obc 

"  The  king  then  blew  his  bom  on  h 
And  gert  his  men  that  wrere  htm  k 
Hold  them  still,  and  all  privy ; 
And  syne  again  his  home  blew  he 
James  of  Dowglas  heard  him  bloi 
And  at  the  last  alone  gan  know. 
And  said,  '  Soothly  yon  is  the  kin 
I  know  lon^  while  since  his  blowii 
The  third  time  therewithall  he  bic 
And  then  Sir  Robert  Boid  it  knev 
And  said,  '  Yon  is  the  king,  Imt  di 
Go  we  forth  till  him,  better  speed 
Then  went  they  till  the  king  m  hj 
And  him  inclined  courteously. 
And  blithly  welcomed  them  the  ki 
And  was  joyful  of  their  meeting. 
And  kissed  them  ;  and  speared*  s 
How  they  had  fared  in  hunting  ? 
And  they  him  told  all,  but  Ie.«>ing: 
Syne  laud  they  God  of  their  meeti 
Syne  with  the  king  till  his  harbou 
Went  both  joy fu'  and  jolly." 
BarbouT^s  Bruce,  Book  v.  pp. 


3". 


His  brother  blam 
shared     the     weakness 


But 

ashamed, 

tVith  haughty  laugh  his  headk 

And  dash  d  away  the  tear  he  m 

The  kind,  and  yet  fiery  character  of 

Bruce,  b  well  pamted  by  Barbour,  iz 

count  of  his  behaviour  after  the  battle 

nockbum.     Sir  Walter  Ross,  one  of 

few  Scottish  nobles  who  fell  in  that  ba 

so  dearly  beloved  by  Edward,  that  b 

the  victory  had  been  lost,  so  Ross  had 


3x4.   Thou  heardst  a  wretched fei 
In  agony  0/ travail-pain, 
A  ndthou  didst  bid  thy  little  k 
Upon  the  instant  turn  and  sta 
And  dare  the  worst  the/oe  meii 
Rather  them,  like  a  knight  um 
Leave  to  pursuers  merctles* 
A  zuoman  in  her  last  dietrest. 
This  incident,  which  illustrates  so  ha 
chivalrous  generosity  of  Bruce's  diai 
one  of  the  many  simile  and  natural  I 
corded  by  Baroour.     It  occurred  da 
expedition  which  Bruce  made  to  Ire 
support  the  pretensions  of  his  brother 
to  tne  throne  of  that  kiogdom. 

317.  (yer  chasms  he  p*s*^d,  where  J 

wide 

Craved  wary  eye  and  ample  st 

The  interior  of  the  Island  of  Arran 

vrith  beautiful  Highland  scenery.     T 

being  very  rocky  and  precipitous,  aflb 

cataracts  of  great  height,  though  of  iw 

able  breadth,    lliere  is  one  pass  over  I 

Machrai,  renowned  for  die  dilemma  o 


Aaked> 


t  Without  lyiq 


LORD  OF  THE  ISLES. 


re  hcFscir   It  it  UHJ  the  TCDUuncd 


feK^e'^SZ 

r;!.-? 

'Hid  him. 

itRobt 

rlBoyJ 

a™mp».«lh,n,; 

liul  ihey  tfctimly  did 


iw  much  modemiTcd.  bi 


d  by  flou 


Barbour,  « 
dale,  ham  w 


c<»luied   (o  miliurjr  men.     Ai   Doik^lu,  dAcr 

tlje    mounuinoui  country  of  I'wet 
tlw  nier  of  Line,  he  chanced  tt 


niey  landed  in  ihe  iilaod  priiruely,  and  appur 
Mlf^ln^Md, 


wid  reiieiously  believed  by  aaay,  that  ihia  fire 
vvt  reallv  ihe  work  of  nuperrurura]  power, 
units^isicd  by  the  lund  of  any  monil  being ; 
and  i(  11  uid.  that,  for  ftevenU  cenluries,  tbe 

known,  ic  would  be  tiitl  Ken.    That  this  luper- 

the  place  where  the  lire  is  uid  Eo  have  appeared 

membrance  of  man.  In  support  of  thi)  curioui 
belief,  ic  ii  uid  that  Ihe  practice    '  ' 

•jSnom  ;  Ihat™"^™!*  (Jack  o'  laniKoni) 
could  not  have  been  »en  across  Ihe  bmdih  nf 
Ihe    Fodh    of   Clyde    bcmeen   Ayrshire 

LTlle^rrMi  mVj™^  Tri-    -"■■-"?--" 

314.    TlLiBnKlkalkwtiliu/aHrr'lkaUl 

tradition,  that  ihe  Brace,  after  hij  descent  upoi 
Ihe  coast  of  Ayrshire,  actually  gained  posiei 
sron  of  his  matcTnal  castle,     But  the  Iradiciai 

ilrong  enough  lo  alarm  and  ilrii-e  in  ihe  out 

not  by  Clifford,  as  assumed  in  the  teit,  but  b» 
Percy.  N'eilher  wis  ClilTord  ilain  upon  •><'- 
occasion,  though  he  h 
Bruce.  He  Pell  aftt 
Binnockbum.  Brace, 
of  Tumberry,  and  surprising  some  part  of  the 
garrivin.  who  were  quartered  wilhouE  the  walb 
of  Ihe  fortress,  retreated  into  Ihe  mmutainnus 

™ng.  that  t     '   "'         °" 


late  Tumbetrr.  a 
yr.     Many  r^hjs 


of  his  house,  in  this  part  of  tbi 


length  the  Castle  of 


pHaonen  Thomas  Randolph,  afterwards  iht 
tuneus  Eail  uf  Murray,  and  Alexander  Stuart, 
Lord  Bonkle.    Both  wer^e  then  in  the  English 


n  Bmci'i  ianiUT  Aad  v. 


K  Nffv  aik  ya%  wMnet  that  wtndrfu- 

Whim'fii^^m  brcuiUdlhtiTtigkl  f- 

le  foUawiag  ve  the  word*  of  an  iDgeiiioul 


•'hom   he   had  been    < 
They  met.  as  hat  beei 
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sirotu  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  relative,  die 
Red  Comyn,  and  supported  by  a  body  of 
English  troops  under  Philip  de  Mowbray. 
Bruce  was  at  the  time  ill  of  a  scrofulous  dis- 
order, but  took  horse  to  meet  his  enemies, 
although  obliged  to  be  sui)ported  on  either  side. 
He  was  victorious,  and  it  is  said  that  the  agita- 
tion of  his  spirits  restored  his  health. 

335.   Whtn     English     blood    oft    dtluged 
Dougtas-daU. 

The  "good  Lord  James  of  Douglas"  durine 
these  commotions  often  took  from  the  Enelish 
his  own  castle  of  Douelas,  but  being  unable  to 
garrison  it,  contentea  himself  with  destroying 
the  fortifications,  and  retiring  into  the  mountams. 
As  a  reward  to  his  patriotism,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  prophesied,  that  how  often  soever  Douglas 
Castle  should  be  destroyed,  it  should  always 
aeain  rise  more  magnificent  from  its  ruins. 
Upon  one  of  these  occasions  he  used  fearful 
cruelty,  causing  all  the  store  of  provisions,  which 
the  English  had  laid  up  in  his  castle,  to  be 
heaped  together,  bursting  the  wine  and  beer 
casks  among  the  wheat  and  flour,  slaughtering 
the  cattle  upon  the  same  spot,  and  upon  the 
top  of  the  whole  cutting  the  throats  of  the 
English  prisoners.  This  pleasantry  of  the 
"good  Lord  James"  is  commemorated  under 
the  name  of  the  Dougias*  Lardrr. 

395.  And  Jiery  Edward  routed  st<n*i  St. 
John, 

"John  de  St  John,  with  15,000  horsemen, 
had  advanced  to  oppose  the  inroad  of  the  Scots. 
By  a  forced  march  he  endeavoured  to  surprij^e 
them,  but  intelligence  of  his  motions  was  lime- 
ously  received.  The  courage  of  Edward  Bruce, 
approaching  to  temerity,  frequently  enabled 
him  to  achieve  what  men  of  more  judicious 
valotir  would  never  have  attempted.  He  or- 
dered the  infantry,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  his 
army,  to  intrench  themselves  in  strong  narrow 
rround.  He  himself,  with  fif^  horsemen  well 
harnessed,  issued  forth  under  cover  of  a  thick 
mist,  surprised  the  English  on  their  march, 
attacked  and  dispersed  them." — Dalrymples 
Annals  of  Scotland^  quarto,  Edinburgh,  1779. 

pas- 

325.   When  Randolphs  war-cry  swelVd  the 
southern  gale. 

Thomas  Randolph,  Bruce's  sister's  son,  a 
renowned  Scotti.sh  chief,  was  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  not  more  remarkable  for  con.sistency 
than  Bruce  himself.  He  espoused  his  uncle  s 
party  when  Bruce  first  assumed  the  croMrn.  and 
was  made  prisoner  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Methven. 
in  wh  ich  his  relative's  hopes  appeared  to  be 
ruined.  Randolph  accordingly  not  only  sub- 
mitted to  the  English,  but  took  an  active  part 
against  Bruce  ;  appeared  in  arms  again.st  him  ; 
and,  in  the  skirmish  where  he  was  so  closely 
pursued    by  the   bloodhound,  it  is   said   his 


nephew  took  his  standard  with  ha  c 
But  Randol|^  was  afterwaztls  mad 
b^  Douglas  m  Tweeddale.  and  broui 
King  Robert.  Some  harsh  langoaf 
changed  between  the  uncle  and  nq 
the  latter  was  committed  for  a  tio 
custody.  Afterwards,  however,  thej 
conciled,  and  Randolph  was  create 
Moray  about  ijjxa.  After  this  pcrio 
nently  distinguished  himself,  first  by  d 
of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  afterward* 
similar  enterprises,  conducted  with  < 
rage  and  ability. 


326.  —  Sitrline's  ton 

Beleaguered iy  King  Robert' 
And  they  took  term  o/tr. 

When  a  long  train  of  success  ac 
proved  by  Robert  Bruce,  had  made  b 
of  almost  all  .Scotland.  Stirling  Castle 
to  hold  out.  The  care  of  tlie  blockadi 
mitted  by  the  King  to  his  brother  Ed' 
concluded  a  treaty  u-ith  Sir  Philip  ! 
the  governor,  that  he  should  sun- 
fortress,  if  it  were  not  succoured  by 
of  England  before  St-  John  the  Bap 
The  king  severely  blained  his  broth 
impolicy  of  a  treaty  which  gave  tii 
King  of  England  to  advance  to  the  n 
castle  with  sdl  his  assembled  fcnxres,  ai 
himself  either  to  meet  them  in  hiai 
inferior  force,  or  to  retreat  with  t 
"  Let  all  England  come,"  answered 
less  Edward  ;  "  we  would  fight  them 
more."  The  consequence  was,  of  cc 
each  kingdom  mustered  its  strength  ! 
pected  battle ;  and  as  the  space  agi 
reached  from  Lent  to  Midsummer, 
was  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

326.  And  Cambria^  but  of  late  sui 
Sent  forth  her-  mountain-tnui 

Edward  the  First,  with  the  usual  j 
cotmueror,  employed  the  Welsh,  whf 
subdued,  to  assist  him  in  his  Scottish 
which  their  habits,  as  mountaineers,  pa 
fitted  them.  But  this  policy  was  no 
its  risks.  Previous  to  the  battle  of  Fa 
Welsh  quarrelled  with  the  English  mei 
and  after  bloodshed  on  both  parts, 
themselves  from  his  army,  and  tne  feat 
them,  at  so  dangerous  and  critical  a 
was  reconciled  with  difficulty.  Ed 
followed  his  father's  example  in  this  f 
and  with  no  better  success.  They  c« 
brought  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
their  conquerors.  But  they  had  an  i 
reward  for  their  forbeirance.  With< 
and  clad  only  in  scanty  dresses  of  lin 
they  appeared  naked  m  the  eyes  ev« 
Scottish  peasantry  ;  and  after  the  roa 
nockbum,  were  massacred  by  then 
numbers,  as  they  retired  in  coofusioo 
their  own  country.  They  were  under 
mand  of  Sir  Maurice  de  Reriieley. 
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326.   And  L'onnj^ht  pour' d from  zoasti:  and 
ivood 
Her  hundred  tribes,  whose  s^c^tre  rude 
Dark  Etk  O'Connor  sway'd. 

There  is  in  the  Koedera  an  invitation  to  Kth 
^yCounor,  chief  uf  the  Irish  m(  Connau){ht, 
netting  forth  that  the  king  was  about  to  move 
against  hi&  Scottish  rebcU,  and  therefore  re- 
«|uesting  the  attendance  of  all  the  fjrce  he  could 
■mister,  either  commanded  by  himself  in  person, 
^X  by  some  nobleman  of  Ins  race.  These  auxi- 
liaries were  to  be  commanded  by  Richard  de 
Surgh,  Earl  of  Ulster. 

338.    The  Monarch  rode  along  the  van. 

The  English  vanguard,  commanded  by  the 
Xarls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  came  in  sight 
^X  the  Scottish  army  upon  the  evening  of  the 
mjd  of  lune.  Bruce  was  then  riding  upon  a 
lutle  ralfrey,  in  front  of  his  foremost  line,  put- 
his  host  in  order.  It  was  then  that  the 
>nal  encounter  took  place  betwixt  him  and 
|ir  Henry  de  Bohun,  a  gallant  English  knight, 
issue  of  which  had  a  great  effect  upon  the 
spirits  of  both  armies. 

331.  Responsive  from  the  Scottish  kost^ 

Pipe-clang  and  bugle-sound  were  toss*d. 

There  is  an  old  tradition,  that  the  well-known 
Scottish  tune  of  "  Hey.  tutti.  taitti,"  was  Bruce 's 
nuuxh  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.     The  late    • 
Mr.  Rilson,  no  grantcr  of  propositions,  doubts    > 
Vrhether  the  Scots  had  any  martial  music,  and 
quotes  Frois^art's  account  of  each  soldier  in  tlie    ■ 
host  bearing  a  little  horn,  on  which,  at  the  onset. 
Chey  would  make  such  a  horrible  noLse,  as  if  all 
Khe  devils  of  hell  had  been  among  them.     He    I 
observes,  that  these  horns  are  the  only  music    | 
mentioned  by  Barbour,  and  concludes,  that  it    | 
vnust  remain  a  moot  jwint   whether   Bruce's    > 
UXToy  were  cheered   by  the  sound  even  of  a 
solitary  bagpipe. — Historical  Essay  prefixed 
t0  Ritson*s  Scottish  Songs.  1 1  may  be  observed 
in  passing,  that  the  Scottish  of  this  period  cer- 
tainly observed  some  musical  cadence,  even  in 
^vinJin^  their  horns,  since  Bruce  was  at  once 
reco^ised  by  his  followers  from  his  mode  of 
lllowms.     But  the  tradition,  tnie  or  false,  has 
lieen  the  means  of  securing  to  Scotland  one  of 
tha  finest  lyrics  in  the  langiiage,  the  celebrated 
^var-songof  Bum*, — "  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wal- 
lace bled.** 

331.  See  where  yon  barefoot  Abbot  stands. 
And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands. 

*'  Maurice,  abbot  of  Tnchaffray,  placing  him- 
aelf  on  an  eminence,  celebrated  mass  in  sight 
of  the  Scottish  army.  He  then  passed  along 
the  front,  barefooted,  and  bearing  a  crucifix  in 
his  hands,  and  exhorting  the  Scots,  in  few  and 
forcible  words,  to  combat  for  their  rights  and 
their  liberty.  The  Scots  kneeled  down.  '  They 
yield,*  cried  Edward :  '  see.  they  implore 
mercy.'     'They  do,'  answered  Ingelram  de 


Uiiiir.iville.  'but  not  ours.  On  that  field  they 
will  be  victorious,  or  die.'" — Annals  if  Scot' 
land,  vol.  iL  p.  47. 

331.  Forth,  Marshal,  on  the  Peasant  foe  ! 
It^'e'll  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow. 

And  cut  the  bow-string  loose  ! 

The  English  archers  commenced  the  attack 
with  their  usual  bravery  and  dexterity.  But 
against  a  force  whose  importance  he  had 
learned  by  fatal  experience,  Bruce  was  pro- 
vided. A  small  but  select  body  of  cavalry 
were  detached  from  the  right,  under  command 
of  Sir  Robert  Keith,  lliey  rounded,  as  I  con- 
ceive, the  marsh  called  Miiton-bog,  and,  keep- 
ing the  firm  ground,  charged  the  left  flank  and 
rear  of  the  English  archers.  As  the  bowmen 
had  no  spears  nor  long  weapons  fit  to  defend 
themselves  against  horse,  they  were  instantly 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  spread  through  the 
whole  English  army  a  confusion  from  which 
they  never  fairly  recovered. 

Although  the  success  of  this  manoeuvre  was 
evident,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Scottish 

t;enerals  do  not  appear  to  have  profited  by  the 
esson.  Almost  every  subsequent  battle  which 
they  lost  against  England  was  decided  by  the 
archers,  to  whom  the  close  and  a)mpact  array 
of  the  Scottish  phalanx  afforded  an  exposed 
and  unresisting  mark.  The  bloody  battle  of 
HaliJoun-hill,  fought  scarce  twenty  years  after- 
wards, was  so  completely  gained  by  the  archers, 
that  the  English  are  said  to  have  lost  only  one 
knight,  one  es(]uire.  and  a  few  foot  soldiers. 
At  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  in  1346,  where 
David  II.  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner, 
John  de  Graham,  observing;  the  loss  which  the 
^cots  sustained  from  the  English  bowmen,  of- 
fered to  charge  and  disperse  them,  if  a  hundred 
men-at-arms  were  put  under  his  command. 
"  Fut,  to  confess  the  truth,**  says  Fordun,  *'  he 
could  not  procure  a  single  horseman  for  the 
service  proposed."  Of  such  little  use  is  expe- 
rience in  war.  where  its  results  are  opposed  by 
habit  or  prejudice. 

332.  Each  braggart  churl  could  boast  before^ 
Twelt>e  Scottish  liz'es  his  baldric  bore  ! 

Roger  Ascham  quotes  a  similar  Scottish 
proverb,  "  whereby  they  give  the  whole  praise 
of  shooting  honestly  to  Enclishmen,  s;\ying 
thus,  'that  every  English  arclier  l>e.ireth  under 
his  girdle  twenty-four  Scoties.'  Indeed  Toxo- 
philus  says  before,  and  tnily  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  'The  Scottes  surely  be  good  men  of 
warre  in  they  re  owne  feates  as  can  be  ;  but  as 
for  «.h()otinge,  they  can  neither  use  it  to  any 
profile,  nor  yet  challenge  it  for  any  praise.'** 
—  JVorhs  of  Ascham,  edited  by  Bennet,  4to, 
p.  iia 

It  is  said.  I  trust  incorrectly,  by  an  ancient 
En^zlish  historian,  that  the  "  good  Lord  James 
of  Doujjias"  dreaded  the  superiority  of  the 
English  archers  so  much,  that  when  he  made 
any  of  them  a  prisoner,  be  gave  him  the  optioo 
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of  losing  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  or  his 
right  eye,  either  species  of  mutilation  rendering 
him  incapable  to  use  the  bow.  I  have  mislaid 
the  relercnce  to  tiiis  singular  passage. 

332.  D<nvn !  down  !  in  headloHg  overtktvw^ 
//orsemnn  and  horse,  tlu  foremost  go. 

It  is  generally  alleged  by  historians,  that  the 
English  men-al-arius  fell  into  the  hidden  snare 
which  Bruce  had  prepared  for  them.  Barbour 
does  not  mention  the  circumstance.  According 
to  his  account,  Randolph,  seeing  the  slaughter 
made  by  the  cavalry  on  the  right  wing  among 
the  archers,  advanced  courageously  against  the 
main  body  of  the  English,  and  entered  into 
close  combat  with  them.  Douglas  and  ^Stuart, 
who  commanded  the  Scottish  centre,  led  their 
division  also  to  the  charge,  and  the  battle  be- 
coming general  along  the  whole  line,  was  obsti- 
nately maiiitamed  on  both  sides  for  a  long  space 
of  time  ;  the  Scottish  archers  doing  great  exe- 
cution among  the  English  men-at-arms,  after 
the  bowmen  of  England  were  dispersed. 

333.  And  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  line  requires  an 
explanatory  note  ;  and,  indeed,  those  who  wit- 
ness the  silent  patience  with  which  horses  sub- 
mit to  the  most  cruel  usage,  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt  that,  in  moments  of  sudden  and  in- 
tolerable ancuish,  they  utter  a  most  melancholy 
cry.  Lord  Erskine,  in  a  speech  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  upon  a  bill  for  enforcing  hu- 
m.nnity  towards  animals,  noticed  this  remark- 
able fact,  in  language  which  1  will  not  mutilate 
by  attempting  to  repeat  it.  It  was  my  fortune, 
upon  one  occasion,  to  hear  a  horse,  in  a  moment 
of  aj^ony,  utter  a  thrilling  scream,  which  I  still 
consider  the  most  melancholy  sound  I  ever 
heard. 


333.  Lord  of  the  Isles,  my  trust  in 
Is  firm  as  Ailsa  RiKk; 
Rush  on  tvitk   Highland  Jic 

targe, 
I  with  my  Carrick  s^armen  < 

When  the  engagement  between  I 
bodies  had  lasted  some  time,  Bruce 
decisive  movement,  by  bringing  up  the 
reserve.  It  is  traditionally  said,  tlu 
crisis,  he  addressed  the  Lont  of  the  I 
phrase  used  as  a  motto  by  some  of  his 
ants,  "My  trust  Is  constant  in  thee." 
intimates,  that  the  reserve  "asscmUe 
field,"  that  is.  on  the  same  line  with  tlx 
forces  already  engaged  :  which  lea 
Hailes  to  conjecture  that  the  Scotti 
must  have  been  much  thinned  by  s 
since,  in  that  circumscribed  ground,  t 
room  for  the  reserve  to  fall  into  the  li 
the  advance  of  the  Scottish  cavalry  n 
contributed  a  good  deal  to  form  the 
occupied  by  the  reserve. 


334.    To   arms    they  yfrw,- 
j/Var,— 
And  mimic  ensigns  high  they 

The  followers  of  the  Scottish  camp  • 
from  the  Gillies'  Hill  in  the  rear,  the  ii 
produced  upon  the  English  army  by  I 
ing  up  of  the  Scottish  reserve,  and, 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  or  I 
of  plunder,  assumed,  in  a  tumultuary 
such  arms  as  they  found  nearest, 
sheets  to  tent-poles  and  lances,  ao< 
themselves  like  a  new  army  adva 
battle. 

The  unezT>ected  appantion  of  wba 
a  new  army,  completed  the  confiisi* 
already  prevailed  among  the  English, 
in  every  direction,  and  were  purs 
immense  slaughter. 
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341.    That  they  match  with  the  Baron  of 
Triermain  ? 

Triermain  was  a  fief  of  the  Barony  of  Gils- 
land,  in  Cumberland :  it  was  possessed  by  a 
Saxon  family  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  but, 
"after  the  death  of  Gilmore,  Lord  of  Tryer- 
maine  and  Torcrossock,  Hubert  Vaux  gave 
Tryermaine  and  Torcrossock  to  his  second  son, 
Ranulph  Vaux  ;  which  Ranulph  afterwards  be- 
came heir  to  his  elder  brother  Robert,  the 
founder  of  Lanerccst,  who  died  without  issue. 
Ranulph.  beine  Lord  of  all  C^Hsland.  gave  Gil- 
more's  land  to  nis  younger  son,  named  Roland, 
and  let  the  Barony  descend  to  his  eldest  son 
Robert,  son  of  Ranulph.  Roland  had  issue 
Alexander,  and  he  Ranulph.  after  whom  suc- 
ceeded Robert,  and  they  were  named  Rolands 
successively,  that  were  lords  thereof,  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  That  house  gave 
ior  arms.  Vert,  a  bend  dexter,  chequy,  or  and 


gules." — Burn's  Antiquities  of  tVestt 
and  Cumberland^  vol  ii.  pu  482. 

343.  And  his  who  sleeps  at  Dumma 

Dunmailraise  is  one  of  the  grand  pa 
Cumberland  into  Westmureland.  It 
name  from  a  cairn,  or  pile  of  stones,  e 
is  said,  to  the  memory  of  Duiunail 
King  of  Cumberland. 

34a.  He /as/d  red  Penrith's  TaNi 

A  circular  intrenchment.  about  ha 
from  Penrith,  is  thus  popularly  term 
circle  within  the  ditch  is  about  one 
and  sixty  paces  in  drcumference,  w 
ings,  or  approaches,  directly  opposite 
otifier.  As  the  ditch  is  on  the  inoe 
could  not  be  intended  for  the  pi 
defence,  and  it  has  reasonably  beei 
tured,  that  the  enclosure  was  lirriirnri 
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cKcrciK  d/  ievb  of  chivalry,  jmd  ihe 

Lt/I  MaflmrfKt  meund  and  tttiui  ef 

:r  up  the  nvcr  EuDont  Ihan  Anhur^i 
r^ble.  Ua  prodi^ous  enclosure  of  Boreal 

of  a  genlly  iloping  hUL.  called  May- 

r="i  iufuDh^raru'oiMOf'lwekrfcc" 
Two  similar  nuiws  arc  laid  lo  have 

aTlloic^'""' 

•malt  laks  called  Scalei-tam  lies  » 

rolled  Saddleb^^^  poeHc^r 
tra.  is  of  such  great  deplh,  and  so  con- 
ludJcD  from  the  tun,  that  il  ii  uid  its 
ever  lEach  it,  aud  that  the  leflecuon  of 

In  Calihin'i  mittliH  brand. 

WIS  the  name  of  King  Arthur's  well- 

woid.  sometimes  >l>o  called  Eicalibat. 


somewhat 

^  lo  Kiat  Anhur.  having  befallen 

iclent  kings  of  Denmark.    The 


Thm  Mantl  1/ Iki  Iran  mast. 

•  more  or  leu  di'tinguished  in 
n  which  ireal  of  King  Arthur  and 
Table,  and  their  namet  are  sining 
ccording  to  the  eslabliihed  cusion 

ul  of  the  Marria^  of  SirGa't^e  ' 
ir  Laneelol,  Sir  F^tephen  bolde, 

"llie^i^e  the  si^>^^*i^%. 
H  did  Sr  Baniei,  and  Sir  Bore, 

And  eke  Sir  Camtle  keen. 
Ir  Triiirem  loo,  thai  centle  kni^t. 

To  Ihe  tarmt  fresh  ud  |:iceoe. 


:nuy  anparent  t 


a  standync  poote,  covered  and  ovcrnowed  all 
England,  fewe  books  were  read  in  our  tongue, 


-  standeth 


iries,  by  idle 

e'-lloirpfct" 
\i  book  standeth  in  Iwo  speeu 
:n  mansUughler  and  bold  baiv 

noblest  kniihtes  thai  da 

^fe*  of  King  Anh'ur"his"m!l««rSi?'TriHr^'! 
with  the  wSe  of  King  Maike.  his  uncle  ;  Sii 
Lamerocke.  with  Ihe  wife  of  King  Loie.  that 
was  his  Dvm  aunt  This  is  good  iIulTc  for  iiisa 
men  to  laugh  ai  ;  or  honest  men  to  uke  plea- 
sure at;  vet  I  know  when  God's  Bible  wai 
baniihed  the  Court,  and  La  MoTted'Arthurere- 

Sa^lmmUr. 


y^    Wkiwcntkicuf^/Ctld. 

See  ihe  comic  lale  of  the  Boy  and  tht 
Mantle,  in  Ihe  Ihiit]  volume  of  Prnyi  RtliqMii 
t/Anattii  P-olry.  from  the  Breton  or  Norman 
ori^al  of  which  AriostD  is  siipposerj  to  bavt 
takun  his  Tale  of  the  EiKhaiileJ  Cup. 


V-ovLti-iBalladif/Ciarila. 
|.    Wlua  Logic  il /mm  Singlt-tptrck. 

lary    Lojnc,    &c.,    by   the 
Vilfiam  Geiard  HamnioD,- 


only  called  "Single-Speech  KamP- 
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369.  Thy  Tvood,  dark  Soignies,  holds  us  how. 


1  he  wood  c(  Soiijnics  li  idcntiHed  by  soi 

It  IS 


some 
writers  with  Shi.kci.pcc;rc's  Ardennes.  It  is  as 
Ardennes  that  Lyrcn  spci-ks  of  the  forest  in 
*ChiIdc  Harold;'  chociing,  as  he  says,  "a 
name  coniicctcd  with  nobler  associaticns  than 
those  oi  mere  slaughter."  I'acitus  mentions  the 
spot. 

369.  The  peasant ^  at  his  labour  blithe^ 
Plies   the  hook'd  staff  and  shorten* d 

scythe. 

The  reaper  in  Flanders  carries  in  his  left  hand 
a  stick  witn  an  iron  hook,  with  which  he  collects 
as  much  grain  as  he  can  cut  at  one  sweep  with 
a  short  scythe,  which  he  holds  in  his  ri^ht  hand. 
They  carry  on  this  double  process  with  great 
spirit  and  dexterity. 

370.  Pale    Brussels!   then  what   thoughts 

were  thine  f 

It  was  affirmed  by  the  prisoners  of  war,  that 
Bonaparte  had  promised  his  army,  in  case  of 
victory,  twenty-four  hours'  plunder  of  the  city 
of  Brussels. 

37 1.  "  On  !  On  !  "  was  still  his  stem  exclainu 

l*he  characteristic  obstinacy  of  Napoleon  was 
never  more  fully  displayed  than  in  what  we  may 
be  permitted  to  hope  will  prove  the  last  of  his 
fields.  He  would  listen  to  no  advice,  and  allow 
of  no  obstacles.  An  eye-witness  ^has  given  the 
followine  account  of  his  demeanour  towards  the 
end  of  the  action  : — 

"It  was  near  seven  o'clock.  Bonaparte,  who 
till  then  had  remained  upon  the  ridge  of  the 
hill  whence  he  could  best  behold  what  passed, 
contemplated  with  a  stem  countenance  the 
scene  of  this  horrible  slaughter.  The  more 
that  obstacles  seemed  to  multiply,  the  more  his 
obstinacy  seemed  to  increase.  He  became  in- 
dignant at  these  unforeseen  difficulties ;  and, 
far  from  fearing  to  push  to  extremities  an  army 
whose  confidence  in  him  was  boundless,  he 
ceased  not  to  pour  down  fresh  troops,  and  to 

S've  orders  to  march  forward — to  charge  with 
e  bayonet — to  carry  by  storm.  He  was  re- 
peatedly informed,  from  different  points,  that 
the  day  went  against  him,  and  that  the  troops 
seemed  to  be  disordered  ;  to  which  he  only  re- 
plied, — *  En-avant !  En-avant  !* 

"One  general  sent  to  inform  the  Emperor 
that  he  was  in  a  p<Mition  which  he  could  not 
maintain,  because  it  was  commanded  by  a 
battery,  and  requested  to  know,  at  the  5^e 
time,  in  what  way  he  should  protect  his  division 
from  the  murderous  fire  of  the  English  artillery. 
'  Let  him  storm  the  battery,'  replied  Bonaparte, 
and  turned  his  back  on  the  aide-de-camp  who 


brought  the  message." — If  elation  d 
taille  de  Mont-St-Jean.  Petrsas  Tkm 
iaire,    Paris,  2815,  8vo,  pw  51. 

371.   The/aU  their  UeuUr  skmstt^d 

It  has  been  reported  that  Booapazte 
at  the  head  of  his  euards.  at  the  last 
this  dreadful  conflict.  This,  howerc 
accurate.  He  came  down  indeed  to 
part  of  the  high  road,  leading  to  C 
within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
of  La  Haye  Sainte,  one  of  the  poi 
fiercely  disputed.  Here  he  haran| 
giurds,  and  informed  them  that  his  | 
operations  had  destroyed  the  British 
and  cavalry,  and  that  they  had  only  ti 
the  fire  of  the  artillery,  which  they 
attack  with  the  bayonet,  lliis  exhort 
received  with  shouts  of  Vrve  rEmperrt 
were  heard  over  all  our  line,  and  led  t 
that  Napoleon  was  chargiiyg  in  pen 
the  guards  were  led  on  by  Ney ;  nor  d 
parte  approach  nearer  the  scene  of  ac 
the  spot  already  mentioned,  which  ti 
banks  on  each  side  rendered  secure 
such  balls  as  did  not  come  in  a  stra 
He  witnessed  the  earlier  part  of  the  ba 
places  yet  more  remote,  particularly 
observatory  which  had  been  placed  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  some  week 
for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  coun 
is  not  meant  to  infer  fro^m  these  partict 
Napoleon  showed  on  that  memorable 
the  least  deficiency  in  personal  conn 
the  contrary,  he  evinced  the  greatest  cc 
and  presence  of  mind  during  the  whd 
But  it  is  no  less  true  that  report  has 
ascribing  to  him  any  desperate  eAbrt<( 
for  recovery  of  the  battle  :  and  it  is  ren 
that  during  the  whole  carnage,  non 
suite  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
scarcely  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingt 
sonal  attendants  escaped  unhurt. 

37X.  England  shall  Ull  tke/igkt ! 

In  riding  up  to  a  resiment  which  1 
pressed,  the  Duke  called  to  the  men,  " 
we  must  never  be  beat, — what  will  th* 
Eneland?"    It  is  needless  to  say  hon 
peju  was  answered. 

371.  As  plies  the  smith  his  clanging 

A  private  soldier  of  the  9Sth  regim* 
pared  the  sound  which  took  i^ace  imn 

*  The  mistakes  concerning  this  obs 
have  been  mutual.  The  English  suppoet 
erected  for  the  use  of  Bon^»rte :  and  1 
writer  affirms  it  was  constructed  hy  t 
of  Wellington. 
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^jon  the  British  cavaby  mingling  with  those  of 
ne  enemy,  to  "a  thousand  tinktra  at  work 
mmtnding pots  and  kettUs. ** 

374.  Period  of  koHOur  as  0/ woes. 

What  Jrright  careers  'twas  thine  to 
close! 

Sir  Thomas  Picton,  Sir  William  Ponsonby, 
Colonel  Sir  Willuun  de  Lancey,  were  on 
staff,  and  were  killed  durin||^  the  battle.  Of 
first  named,  Wellington  in  his  despatch 
,  '*  In  Lieutenant-General  Sir  T.  Picton,  his 
^iigesty  has  sustained  the  loss  of  an  officer  who 
las  frequently  distingyiaiied  himself  in  hu  ser- 
'^fee ;  fa«  fell  gloriou'/y  leading  his  division  to 
41  charge  with  bayonets,  by  wnich  one  of  the 
■MMt  serious  attacks  made  by  the  enemy  on 
«ar  iXMttion  was  repulsed."  The  commander- 
Ifai-cluef  also  alluded  to  Sir  W.  Ponsonby  as  an 
ornament  to  his  profession.  It  was  in  endeavour- 
fur  to  arrest  the  too  rapid  and  reckless  advance 
^Tnis  brigade  that  Ponsonby,  being  intercepted 
Irr  the  French  lancers,  in  a  ploughed  field,  was 
Iwled.  Sir  William  de  Lancey  had  been  mar- 
viad  as  recently  as  the  Apnl  preceding  the 
"battle.    This  is  the  meaning  of  the  lines — 

**  De  Lancey  change  Love's  bridal  wreath. 
For  laurels  from  the  hand  of  death." 

Colonel  Miller,  of  the  Guards,  was  son  of  Sir 
l¥]lliam  Miller,  Lord  Glenlee.  it  is  told  of 
lifin,  that  at  his  desire,  when  on  the  point  of 
<leath.  the  colours  of  his  regiment  were  waved 
over  his  head.  Colonel  Cameron,  of  Fassiefem, 
iell  at  Quatre  Bras,  while  heading  a  charge  of 
Cba  gwi  ae  Gordon  Highlanders.     ''Generous 


Gordon "  was  Colonel  the  Honourable  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen. He  fell  by  the  side  of  his  chief,  and  a 
monument  erected  by  his  brother  now  marks 
the  spoL 


374- 


the  towers  of  Hougomont. 


"  Hougomont — asort  of  ch&teau,  withagarden 
and  wood  attached  to  it,  which  was  powerfully 
and  effectually  maintained  by  the  Guards  dur- 
ing the  action.  This  place  was  particularly 
interesting.  It  was  a  quiet-looking  gentleman's 
house,  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  French 
shells.  The  defenders,  burnt  out  of  the  house 
Itself,  betook  themselves  to  the  little  garden, 
where,  breaking  loop-holes  through  the  brick 
walls,  they  kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire  on 
the  assailants,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of 
a  little  wood  which  surrounds  the  villa  on  one 
side."-%y««  to  the  Duke  0/  Buccleuch,  Aug. 
x8x5. 

374.  And  Field  of  Waterloo. 

'*  1  went,"  says  Byron,  '*  twice  over  the  field, 
comparing  it  with  mv  recollection  of  similar 
scenes.  As  a  plain,  Waterloo  seems  marked 
out  for  the  scene  of  some  ^eat  action,  though 
this  may  be  mere  imagination.  I  have  viewed 
with  attention  those  of  Plataea,  Troy,  Mantinea, 
Leuctra,  Chaeronea,  and  Marathon ;  and  the 
field  around  Mount  St  Jean  and  Hougomont 
appears  to  want  little  but  a  better  cause,  and 
that  indefinable  but  impressive  halo  which  the 
lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a  celebrated  spot, 
to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except, 
perhaps,  the  last  mentioned." 


NOTES  TO  HAROLD  THE  DAUNTLESS. 


There   mi^ht   I   share   my   Surtee^ 
happier  lot. 

Robert  Surtees  of  Mainsforth,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
auzthor  of  "  The  History  of  Antiquities  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Durham." 

397.  Like  step  of  BeCs  false  priest. 

This  is  a  reference  to  "The  History  of  Bel 
auid  the  Dragon,"  in  the  Apocryphal  Books. 


397.  Matthew  and  Morton  we  as  such  may 
own — 
And  such    {if  fame  speak  truth)  the 
honour* a  Barriugton. 

Bishop  Matthew,  Bishop  Morton,  and  Bishop 
Barrington  successively  held  the  See  m* 
Durham. 


NOTES  TO  BALLADS  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


49&   The  SwitMer priest  has  ta'en  the  field. 

All  the  Swiss  clergy  who  were  able  to  bear 
fought  in  this  patriotic  war. 


L 


408.  O  Hare-castle^  thou  heart  of  hare  ! 
In  the  original,  HetasensUin^  or  Hare-stone. 

43&  The  peaks  they  hevfdfrom  their  boot- 
Points 
Might  well-nigh  load  a  wain. 

This  seems  to  allude  to  the  preposteroivs 
fiuhion,  daring  the  Middle  Ages,  01  wearing 
boots  with  the  points  or  peaks  turned  upwards. 


and  so  long,  that  in  some  cases  they  were 
fastened  to  the  knees  of  the  wearer  with  small 
chains.  AVhen  they  alighted  to  fight  upon  foot, 
the  Austrian  gentlemen  could  not  move  about 
freely  until  they  had  cut  off  these  peaks,  that 
they  might  move  with  the  necessary  activity. 

429.   The  Austrian  Lion  *gan  to  growl. 

A  pun  on  the  Archduke's  name,  Leopold- 

439.   The  Mountain  Bull  he  bent  his  brows. 

A  pun  on  the  Uri's.  or  wild-bull,  which  gives 
name  to  the  Canton  of  Urv 


A 


\OTES  TO  BALLADS. 


4]G.  HMhlatidI.tTdRmitl^tMl«m-ln, 

The  fim  luhud  bv  (he  Hi.'hbndcn,  on  tb 

lU  <^r  M>r.  in  cuniJlLiHU  .>ll>  a  cuMom  di 

liTcd  rton  ihe  figan  limei.  an  termed  n 

BrIlJiu-lrre.     It  i>  a  fi-.Iiva]  nlebnieil  km 

Scodaod  and  in  Wild. 


"An  iaipKQiod,  eiiher  bj  (be  mind  up 
<)re,  or  Vf  tb«  eye  upon  the  mind,  by 
thinn  diktaoi  uid  fniure  an  perceived  ai 
ai  if  they  were  prdenL"  To  which  1 
only  idd,  thai  ihe  ipectial  appearance: 

Esenled,  usually  presnge  miirofiune;  II 
ully   is    painful   lo  those  wha  &uppcK 


ViltpsdSt.OratitnUpTeMilt 


AccordiiiE  to  tJ 
buried  alive,  in 

Calumlia  lo  bui 
Ihe  body  of  hi> 
dayt  had  dap* 


la  neither  a  God.  i 


cd,  thai 


ne  to  make  funher 


nsn  to  be  ahovclled  over  him  wiib  ihe  uimou 
dopaich.  Tba  chapel,  however,  and  Ihe  cene- 

«fhui  rigid  eeiiluicy,  no  female  wai  permiued  to 

Kr  her  devotioM,  ot  be  buried  in  that  place, 
ii  il  the  rule  alluded  u  in  the  poem. 
439.  Aml»rictSI.  Filial ifowirfiii^yrr, 
St.  Fillaa  haiiivcB  hiinameioDuuiy  chapeli, 
holy  founlaini,  \c.  \a  ScoUand.  He  was,  ac- 
cordiBf  In  Ca^leIa^iu^  an  Abbot  or  Pillenweem, 


**»     Whi 


retired,  and 
ibing  (he  Scrip- 


ISSii; 

•uch  a  iplendour,  ai  la  aflbrd  liiht  id  thai  arith 
which  he  wrote ;  a  miracle  >^icb  saved  many 
caikdlEi  10  Ihe  convent,  ai  Si,  Fillan  uxd  lo 
ipesd  whole  nighti  in  thai  eaerciae.  The  qlh 
of  January  wai  dedicated  lit  Ihii  uial,  who 
nve  bi>  name  to  KillUlan,  in  Renfrew,  and  Sl 
Phillanj,  or  Forgend,  in  Fife.  Lejley,  lib  j, 
•elli  ui.  that  RobiErt  the  Bruce,  was  poHcued  of 


,    Bannockbum.  the 
( 


king's  ch^lain,  a  man  of 


BALLADS. 

little  faith,  abstracted  tke  relic,  ami 
tngli^      Bui, 


.■.e-ifdeJ 


csley.     But  though  Bnice  Utile  » 

niicaied  I  >  him,  in  gtatilude,  a  pnor 

;>0D  Loch  Taj.  -^, 

la  [lie  S™  Maguirie  <w  July,  i 

rihjuly.   487.by»hich  Jam™°fi 
!  lw"hi'™  «;,■"  '°''"^'"'"  i^S 

ofSt.  fIil." 


ever  granted  fc^aquaclt  medicine, 
nious  comspondent,  by  whom  it  is 
farther  obKrvei,  that  additional 
concemingSL  Fillan  are  to  he  foiu 
pInka"*'    ?"'  ^      *'  ^"^^  *" 

440.  Tki  calaitnfkt  ••/ tlu  Ult 
»>«r  B  ttmll-kntraim  Irisk  f 
■  '^T  "w  °''^  ""^  "e'l-known  : 
■re  Korchingly  hot,  to  that  they  ; 
anythinii;  Ibcy  touch  as  impiessa^  if 
iiWL  n  is  related  of  one  of  Melan 
latieos,  that  ■  il^vil  <*u-^  k^u  _r 


.     Thei 


re  the  r 


irk  of  a 


-the  f^boBl'B  hands 

and  ihe  lady"!  wrist.  Aooiher  class  o 
Rponed  to  be  icy-cold,  and  id  freej 

440.  f/rramtmit/rvmK-JkrrrAmc. 
Xai  rid  valk  EtgliiA  Ut, 

Lord  Even  and  Sir  Brian  Latoua 
year  1544.  committed  Ihe  most  dread 

the  inhabitants,  and  espec^v  th. 
Liddevlale.  to  take  assurance  Jndei 
ofEnEtand.    Upon  the  I7ih  Novem) 

Ecar,  the  luiB  total  of  Iheir  depredat 
as.  in  the  bloody  ledger  of  LoM  Et 
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Shepe i3<493 

Nags  and  geldings  x>296 

Gayt aoo 

Bolls  of  corn 850 

Insight  gear,  &c  (furniture)  an  incalculable 
quantity. 
Murdin's  State  Papers^  vol  L  p.  51, 

For  these  services  Sir  Ralph  Evers  was  made 
a  Lord  of  Parliament. 

The  King  of  England  had  promised  to  these 
two  barons  a  feud;u  grant  of  the  court  y,  which 
they  had  thus  reduces!  to  a  desert ;  upon  hearing 
which,  Archil>ald  Douglas,  the  seventh  Earl  of 
AD2US,,is  said  to  have  sworn  to  write  the  deed 
of  investiture  upon  their  slcins,  with  sharp  pens 
and  bloody  ink,  in  resentment  for  their  having 
defaced  the  tombs  of  hi«  anccNtors  at  Melrose  — 
GoDSCROFT.  In  1545  Lord  Evers  and  I^tuun 
■gain  entered  Scotland,  with  an  army  conNist- 
ing  of  3,000  mercenaries,  i,scx>  English  Bor- 
derers, and  700  assured  Scottish  men,  ch icily 
Armstrongs,  Tumbulls,  and  other  broken  clans. 
In  this  second  incursion,  the  English  generals 
even  exceeded  their  former  cruelty.  Evers 
burned  the  tower  of  Broomhouse.  with  its  lady 
(a  noble  and  aged  woman,  says  Lesley)  and  her 
whole  family.  The  English  penetrated  us  far 
as  Melrose,  which  they  had  destrnyed  last  year, 
and  whidi  they  now  again  pillage  J.  As  they 
returned  towards  Jedburgh,  thev  were  followed 
by  Ang*iS  at  the  head  of  1,000  horse,  who  was 
shortly  after  joined  by  the  famous  Norman 
Lesley,  with  a  body  of  r  ife-men.  Tne  English, 
being  probably  unwilling  to  cross  the  I'cviot 
while  the  Scots  hung  ujion  their  rear,  halted 
upon  Ancram  Moor,  above  the  village  of  that 
name :  and  the  Scottish  general  was  delihenit- 
ing  whether  to  advance  or  retire,  when  Sir 
Walter  Scott,*  of  Buccleuch,  came  up  at  full 
speed  with  a  small  but  chosen  body  of  his  re- 
tainers, the  rest  of  whom  were  near  at  hand. 
By  the  advice  of  this  experienced  warrior  :to 
whose  conduct  Pitscottie  and  Buchanan  ascril)e 
the  success  of  the  engagement),  Angus  with- 
drew from  the  height  which  he  ocaipicd.  and 
drew  up  his  forces  behind  it,  upon  a  piece  of 
low  flat  ground,  called  Panier-heugh,  or  Paniel- 
heugh.     The  spare  horses  bemg  sent  to  an  emi- 

*  "The  Editor  has  found  no  instance  upon 
record,  of  this  family  having  taken  assurance 
with  England.  Hence,  they  usually  suffered 
dreadfully  from  the  English  forays.  In  August 
154,1  (the  year  preceding  the  battle),  the  whole 
lanos  belonging  to  Buccleuch.  in  West  Teviot« 
dale,  were  hamed  by  Evers ;  the  outworks,  or 
bannkin,  of  the  tower  of  Branxholm  burned  ; 
eight  Scots  slain,  thirty  made  prisoners,  and  an 
immense  prey  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
carried  off.  llie  lands  upon  Kale  Water,  be- 
longing to  the  same  chieftain,  were  also  plun- 
dered, and  much  spoil  obtained  ;  30  Scots  slain, 
and  the  Moss  Tower  (a  fortress  near  Eckford) 
smoktdvery  sort.  Thus  Buccleuch  had  a  long 
account  to  settle  at  Ancram  Moor." — Murdin's 
Stait  Paptrst  pp.  45,  46. 


nence  in  their  rear,  appeared  to  the  English  to 
be  the  main  body  of  the  Scots  in  the  act  of  flighL 
Under  this  pen»uasion,  Evers  and  Latoun  hur- 
ried forward,  and  having  ascended  the  hill, 
which  their  foes  had  abandoned,  were  no  less 
dismayed  than  astonished  to  find  the  phalan.x 
of  Scottish  spearmen  drawn  up,  in  finn  array 
up4>n  the  flat  ground  below.  The  Scots  in  their 
turn  became  the  avsailants.  A  heron,  roused 
from  the  marshes  by  the  tumult,  soared  away 
betwixt  the  encountering  armies:  **  O  !"  ex- 
claimed Angus,  "that  1  had  here  my  white 
goss-hawk.  that  we  might  all  yoke  at  once!" — 
GouscROFT.  The  English,  breathless  and  fa- 
tigued, having  the  setting  sun  and  wind  full  in 
their  faces,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  reso- 
lute and  desperate  charge  of  the  Scottish  lances. 
No  s<:>oner  had  they  begun  to  waver,  than  their 
own  allies,  the  assured  Borderers,  who  had  been 
waitin.;  the  event,  threw  aside  their  red  crosses, 
and.  Joining  their  countrymen,  made  a  most 
merciless  slaughter  among  the  English  fugitives, 
the  pursuers  calling  upon  each  other  to  **  re- 
member IJroomhouse  !'  -Leslkv,  p.  478. 

In  the  battle  fell  Lord  Evers  and  his  son, 
together  with  Sir  Brian  Latoun  and  800  English- 
men, niiuy  of  whom  were  i>crsons  of  rank-  A 
thous;ind  prisoners  were  taken.  Among  these 
was  a  patriotic  alderman  of  London.  Read  by 
name,  vvhi,  h.iving  contum.iciously  refused  to 
pay  his  portion  of  a  benevolence,  demanded 
from  tlic  city  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  sent  by 
royal  auih-.M-ity  to  serve  a^.iin.st  the  Scots. 
These,  nt  settling  his  ransom,  he  found  still 
more  exorbitmt  in  their  exactions  than  the 
monarch.— Redpath's  Border  History,  p.  563. 

Fvers  was  much  regretted  by  King  Henry, 
who  swore  to  avenge  his  death  upon  Angus, 
against  whom  he  conceived  him.self  to  have 
particular  grounds  of  resentment,  on  account  of 
favours  received  by  the  earl  at  his  hands.  The 
answer  of  Angus  was  worthy  of  a  Douglas :  "  Is 
our  brother-in-law  offended,  *  said  he,  "  that  I, 
as  a  good  Scotsman,  have  avenged  my  ravaged 
country,  and  the  defaced  tombs  of  my  ancestors, 
upon  Ralph  Evers?  They  were  better  men 
than  he,  and  I  was  bound  to  do  no  les.s — and 
will  he  take  my  life  for  that?  Little  knows 
King  Henry  the  skirts  of  Kimetable :  f  I  can 
keep  myself  there  against  all  his  English  hosL" 

— GoDSCROFT. 

Such  was  the  noted  battle  of  Ancram  Moor. 
The  spot  on  which  it  was  fought  is  called 
Lilyard's  Edge,  from  an  Amazonian  Scottish 
woman  of  that  name,  who  is  reported,  by  tra- 
dition, to  have  distinguished  herself  in  the  same 
manner  as  Squire  Witherington.  \  The  old 
people  point  out  her  monument,  now  broken 
and  defaced.  The  inscription  is  said  to  have 
been  legible  within  this  century,  and  to  have 
run  thus: 

"  Angus  had  married  the  widow  of  James  IV. , 
sister  to  King  Henry  VII  I. 

t  Kimetable.  now  called  Caimtable.  is  a 
mountainous  tract  at  the  head  of  Douglasdale. 

X  Sec  Chrvy  Chase. 
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Upun 


jdcn  LylUuid  Uc>  under  lhJ>  Kane. 

Lc  Kii4;li&Ji  IwaK  »hc  laid  Tiioiiy  Ihuin] 
vn  her  le^t  wore  cuUvd  oif.  bhc  luu^ 


It  appear. 


Lunl"E™T°il1d" 


.J  jl>a  ^1  'uranl  of 

for  liii  service  duDC  in  iIkh:  |«tu.  with  mukel, 
».  .i....j_.i n.ihemilidayufOciober, 


♦41.  SQ,b,l>,tb!aik 

St.  7^«. 

-I'lic  bkick-ruod  of  .M< 

black  nurUe,  and  ufgu) 


»a.i  4  cruciCi  of 


441.  Furlo  D'Jfhirtti  ll-tii-a}iAr*:alitnt. 

Thir  niinn  of  Dryhuifh  ALbe_y  Bill  taaA  on 
nrnKelr..  nteAMwy. which  riKlittleiBehurcli 
NonnanTSpa^iIy'l-Ji.'iy  VnS,iish-     After  the 


(HeEattiorBi 
441.  Undir A, Bildimlm. 

ennic-il  Hiimiiiti,  iRineiliatcI*  abate  Ihe  1 


XZ 


t  Thoiuu  ihe  KhjTDU 


1.  OverT'attiiFi/airJjQod.mdSlirl 


HV  ihc  d.iy."  i>  lux  entirely  imaginary.  About 
fifiv  yean  a|ro»  an  iiDEbrtuoalc  Tniuitc  wsinderer 
Eouk  U[>  Jier  icsidencfl  in  a  dark  v^uit,  artjoni; 
[he  ruimt  of  Drylnin;h  Abbor-  which,  Uurinjf 
Ihc  diy.  Jw  never  iiuitictl.  whes  niehi  k\\, 
she  ■»Mi«l  frnm  Ibia  tninenhk  hahilation.  and 

main*,  nr  lo  ihat  of  Mt.Eniklne  or  Sheil'lleld. 
vno  Kenllemen  of  the  neiEhbanrhcod.     Froai 

fiiie  CAubJ  be  prevailed  upnn  to  aecepL     At 
I     twelve,  euch  nifihl,  the  Jiehted  her  candle,  and 


celimed  Id  faer  vault,  auuiio);  her  b 
Deijfhboun.  ihai.  duriag  ber  abtcsce,  bci 

™«  the  nna-atti  nuue  of  i-atl,f. .  d« 


Jsar  with  Kuii 
"life  'Uk'vw 


he  would  never  look  upon  the  Hin.    Htrba 
ever  retuned.     He  ffil  during  <be  dvla 
*  IT4S-0,  and  M10  Dever  ntoiv  iKiidd  bckil 
he  iSeht  of  day. 
The  vault,  or  ralher  dauBCoa.  in  wlwh  di 


Eldest  dauahtec  of  Archibald,  iiiBth  Duke  i    ' 
,4J.  PtrlulUbr,\lmnixturrn,iHa,Um 

They  were 
Uninlanrii,'.  a: 
liain  CatUe,  bi 

443-  OntJl^RifnfiJavnriUi. 

Thij  HI  Sir  Jamei  Belleuden.  Laid  JuBi* 
Clerkt  whole  tbameru]  and  inhuman  ra^uij 
KcawHied  the  eiiaurophe  in  tbe  aa^^airs- 

44,.  H*  look  kU  llaiuf  in  a  7«todrn  pilUrj 


lit  projeciinf  gallery  it  ^IJII 
e  to  which  it  >'U  alladied  wa 
le  Archbishop  of  St    Andrei 


>thwellhau;i 
Bolh.-ellhiugh  re. 


Kf.lluCUtfrtAm. 


The  head  of  the  (iinily  of  I _..  „^ 

riod.  wa>  Janie%  Earl  of  Arrxn,  Iii^  gf 
lalelherault.  in  Fnnce,  and  lint  peer  c<  Ibt      ' 
joliith  realm.     In  ij6^  hewu  appointed  b^ 
.._.,     ._.._.!.   _■ —  1.     _;^  ^  ^^  uli^uid 


land,  under  the  iii 


father. 
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445.  Sounds  merry  huntsman  I  sound  the 
pryyr  ! 

Pryse — The  note  blown  at  the  death  of  the 
game. — In  CaUdonia  oiim  /reguens  erat  syl- 
vctiris  guidam  bos,  nunc  vera  rarior,  gut, 
colore  candidissimo,  jubam  densant  et  demis- 
sam  i$tstar  leonis  gestat.  truculentus  ac  ferus 
ab  humane  genere  abkorrens,  ut  guacunque 
homines  vei  manibus  con  tree tarint.  vel  halitu 
ferflaverint,  ab  Us  muiios  post  dies  omnino 
abitinuerunt.  Ad  hcc  tanta  audacia  huic 
btYvi  indita  erat,  ut  not  solum  irritatuM 
eguitesfurenter  prostemeret.  sed  ne  tantillum 
Incessiius  omrws  t>romiscue  homines  comibus 
ne  ungulis  prterit;  ac  canum,  gui  apud  nos 
/eroctssimi  sunt,  impetus  plane  contemneret. 
Ejus  cames  cartilaginoset,  sed  sapor  is  suavis- 
stmi.  Erat  is  olim  per  illam  vastissimam 
Cnledonier  sylvam  frequens,  sed  humann  in- 
gluvie  jam  assumptus  trUms  tan  turn  locis 
est  rehquHS^  Strivilinaii,  Cumbemaldia,  et 
Kincamite.  —  Lbsl^eus,  Scotia  Description 
p.  13. 

445.  St^m  Claud  replied,  with  darkening 
face. 

Lord  Oaud  Hamilton,  second  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Chatelheranlt,  and  commendator  of 
the  Abbey  of  Paisley,  acted  a  distinguished 
part  during  the  troubles  of  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
and  remained  unalterably  attached  to  the  cause 
of  that  unfortunate  princess.  He  led  the  van 
of  her  armv  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Lanf^ide,  and 
was  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  Raid  of  Stir- 
ling, which  had  so  nearly  given  complete  suc- 
cess to  the  Queen's  faction.  He  was  ancestor 
of  the  present  Marquis  of  Abercom. 

445.  Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouselee. 

This  barony,  stretching  along  the  banks  of 
the  Esk.  near  Auchendinny,  belonged  to  Both- 
wellhaugh,  in  right  of  his  wife.  The  ruins  of 
the  mansion,  from  whence  she  was  expelled  in 
the  brutal  manner  which  occasioned  her  death, 
arc  still  to  be  seen  in  a  hollow  glen  beside  the 
river.  Popular  report  tenants  them  with  the 
restless  ghost  of  the  Lady  Bothwellhaugh : 
whom,  however,  it  confounds  with  Lady  Anne 
Bothwell,  whose  Lament  is  so  popular.  This 
spectre  is  so  tenacious  of  her  riehts,  that,  a  part 
of  the  stones  of  the  ancient  edince  having  been 
emploved  in  building  or  repairing  the  present 
Woodhouselee,  she  has  deemed  it  a  part  of  her 
privilege  to  haunt  that  house  also ;  and.  even 
of  very  late  years,  has  excited  considerable  dis- 
turbance and  terror  among  the  domestics.  This 
is  a  more  remarkable  vindication  of  the  rights 
of  ghosts,  as  the  present  Woodhouselee,  which 
gives  his  title  to  the  Honourable  Alexander 
Eraser  Tytler,  a  senator  of  the  College  o^ 
Justice,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Pentland 
hillsj  distant  at  least  four  miles  from  her  proper 
abode.  She  alwavs  appears  in  white,  and  with 
her  child  in  her  arms. 


446.  Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed, 

Birrel  informs  us,  that  Bothwellhaugh,  being 
closely  pursued,  "  after  that  spur  and  wand 
had  failed  him,  drew  forth  his  dagger,  and 
strocke  his  horse  behind,  whilk  caused  the 
horse  to  leap  a  very  brode  stanke  \i.e.  ditch], 
by  whilk  means  he  escapit,  and  gat  away  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  horses."— Birrel's  Diary ^ 
p.  18. 

446.  From  the  wild  Border's  humbled  side. 

Murray's  death  took  place  shortly  after  an 
expedition  to  the  Borders ;  which  is  thus  com- 
memorated by  the  author  of  his  elegy  : — 

"  So  having  stabhscht  all  things  in  this  sort. 

To  Liddisdaill  agane  he  did  resort : 

Throw   Ewisdail,   Eskdail,  and  all  the  daills 

rode  he. 
And  al.so  lay  three  nights  in  Cannabie, 
Whair  na  prince  lay  tnir  hundred  yeiris  before. 
Nae  thief  durst  stir,  they  did  him  feir  sa  sair ; 
And,  that  thay  suld  na  mair  thair  thift  allege. 
Threescore  and  twelf  he  brocht  of  thame  in 

pled^, 
Syne  wardit  thame,  whilk  maid  the  rest  keep 

ordour : 
Than  mycht  the  rasch-bus  keep  ky  on  the 

Border." 

Scottish  Poems,  t6th  century,  p.  a3a. 

4A,S.   IVith  hackbut  bent,  my  secret  stand. 

Hackbut  bent — Gun  cocked.  The  carbine 
with  which  the  Regent  was  shot,  is  preserved 
at  Hamilton  Palace.  It  is  a  brass  piece,  of  a 
middling  length,  very  small  in  the  oore,  and, 
what  is  rather  extraordinary,  appears  to  have 
been  rifled  or  indented  in  the  barrel  It  had  a 
matchlock,  for  which  a  modem  firelock  has 
been  injudiciously  substituted. 

446.  Dark  Morton,  girt  with  many  a  *Peesr. 

Of  this  noti-d  person,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
he  was  active  in  the  murder  of  David  Riuio^ 
and  at  least  privy  to  that  of  Damley. 

446.   The  wild  Mac/arlanef  plaided  elan. 

This  clan  of  Lennox  Highlanders  was  at- 
tached to  the  Regent  Murray.  Hollinshed, 
speaking  of  the  battle  of  Langside,  says,  "  In 
this  batayle  the  vallande  of  an  Heilana  gentle- 
man, named  Macfarlane,  stood  the  Regent's 
part  in  great  steede  ;  for,  in  the  hottest  brunte 
of  the  fighte,  he  came  up  with  two  hundred  of 
his  friendcs  and  countrymen,  and  so  manfully 
give  in  upon  the  flanker  of  the  Queen's  people, 
that  he  was  .1  great  cau.se  of  the  disorderinjg  of 
them.  This  Macfarlane  had  been  lately  before, 
as  I  have  heard,  condemned  to  die,  for  some 
outrage  by  him  committed,  and  obtayning  pur* 
don  through  suyte  of  the  Countess  of  Murray, 
he  recompensed  that  demencie  by  this  piece  of 
service  now  at  this  batayle."  Calderwood's 
account  is  less  favourable  to  the  Macfarlaaes. 


NOTES  TO  BALLADS. 


He  auf.  thai  "  Macbrlane,  wiih  hii  High- 
thin  io  the  Kegcul'i  biulc.  uid,  *  Let  them 
na:  r  iWA\  fill  their  pluc  iKItei:'  and  », 
^teppinE  fflrvnTd,  with  a  conpnuy  nf  fr»h  men. 
charged  the  enemy.  whtHC  xpean  were  nov 
vpeDt,  with  long  weapiin«.  na  thai  they  wen 
driven  back  by Torce.  beini  bcr..re  ilmiKt  nvei- 


(46.  CUncairjt  aitd  tl/ml  Parkhtad  vitir 

The  Farl  oT  Olen<:aim  »ar^  a  steady  adherent 
>f  ihc  ktucBt.  Gentse  Doi.ela>  "f  Parthead 
»a;  a  natural  brother  of  the  T.arl  of  Morton, 
•hou  hnrv  wa!<  killed  by  Ihe  same  ball  by 
«liieh  Monay  tell. 

Vmi  Lind-ay,  of  Ihe  Byiet.  wa.t  Ihe  mov 
rerac«Liut  and  bnilal  flf  the  ReEent'i  Tacti-m, 
and.  as  <iuch.  wai  employed  to  extort  Mary^s 
iJAnalure  to  Ihe  <tecd  of  resienation  pic«nted 
Lo  het  in  Lochleven  Caitle.     He  discharged  hi« 


ntheactof>iEn>nE.av>en 
aial  deed,  he  [Hn^ed  he 
fhlaironElov^ 

■'J: 

Jii"tf"e 

446 
Not 

Sa  ihit  iki  «iailn 
only  had  Ihe  Reg 

BKcmpt  upon  hi> 
au«  from  which  it » 

ifc.' 

M°Jtao 

449,  ByiUutsJbvgltfm. 
Sir  Geor^  cLrk,  Han.  is  hi 


t^^^J^ifJjlf!^' 


ragment  cnJI. 
t&iuofahD 


ener  pnivr,  v 
;  of  Pennyeuik 


"K 


Fennyculk.  Ihe  prEMtnt  resjdenre  nf  the  iui- 
nious  H.  Mackeniie.  Esq.  auihst  of  the  Jbi 
i/FttUnt,  &•{.    Edition  iSoj. 


Mel> 


Laid 


e  Castle, 


wf    Mth-UUi 


weU-kaow 


orScoduid. 
449.  Amd  RraliM-,  rKky  ttfi 
Roslin  Castle  now  coavim  of  a  ruined  bw. 

mUn'cSp^lTwr" 


le  village  a 


Tlooking    ll«  £^ 
though  of  nl 


lEari  of  Morton,  butb 
le  Eari  dT  BuRleodi,  w 


ourleiy  litle  from  IL 
td  claaic  Hamtktrmlin. 
imden,  ^Ihe   luidencs  of  tbe  ut 

dent"a>i'|]er«'d'"<v"'  ""^ 


1  by  wind 


c,  br  the  ruins  of  Ac 
nkiS"  the  EiL  per- 


refugc  to   the  oppreued  pauietl 
Here  Drummoad  Rodved  B~ 

Ljm.      The  house  has  been  io 
■ill   since   the    poet's   day.  and 


u'^afy  bo^ 
When    Jonun    sat 
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NOTES  TO  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


-    473.  Tlu  Spectre  with  his  Bloody  Hand. 

The  forest  of  Glenmore  is  haunted  by  a  spirit 
Silled  Lhamdearg,  or  Red-hand. 

473.  Oh  bloody  Largs  and  Loncarty. 

Where  the  Norwegian  invaider  of  Scotland 
tcoetved  two  bloody  defeats. 

47a.  From  Coilgach^firstwho  rolVdhis  car. 
The  Galgacus  of  Tacitus. 

48a.     Our  songstress  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Tbese  lines  were  written  after  an  evening 
%gttn\  at  Saint  Cloud  with  the  late  Lady  Alvan- 
ley  and  her  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  the 
alluded  to  in  the  text 


484.  Romance  of  Dunois. 

The  original  romance, 

"  Partant  pour  la  Syne. 
Le  jeune  et  brave  Dunois,"  &c. 

written,  and  set  to  music  al.«o,  by  Hortense 
Beauhamots,  Duchesse  de  St.  Leu,  Ex-Queen 
of  HoUand.  It  is  now  the  national  air  of 
Fxanoe. 

484.  Th*  Troubadour. 

The  original  of  this  ballad  also  was  written 
and  composed  by  the  Duchesse  de  St  Leu. 

485.  A  Stripling's  weak  hand  to  our  revel 

has  borne  her. 
The  bearer  of  the  standard  was  the  author's 
•IdcttsoQ. 


488.  Air—"  Tkain'  a  Grigalach." 
*'  The  MacGregor  is  come." 

489.  Ant—**Rimhin  aluin  'stu  mo  run.** 

This  is  an  old  Highland  air  which  Nat  Gow 
got  from  a  friend  in  the  Western  Islands. 

49a  Long  recaWd  the  woeful  march. 

William  of  Malmsbury  says,  that  in  his  time 
the  extent  of  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  bore 
ample  witness  to  the  desolation  occasioned  by 
the  massacre: — "Tot  semiruti  parietes  ecde- 
siarum,  tot  anfractus  porticum,  tanta  turba 
ruderum  quantum  vix  alibi  cemas." 

490.  Air—"  Cha  till  mi  tuille." 
"  We  return  no  more." 

491.  Air — "  Malcolm  Caird's  come  again. " 
Caird  signifies  Tinker. 

49a.    Whether  at  A  lwyn*s  lordly  meal. 

Ahvyn^  the  seat  of  Lord  Somerville,  who, 
at  the  time  the  poem  was  written,  was  the 
author's  nearest  neighbour  and  intimate  friend. 
Lord  Somerville  died  in  1819. 

49a.  Or  lowlier  board  of  Ashestiel. 
Ashestiel  was  Scott's  residence  at  that  time. 
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R.  C/a^;  Son*  and  Tayl&r^  PrinUn, 
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SeauHfidly  printed  on  toned  paper  and  bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  41.  6</. 
each ;  in  cloth  plain,  ^s.  td.     Also  kept  in   a  variety  of  calf  and  morocco 

bindings  at  moderate  piices, 

■ 

Books,  Wordsworth  says,  are 

**the  spirit  breathed 
By  dead  men  to  their  kind;" 

and  the  aim  of  the  publishers  of  the  Globe  Library  has  been 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  universal  kin  of  English-speaking 
men  to  hold  communion  with  the  loftiest  "spirits  of  the  mighty 
dead ; "  to  put  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  complete  and  accurate 
editions,  carefully  and  clearly  printed  upon  the  best  paper,  in  a 
convenient  form,  at  a  moderate  price,  of  the  works  of  the  master- 
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literature  in  an  attractive  English  dress. 

The  Editors,  by  their  scholarship  and  special  study  of  their 
authors,  are  competent  to  afford  every  assistance  to  readers  of  all 
kinds  :  this  assistance  is  rendered  by  original  biographies,  glossaries 
of  unusual  or  obsolete  words,  and  critical  and  explanatory  notes. 


THE  GLOBE  LIBRARY. 


"The  Globe  Editions  are  admirable  for  their  scholarly  editing,  their  typag» 
phical  excellence,  their  compendious  form,  and  their  cheapness/' — SATtiuif 
Review.  "  In  compendiousness,'el^;ance,  and  scholarlmess,  the  Globe  £(fitu« 
of  Messrs.  Macmillan  surpass  any  popular  series  of  our  classics  hitherto  jrva 
to  the  public.  As  near  an  approach 'to  miniature  perfection  as  has  ever  bed 
made." — British  Quarterly  Review. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  and  W.  Alois  Wright,  M.A.,  of  Tuiitj 
College,  Cambridge,  Editors  of  the  **  Cambridge  Shakespeare."  V?iA 
Glossary,     pp.  1,075. 

"  A  marvel  of  beauty,  cheapness,  and  compactness.  .  .  .  For  the  busy  wx 
above  all  for  the  working  student,  this  is  the  best  of  all  existing  Shakcspeara 
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a  Memoir  by  J.  \V.  Hales,  M.  A.     With  Glossary,     pp.  Iv.,  736. 

**  Worthy — and  higher  praise  it  needs  not — of  the  beautiful  'Globe  Series.*  1 
work  is  edited  with  all  the  care  so  noble  a  poet  deserves." — Daily  News. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Edited  with  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Memoir  by   Francis  Turk 
Palgrave,  and  copious  Notes,     pp.  xliii.,  559. 

"We  can  almost  sympathise  with  a  middle-aged  grumbler,  who,  after jead 
Mr.  Palgrave's  memoir  and  introduction,  should  exclaim— *  Why  was  there 
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COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

THE  POEMS,  SONGS,  AND  LETTERS,  edited  from  the  best  Prin 
and  Manuscript  Authorities,  with  Glossarial  Index,  Notes,  and  a  Bioj 
phical  Memoir  by  Alexander  Smith,    pp.  Ixii.,  636.  x 
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